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PBEFACE 


TO 


THE  FIBST  EDITION. 


The  dbjeei  of  this  book  is  to  preflent  a  saednoi  Hitiory,  firam  ihe 
Crcfttion  to  ihe  present  time,  in  eonneetion  with  Seriptorq  and  with 
the  pngreaa  of  the  Chnreh  of  Christ. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Worid,  and  of 
the  Chnreh,  may  lead  the  young  reader  to  disoem  Ckxl's  moral 
gOTerament  snd  man's  duty. 

The  study  of  History  inrariably  ineuleates  Pbznciplss,  and  the 
Bomiah  Chnreh,  bHto  to  this  faet,  has  never  suffered  her  children 
to  read  any  histories  but  those  which  she  approTes.  But  the 
Froieslaai  Church  has  hitherto  possessed  no  epitome  of  history, 
ofieiantly  simple,  to  meet  the  early  requirements  of  the  youthful 
stodent. 

The  plan  of  the  work  embraces  the  histoiy  of  all  known  nations, 
ksTing  regard  to  their  chronological  connection  with  each  other ;  and 
hj  eommencing  the  study  of  Histoiy  in  this  its  natural  connection,  a 
good  foundation  is  laid  for  the  fuller  study  of  any  particular  history. 

Hie  Writer  desires  gratefully  to  acknowledge  many  yaluable  sug- 
gestioBSy  both  in  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work,  and  especially 
the  revision  and  correction  kindly  undertaken  by  scholars  of  superior 
histocieal  attainments. 

The  earlier  history  has  been  principally,  but  by  no  means  ezdu- 
srely,  taken  firom  Rollin's^  Ancient  History,*'  Thirlwall's  "Greece," 


Yl  PREFACE   TO   THE    FIBST   EDITION. 

Arnold's  '<  Borne,"  Prideanx*s  **  GonDexioD,"  and  Josephus^s  "  Anti- 
quities *'  and  '*  Wars  of  the  Jews  ;*'  while,  for  the  events  of  later 
ages,  the  works  of  Gihhon,  Mosheim,  Hallam,  Alison,  &c.,  have 
been  consulted.  And,  in  sketching  the  history  of  any  particnlar 
nation,  care  has  been  taken  to  refer  to  the  standard  authors  on  that 
country. 

The  Writer  is  aware  thai  with  regard  to  some  of  the  facts 
stated,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  history,  the  opinions  of 
learned  men  have  differed.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  in  a  work  in- 
tended for  children,  any  diseussion  on  the  correctness  of  statements 
would  have  been  quite  out  of  place.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes 
mentioned,  in  doubtful  cases,  that  such  and  such  an  event  has  been 
differently  related,  while  ample  use  has  been  made  of  those  late 
ditcoTeiies  whieb  have  thrown  light  on  the  obscurer  portioni  of 
history* 

The  frequent  recurrence  to  facta  previously  stated  may  be  notioed 
as  a  blemish  in  {he  work*  But  the  Writer  has  aimed  at  nsefiihiess 
rather  than  elegance  of  diction,  and  persons  accustomed  to  children 
will  be  aware  how  necessary  this  repetition  is,  in  order  to  keep  op 
the  connection  of  events  in  the  youUifiil  mind* 

Nor  is  it  from  inadvertence  that,  as  we  approach  our  own  times* 
the  sketch  is  more  filled  up  and  defined.  While  reading  of  a  period 
when  habits  and  manners  were  quite  distinct  firom  our  own,  the 
yomg  student  needs  the  most  simple  exphinations  to  enable  him  to 
catch  an  idea  of  a  state  of  things  he  has  never  conceived.  Bat 
when  he  reads  of  cirenmatances  like  those  he  sees  around  him  every 
day,  ha  easily  enters  into  passing  events,  and  the  aim  is  to  show 
them  in  such  a  point  of  view  as  will  enable  him  to  discover  his  owa 
place  and  his  own  doty  in  the  world  in  which  ha  lives* 

Uareh  31,  1856. 


THE  EDITOR'S  NOTICE 


TO 


THE    FOURTH    EDITION. 


Sbck  this  Smnmazy  of  Uniyenal  History  was  first  pnblishady  is 
1856,  tiiree  editions  baye  passed  through  the  press.  In  erery 
edition  the  history  of  eaeh  coontxy  has  been  continued  up  to  the 
date  of  pnblioation,  and  the  new  and  fourth  edition  is  brought 
down  to  the  present  time. 

The  Tery  fayourable' reception  given  to  this  work,  in  almost  evexy 
eonntiy  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  proves  that  such  a 
book  was  needed,  and  the  added  records  of  the  startling  eyents 
Tbich  haye  followed  each  other  with  such  rapidity  during  the  last 
few  years  will  greatly  increase  its  yalue  as  an  epitome  of  general 
bistoiy. 

HOVORTOS, 

January^  1875. 


TO  MY  YOUNG  READERS. 


Ht  dbab  young  FsncMDe, — ^I  know  Teiy  well  how  diffieolt  many 
K&nUa  and  well-informed  people  have  found  it  to  get  a  elear  idea 
of  genenl  history ;  beeaiue,  when  they  were  duldren,  they  read 
ibe  histoiy  of  different  conntries  each  in  its  own  hook,  and  were 
zi£Ter  made  to  understand  how  the  history  of  one  eountiy  is 
e<»m6eted  with  that  of  many  others. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  writing  this  hook  was  to  help  you  to 
avoid  this  dtffieulty,  and  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  chrono- 
Intfy  of  history*  that  is,  the  time  or  age  in  which  eyents  happened, 
—which  took  place  first,  and  which  last. 

Now,  if  yoa  wish  to  hecome  good  historians,  I  advise  you  to 
eommit  to  memory  the  periods  or  parts  into  which  I  have  divided 
TOUT  hook,  and  to  rememher  veiy  correctly  the  dates  helonging  to 
eieli.  When  you  have  learned  to  know  these  well,  you  will  have 
a  douUe  pleasure  in  reading  or  hearing  any  interesting  historical 
^  hecause  you  will  recollect  at  once  when  it  must  have  taken 
place,  and  will  understand  something  of  the  state  of  the  world  at 
tbttime. 

I  have  also  made  you  an  Index,  which  will  help  yon  to  trace 
the  history  of  any  nation  from  the  heginning.  But  you  know, 
after  all,  this  histoiy  will  be  a  mere  outline,  which  you  must  fill 
op  by  reading  other  books. 


Z  TO   MY  YOUNG   READEB8. 

You  will  by  this  time  understand  one  of  my  reasons  for  writing 

this  book.     Bat  I  had  another  reason.     There  are  many  persons 

trying  to  learn  something  about  the  World  in  which  Hiey  Live,  who 

never  think  of  their  Place  in  the  World,     I  hope  this  will  not  be 

your  case;  for,  while  yon  are  informing  your  mind  and  filling 

yonr  memory  with  useful  knowledge,  I  want  you  to  be  learning  at 

the  same  time  more  of  the  character  of  God  and  of  your  duty  to 

Him  and  to  your  fellow-creatures  for  His  sake ;  bo  that  you  may 

daily  delight  more  in  His  sendee,  and  beoome  more  happy  in 

yourself,  and  more  useful  to  society,  in  whatever  rektions  of  life 

you  may  be  called  on  to  fill. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

£•  S«  A. 
March  31, 1856. 
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Sxcnov  1. 

It  is  Dov  nearly  six  thoasuid  jean  rinee  God,  htTing  made  the 
earth  and  the  things  that  are  in  it,  the  sea  and  the  things  that  are 
therein,  and  ereated  man  to  be  the  lord  of  the  earth,  prononneed  all 
His  works  to  he  "  verj  good.*' 

Who  ean  imagine  6,000  years  ?  One  year  is  a  long  time.  A 
hmidred  years  ago  none  of  ns  were  bom.  Ten  hundred  1  Sixty 
hundred  !  In  this  long  time  what  numbers  of  men  mnst  haye  lired 
and  died  on  the  earth  f  Should  yon  not  like  to  know  some  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  hare  been  done  on  the  earth  in  this  long  time  ? 
To  find  out  the  things  that  have  been  done,  we  must  read  about  the 
different  people  in  the  world,  and  this  reading  we  call  the  history 
of  the  world. 

We  shoold  not  hare  known  anything  about  the  early  history  of 
the  world,  or  of  the  history  of  the  first  man  and  woman,  if  God 
Himself  had  not  been  pleased  to  give  us  the  Bible.  The  Bible  tells 
Hi  how  God  made  the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seyenth, 
which  was  the  first  Sabbath.  It  tells  us  that  the  first  man  and 
woman  were  holy  and  beantifol  creatures,  for  they  were  made  like 
unto  God  Himself.  It  ako  tells  us  why  man  is  now  sinful  and 
miserable.  It  was  because  he  left  off  obeying  his  great  Creator, 
snd  belieyed  a  lie  which  Satan  told  him. 

Satan  had  been  once  an  angel  in  heayen,  but  he  kept  not  his 
£rst  estate  of  obedience  and  happiness ;  he  disobeyed  God,  and 
kU  from  hearen.  What  did  Satan  then  do  ?  He  came  to  this 
7ocld  to  persuade  man  also  to  disobey  God.    And  man  did  so.     Man 

6* 
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left  his  Creator,  and  followed  the  Evil  One,  and  hecame  like  him, 
sinful  and  miserable.     Suppose  God  had  then  left  poor  fallen  man 
to  himself,  and  to  his  new  master,  Satan ;  what  a  sad  world  would  it 
now  he,  given  up  to  sin  and  misery ;  and  what  a  wretched  creature 
should  I  be,  as  Satan's  slave,  with  all  things   around  me  under 
his  dominion  1     Miserable   now,   and,   like  Satan   himself,  looking 
forward  to  greater  and  greater  misery  1     But  God,  who  is  **  slow 
to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy,*'  did  not  cast  off  sinful  man.    He 
told  Satan  that  the  woman's  seed  should  destroy  his  power  and  his 
works.    But  this  was  not  to  be  done  at  onee,  and  the  history  quickly 
shows  us  the  effect  of  sin.     Adam  and  Eve's  character  was  changed 
from  holiness  to  wickedness,   so  that  they  found  it  very  difficult 
to  try  to  serve  God,  and  God  drove  them  from  their  beautiful  garden. 
After  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven  from  Paradise,  they  had  chil- 
dren bom  to  them,  with  the  same  sinful  nature  as  their  own,  and 
we  soon  find  them  suffering  the  misery  that  must  follow  from  sin. 
Adam's  first  son  Cain,  **  was  of  that  Wicked  Otoe,"  and  murdered 
his  good  brother  Abel.     Cain  was  then  obliged  to  leave  his  father's 
house,  where  God  was  worshipped,  and  he  went  to  another  land, 
where  he  built  a  city,  and  had  a  large  family.     These  people  were 
very  wise  in  working  in  brass  and  iron,  in  keeping  cattle,  and  in 
music ;  but  we  fear  they  were  not  so  wise  in  the  knowledge  of  God 
as  in  the  things  of  this  life.    At  length  mankind  grew  so  corrupt, 
that  God  warned  them  He  would  destroy  them  off  the  earth  with  a 

flood  of  waters. 

Sbction  2. 

For  120  years,  Noah,  a  just  man,  preached  to  these  wicked  people 
of  their  sins,  and  of  the  anger  of  a  holy  God.  While  he  taught  them, 
he  also  went  on  building  an  ark,  in  which  God  promised  to  save  him 
from  the  punishment  which  was  coming  on  the  wilful  sinners.  The 
world  was  now  getting  on  towards  2,000  years  old.  Oh,  how  fast 
had  sin  grown  in  these  years  since  Adam's  fall  I  But  would  God 
save  only  Noah?  No,  this  good  man  received  a  blessing  for  his 
family  also;  his  gracious  God  commanded  liim  to  take  vnth  him 
into  the  ark  his  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  their  wives ;  and  with 
him  they  were  saved  from  this  dreadful  flood.  Noah  and  his  fiamily 
stayed  in  the  ark  more  than  a  year.  How  glad  they  must  have  been 
to  walk  once  again  on  the  dry  land  ! 

But  one  of  Noah's  sons.  Ham,  was  not  like  himself.     He  did  not 
honour  his  father ;  and,  on  that  occasion,  the  Spirit  of  God  inspired 
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Noah  to  foretell  the  fifture  history  of  Ham's  children,  and  that  also 
of  Japheth  and  Sham.  Noah's  three  sons  had  many  children,  and 
in  time  their  families  spread  orer  a  good  deal  of  that  country  in  Asia 
near  where  the  Garden  of  Eden  was.  Bnt  you  will  say,  As  there  is 
no  Garden  of  Eden  now,  how  can  we  he  snre  whether  it  was  in  Asia 
or  in  Enrope,  in  Africa  or  in  America  7  We  may  be  snre  by  this, — 
that  the  same  river  Euphrates,  which  the  Bible  tells  ns,  watered  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  is  at  this  day  to  be  seen  at  the  western  side  of 
Asia, 

The  children  of  Noah's  sons  continued  together,  and  at  this  time 
they  aD  q>oke  the  same  language,  and  seemed  to  agree  very  well  with 
each  other.  We  are  sorry,  howerer,  to  find  that  they  agreed  to  do  one 
thing,  which  shows  their  unbelief  and  pride.  As  they  journeyed, 
perhaps  seeking  pasture  for  their  flocks,  they  came  to  a  plain  near 
the  riTer  Enphrates,  and  they  stopped  there.  But  they  forgat  God ; 
and  when  they  looked  up  at  the  beautiful  rainbow,  they  did  not  love 
the  Lord,  who  had  giyen  it  to  Noah  as  the  sign  that  He  would  never 
Bead  another  flood  upon  the  earth.  So  they  began  to  build  a  city 
tnd  a  tower,  and  feeling  strong  in  being  so  well  agreed  together,  they 
east  off  the  authority  of  God.  But,  if  men  do  not  join  together 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  it  will  be  seen  some  time  or  other  that  their 
strength  is  but  weakness.  The  Lord  saw  the  city  and  the  tower 
which  they  builded,  and  he  saw  also  the  "  sinful  imagination  "  of  their 
prond  hearts.  Then  He  said,  **  Let  ns  go  down,  and  there  confound 
th^  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." 
So  they  left  off  to  build  the  city,  and  the  name  of  it  was  called  Babel, 
or  eoofiision. 

Bot  was  there  at  this  time  no  person  and  no  family  who  feared 
God?  Yes,  there  was.  God  has  always  had  His  people  in  the 
earth.  Long  before  the  flood,  repenting  Adam  had  his  son,  righteous 
Abel ;  and  after  him  came  Seth,  and  his  son  Enos,  who  called  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord*  In  this  family  was  bom  Enoch,  who  *'  walked 
with  God ;"  and,  after  him,  just  Noah,  '*  who  found  grace  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord."  His  son  Shem,  with  his  brother  Japheth, 
honoured  their  parent,  and  obtained  the  blessing  of  the  Lord.  Noah 
himself  was  alive  long  after  some  of  his  descendants  began  to  build 
the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was  about  100  years  after  the  fioo(f. 

We  must  now  begin  to  think  of  what  Noah*s  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth,  were  doing.  The  first  of  whom  we  are  told  any 
great  things  is  Ham  ;  the  next  is  Shem,  in  whose  family  the  worship 
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of  God  was  preserved.  Of  some  of  his  iamil/we  shall  have  to  sa^ 
mach,  for  from  them,  long  afterwards,  descended  onr  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Japheth*s  children  continued  for  some  time  mixed  with 
those  of  Shem,  hut  at  last  many  famous  nations  (among  them  onr 
own)  arose  from  his  descendants,  and  we  shall  have  to  think  more 
about  him  when  we  begin  to  read  the  history  of  later  times. 


PAET  II. 

FROM  THE  DISPERSION  TO  THE  CAPTIVITy  OF  THE  JEWS 

UNDER  NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

B.C.  2233  TO  B.O.  606. 


CHAPTER   I. 

HOW  THE  WOBLD  WAS  PEOPLED  AFTEB  THE  FLOOD. 

Section  1. 

In  less  than  .twenty  years  after  they  had  left  off  hnilding  the  tower 
of  Bahel,  a  grandson  of  Ham,  named  Nimrod,  began  to  baild  a  city 
near  Babel,  which  he  called  Babylon.  Nimrod's  father  was  Cash, 
who  was  Ham's  eldest  son.  Soon  after,  a  son  of  Shem,  named 
Asshnr,  bnilt  another  city  to  the  north  of  Babylon,  which  he  called 
Nineveh.  The  kings  of  these  cities  soon  began  to  quarrel  and  fight 
with  each  other.  Sometimes  one  conquered,  sometimes  the  other. 
Nineveh  was  the  capital  of  Assyria,  and  Babylon  was  the  capital  of 
Babylonia ;  but  when  they  were  joined  under  one  king,  his  king- 
dom was  called  the  Assyiian  Empire.  This  was  the  first  great 
empire  in  the  world.  I  fear  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  both  very 
wicked  cities  almost  from  their  foundation,  and  I  think  we  shall  not 
have  much  good  to  tell  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  at  any  time.  Indeed, 
a  long  while  aflter  this,  it  had  so  increased  in  wickedness,  that  we 
often  read  of  it  in  the  Bible  as  a  sort  of  type  of  rebellion  against 
God,  and  of  cruelty  to  His  people ;  and  those  that  were  particularly 
the  Lord's  enemiesi  He  sometimes  ^eaks  of  under  the  name  of 
Babylon. 
You  may  wonder  to  find  so  many  talented  people  before  the  flood 
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uzuag  wicked  Cain's  'sons,  and  to  hear  that  this  great  city  Babylon 
was  bnilt  by  wieked  Ham*s  sons.  To  nnderstand  this  better,  yoa 
most  remember  that  when  Adam  and  Eve  disobeyed  God,  Satan 
beoame  the  God  of  this  world,  and  the  Lord  permitted  him  to  give 
liis  children  great  power  to  oppress,  that  men  might  see  what  a  bad, 
crael  master  they  had  chosen,  instead  of  the  kind,  loving  Father  who 
wis  their  rightfol  King.  Bat  God's  children  knew  their  Father  was 
stronger  than  Satan,  and  waited  for  the  hoar  when  God  shonld  falfil 
the  word  He  bad  spoken  in  the  Ckrden  of  Eden,  and  believed  that  in 
the  proper  time  Satan's  power  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  God 
wooid  again  bring  baek  this  fallen  world  to  peace  and  holiness. 

We  cannot  be  sore  of  anything  in  the  early  history  of  the  world, 
exc^t  so  far  as  we  find  it  in  the  Bible ;  because,  as  no  one  knew 
how  to  write  books,  the  people  could  only  try  to  remember  what 
their  lathers  and  grandfathers  had  told  them,  and,  as  yon  may  sup- 
pose, they  often  forgot,  or  made  mistakes.  This  sort  of  history  is 
called  tradition. 

With  regard  to  the  Assyrian  Empire,  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  soon  became  very  powerful.  At  first  it  included  only  a  part 
of  what  we  now  call  Turkey  in  Asia,  but  it  soon  spread  over  the 
eoontries  aronnd  it.  In  very  early  times  there  was  one  famous 
king  of  Assyria,  called  Ninns ;  he  was  a  powerful  conqueror,  and 
be  made  Nineveh  a  much  finer  city.  When  he  was  dead,  his  Queen, 
Semiramia,  reigned.  She  improved  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  made 
it  vesj  beautiful  and  strong.  The  walls  she  built  round  the  city 
are  said  to  have  been  800  feet  high.  These  walls  were  also  very 
thifik — so  thick  that  six  chariots  drawn  by  horses  could  be  driven 
fide  by  side  on  the  top.  There  was  a  temple  in  Babylon,  in  which 
was  a  large  golden  idol  forty  feet  high.  It  was  an  image  of  Nimrod,* 
and  the  people  called  it  Belus,  and  Baal,  and  prayed  to  it ;  so  the 
Assyrians  became  idolaters.  But  when  Semiramis  had  made  her 
city  BO  beautiful,  she  was  not  content  to  live  in  it,  and  to  rule  over 
the  countries  her  husband,  Ninus,  had  conquered.  She  wished  also 
to  be  a  conqueror ;  and  we  are  told  she  went  as  fiir  as  India  to  try 
sod  eonqner  that  country,  but  she  did  not  succeed,  and  returned  in 
disgraee  to  her  own  land. 

Her  son,  Ninias,  reigned  after  her,  and  then  the  nations  that 

*  We  are  told  in  2  Kings  xvii.  30,  that  the  men  of  Cnth  worshipped  Nergal. 
Cath  or  Ccuh  was,  as  yon  know,  the  father  of  Nimrod,  and  some  perBons 
think  that  Kimiod's  deacendauta  worahipped  him  under  the  name  of  Nergal. 
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Kions  and  Semiramis  had  conquered  agreed 'to  fight  against  him. 
They  took  away  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  and,  after  this,  no 
one  knows  what  happened  in  Assyria  for  several  hnndred  years. 
Lately  some  wondeiidl  marhles  and  stataes  have  heen  ddg  oat  of 
the  gronnd  at  Nineveh,  with  mnch  writing  carved  upon  them.  Per- 
haps, when  learned  men  have  made  oat  more  exactly  what  is  written 
npon  them,  we  shall  discover  the  history  of  the  Empire  of  Assyria 
daiing  these  centaries.  In  Genesis  xiv.  1,  we  read  of  Amraphel, 
King  of  Shinar.  This  kingdom  was  prohahly  that  small  portion  left 
io  Assyria  after  the  Empire  of  Ninias  had  been  destroyed,  which  was 
abont  400  years  after  the  delage,  or  2,000  years  before  Christ. 

Section  2. 

At  first,  Noah,  with  all  his  sons,  lived  near  the  river  Enphrates, 
bat  they  had  very  large  familfes,  and  their  children  were  soon  obliged 
to  settle  oat  farther  on  every  side. 

Cash  had  other  sons  besides  Nimrod ;  one  of  these  fonnded  the 
kingdom  of  Sheba,  or  Abyssinia;  another,  after  living  awhile  in 
Arabia,  peopled  Seba,  or  Ethiopia.  You  will  remember,  long  after, 
how  the  Qaeen  of  Sheba*  came  to  learn  from  King  Solomon,  and, 
still  longer  after,  how  the  eannch  of  Candace,  Queen  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, heard  the  Gospel  from  Philip  and  believed.  Both  the  queens 
are  supposed  to  have  governed  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia  together,  for 
they  were  become  one  kingdom. 

Ham  had  three  other  sons.  The  name  of  one  of  these  was 
Canaan;  Canaan's  eldest  son  was  Sidon.  He  lived  in  Turkey 
in  Asia,  on  the  sea-coast  The  people  of  his  land  soon  became 
famoas  in  managing  ships,  especially  when,  some  time  after,  they 
had  built  another  city,  called  Tyre,  near  the  same  place.  From 
Canaan  also  descended  the  Amorites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,  children  of 
Heth,  &c.,  who  were  destroyed,  by  the  command  of  the  Lord,  for 
their  wickedness,  and  their  land  (the  land  of  Canaan)  given  by  God 
to  the  children  of  Israel. 

The  other  two  sons  of  Ham  were  called  Phut  and  Mizraim.  Phut 
went  the  farthest  into  Africa,  and  was  the  father  of  the  negroes. 
Mizraim,  or  Menes,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  settled  in  the  north- 
east of  Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  and  built  Memphis, 
which  was  the  first  capital  of  Egypt.  This  was  160  years  after 
the  flood.     Egypt  soon  became  celebrated  for  the  learning  of  the 

*  Some  learned  men  tell  as  that  the  Qneen  of  Sheba  oame  from  Arabia  ; 
however,  the  traditions  of  Abyssinia  say  she  oame  from  that  country. 
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people,  and  the  beauty  of  the  cities.  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  was  one  of 
the  most  beaatifnl  cities  the  world  ever  saw.  We  are  told  that  it 
lisd  100  gates*  bat  we  cannot  feel  sore  of  this  and  of  other  wonder- 
fill  things  we  read  about  £gypt ;  for  in  those  early  times,  yon  know, 
it  is  all  tradition.  I  think  they  used  often  to  make  pictures  of  what 
they  wished  to  remember,  before  they  learned  to  write  them  down. 
These  pietnrea  are  called  by  a  veiy  hard  name,  hieroglyphics.  They 
used  to  find  ont  a  great  deal  about  the  stars  too ;  but  I  am  afraid 
thej  forgot  who  placed  them  in  the  heavens ;  for  the  Egyptians,  as 
irell  as  most  of  Noah's  descendants,  soon  became  idolaters.  They 
worshipped  Misraim  after  his  death,  under  the  name  of  Osiris,  and 
bsd  many  other  idols.  The  early  Egyptian  kings  seem  to  hate 
been  wise  men,  and  to  haye  governed  their  people  kindly. 

Bat  at  length  some  shepherds  from  Arabia  or  Sidon  attacked 
Egfpt,  and  conquered  a  great  part  of  it  These  shepherd-kings,  as 
ihey  were  called,  were  very  cruel  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  people 
were  so  unhappy  that  they  left  oflf  tiying  to  be  wise  and  learned,  and 
became  as  ignorant  and  barbarons  as  some  of  their  neighbours.  This 
is  thonght  to  have  been  about  100  years  after  Mizraim  built  Memphis, 
sod  more  than  800  years  after  the  flood.  The  shepherd-kings  are 
supposed  to  have  kept  possession  of  Egypt  for  two  or  three  hundred 
Tears.  At  last  the  Egyptians  again  became  free  and  learned,  and 
hr  many  centuries  Egypt  was  a  famous  and  powerful  country,  and 
its  people  were  thought  the  wisest  in  the  world. 

The  early  history  of  Egypt  is,  however,  often  uncertain,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  shepherd-kings ;  and  I  think  there  is  oaly  one  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  whose  name  you  need  try  to  remember. 
It  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  tell  exactly  when  he  lived :  pro- 
bably it  was  nearly  1,800  years  before  Christ,  and  about  500  years 
after  the  flood.  He  was  called  Sesostris,  and  was  a  great  conqueror. 
He  subdued  several  nations,  and  greatly  enlarged  his  kingdom, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  most  famous  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
kings. 

Bat  I  must  tell  you  some  things  which  were  done  in  those  early 
times  which  we  are  sure  of^  for  many  of  them  can  be  seen  in  Egypt 
at  the  present  day.  For  instance,  everybody  has  heard  of  those 
wonderful  pyramids  which  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  One  of 
the  pyramids  is  nearly  500  feet  high,  which  is  twice  as  high  as  it  is 
to  the  top  of  most  churches.  Some  of  the  pyramids  are  like  a  sugar- 
loaf  in  shape ;  and  they  say  that  Egyptian  kings  were  buried  in  the 
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pyramids.  There  are  also  other  barying-places,  called  cataeombsy 
which  are  hewii  oat  of  the  rock,  and  which  go  a  grea£  way  under 
ground.  Then  there  are  large  stone  figures,  some  of  them  ten  times 
as  high  as  a  tall  man.  One  is  in  the  shape  of  a  lion,  with  a  woman's 
head — it  is  called  the  sphjnx.  There  is  also  a  wonderfully  large 
lake,  called  Moeris,  which  supplies  all  the  land  of  Egypt  with  water 
when  the  Nile  £eu1s  ;  for  you  know  it  never  rains  in  Egypt.  (Zech. 
xiy.  18.)  Howeyer,  I  cannot  tell  you  half  the  wonders  of  Egypt, 
and  we  must  now  go  on  to  other  coantries. 

BsonoN  8. 

But  you  will  ask  what  Shem  and  Japheth*8  children  were  doing  all 
this  time?  We  have  only  yet  heard  of  Shem*s  son  Asshur,  and 
probably  they  were  in  no  haste  to  leave  their  good  old  father,  Noah, 
who  lived  850  years  after  he  left  the  ark.  They  kept  up  the  wor- 
ship of  Q-od,  and  no  doubt  were  happier  than  any  of  the  wicked  bat 
powerful  nations  which  sprung  from  their  brother  Ham.  But  when 
their  children  became  too  numerous  to  live  in  the  same  land,  and 
began  to  spread  themselves  over  Europe  and  Asia,  their  families  also 
soon  forgat  the  Lord,  and  turned  to  idolatry.  It  is  doubly  sad  to  see 
the  children  of  religious  parents  forgetting  their  flstther's  God. 

Three  of  Japheth*s  sons,  Magog,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  travelled 
far  towards  the  north,  and  from  them  came  that  great  empire  we  now 
call  Russia,  but  of  which  scarcely  anything  was  thought  for  many 
centuries.  Madai,  another  of  Japheth*s  sons,  went  but  a  little  way 
north  of  his  first  home,  to  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  from 
him  sprang  the  Medes,  who  were  afterwards  so  great  a  nation. 
Tiras  seems  to  have  crossed  over  the  little  Harrow  sea,  which  yoa 
will  find  on  the  map,  between  Asiatic  Turkey  and  European  Turkey, 
and  settled  in  European  Turkey,  and  peopled  Thrace ;  while  the 
four  sons  of  his  brother  Javan  peopled  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  now  called  Greece,  Italy,  and  Southern  Spain.  The 
islands  of  the  Great  Sea,  or  Sea  of  Tarshish,  as  the  Mediterranean 
was  sometimes  called,  were  also  peopled  by  the  children  of  Javan. 
We  must  try  and  remember  the  old  names  of  places,  as  well  as  what 
they  are  called  now,  or  we  shall  not  understand  what  places  are 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible. 

The  children  of  Gomer  went  into  the  middle  and  north-west  of 
Europe,  and  by  degrees  peopled  all  the  remaining  countries.  So, 
you  see,  we  English,  as  well  as  the  French  and  the  Germans  and  the 
Dutch,  &c.,  are  all  descended  from  Gomer.    Are  yon  not  glad  to 
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know  that  yoa  are  descended  from^  Gomer,  and  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  good  Japheth,  and  not  of  the  wicked  Ham  ? 

None  of  Japheth's  descendants  seem  to  have  heen  much  noticed 
Iq  the  world  for  nearly  1,000  years  after  the  flood.  Even  the  Modes, 
who  were  so  lamons  afterwards,  have  little' early  history  or  tradition. 
There  was  ofu  ancient  kingdom  established  in  Greece,  we  are  told, 
260  years  after  the  flood.  It  was  called  Sicyon,  and  it  lasted,  they 
saj,  1,000  years  ;  hat  little  is  known  about  it.  Some  of  the  cities  of 
Greece  became  very  famons,  bat  it  was  long  after  the  times  of  which 
we  are  now  reading. 

Bxcnow  4. 

God  had  said  that  Japheth  was  to  live  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and 
therelbre  Sham's  descendants  will  be  heard  of  before  Japheth's 
became  &moii8.  Shem's  sons  chiefly  peopled  Asia,  as  Japheth's 
peopled  £urope,  and  Ham*s  peopled  Africa :  bat  near  their  first 
ikome  thej  were  all  intermixed.  Babylon  had  only  been  bailt  aboat 
ten  years,  when  we  find  China  and  India  peopled.  Learned  men 
hare  not  been  able  to  tell  us  much  about  the  beginning  of  China, 
though  it  ia  supposed  that  a  great-grandson  of  Bhem's  son  Arphaxad 
peopled  it.     His  name  was  Joktau. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  know  how  India  was  peopled ;  for,  ex- 
cept in  the  time  of  Semiramis,  when,  you  know,  the  king  was  power- 
fal  enmigk  to  conquer  her^  we  hear  little  of  India  for  more  than  1,000 
Tears.  You  have  not  forgotten  Asshur,  that  son  of  Shem  who  built 
XiiieTeh.  Then  there  was  Aram,  who  peopled  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia ;  and  Lud,  the  iather  of  the  Lydians.  These  countries 
were  near  their  early  home.  .  Elam  went  only  a  little  way  to  the 
south  east,  and  settled  in  the  country  we  call  Persia.  At  first  these 
people  were  called  Elamites,  after  the  name  of  their  father  Elam. 
It  was  centuries  before  they  were  much  heard  of. 

Bui  the  most  remarkable  of  Shem*s  sons  was  the  eldest  son, 
Arphaxad,  because  from  his  grandson,  Eber,  descended  Abraham, 
the  father  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  whom  God  had  chosen  to  be  His 
own  people,  and  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  Him  and  of  His  Word, 
and  amongst  whom  that  promised  seed  of  the  woman  was  to  be 
bom  who  should  bruise  the  serpent*8  head. 

Noah  died  just  about  the  time  Abraham  was  bom,  850  years 
after  the  flood.  Most  likely  Shem  and  Japheth  were  living,  and  no 
doubt  there  were  many  persons  in  their  families  who  loved  and  served 
God ;  fer  God  has  never  left  the  world  quite  in  Satan's  power.     We 
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have  learned  a  great  deal  in  this  chapter  ahont  nations  who  served 
Satan,  bnt  in  the  next  we  shall  hear  about  the  nation  whom  God 
chose  to  serve  Himself,  and  of  which  we  read  so  mnch  in  oar  Bible. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FBOM   THE   CALL   OF  ABRAHAM   TO   SAUL,   THE    FIBST   KINO   OF   ISRAEL. 

Section  1. 

We  have  learned  how  the  sons  and  sons'  sons  of  Noah  began  to 
spread  themselves  over  the  earth.  The  nations  descended  from  them 
soon  forgat  Q-od ;  therefore  He  was  pleased  to  choose  from  among 
them  one  family  to  keep  ap  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Himself 
in  the  world.  This  blessing  was  given  to  the  children  of  Shem  ;  for 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  chosen  nation  of  Israel,  descended  from 
Bhem. 

It  was  nearly  400  years  after  the  flood  that  Abraham  was  called 
of  God ;  but  we  need  not  enter  much  into  his  history,  since  you  can 
read  the  only  account  we  have  of  it  in  your  Bible.  It  is  pleasant 
to  turn  away  from  the  early  history  of  those  great  nations  we  read 
of  in  the  last  chapter,  to  God*s  own  account  of  this  little  family  and 
nation ;  for  we  are  no  longer  wondering  whether  what  we  read  is 
sure  and  true.  The  learned  men  who  wrote  about  the  rise  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians  may  have  made  many  mistakes  in  putting 
together  the  traditions  of  those  days.  But  the  history  of  the  people 
of  Israel  is  certain ;  for  it  is  given  in  the  Bible. 

Why  does  God  tell  us  so  much  about  Israel  ?  Because  they  were 
His  chosen  people.  God  cares  little  for  the  history  of  mighty  or 
feeble  nations,  if  all  they  du  belongs  only  to  this  world.  But  of  His 
own  people  He  keeps  a  strict  account,  helping  them  in  trouble, 
punishing  them  for  sin,  and  leading  them  on  to  their  home  in  heaven. 
May  we  all  belong  to  that  flock  of  Christ,  of  which  the  nation  of 
Israel  was  a  type  or  shadow !  The  world  often  takes  no  note  of  this 
little  flock,  bnt  God  watches  over  it  every  moment  with  tender  love, 
and  its  history  belongs  not  to  earth  but  to  heaven. 

When  God  told  Abraham  that  He  had  chosen  him  to  be  the  father 
of  that  nation  which  was  to  be  His  people,  and  the  father  also  of  the 
promised  seed,  Christ  Jesus,  he  was  living  in  Mesopotamia,  at  a 
place  called  Haran.     This  country  lay  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
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Euphnies,  to  the  nortli  of  Babylon.  His  father,  Terah,  had  taken 
him  there,  with  his  nephew  Lot,  from  Babylonia,  where  they  had 
lired  among  the  Chaldeea. 

When  God  called  Abraham,  He  told  him  to  go  and  trarel  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  see  that  eonntiy  which  He  meant  to  give  to  his 
children.  Abraham  wandered  in  Canaan  many  years,  and  thus  God 
gare  these  nations  an  opportunity  to  notiee  Abraham's  example,  and 
to  learn  from  him  how  to  serve  God.  Lot  also  lived  amongst  them. 
So  the  wieked  nations  of  Canaan  eoald  not  say  they  had  no  opportn- 
nity  to  learn  better.  They  had  warnings  also  in  fearfnl  judgments. 
Yoo  remember  how  God  destroyed  some  eities  aboat  that  time,  by 
raining  fire  and  brimstone  on  them.  Bat  they  did  not  take  the  warn- 
ing, thoagh  they  eonld  stand  at  the  soath  of  their  eonntry  and  see  the 
Salt  or  Dead  Sea  flowing  over  the  phioe  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
had  stood.  They  became  worse  and  worse  in  the  400  years  that  God 
waited  before  He  destroyed  them. 

Abraham  was  100  years  old  when  Isaac  was  bom — that  great  type 
of  Jesns  Christ.  When  Isaac  was  grown  np,  Abraham  sent  his  wise 
and  holy  servant,  Eliezer,  to  Haran,  in  Padan  Aram,  which  is  the 
northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  to  the  very  city  from  whence  Abraham 
had  eome.  He  had  left  relations  there,  who,  he  hoped,  still  served 
the  tme  God,  and  from  among  them  he  desired  a  wife  for  Isaac.  No 
donbt,  too,  God  intended  that  both  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
Israelites  should  be  descended  from  Shem,  and  from  Shem's  son, 
Arphaxad. 

Eliezer  had  to  cross  his  own  conntiy  in  his  journey  to  Mesopo* 
tamia,  for  he  was  bom  at  Damascus,  in  Syria.  Thus  we  see  how 
early  Damascus  was  built,  and  it  is  the  only  city  in  the  world  which 
was  built  in  those  early  times  which  is  a  flourishing  city  to  the  present 
day.  Eliezer  had  a  long  joumey  to  take,  but  be  was  in  God*s  care, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  prayer.  He  succeeded  in  his  errand,  and  Isaac 
married  his  cousin,  Bebekah.  (Gen.  xxiv.)  No  doubt  you  would  like 
to  know  if  Abraham's  other  son,  Ishmael,  was  the  iather  of  a  great 
nation,  as  well  as  Isaac,  for,  I  daro  say,  you  remember  reading  in 
your  Bible  how  God  commanded  Abraham  to  send  away  Ishmael  and 
his  mother.  (Gen.  xxi.)  They  went  into  that  part  of  the  Arabian 
desert  called  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  God  had  said  of  Ishmael,  '  *  He 
will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him  ;  and  he  shall  dweU  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren  "  (Gen.  xvi.  12),  that  is,  he  shall  continue  to  dwell— shall 
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were  pennitted  to  live  to  enter  Canaan,  which  was  to  be  the  inheri- 
tance of  their  children.     (Dent.  i.  84-40.)* 

Seotiom  3. 

The  first  war  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  engaged  seems 
to  have  been  against  Arad,  whose  kingdom  was  in  the  south  of 
Canaan,  and  whom  they  conquered.  This  war  arose  from  the  Edom- 
ites,  Esau's  children,  refusing  to  allow  the  Israelites  to  pass  through 
their  country ;  so  they  had  to  turn  aside  and  go  through  the  land  of 
Arad.  You  may  feel  surprised  that  God  did  not  oblige  the  Edomites 
to  allow  His  people  to  pass  through  Edom,  but  we  are  told  God 
remembered  Esau  was  the  son  of  His  servant  Isaac,  and  for  his  sake 
He  spared,  for  the  present,  this  unbrotherly  nation.  Perhaps  this 
encouraged  the  Moabites  and  Midianites  to  sin  against  Israel.  The 
wicked  often  presume  from  God's  mercy.  But  God  would  have  the 
nations  know  that  He  Himself  fought  for  Israel,  and  He  commanded 
Moses  to  march  against  the  Midianites,  and  to  conquer  thero, 
although  they  were  descended  from  Abraham,  His  friend.  Israel 
also  fought  against  sereral  other  nations  on  this  side  Jordan,  and 
obtained  possession  of  their  lands  in  the  latter  part  of  the  forty  years 
of  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 

By  the  end  of  that  time,  all  who  were  above  twenty  years  old  at 
the  beginning  of  those  forty  years  had  died,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb. 
Before  that  rebellion  which  occasioned  their  long  wanderings,  the 
Israelites  were  about  to  enter  Canaan  a(  the  south ;  now  they  were  at 
the  east  of  the  land,  just  opposite  Jericho,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan. 

But  Moses  and  Aaron  were  not  to  lead  them  into  the  promised 
land.  They  had  dishonoured  God  at  the  waters  of  Meribah,  and 
this  was  their  punishment.  (Numb.  zx.  8-18.)  And  yet  they  were 
both  His  dear,  pardoned  children.  How  terrible  is  God  in  His 
holiness,  and  how  He  hates  sin,  even  while  He  loves  and  pardons 
the  sinner  I  Joshua  led  the  people  into  the  promised  land.  Jordan 
opened  a  dry  path  for  them,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  flat 

*  I  think  you  would  like  to  know  that,  in  the  desert  round  Mount  Sinai, 
travellerg  have  often  noticed  writing  carved  all  over  the  rooks.  They  won- 
dered how  any  one  could  stay  in  that  hot  desert  long  enough  to  cut  so  many 
words  on  these  rocks,  without  becoming  faint  and  lU.  But  now  they  be^Tin 
to  think  they  have  found  out  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  sentences,  which 
they  say,  are  about  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 
Then  they  recollected  that  the  Israelites  wandered  there  forty  years,  and 
that  they  could  climb  up  the  burning  rocks  and  write,  because  over  Xh^ii 
heads  there  was  a  cloud  by  day  to  keep  them  from  fainting  under  the  son, 
which  is  so  oppressive  in  those  hot  countries.     (Ps.  ov.  S9.) 
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before  them.  Tet  thej  were  still  rebellioas,  and  therefore  the  Lord 
would  not  permit  them  to  go  on  conqaering.  Learned  men  tell  ns 
tliai  Israel  has  never  possessed  all  the  land  God  had  promised  them, 
BO.  I  suppose,  when  thej  return  to  their  own  land,,  they  will  have  a 
larger  eonntry  than  they  have  ever  yet  had. 

The  children  of  Israel  continued  from  that  time  to  be  governed  by 
jadges,  until  they  wickedly  asked  for  a  king,  though  the  Lord  their 
God  was  their  king.  You*mu8t  find  all  this  in  your  Bible,  and  you 
will  see  how  they  sinned  against  God,  over  and  over  again.  Then 
God  gave  them  up  to  their  enemies ;  but  when  they  repented.  He  pitied 
than  and  pardoned  them.  All  this  is  very  instructive  to  us,  and 
should  teach  us  more  about  the  reason  why  God  often  sends  trouble, 
which  is  to  remind  us  of  our  sins,  and  make  us  turn  to  Him. 

And  now  we  must  notice  again  that  all  these  things  happened  to 
Israel  in  less  than  1,000  years  from  the  call  of  Abraham,  or  rather 
more  than  1,200  years  after  the  flood.  From  Abraham  to  Saul  is 
more  than  half  the  Old  Testament  history ;  and  see  how  much  we 
know  about  this  little  nation,  while  in  the  same  time  how  few  things 
we  had  to  tell  you  of  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world. 

Yon  must  try  and  understand  clearly  about  the  time  when  these 
things  happened.  We  read  that  Noah  died,  and  Abraham  was  bom, 
about  350  years  after  the  flood.  About  the  same  time,  Semiramis 
was  probably  reigning  over  Assyria,  and  the  Egyptians  were,  perhaps, 
sighing  under  the  tyi-anny  of  their  shepherd- kings.  But  when  wo 
inquire  what  other  countries  were  doing  at  the  same  period,  there  is 
no  history  to  tell  us.  By  the  time  Joseph  was  bom,  we  have  lost  all 
tnce  of  the  history  of  Assyria,  and  no  one  knows  what  was  doing 
there  while  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  nor 
til  the  time  they  were  governed  by  judges  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
But  after  the  time  of  Saul  we  hear  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  beginning 
to  fight  against  each  other  as  of  old. 

The  reason  we  know  more  of  the  history  of  Egypt  is,  because  it  is 
60  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  but  we  knoic 
nothing  of  Egypt  except  what  is  told  us  in  the  Bible.  There  are, 
indeed,  Egyptian  traditions,  but  we  can  scarcely  tell  how  far  to 
believe  them ;  for  the  history  of  ancient  Egypt  is  full  of  wonderful 
sti:»ries,  which  seem  like  fairy  tales  rather  than  history.  No  books 
were  written,  except  parts  of  the  Bible,  till  about  the  time  of  Saul, 
who  lived  1,100  years  before  Christ,  and  1,200  years  after  the  flood. 
The  first  uninspired  book  was  written  by  a  man  of  Tyre.     As  we 
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know  more  of  the  history  of  nations,  we  shall  see  how  often  the  most 
powerfal  ones  became  flonrishing  or  miserable,  according  to  their  con- 
duct  towards  the  little  coantry  which  was  given  to  Israel,  because 
Israel  was  the  nation  chosen^by  God. 


CHAPTER  m. 

FBOM   THE   TIME   OF   SAUL   TO   THE    DIVIStON   OF   THE   KINGDOM. 

Section  1. 

SoBfE  learned  men  have  told  ns  that  the  history  of  every  nation  bnt 
the  Jews  is  either  obscure  or  fabulous,  till  about  800  years  before 
Christ,  which  is  about  the  time  that  Elijah  lived. 

Obscure  means  nearly  dark,  or  when  we  can  see  very  little.  You 
will  own  we  have  been  able  to  see  very  little  of  what  the  nations  did 
as  yet.  I  dare  say  you  know  what  fabulous  means,  for  you  have 
read  fables,  and  thought  them  pretty  stories,  and  you  have  often 
found  some  truth  ia  what  they  meant  to  teach  us,  but  you  did  not 
believe  the  story  of  the  fable.  Just  so,  the  old  nations  invented  fables 
about  their  history,  but  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  know  what  they 
meant  by  them.  So,  if  we  had  not  the  Bible  to  help  us  a  little,  we 
should  scarcely  feel  sure  of  anything  till  about  800  years  before 
Christ  was  bom,  though  the  world  had  then  been  created  more  than 
8,000  years ;  and,  as  I  told  you,  the  world  is  not  6,000  years  old  at 
the  present  time  1  This  may  surprise  you ;  but  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  ons  hundred  years  as  we  go  on,  than  we  had  about  all 
these  three  tfiousand  years,  because  we  begin  to  get  to  re<U  history^ 
which  we  feel  sure  is  generally  true,  and  which  was  written  down  at 
the  time,  instead  of  being  merely  tradition.  There  is  one  thing* 
however,  in  all  these  fables  of  ancient  history,  which  often  reminds 
us  how  every  nation  is  descended  from  those  who  knew  God  and  His 
wonderful  deeds.  For,  mixed  up  with  their  strange  stories,  we  find 
accounts  of  things  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  customs  which  most 
have  been  taught  their  forefathers  by  God  Himself.  For  instance, 
every  nation  almost  has  a  tradition  about  a  deluge  which  destroyed 
nearly  every  one  in  their  country.  And  almost  every  nation  ofiers 
the  blood  of  slain  beasts  to  their  gods  to  obtain  pardon  for  sin — 
according  to  the  custom  of  sacrifices  which  God  appointed.  Most 
nations  have  also  a  tradition  of  a  fierce  dragon  which  did  much  mis- 
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ehief ;  and  this  story  no  doobt  meant  that  old  serpent,  Satan.  The 
besthoifl  tell  qs,  too,  of  a  strong  man  named  Heronles,  who  probably 
was  reaDy  the  Samson  of  the  Bible.  There  are  many  other  each 
traditions  among  idolatrous  nations,  which  wonld  teaeh  ns,  eren  if 
tbe  Bible  had  not  said  so,  that  once  every  nation  knew  the  tme  God, 
and  that  all  had  descended  from  one  common  lather. 

Before  we  go  on  with  oar  history  I  mnat  just  notice  Roth,  who 
lired  abont  200  years  before  Saul.  Rath  was  descended  from  Lot» 
and  lived  in  Moab,  and  the  reason  her  story  is  told  us  is  because  she 
mairied  Boaz,  who  was  descended  from  Judah.  Judah  was  that  son 
of  Jacob  in  whose  tribe  Christ  was  to  be  bom.  Boaz  was  the  great- 
grandfiaUier  of  David,  and  in  David's /nmtVy  Christ  was  bom,  though 
it  iraa  long,  long  afterwards.  It  is  Tery  pleasant  to  read  the  beauti- 
M  story  of  Rath  gleaning  in  the  fields  so  indastrionsly,  and  to  hear 
bow  tbe  pious  Boaz  came  among  his  workpeople,  wishing  them  God*s 
bimng,  and  bow  respectfully  and  holily  they  answered  him  with  a 
like  pious  wish.  And  then  to  notice  how  kindly  he  speaks  to  poor 
Bath,  and  how  attentive  Rath  was  to  help  and  comfort  her  good 
moiber-in-laWy  the  widow  Naomi.  When  we  read  such  sweet 
ueounti,  we  should  try  to  be  like  these  holy  people  as  we  go  about 
oor  usual  work. 

Bat  this  pleasant  history  of  one  of  the  Moabites  is  soon  followed 
by  a  sad  aeeount  of  the  Ammonites,  the  other  nation  descended  from 
Lot.  Saul's  first  war  when  he  was  made  king  was  against  these 
Ammonites,  who  came  up  to  fight  with  Israel,  and  had  shown  them- 
selves malieious  and  cmel.  Saul  conquered  them,  and  began  his 
reign  weU,  bat  it  grieves  us  to  read  the  rest  of  his  history.  At  first, 
be  seemed  to  love  God,  but  he  soon  ceased  to  obey  Him,  and  became 
jealous,  deceitful,  and  miserable.  After  his  death,  David,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Ruth,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  was  made  king. 
He  had  bloody  wars  with  the  Philistines,  the  Syrians,  and  other 
nations.  The  Syrians  were  now  becoming  very  famous  ;  they  lived 
to  the  north-east  of  Judea.  We  all  know  about  David's  son  Solomon, 
vho  was  a  great  type  of  Christ  in  His  future  reign  of  peace  on  earth, 
and  who  bailt  the  beantifol  temple  of  God  at  Jemsalem.  This  won- 
derfnl  temple  was  begnn  and  finished  without  the  least  noise  of 
bammers  or  other  tools.  (Exod.  xx.  25.)  The  stones  were  all  pre- 
pared, and  then  brought  and  put  into  their  places  without  any  sound. 
TMs  temple  stood  on  Mount  Moriah,  which  was  the  mountain  where 
Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  up  Isaac. 

6* 
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Bbctiom  2. 

There  was  one  city  which  had  become  very  famons  before  the  time 
of  Solomon,  and  continaed  so  long  after  his  death.  This  was  Tyre, 
a  seaport  to  the  north  of  Canaan.  The  Tyrians  were  very  skilfal ; 
they  knew  how  to  carve  timber  beantifally,  and  they  made  rich  purple 
or  scarlet  silk,  which  they  sold  for  so  mach  money  that  none  bnt  kings 
could  afford  to  buy.     They  were  also  the  best  sailors  in  the  world. 

In  those  days  it  was  thought  dangerons  to  go  in  a  ship,  and 
voyages  took  a  very  long  time.  Our  sailors  have  large  maps  of  the 
sea,  by  which  they  know  their  way ;  and  they  learn  to  find  where 
the  ship  is  by  means  of  the  snn.  And  they  have  a  compass, 
which  is  a  needle  rabbed  with  a  loadstone,  and,  when  balanced  in  a 
sort  of  box,  it  tarns  roand  and  points  towards  the  north  :  and  then, 
if  they  face  the  north,  their  backs  will  be  to  the  south,  and  they  will 
have  the  east  on  their  right  hand  and  the  west  on  their  left  But 
the  people  in  old  times  had  nothing  bat  the  stars  to  guide  them, 
and  if  it  were  cloudy  they  could  not  see  the  stars,  so  they  were 
afraid  to  go  far  from  land,  and  sailed  near  the  coast,  instead  of 
going  straight  across  the  sea.  So  you  may  fancy  how  long  they 
would  be  making  a  voyage.  In  some  Bibles  there  is  a  map  where 
a  line  is  drawn  to  show  St.  Paul's  voyage  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome. 
See  how  carefully  they  kept  near  the  coast,  instead  of  sailing 
straight  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Remember,  too,  how  they 
talked  of  staying  for  the  winter  at  that  large  island,  about  half-way, 
called  Crete,  or  Candia,  and  going  on  again  in  the  spring.  Why, 
an  English  ship  would  not  now  be  longer  going  all  round  the 
world.  St.  Paul's  voyage  was  1,000  years  after  the  Tyrians  brought 
Solomon  materials  for  the  Temple ;  but  they  seem  to  have  improved 
very  little  in  this  respect  during  all  that  time.  I  imagine  the 
Tynans  were  really  more  skilful  than  any  other  ancient  people  in 
ship  affiiirs,  for  almost  all  the  seaport  towns  in  those  days  were 
colonies  from  Tyre,  except  those  which  belonged  to  Tarshish.  A 
colony  means  a  number  of  people  from  one  country  settling  in  a 
friendly  way  in  another  country.  In  Solomon's  time  Tyre  was  very 
flourishing.  You  remember  Sidon  was  a  son  of  Canaan,  and  he 
lived  north  of  the  land  promised  to  Israel,  which  was,  at  that  time, 
inhabited  by  Canaan's  other  sons.  Sidon's  country  was  called 
Phoenicia,  and  its  first  capital  was  Sidon  ;  but  after  Tyre  was  built, 
that  became  the  greatest  city.  So,  you  see,  Tyre  belonged  to  the 
children  of  Ham. 
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We  are  told  thai  Tyre  and  Tanhish  do  not  always  mean  distinct 
plAces,  bat  sometimes  mean,  in  a  general  way,  rich  merchants  and 
their  ships.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  prophecies ;  hot,  in 
history,  we  must  remember  that  Tyre  was  boilt  by  the  sons  of 
HaiD.  Bat  Tarshish  was  one  of  those  fonr  sons  of  Javan  who, 
Toa  know,  peopled  the  sonth  of  Earope  ;  and  Javan  was  Japheth*s 
son.  (Gen.  z.  4,  5.)  Tarshish  first  made  a  settlement  to  the  sonth 
of  Canaan,  on  the  seaeoast,  bat  his  children  settled  in  other  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  stretching  at  last  to  the  soath  of  Spain ;  so 
that,  reaching  from  east  to  west  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  sea 
MtA  often  called  the  Sea  of  Tarshish.  We  shall  have  more  to  hear 
of  Tjre  and  Tarshish,  for  they  remind  ns  of  oar  own  dear  coantry, 
▼hich  is,  yoa  know,  now  so  famous  for  its  ships.  The  ships  of 
Tjre  and  Tarshish  were  employed  to  bring  Solomon  wonderful  and 
useful  things  from  many  different  places. 

Sbctiom  8. 

Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  was  a  very  powerfal  nation,  and 
was  especially  fiunous  for  its  horses.  Solomon  used  to  buy  them  for 
his  chariots,  but  alas  !  he  got  much  harm  by  becoming  friendly  with 
Egypt  and  other  idolatrous  countries.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
make  friends  with  those  who  serve  not  ihe  Lord,  for  our  hearts 
an  so  inclined  to  eril,  that,  if  we  do,  we  are  almost  sure  to  be 
led  astoiy.  So,  when  we  read  King  Solomon  married  Pharaoh*s 
daughter  and  other  heathen  women,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
they  led  him  into  idolatry,  especially  as  Q-od  had  warned  His  people 
tboat  these  veiy  things,  and  had  laid  His  commands  on  them. 
(Dent  xvii.  16,  17.) 

I  hope  Solomon  did  return  to  God  at  last ;  but  it  ought  to  make 
us  Tery  humble  to  remember  that  even  Solomon,  the  wisest  man 
that  eTer  lived,  could  not  keep  himself  out  of  sin  and  danger,  when 
he  left  off  seeking  grace  and  help  from  God.  Our  God  is  no  re- 
specter  of  persons.  He  would  not  allow  sin  in  Solomon,  although 
he  was  the  son  of  *'  the  man  after  God*s  own  heart."  Nor  would 
He  refuse  His  teaching  to  the  descendants  of  the  wicked  Ham, 
when  any  sach  were  led  to  desire  it.  We  have  a  beautiful  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  came  all  the  way  from 
Abyssinia  to  Jerusalem,  although  travelling  was  very  difficult  in 
those  days,  that  she  might  be  instructed  by  King  Solomon.  How 
anxious  she  mast  have  been  to  learn  1  Many  queens  would  have 
sent  others    to  ask  what  they  wished  to  know,  and  would  have 
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ordered  their  messengers  to  bring  back  Solomon's  answers.  How 
many  persons  are  there  who  never  ask  for  any  instructions  t  How 
many  more  are  too  careless  to  profit,  even  when  knowledge  is 
offered  to  them  1  Such  would  do  well  to  learn  from  the  diligent  and 
earnest  teachableness  of  the  Qaeen  of  Sheba. 

Many  wise  men  are  of  opinion  that,  in  consequence  of  what  the 
Qneen  of  Sheba  learned  at  Jerusalem,  she  and  her  subjects  began 
from  this  time  to  serve  the  true  God.  If,  as  is  often  believed, 
Candace  was  Queen  of  the  same  country,  they  seem  to  have  con- 
tinued to  worship  God;  for  Candace's  eunuch,  as  you  will  re- 
member, was  reading  the  Word  of  God  when  Philip  was  sent  to 
teach  him  about  Jesus  Christ.  (Acts  viii.  27-35.)  We  are 
told  by  some  writers  that  the  eunuch  acted  as  the  Queen  had 
done,  and  carried  home  with  him  the  good  news  of  a  Saviour 
into  his  own  country,  and  that  a  Christian  Church  was  formed 
there  in  consequence  of  what  he  learned,  and  of  the  teaching  of 
Christians  who  afterwards  visited  them. 

But,  though  Solomon  was  thus  made  useful  to  others,  his  own 
happiness  and  prosperity  were  mined  by  sin.  Solomon  could 
get  everything  the  world  had  to  give ;  yet,  as  he  tells  us  iu 
Ecclesiastes,  he  found  aU  to  be  '*  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.*' 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  his  enemies  began  to  be  too  strong  for 
him  ;  and  his  reign,  which  had  begun  with  so  much  glory,  ended  iu 
dishonour. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM   THE   DIVISION   OF   THE   KINGDOM   TO   THE   BABYLONISH 

CAPTIVITY. 

Skction  1. 
As  soon  as  Solomon  was  dead,  the  glory  of  Israel  was  still  further 
dimmed.  The  pride  of  his  foolish  son,  Behoboam,  lost  him  ten  of 
the  twelve  tribes.  These  ten  tribes  chose  Jeroboam  for  their  king, 
and  their  new  kingdom  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Jeroboam 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  (1  Kings  xi.  26.)  Behoboam  had 
the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi ;  and  his  kingdom  was 
called  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  But,  yon  will  ask,  how  could 
Jeroboam  have  ten  tribes  if  Behoboam  had  three  ?  This  was  the 
way :  Levi  was  not  counted  one  of  the  twelve  tribes,  because  the 
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Lmtes  had  no  particular  inheritance,  hat  were  scattered  among  all 
the  other  trihea,  that  they  might  teach  them  the  law  of  Q-od.  To 
ifiake  up  the  twelve  trihea,  the  tribe  of  Joseph  was  counted  as  two 
tribes — ^Ephraim  and  Manasaeh. 

The  nation  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  979  years  before 
Christ.  From  thia  time  the  story  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (or 
Ephraim,  as  it  ia  often  called  in  the  Prophets)  becomes  very 
painfol  to  read.  They  at  once  began  to  mix  the  worship  of  God 
with  idolatry.  King  Jeroboam  himself  leading  them  to  it,  by  placing 
two  calves  for  them  to  bow  down  before,  one  in  Bethel  and  the 
other  in  Dan,  fearing,  if  they  went  up  to  Jerasalem  to  worship, 
they  might  retnm  to  Rehoboam.  But  do  you  understand  why  they 
alwavs  made  etdves  f  You  remember  they  made  a  calf  at  the  foot 
or  Mount  Sinai.  (Exod.  xxxii.)  We  learn  from  Ezek.  xx.  7,  8, 
that  the  Israelites,  while  in  Egypt,  imitated  the  Egyptian  idolatry ; 
and,  as  the  favourite  idol  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  white  bull,  I  think 
Some  of  the  Israelites  learned  to  worship  it  when  they  were  slaves  in 
Egypt.  If  you  look  into  your  Bible,  you  will  ace  that  in  both  the 
instances  we  have  mentioned,  when  they  brought  their  homage  be- 
fore the  calves,  they  called  it  a  *'  feast  unto  the  Lobd.*'  (Exod. 
xxxii.  5,  and  1  Kings  xii.  28.)  It  ia  an  old  device  of  Satan  to  mix 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  with  idolatry.  God  had  taken  away  ten 
tribes  from  David's  descendants,  because  they  became  idolaters ; 
how  iboliah,  then,  Jeroboam  muat  have  been  to  suppose  idoUtiy 
could  help  him.  (Compare  1  Kings  xi.  81-85  with  1  Kiogs  xii.  26 
to  the  end,  and  1  Kings  xiii.  88,  84.) 

I  cannot  doubt  that  some  Israelitea  still  served  their  God,  since 
even  in  the  wicked  Abab*8  reign  we  hear  of  7,000  men  who  would 
Dot  worship  idols.  (1  Kings  xix.  18.)  But  in  general  the  people 
seemed  but  too  willing  to  follow  the  example  and  command  of  Jero- 
boam.    After  this,  we  hear  very  little  good  of  Israel. 

Judah  was  not,  at  first,  so  entirely  rebellious,  and  they  had  several 
good  kings,  who  led  their  subjects  back  to  God.  Some  of  these  kings 
sent  messengers  among  the  Israelites,  to  persuade  them  to  return  to 
the  Lord.  But  they  seldom  succeeded.  God  Himself  sent  His 
people  continual  warnings  by  His  prophets,  offering  them  pardon  on 
their  repentance,  and  threatening  them  with  judgments  if  they  con- 
tinned  to  sin  against  Him ;  bat  all  was  alike  in  vain.  There  was 
Elijah,  in  the  reign  of  the  wicked  Ahab  :  the  prophet  Elisha  followed 
him.     Then  there  were  Joel,  and  Hosea,  and  Amos,  and  Micah,  and 
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Habakkak,  &o. ;  besides  Isaiah,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiab 
King  of  Judah,  by  whom  God  sent  many  messages,  both  to  Jadah 
and  Israel,  and  also  to  the  idolatrous  nations  aronnd. 

Section  2. 

Those  Israelites  who  were  really  good  and  holy  men,  mnst  have 
grieved  when  they  saw  their  beloved  conntry  thus  offending  and 
rejecting  God.  To  such,  God  sent  many  sweet  promises  to  comfort 
them,  and  told  them  that  their  wicked  nation  shoald  one  day  become 
a  holy  nation.  They  probably  did  not  clearly  understand  all  that 
God  taught  them  by  His  prophets,  yet  it  must  have  been  a  great  con- 
solation to  hear  about  their  long-expected  Messiah — how  He  should 
die  for  their  sins,  and  how  he  should  reign  over  them  in  holiness  and 
peace.  And  then  to  hear  again,  that  though  their  people  would  be 
driven  from  their  oMrn  land,  and  cruelly  treated  by  other  nations,  to 
punish  them  for  their  sins,  yet  they  should  return,  and  that  many  of 
the  heathen  should  be  sorry  for  them,  and  help  them,  and  serve  theniy 
and  learn  to  love  their  God.  Some  of  these  promises  are  now  ful- 
filled, but  some  are  yet  to  come,  and  the  believing  Christian  Jews 
are  waiting  and  hoping  for  them  still,  as  their  brethren  did  of  old. 

For  a  long  time  God  punished  His  people  lightly,  and  let  the 
heathen  oonquer  them  for  a  while,  and  then  delivered  them  again, 
but  they  would  take  no  warning.  Sometimes  the  Egyptians,  or 
Syrians,  or  Ethiopians,  or  Ammonites,  or  Edomites,  or  Philistines 
conquered  them,  and  brought  them  into  great  distress.  Then  they 
cried  to  God,  and  He  helped  them  and  delivered  them.  At  last  the 
time  of  the  mercy  of  God  was  past,  and  721  years  before  Christ, 
Shalmaneser  King  of  Assyria  carried  Israel  away  captive,  and  from 
this  captivity  they  have  never  yet  returned.  We  know  they  shall 
again  become  a  nation,  for  God  has  said  so,  but  at  present  the  wisest 
men  cannot  agree  where  they  are  now  living. 

I  dare  say  yon  remember,  in  reading  the  New  Testament,  how 
much  the  Jews  disliked  the  Samaritans.  This  is  the  reason.  After 
Israel  was  carried  away  captive,  Esarhaddon,  a  succeeding  King  of 
Assyria,  placed  men  from  his  own  country  in  the  cities  of  Israel. 
These  men,  though  living  in  a  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  knew  nothing 
of  God,  and  He  sent  lions  among  them,  and  slew  some  of  them. 
They  were  frightened,  and  begged  to  be  taught  how  to  please  the 
God  of  the  land,  for  they  knew  not  that  Israel's  God  was  Lord  of  all 
lands,  and  thought  every  country  had  its  own  God.  The  King  of 
Assyria  sent  some  of  the  captive  Israelites  to  live  in  the  land  of 
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Isnel,  and  to  teach  the  people.  Tfaeae  Israelites  onght  to  hare  been 
missioiiaries,  and  they  did  teach  the  heathen  about  God,  bat  we  are 
not  told  that  any  of  them  were  good,  belieTing  Jews,  who,  like  Daniel 
in  fiabyioD,  followed  God  fally.  At  any  rate,  the  heathen  to  whom 
tbej  were  sent  were  not  like  the  Qaeen  of  Sheba  and  her  subjects. 
They  did  not  leare  off  idolatry,  bat  mixed  the  worship  of  God  with 
heathen  practices.  (2  Kings  zvii.  41.)  Those  people,  having  away 
of  worship  half  idolatroa^,  half  Jewish,  were  the  Samaritans,  whom 
the  Jews  so  much  hated.  After  a  long  time  they  left  off  idolatry-^ 
bat  I  suppose  they  nerer  received  the  Jewish  law  according  to  the 
Word  of  God,  for  when  Jesns  was  on  earth.  He  said  of  them,  '*  Ye 
worship  ye  know  not  what."     (John  iv.  22.) 

SSCTIOSI  8. 

After  the  Israelites  had  gone  into  captivity,  God  still  granted 
Jodah  a  short  time  for  repentance.  The  good  Hezekiah  was  tlien 
ruling  over  the  Jews,  and  he  tried  to  serve  God,  and  to  help  his 
servants  to  do  so  too.  Yon  may  read  of  the  great  deliverances  God 
gave  him,  in  2  Kings  zviii.  and  zix.  Some  time  after  his>  death,  the 
joong  Josiah  reigned ;  and  he  followed  the  Lord,  and  caused  the 
Jevs  to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  their  God  anew.  We  are  sur- 
prised to  learn  that,  in  repairing  the  Temple,  Josiah  found  the 
book  of  the  law,  which  seems  to  have  been  nearly  forgotten.*  It 
is  no  wonder  the  people  went  wrong  when  they  ceased  to  read  the 
Word  of  God.  But  now  they  heard  it  again,  and  several  prophets 
were  sent  about  this  time  to  teach  them.  There  were  Isaiah  and 
Eibakknk,  in  Hezekiah^s  reign  ;  and  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  and 
Hosea,  in  Josiah*s ;  and  there  were  some  holy  priests  and  Levites, 
ilso,  who  taught  the  ignorant,  warned  the  wicked,  and  encouraged 
those  who  sincerely  turned  to  God.  The  Lord  did  not  leave  the 
heathen  untaught.  Many  of  the  prophecies  given  by  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  the  other  prophets,  were  addressed  to  the  £g}'ptians  and 
Persians  (or  Elamites),  the  Tyrians,  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites, 
the  MedeSy  the  Edomites,  the  Syrians,  kc.  Those  learned  men 
who  know  a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  all  these  nations  tell  ns  that 
it  is  very  wonderful  to  see  how  exactly  their  future  history  was  fore- 
told, perhaps  100  years  or  more  before  the  events  happened.  This  is 
the  real  use  of  learning  to  be  able  to  understand  more  of  God*s  Word. 

*^  Kings  zxiL  6,  oompared  with  2  Chron.  zxziv.  14.  Possibly  this  book, 
fonaa  in  the  hoate  of  God,  might  be  the  original  copy  which  Moses  laid  np 
(no  donbt  by  the  oommand  of  the  Lord)  **  in  the  side  of  the  ark."  (Dcut. 
xxxi.  24-26.) 
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Joeiah  himself  had  been  prophesied  of  in  1  Kings  xiii.  It  was 
jnst  after  Solomon's  death,  when  Jeroboam  was  made  King  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  and  set  np  calves  for  his  subjects  to  worship,  a  man 
of  God  came  to  Jeroboam,  and  told  him,  that  a  yonng  king,  named 
Josiah,  should  burn  men's  bones  on  one  of  the  altars  which  he  had 
made.  Josiah  lived  about  250  years  after  Jeroboam,  and  he  did 
just  what  the  man  of  God  had  prophesied. 

There  was  another  king,  besides  Josiah,  who  was  prophesied  of 
by  name  before  he  was  bom,  and  that  was  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia. 
(Isaiah  xliv.  28.)  To  encourage  those  Jews  who  still  loved  God, 
both  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  told  them  that,  though  they  should  fie 
carried  captive,  yet  they  might  hope  to  return  soon  to  their  own 
land ;  and  Isaiah  mentioned  the  very  name  of  him  who  was  to  help 
and  pity  them.  It  was  Cyrus.  We  shall  learn  by-and-by  how  this 
was  fulfilled  200  years  later. 

Sbction  4. 

Alter  the  death  of  their  good  kings,  the  Jews  went  back  into  sin, 
and  at  length  the  Lord  sent  Nebuchadnezzar  to  pnuish  them.  He 
took  the  city ;  and  the  king  Jehoiachin,  with  his  princes,  his  trea- 
sures, and  the  holy  vessels  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  were  carried ' 
to  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar  appointed  Zedekiah,  the  uncle  of 
Jehoiachin,  to  rule  for  him  in  Judea. 

But,  after  some  years,  Zedekiah  rebelled,  and  the  King  of  Babylon 
returned  to  Jerusalem  in  great  fury,  and,  when  he  had  taken  it,  he 
entirely  destroyed  the  Temple,  the  walls,  and  the  houses.  He  also 
put  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  to  death,  put  out  Zedekiah's  eyes,  and 
carried  him  to  Babylon.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  left  some  of  the  poor 
in  the  land,  who  were  to  live  there  and  pay  him  tribute.  Amongst 
them  was  Jeremiah,  who  grieved  for  the  troubles  of  his  country,  and 
still  more  for  its  sin.  He  had  much  to  bear  from  his  countrymen  ; 
and  because  he  tried  faithfully  to  show  them  God's  anger  at  their 
rebellion,  they  had  put  him  into  prison,  before  they  were  carried 
captive.  And  when  Jeremiah,  not  being  able  to  go  out,  sent  them 
a  written  message  from  God,  the  wicked  king  dared  to  burn  it  in 
the  fire.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  28.)  No  wonder  God  would  be  entreated 
no  longer.  No  wonder  such  a  king  should  be  given  over  to  his 
enemies.  But  Jeremiah  was  a  pious  patriot,  and  he  continued 
to  weep  and  to  pray  for  his  ungrateful  but  beloved  oonntiy,  ai|^oa 
may  read  in  the  book  of  his  Lamentations. 

The  King  of  Babylon  had  set  a  governor  over  the  land,  but  he 
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was  soon  mardered.  Then  they  hegan  to  think  how  enraged  Nebu- 
ehfldnezzar  woold  be  when  he  heard  of  it,  and  to  escape  him  they 
proposed  to  each  other  to  go  down  to  Egypt  for  protection.  This 
was  a  strange  resolution.  The  Egyptians  were  never  helpful  to  the 
Jews,  bat  had  always  done  them  injury  ;  and  only  just  before  Neba- 
eliadnezzar  had  conquered  them,  Pharaoh-necho,  King  of  Egypt,  had 
fooght  against  them,  and  subdued  them,  and  greatly  distressed  them. 
Bat  when  people  once  leave  off  following  God,  there  is  no  saying 
what  folly  they  will  commit. 

Before  they  set  off  for  Egypt,  they  went  to  Jeremiah,  and  begged 
him  to  inquire  of  God  for  them,  and  to  teach  them  God's  will  about 
their  plan.  Jeremiah  warned  them,  from  God,  not  to  go  down  into 
Egypt,  promising  them  safety,  if  they  obeyed,  but  telling  them  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  would  follow  them  into  Egypt,  and  conquer  that 
country  as  he  had  conquered  Judea.  Although  the  Jews  had  pre- 
tended  that  they  wished  to  do  whatever  God  should  tell  them,  when 
they  heard  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  they  should  remain 
qcietly  in  Jndea  and  serve  the  King  of  Babylon,  they  refused  to 
listen,  and  taking  Jeremiah  with  them,  they  went  down  into  Egypt. 
(Jer.  xlL,  xlii.,  zliii.)  It  was  not  long  before  they  found  the  words 
of  God  to  be  true.  Nebuchadnezzar  subdued  Egypt  and  all  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

The  Jews  were  carried  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  about  600 
years  before  Christ,  and  100  years  after  Israel's  captivity  by  Assyria. 
Nebachadnezzar  did  not  send  people  to  live  in  Judea,  as  the  King 
of  Assyria  had  sent  people  to  live  in  the  land  of  Israel.  Perhaps 
you  will  ask  why  ?  I  do  not  know  what  were  yrbuchadnezzar*$ 
F^sons,  but  I  can  tell  yon  the  real  reason.  Israel's  day  of  grace 
was  then  passed,  therefore  others  might  inhabit  their  land;  but 
Judah,  after  seventy  years,  was  to  return  to  Judea  again.  (Jer. 
xxT.  11.)  Therefore,  the  Lord  kept  their  country  unoccupied,  that 
they  might  haye  no  difficulty  when  they  obtained  permission  to 
return. 

We  must  now  go  back  a  little,  that  we  may  be  sure  we  understand 
how  the  Assyrian  Empire  became  so  powerful. 
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PART  III. 

FROM  THE  CAPTIVITY  OP  THE  JEWS  IN  BABYLON  TO  THE 

END  OF  THE  ASSYRIAN  EMRIRE. 

B.C.  606  TO  B.C.  538. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE   HISTOBT   OF   NEBUCHADNEZZAB   AND   OTHEB   KINGS   OF   ASSTBIA. 

Section  I. 
In  the  yery  beginniDg  of  onr  history  we  read  how  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  were  first  bnilt,  and  how  they  made  war  upon  each  other. 
When  we  hear  of  them  again  in  rather  later  times,  we  still  hear  of 
wars  between  them.  I  think  we  generally  find  Nineveh  snccessfal, 
and  considered  the  chief  city  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

Abont  770  years  before  Christ  a  very  powerful  king  named  Pal 
reigned  in  Assyria,  and  we  read  in  2  Kings  xy.  19,  that  he  came  up 
against  Israel,  and  that  the  King  of  Israel  dared  not  fight  with  him, 
bat  bribed  him  with  large  sams  of  money  to  return  home.  Pnl  is 
supposed  to  be  that  King  of  Assyria  to  whom  Jonah  was  sent  to 
preach,  and  to  say,  **  Yet  forty  days,  and  NineTeh  shall  be  over- 
thrown,'' and  who  repented  and  humbled  himself,  with  all  his  people, 
before  the  Lord,  and  they  turned  from  their  evil  ways,  and  the  Lord 
had  mercy  upon  them,  and  destroyed  them  not.  (Jonah  iii.)  Bat 
the  Ninevites  soon  went  back  to  their  sins,  and  were  punished  by 
God  a  few  years  later.  On  Pul's  death  they  were  governed  by  bis 
son,  a  very  foolish  and  effeminate  sovereign,  named  Sardanapalns. 
His  people  despised  him,  and  one  of  his  own  generals,  named  Ai-baces, 
whom  he  had  made  Governor  of  Media,  besieged  him  in  his  capital 
city  Nineveh. 

At  that  time  Media  belonged  to  the  Assyrian  Empire,  and  Baby- 
lonia also.  Arbaces  conquered  Sardanapalns,  who,  finding  he  could 
not  escape,  set  his  palace  on  fire,  and  was  burned  with  his  wives  and 
his  treasures,  b.g.  74*/.  Then  this  great  empire  was  divided  into 
three  kingdoms.  Arbaces  had  Media.  Baladan,  sometimes  called 
Nabonasser,  was  made  King  of  Babylon.  You  read  of  him  in 
2  Kings  XX.  12.  Tiglath-Pileser,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xvL  7, 
became  Ejng  of  Nineveh,  and  Nineveh  soon  showed  itself  the  most 
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poweifoi  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Tiglath-Pileflar  was  succeeded  hj 
Shalmaneser,  who  carried  Israel  captive  into  Assyria,  b.o.  721  (2 
Kings  xrii.)  ;  and  his  son,  Sennacherih,  or  Bargon,  threatened  Jodah 
with  a  like  calamity.  (2  Kings  xriii.)  Bat  their  good  King  Heze- 
kiah,  and  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  called  on  the  Lord  for  help,  and  in 
ooe  night  a  pestilence  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Sennacherib^s 
anny.  He  returned  in  disgrace  to  his  own  land,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered hy  two  of  his  sons,  while  praying  to  his  idol, — God  plainly 
showing  the  heathen  by  this  event  how  unable  the  idols  were  to  save 
their  worshippers. 

The  King  of  Babylon  was  not  one  of  Hezekiah's  enemies,  for  we 
read  in  2  Kings  xz.  12,  that  he  sent  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on 
his  recovery  from  sickness.  However,  the  next  King  of  Assyria, 
Esarhaddon,  made  himself  King  of  Babylon  as  well  as  Nineveh,  and 
Nineveh  became  prouder  than  ever,  b.c.  709.  Again  God  sent 
prophets  to  warn  it,  especially  Nahnm,  Isaiah,  and  Zephaniah  ;  but 
ve  hear  nothing  of  its  repentance,  and  about  a  hundred  years  ailer 
Esarhaddon  became  its  king,  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  joined 
together  against  it  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  b.c.  C24.  From 
that  time  Babylon  b^ame  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
Nabopolasser  was  then  its  king.  In  b.o.  607  he  united  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  with  himself  in  the  government,  and  died  two  years 
later. 

In  &c.  006  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  Judah  into  captivity.  He 
also  conquered  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  conoidered  to  govern 
neariy  all  the  known  world.  There  were  countries  and  cities  which 
he  did  not  govern,  hut  no  one  nnder stood  geography,  and  perhaps 
few  had  ever  heard  the  names  of  some  places  (then  little  thought  of), 
but  which  became  famous  and  powerful  after  the  Assyrian  Empire 
was  destroyed. 

There  was  one  city  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  fought  against  of 
wliich  you  will  like  hear  a  little  more.  This  city  was  Tyre.  It. had 
grown  richer  and  stronger  since  the  days  of  Solomon.  Several  kings 
had  attacked  it,  but  none  could  take  it.  Amongst  others,  Shal- 
maneser,  that  King  of  Assyria  who  had  carried  Israel  into  captivity, 
had  besieged  it  five  years,  but  all  in  vain.  Nebuchadnezzar-^he  is 
called  Nebuchadrezzar  in  Jeremiah — ^besieged  it  for  thirteen  years, 
and  when  he  had  taken  it,  he  found  the  Tyrians  had  removed  all 
their  riches  to  an  island,  and  built  a  city  there  oi  the  same  name, 
so  the  Tyrians  were  not  destroyed  even  then.     Yon  see  they  were 
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brave,  as  well  as  clever.  Bat,  in  Bpite  of  all  this  oatward  prosperity, 
they  were  mnoh  to  be  pitied,  for  they  were  nnder  God*8  anger,  and 
He  had  sent  them  many  threatenings  that  He  would  destroy  them, 
unless  they  lived  more  to  His  glory.  What  was  their  great  sin  ? 
It  was  pride.  God  had  made  the  Tyrians  wise  and  rich,  bnt  instead 
of  using  God*s  gifts  to  God's  glory,  their  heart  was  lifted  up  as  if 
Iheir  wisdom  proceeded  from  themselves. 

Bkctiok  2. 

But  while  Nebuchadnezzar  was  thus  enlarging  his  dominions  in 
Asia,  the  cities  which  were  to  become  capitals  of  future  empires  were 
springing  up  in  Europe.  We  have  read  that  Javan's  four  sons 
settled  in  the  south  of  Europe.  One,  named  Dodanim,  went  into 
Greece,  and  founded  cities  there.  Several  other  nations  sent  colonies 
to  Greece.  The  Egyptians,  for  instance,  sent  a  colony,  and  built 
Athens.  After  some  time,  the  Greeks  began  to  send  out  colonies 
themselves.  Some  of  the  most  famous  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  were  built  by  Grecian  colonies,  such  as  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  &c. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedon  was  to  the  north  of  Greece.  It  was 
founded  about  200  years  before  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned,  and  800 
years  before  Christ.  But  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  were  built  much 
earlier, — some  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  1,600  years  before 
Christ. 

Italy  was  peopled  by  Eittim,  another  son  of  Javan;  and  this 
country  was  inhabited  by  many  nations  before  Rome  was  founded. 
Rome  was  built  about  150  years  before  Nebuchadnezzar  carried 
Judah  captive,  and  768  before  Christ.  We  are  told  many  strange 
stories  about  the  building  of  Rome,  bat  I  suppose  these  are  fables. 
In  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  was  a  little  insignificant  place,  and 
no  one  ever  thought  that  it  would  one  day  become  the  first  city  in 
the  world. 

A  powerful  colony  of  Tyrians  had  also  settled  to  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  built  a  city  called  Carthage,  alH>ut  260  years  before 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  this  city  became  afterwards  very  powerful. 

There  were  also  some  great  nations  in  Asia  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
day.  The  Modes  had  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger  for  200  or 
800  years.  Then  there  were  the  Persians  and  the  Lydians;  all 
these  were  connected  by  marriages  in  the  royal  families.  The 
Lydians,  you  know,  were  descended  from  Lad,  the  son  of  Shem* 
These  powerful  kingdoms  were  firmly  allied  with  Nebaoha«inezsar» 
and  his  kingdom  was  the  most  powerful  of  alL 
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We  hATe  now  eome  down  to  the  historj  of  Dauie]»  who,  while 

Iiriiig  in  the  eonrt  of  a  heathen  king,  showed  that  he  was  taoght 

hj  the  Spirit  of  Ood.     How  do  we  know  that  Daniel  was  taaght  hy 

the  Spirit  of  Qodf     ''  Bj  their  fmits  je  shall  know  them"  (Matt. 

Tii.  20) ;  and  yon  shall  hear  ahont  DanieFs  fruits  or  works  hy  which 

he  showed  his  faith.     He  was  yery  yonng^-only  fourteen  or  fifteen 

jears  old — when  Nebnehadnezzar  first  conquered  Jerusalem,  and 

anied  many  of  the  people  captives  to  Babylon,  and  amoug  them 

Daniel  was  made  a  slave.     He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  one  of 

the  rojal  family,  and  mast  have  felt  it  yery  hard  to  bear,  when  he 

vas  taken  from  his  home  and  his  friends,  and,  above  all,  from  the 

Temple  and   tiie  worship  of  God,  to  a  country  full  of  idols  like 

Assyria.     Bnt  his  God  went  with  him,  and  soon  sent  him  friends ; 

ind  this  was  the  way.     Nebuchadnezzar  had  commanded  his  servants 

to  choose  from  among  the  princes  of  captive  Judah  a  few  children, 

who  were  pleasant-looking,  intelligent,  and  studious,  and  to  teach 

them  ail  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans.     The  Chaldeans  were  the 

wise  men  of  Babylon.     Among  the  youths  who  were  ohosen  were 

Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  who  were  all  the  children 

of  God,  and  desirons  of  serving  Him  in  their  new  home.     Teachers 

were  appointed,  who  were  to  instruct  them  three  years.     Then  Nebu- 

chadnezzar  sent  for  them  and  examined  them.     He  found  these 

four  holy  friends  wiser  than  any  other  of  his  wise  men,  and  he  was 

much  {leased  with  them.    Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  know  that  the 

Lord  had  put  it  into  his  heart  to  do  this,  tUkt  he  and  his  people 

might  be  taaght  the  truths  of  God,  and  that  the  poor  captive  Jews 

might  have  some  friends  able  to  help  them.     Yet  so  it  was;  and 

B04MI  yomig  Daniel  became  still  more  in  the  £ing*s  fiivour. 

Bacnoii  8. 

God  sent  Nebuchadnezzar  a  dream.  He  dreamed  he  saw  an 
image  whose  bead  was  gold,  his  body  silver,  his  thighs  brass,  his  legs 
inm,  bat  in  the  feet  the  iron  was  mixed  with  day.  As  the  King 
looked,  he  saw  a  stone,  cut  out  without  hands,  which  struck  the  image 
on  its  feet,  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.  The  stone  then  became  a 
great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth.  Nebuchadnezzar  knew 
this  was  no  common  dream,  and  ho  wished  very  much  to  have  it 
explained.  The  Chaldeans  always  said  they  knew  what  dreams 
meant,  which  was  both  foolish  and  wicked.  You  know,  in  general, 
dreams  are  nonsense.  Yet  sometimes  €k)d  chooses  to  teach  by 
dreams  (Job  xzxiii.  14—17),  and  when  they  had  but  a  little  part 
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of  the  Bible,  aAd  therefore  conld  not  bo  well  find  oat  God*8  will. 
He  often  did  teach  things  in  dreams.  However,  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar wished  to  tell  his  wonderful  dream  to  the  Chaldeans,  he 
found  he  had  quite  forgotten  it.  So  he  said  to  the  ^ase  men,  if 
they  were  really  able  to  explain  the  dream,  they  could  prove  it  to 
him  by  first  reminding  him  what  it  was  he  had  dreamed.  Finding 
they  conld  not  tell  him,  he  began  to  think  them  cheats,  and  ordered 
all  the  wise  men  in  Babylon  to  be  put  to  death. 

Daniel  and  his  three  friends  were  in  much  danger  now,  for  yoa 
know  they  were  counted  among  the  wise  men.  But  Daniel  was  not 
afraid,  because  he  trusted  in  God.  He  asked  for  a  little  time,  and 
he  and  his  friends  prayed  for  help,  and  God  heard  them,  and  made 
known  the  thiog  to  Daniel.  Daniel  then  went  to  the  King,  and  after 
taking  great  pains  to  convince  him  that  all  the  praise  belonged  to 
God,  and  not  to  himself,  he  told  the  dream,  as  God  had  taught  him. 
Then  he  explained  that  the  golden  head  meant  the  great  Assy  nan 
empire,  of  which  Nebachadoezzar  was  the  king,  that  three  other 
kingdoms  should  rise  one  after  another,  and  that  the  last  kingdom 
should  at  length  be  divided  into  ten  kingdoms,  like  the  toes  of  the 
feet  But  as  these  toes  were  made  part  of  iron,  which  is  strong,  and 
part  of  clay,  which  soon  crumbles,  these  kingdoms  should  be  partly 
strong  and  partly  weak.  At  last  all  these  kingdoms  should  be 
destroyed,  and  the  God  of  heaven  should  set  up  a  kingdom  which 
shall  stand  for  ever.  (Dan.  ii.  44.)  Then  '<  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  oi  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea."     (Hab.  ii.  14.) 

Do  you  wish  to  know  how  this  was  fulfilled  ?  As  we  go  on  yon 
will  hear  about  the  second  great  empire,  the  Modes  and  Persians, 
and  the  third  great  empire,  the  Grecian,  and  the  fourth,  which  is 
the  Roman.  This  last  empire  is  now  divided  into  ten  kingdoms,  and 
the  Lord's  kingdom  has  not  yet  filled  the  earth,  but  Satan  stiil  roles 
in  many  countries  and  many  hearts.  « 

Nebuchadnezzar  rewarded  Daniel,  and,  at  his  request,  promoted 

his  friends,  but  did  not  begin  to  seek  God,  nor  to  fear  Him.     He 

continued  to  worship  idols,  and  tried  to  make  every  one  else  do  so. 

Even  DanieVs  three  friends,  you  remember,  were  once  cast  into  a 

furnace  of  fire  for  refusing  to  obey  the  King*s  command  to  worship 

his  golden  image.'*'     (Dan.  iii.)     But  the  Son  of  God  came  to  them 

*  The  image  of  Belns,  mentioned  page  7,  is  supposed  hy  many  persons  to 
have  been  I^ebuahadnezzar's  golden  idol,  which  he  made  to  commemorate 
his  victories. 
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ID  the  furnace,  and  they  were  not  hurt.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  saw 
tliis,  he  seemed  willing  to  believe  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  very 
powofnl ;  and  he  made  a  law  that  no  one  should  speak  against  Him, 
though  he  did  not  understand  that  he  might  not  worship  his  own 
&i8e  gods. too. 

But  the  Lord  would  teach  him  more,  and  sent  him  another 
dresm,  which  Daniel  was  also  enabled  to  explain,  and  which  you 
may  read  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Daniel.  This  dream  meant  that 
God  would  punish  Nebuchadnezzar  for  his  pride,  and  dn?e  him  from 
his  kingdom.  Daniel  seems  to  have  loTed  Nebnchadnezztr  very 
much.  And  no  wonder,  for  Daniel  had  lived  iu  Babylon  nearly  forty 
Tears,  and  had  found  the  king  a  kind  and  generous  master.  He, 
therefore,  urged  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  great  earnestness,  to  leave 
off  his  Bins,  and  turn  to  God. 

And  Nebuchadnezzar  listened,  and  was  not  at  all  angry  at  the 
boldness  of  the  holy  man ;  but,  alas !  he  neglected  the  warning,  and 
did  not  humble  himself  before  God.  He  had,  indeed,  great  tempta> 
tions  to  pride.  .He  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  the  world, 
sod  he  had  added  to  the  beauty  of  his  capital  city,  Babylon,  till  it 
was  admiredby  every  body.  Amongst  the  improvements,  there  was 
one  more  remarkable  than  the  rest.  He  made  what  were  called  the 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  These  gardens  rose,  teiTace  above 
terrace,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  walls  which  surrounded 
them,  and  were  full  of  beautiful  trees  and  flowers. 

One  day,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  walking  on  the  top  of  his  palace, 
and,  as  he  looked  down  upon  his  magnificent  city,  he  felt  prouder 
than  ever.  "Is  not  this,*'  he  said,  *' great  Babylon  that  I  have 
builded?"  At  that  moment  the  punishment  God  had  threatened 
UU.  upon  him.  Daring  seven  long  years  he  lost  his  senses,  and  they 
drove  him  from  his  throne.  For  that  time  he  had  to  live  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  till  he  had  learned  to  know  and  to  fear  the 
power  of  God.  Then  God  restored  to  him  his  mighty  kingdom, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  taught  all  his  people  how  powerful,  how  just, 
how  truthful,  how  worthy  of  all  praise,  is  the  Lord.     (Dan.  iv.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    SUCCESSOBS   OF   NEBUCHADNEZZAB. 

Skction  1. 

Nebughadnezzab  reigned  forty- three  years,  and,  no  donbt,  Daniel 
grieved  at  the  death  of  his  noble  master,  especially  as  his  son,  Evil- 
merodaoh,  was  foolish  and  tyrannical.  HoweTer,  one  very  interesting 
thing  is  told  us  of  Evil-merodach.  It  seems  he  had  displeased  his 
father,  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  put  him  for  a  while  into  prison.  There 
he  became  acquainted  with  Jehoiachin,  once  King  of  Judah,  who 
bad  now  been  nearly  forty  years  in  the  prison  at  Babylon.  While 
they  were  together  in  prison,  they  learned  to  love  each  other ;  and 
almost  the  only  good  thing  I  ever  heard  of  Evil-merodaeh  is,  that 
when  he  was  out  of  his  troubles,  and  was  made  King,  he  did  not 
forget  his  poor  friend  in  prison,  but  sent  for  him  and  spake  kindly 
to  him,  and  let  him  live  with  him,  and  honoured  him  more  than  any 
of  the  kings  who  were  in  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxy.  27  to  end.)  I 
suppose  you  remember  some  one,  in  Old  Testament  history,  who 
forgot  the  friend  he  left  in  prison. 

I  am  afraid  there  were  no  more  good  kings  of  Assyria.  The  last 
|kings  were  Nabonidns  and  Belshazzar.*  Of  Belshazzar  alone  we 
read  in  Daniel.  He  was  slothful  and  wicked,  and  paid  no  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  government.  Fortunately  for  Babylon  he  had  a  good 
and  wise  mother,  named  Nitocris,  who,  with  Daniel,  managed  the 
city,  while  Belshazzar  spent  his  time  in  riotous  feasting.  One 
would  have  thought,  when  the  powerful  Medes  and  Persians  came 
against  Babylon,  headed  by  Cyrus,  he  wonld  have  roused  himself; 
but  no — he  believed  the  city  so  strong  that  it  couM  not  be  taken, 
and  he  knew  that  Nitocris  had  made  it  not  only  more  beauti- 
ful,  but  stronger  than  ever.  There  was  only  one  side  by  which  the 
Medes  and  Persians  could  enter  the  cify,  and  there  the  river  Euphra- 
tes  flowed,  and  they  could  not  pass  that.     Bat  Belshazzar  did  not 

*  One  of  those  wonderful  Assyrian  inscriptions  in  the  British  Mnsenm, 
read  by  Colonel  Bawlinson,  informs  us  that  Belshazzar  was  not  the  same  person 
as  Nabonidus,  as  historians  used  to  suppose,  bat  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  had 
associated  with  him  in  the  government.  This  explains  why  Daniel  should 
have  been  made  the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdcm  (Dan.  v.  29),  and  not  the 
Mcondralor,  like  Joseph.  (Gen.  xli.  40-43).  Nabonidns  seems  to  have  been 
vanquished  at  the  hetd  of  the  army  which  he  led  against  the  invaders. 
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knov  How  basj  his  enemies  were,  digging  canals  and  ditches  to  draw 
off  the  water  of  the  riTer,  and  to  make  a  way  for  themseWes  into 
Babylon.  He  was  feasting  the  very  eyening  tiiat  all  was  ready,  and, 
not  content  with  adding  dnmkenness  to  thirst,  he  impiously  defied 
the  God  of  hearen.  The  holy  yessels  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  had  always  been  kept  as  a  curiosity,  but 
never  used.  Belahazzar  ordered  these  cups  to  be  brought,  and  he 
and  his  lords  drank  wine  in  them. 

BEcnoir  2. 
But  as  Belshazzar  and  his  lords  were  drinking  wine  out  of  the 
holy  Tessels,  they  saw  a  fearful  lision.  The  fingers  of  a  man*s 
hand  eame  and  wrote  words  on  the  wall.  The  King  saw  the  words, 
but  he  eoold  not  understand  them,  for  they  were  not  in  his  language. 
Belshazzar  trembled,  his  knees  smote  each  other,  and  he  begged  in 
Tain  that  some  of  his  wise  men  would  read  the  writing.  At  last 
Xitoeris,  his  mother,  came,  and  told  him  of  Daniel.  Daniel  stood 
before  him,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  had  a  noble  ancestor,  the 
great  Nehnchadnezzar,  whose  example  might  have  been  useful  to  him. 
He  bade  him  recollect  how  Nebuchadnezzar's  pride  had  cost  him  his 
kingdom,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  warning  to  his  children  and 
grandchildren.  "  Thou,  his  son,"  said  Daniel,  '*  knewest  all  this, 
and  yet  hast  lifted  up  thyself  against  the  God  of  heaven.  Therefore, 
the  writing  was  sent,  and  the  meaning  is  this :  Thou  art  weighed  in 
the  balance,  and  art  found  wanting.  Thy  kingdom  is  finished,  and 
given  to  the  Modes  and  Persians." 

The  prophet  had  no  message  of  mercy  for  Belshazzar — no  call  to 
repentance.  It  was  then  too  late.  He  had  Nobnchadnezzar*s  ex* 
ample,  and  did  not  profit  He  had  holy  Daniel  at  hand,  ever  ready 
to  teach  him,  but  he  seems  even  to  have  forgotten  his  existence. 
There  is  an  end  to  the  day  of  grace  for  every  sinner.  Belshazzar* s 
day  of  grace  had  passed  unimproved.  That  very  night,  nut  many 
hours  later,  the  Modes  and  Persians  had  finished  their  works,  the 
nver  Euphrates  flowed  away  in  the  new  channels,  and  Cyrus,  at  the 
head  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  passed  into  the  city.  Belshazzar 
was  killed,  and  the  Assyrian  Empire  was  finished,  588  years  before 
Christ.  fDan.  t.)  Now  Cyrus  was  come,  of  whom  Isaiah  had 
prophesied  so  long  hefore  as  Judah's  deliverer !  How  glad  the  Jews 
must  have  been  to  hear  the  name  of  Cyrus  f 

From  this  time  the  city  of  Babylon  declined.  The  Persian  kings 
liked  best  to  live  at  Susa,  or  Ecbatana,  or  Persepolis,  cities  of  Persia. 

7* 
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At  last  Babjlon  rebelled,  and,  indeed,  it  had  never  oeaaed  to  make 
efforts  for  freedom.  Darias  II.,  who  was  the  King  of  Persia,  oon- 
qaered  it  again,  and  broke  down  its  walls.  A  royal  park  was  after- 
wards made  there  for  the  Persian  kings  to  bant  in ;  and  thus  the 
Word  of  God  was  literally  fulfilled  which  foretold  that  it  shoold  be 
a  place  for  wild  beasts.     (Isa.  ziii.  21,  22.) 

When  Alexander  the  Great  OTerthrew  the  Persian  Empire,  he 
wished  to  make  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  new  empire,  and  taUed  of 
rebailding  it ;  bnt  he  died  before  his  plan  was  carried  ont.  A  large 
town  is  now  bailt  near  the  place  where  it  is  supposed  Babylon  once 
stood.  But  it  is  not  called  Babylon ;  for  God  had  said,  '*  I  will  cut 
off  the  name  and  remnant.*'     (Isa.  xiv.  22.)    It  is  oaHed  Hillah. 

The  Medes  and  Persians  had  also  conquered  Croesus,  the  last 
King  of  Lydia,  and  put  an  end  to  that  kingdom,  and  no  nation  in 
the  world  could  stand  against  them.  Darius,  the  King  of  Media, 
was  considered  King  of  Babylon  also,  until  his  death,  when  Cyrus  of 
Persia,  his  nephew,  took  possession  of  the  whole  empire. 

This  Darius  is  sometimes  called  Cyaxeres. 


PAET  IV. 

ITHE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  MEDES  AND  PERSIANS,  BEFORE  ITS 

CONNECTION  WITH  GREECE. 

B.C.  588  TO  B.C.  490. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THX  REIGNS  OF  DABIUS  AMD  CTBUS. 

Section  1. 

DuBiKo  Belshazzar's  reign,  Daniel  had  had  two  visions  which,  like 
Nehuchadnezzar*s  dream,  were  prophetic  of  the  kingdoms  which  were 
to  rise  (one  after  the  other)  when  the  Assyrian  Empire  was  de- 
stroyed, and  of  Christ's  kingdom  which  should,  at  length,  take  their 
place,  and  fill  the  whole  earth.     (Daniel  vii.  and  viii.) 

But  when  Darius  and  his  nephew,  Cyrus,  were  come  to  Bahylon, 
Daniel  hegan  to  long  very  much  to  see  his  nation  restored  to  their 
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own  eaaatrjf  and  having  siadied  the  propfaeeies  ip  the  Word  of  God, 
paiticslariy  tliOBe  hj  Jeremiah,  he  found  that  the  seventy  years, 
which  the  Babylonyish  eaptirity  was  to  last,  mnst  he  nearly  finished^ 
He,  therefore,  set  himself  to  seek  the  Lord's  teaching  in  this  matter. 
He  lasted  and  prayed,  and  confessed  **  his  own  sins  and  the  sins  of 
his  people,*'  and  God  sent  His  angel  to  make  him  understand  much 
more  about  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  ahont  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  &c.  (Dan.  ix.)  It  was 
well  iar  Daniel  that  he  had  been  mach  in  prayer  to  God,  for  a 
great  danger  was  before  him,  and  he  needed  Divine  help  and 
goidanee. 

Darius  had  taken  the  kingdom,  and  knowing  Daniel  was  so  trust- 
worthy, he  immediately  appointed  him  the  chief  goTcmor  under 
himselL  (Dan.  tL)  This  made  the  Persian  princes  angry  and 
jealous,  especially  when  they  found  that  Daniel  was  so  &ithfnl  that 
be  would  allow  no  one  to  do  wrong  or  to  act  unjustly  in  any  way. 
So  they  b^^n  to  watch  him  very  closely,  that  they  might  hare  some 
evil  of  which  to  accuse  him.  There  are  very  few  amongst  us  who 
eoald  not  be  aeensed  of  some  sin,  if  any  one  was  unkind  enough  to  try 
snd  find  one.  Doubtless  Daniel  knew  of  many  heart-sins,  for  which 
he  needed  to  humble  himself  beibre  God,  hut  the  Lord  had  so  kept 
him,  that  his  outward  conduct  was  right  and  holy,  and  his  enemies 
said,  at  last,  in  despair,  **  We  shall  not  find  any  occasion  against 
this  Daniel,  except  we  find  it  concerning  the  law  of  his  God.*' 
So  they  invented  a  wicked  plot  in  order  to  destroy  Daniel.  They 
persuaded  Darius  what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  if  he  alone  had  the 
power  to  grant  favours  to  all  his  subjects.  The  proud  heart  of 
Darius  was  pleased  with  this  thought,  so  he  made  a  law  that  no  one, 
for  thirty  days,  should  ask  anything  of  God  or  man,  except  of  him« 
selfl  If  any  one  broke  this  impious  law,  he  was  to  be  thrown  into  a 
den  of  lions.  Would  Daniel  cease  to  pray  to  God  for  a  whole 
month  ?  Would  he  hide  himself  to  pray  ?  Oh,  no ;  he  prayed  three 
times  each  day,  at  his  open  window,  which  looked  towards  Jerusalem, 
just  as  he  had  done  before. 

But  yon  will  remind  me  that  Jesus  says,  we  should  enter  into  our 
closet  and  shut  our  door,  when  we  pray,  and  not  be  like  the  Phari- 
sees, who  made  a  show  of  their  prayers ;  and  will  ask  why  the  holy 
Daniel  prayed  at  hb  open  window.  If  we  look  at  the  prayer  of 
Solomon,  when  he  dedicated  the  temple  to  God,  we  shall  understand 
this.     It  is  in  the  seven  last  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  2nd 
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Chronicles.  Yoa  will  there  see  that  Solomon,  amongst  many  other 
petitions,  asked  God  to  hear  any  poor  Israelites,  who  were  in  eap- 
ti?ity,  and  conld  not  come  np  to  the  Temple,  if  they  prayed,  tnming 
towards  Jadea,  towards  Jemsalem  and  towards  the  Temple.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  next  chapter  we  read  that  God  told  Solomon  He 
had  heard  his  prayer,  and  accepted  it.  Daniel  remembered  this, 
and,  thongh  he  knew  God  was  everywhere  to  hear  and  answer  him, 
he  lo?ed  to  think  of  God*s  promise  to  the  captive  Jew,  and  to  praj 
at  his  open  window,  towards  Jerusalem.  If  Daniel  had  intended  to 
make  a  show  of  his  prayers,  he  would  have  shut  his  window  when 
they  brought  him  into  danger.  Then  the  enemies  of  his  God  would 
have  rejoiced,  for  they  would  have  seen  that  the  fear  of  the  lion's 
den  could  frighten  Daniel  from  his  usual  habit  of  prayer. 

Darius  grieved  when  he  heard  that  his  law  would  cause  the  death 
of  Daniel,  but  in  Persia  a  king  could  not  alter  a  law  he  had  once 
made.  Daniel  was  thrown  into  the  den  of  lions,  but  God  delivered 
His  faithful  servijint,  and  showed  forth  his  power  to  all  the  empire. 
*'  God  shut  the  lions'  months,*'  that  they  could  not  hurt  Daniel,  and 
no  doubt  that  was  a  happy  night  of  prayer  and  praise  which  Daniel 
passed  in  the  den  among  the  lions.  Darius,  the  king,  spent  a  very 
different  night  on  his  royal  bed.  The  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience 
will  fill  the  softest  bed  with  thorns  and  the  peace  of  God  can  make 
the  hardest  sweet  and  pleasant.  Still  Darius  had  some  hope  that 
God  would  save  Daniel.  So  he  rose  early  in  the  morning,  to  inquiie 
whether  Daniel's  God  was  **  able  to  deliver  him."  Oh,  how  glad  he 
was  to  hear  Daniel  answer,  and  how  justly  he  condemned  the  wicked 
accusers  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions  in  his  stead  I     (Dan.  vi.) 

Daniel  was  now  an  old  man,  yet  he  lived  to  serve  Cyrus  also,  who 
came  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Darius,  about  two  years  after 
the  taking  of  Babylon.  We  are  not  told  anything  of  Daniel's  death. 
Shortly  before  it,  he  had  two  other  remarkable  visions,  and  learned 
more  about  those  kingdoms  which  were  to  succeed  each  other,  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  (Daniel  x.,  xi.,  xii.)  He  must  have  lived 
to  see  the  Jews  set  off  to  build  the  second  Temple,  thongh  he  was 
too  old  to  accompany  them.  Perhaps  also  Cyrus  could  hardly  spare 
him.  He  was  then  more  than  ninety  years  old,  and  he  died  soon 
after  at  Babylon.  His  history  should  teach  us  that,  if  we  seek  the 
help  of  God,  we  need  never  fear,  although  all  around  us  are  wishing 
us  evil,  or  tempting  us  to  sin,  for  God  is  stronger  than  man,  or  than 
Satan. 
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SBomm  3. 

Bat  I  hare  more  to  tell  joa  of  Cjras,  as  you  will  ezpeet,  no 
doubt.  His  empire  was  larger  than  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been, 
ladeed,  eaeh  of  the  four  empires  was  larger  than  the  one  preceding. 

At  that  time  the  Persians  were  famous  for  teaching  their' joung 
peqile  to  be  just,  and  truthlhl,  and  self-denying,  and  brare,  and 
gntefial.  They  taoght  them  also  to  be  hardy,  and  very  careless 
about  nice  £ix>d  and  fine  elbthes ;  to  be  submissive  to  their  teachers 
aod  elders,  to  be  diligent  in  study,  and  to  do  all  they  were  desired  to 
attend  to.  What  a  pity  that,  in  after  times,  they  left  off  these  wise 
ways,  and  became  idle,  and  fond  of  eating,  and  fond  of  dress,  like 
the  Medea.  Cyrus  was  educated  yery  wisely,  and  seems  to  hare 
profited  maeh  by  all  the  pains  taken  with  him.  He  was  as  fine  a 
efasraeter  as  any  we  meet  with  among  the  heathen. 

The  Tery  first  year  that  Gyrus  became  sole  master  of  the  new  em- 
pire he  gBTe  his  famous  edict  in  fayour  of  the  Jews.  (Ezra.  i.  1, 
kc.)  It  was  536  years  before  Christ  that  an  end  was  thus  put  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  which  had  lasted  seventy  years,  accordbg 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Probably  Daniel  showed  Cyrus  the  prophecy, 
which  spoke  of  him  by  name,  in  Isaiah  zUt.  28.  Whether  this  was 
the  ease  or  not,  Cyrus  gave  the  Jews  permission  to  return  to  their 
own  land,  and  to  rebuild  their  temple,  and  presented  to  them  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  out  of  the 
bouse  of  the  Lord. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  us  that  all  the  Jews  were  not  desirous 
to  return  to  Jndea.  But  some  of  them  had  houses  in  Babylon,  and 
many  were  very  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  of  such  a  journey.  Per- 
haps yon  will  think  the  Jews  had  heard  so  little  about  God  in  Babylon 
that  the  younger  people  had  grown  up  without  knowing  Him.  But 
this  could  scarcely  have  been  the  case,  for  they  had  holy  Daniel 
among  them.  His  high  rank  would  make  him  known,  and  the  pro- 
pheeiea  God  delivered  by  him  would  alone  be  very  instructive  to  the 
Jews.  Yon  remember,  too,  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  begin- 
nbg  of  the  captivity.  Besides  these  prophets,  Obadiah  prophesied 
about  this  time.  Ezekiel,  too,  who  was  among  the  first  of  the  cap- 
tives, prophesied  for  twenty  years  in  Babylon,  and  instructed  the 
captiTe  Jews  from  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  His  prophecies  are,  many 
of  them,  very  remarkable,  especially  those  which  describe  a  city  and 
temple  which  Jerusalem  and  her  temples  have  never  yet  resembled. 
Ezekiel  also  prophesied  much  of  future  blessings  to  the  Jews,  and 
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warned  the  nations,  who  rejoiced  over  Israel's  fall,  of  the  anger  of 
God  against  them. 

Before  we  read  the  history  of  the  retam  of  the  Jews  into  their 
own  land,  we  must  notice  two  great  purposes  of  mercy,  which  were 
brongbt  abont  by  the  captivity  of  the  Jews.  One  was  with  regard 
to  the  heathen  nations,  amomg  whom  ihey  were  scatterd,  in  the  great 
Assyrian  Empire.  The  heathen  heard  of  the  trae  God,  and  of  an 
eipected  Messiah,  and  those  who  would  learn,  were  taught  what  might 
save  their  souls.  The  other  purpose  of  mercy  respected  the  Jews 
themselves,  who  were  so  cured  of  idolatry  by  the  severe  punishment 
it  had  brought  upon  them,  that  they  never  returned  to  it.  Indeed 
from  that  time  they  so  hated  this  sin,  that  those  who  lived  in  after 
ages  in  Romish  countries,  and  saw  the  poor  Romanists  bow  down 
before  their  images  of  saints,  often  declared  they  never  could  become 
Christians,  for  Christians  were  idolaters.  And  thus  does  the 
Church  of  Rome  cast  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  return  of 
the  Jews  to  that  Saviour  whom  their  forefathers  rejected. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  SUCOXBSOBS  OF  CTBUS  AND  THEIR  CONDUCT  TOWARDS  THE  JEWS. 

SsonoK  1. 
The  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  give  an  account  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  their  rebuilding  the  Temple ;  and  the  Book  of  Esther 
tells  us  of  God's  care  over  those  Jews  who  remained  behind.  We 
must  not  suppose  that  all  who  did  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  were  wicked 
men ;  but  Uiose  who  could  go  should  have  rejoiced  to  return  to  their 
own  holy  land,  and  especially  for  two  reasons :  they  could  not  keep 
God*s  laws  about  sacrifices  anywhere  else  (Deut.  xii.  13, 14,  ^.),  and 
it  was  in  Judiea  that  the  Messiah  or  Christ  was  to  be  bom. 

The  Jews  who  returned  to  their  own  land  proceeded  with  their 
work  while  Cyrus  lived.  The  Samaritans,  however,  were  a  trouble 
to  them  from  the  first ;  they  wanted  to  join  the  Jews  in  building  the 
Temple,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to  share  in  the  privileges  which  Cyras 
had  given  to  them.  When  they  found  their  offers  of  help  refused » 
they  grew  angry  and  tried  to  hinder  them* 

Yon  will  wonder  why  the  Jews  would  not  let  the  Samaritans  work 
with  them.  But  none  but  Jews  must  build  the  Temple  ;  it  would 
have  been  displeasing  to  God.  Zerubbabel  and  the  other  pioaa 
Jews  would  no  doubt  have  been  very  glad  if  these  Samaritans  had 
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vished  to  hft'TO  left  off  their  idoUtiy  and  to  have  been  taught  God*« 
Word.  Then  they  would  have  reeeived  them  as  Jewiah  conTerta,  aa 
ibej  had  raoeiTed  rnanj  heathens.  Cjraa  had  made  Zeiubbabel  (or 
Sheahhaziar,  aa  he  is  elsewhere  ealled)  the  governor  over  the  return- 
mg  Jewa.  fie  waa  the  grandson  of  Jeconiahy  or  Johoiaehin,  the 
king  of  Jndah  when  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  it,  and  therefore  the 
li^ktfnl  king  of  the  Jews.  Jeahua  who  went  with  them  as  high 
priest,  was  the  grandson  of  the  high  priest  whom  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  put  to  death  when  he  conquered  Jerusalem.  The  Jewa  were 
much  enoooraged  by  having  their  rightful  king  and  rightful  high 
priest  among  them.  Thia  Zerubbabel  waa  descended  from  David,  and 
from  him  Christ  descended.  The  Jews  laid  the  ibandation  of  the 
Teorple  uhout  585  years  before  Christ.* 

But  when  Cyrus  died  and  his  son  came  to  the  throne,  the  Jews 
received  fiur  less  encouragement,  though  he  did  not  choose  to  repeal 
his  father*B  ediot.  This  king  is  called  Ahasuems  In  Ezra  iv.  6,  but 
it  is  not  the  same  Ahasuems  aa  that  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Esther.  Other  writers  call  him  Cambyaes,  and  I  remember  a  story 
of  a  strange  scheme  of  his  to  conquer  the  Egyptians.  The  governor 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  placed  over  them  when  he  conquered  them,  had 
proved  a  wise  and  prudent  king,  and  during  his  long  reign  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  land  back  to  something  of  its  former  prosperity.  At 
length  the  Egyptians  resolved  to  be  free  again,  and  Cambjses  found 
he  must  reconquer  the  country.  He  marched  into  Egypt  b.o.  525, 
and  knowing  that  the  Egyptians  worshipped  all  sorts  of  animals 
(besides  their  white  bull),  Cambyses  carried  dogs,  cats,  &e.,  in  front 
of  his  army,  and  the  Egyptiana  were  afraid  to  fight  lest  they  should 
kill  some  of  their  gods  1 

Thia  Cambyses  was  a  great  tyrant;  one  can  hardly  suppose  him 
a  son  of  the  just  and  feaq»erate  Cyrus.  He  treated  the  Egyptians 
▼eiy  emelly.  He  afterwards  marched  against  the  Ethiopians,  and 
vhen  crossing  the  deserts  there,  his  soldiers  were  dying  by  hundreds 

*  The  JewB  tell  us  five  thmge  were  wanting  to  the  second  Temple : — 

Ist  The  ark  with  the  obembs  and  the  merey-eeat. 

2Qd  The  Sheohinah  or  Divine  presence  in  a  olond  on  the  meroy-seat. 

3rd  The  Urim  and  Thnmmim,  whenoe  tbe  Divine  answers  came. 

4th  The  holy  fire  which  oame  from  heaven,  and  which  they  had  in  the 
^demese.  In  Shiloh,  and  in  Jemsalem. 

5th  The  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  after  Malachi  ceased. 

The  joong  rejoiced,  the  old  wept,  when  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
vere  laid.     (Ezra  iii  11  to  end.) 

Yet  tbe  prophecy  (Haggai  ii.  0)  was  fulfilled,  for  the  glory  of  this  temple 
*  greater  than  the  former,"  as  Christ  Himself  visited  it. 
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of  haoger  and  thirst  Bat  Cambyses  had  most  pleasant  food  every 
day,  which  was  carried  on  camels,  and  kept  for  his  own  nse.  Are 
you  not  surprised  he  could  eat  the  food,  when  his  poor  soldiers  were 
suffering  so  much  ?  He  must  have  been  cruel  and  selfish  indeed. 
He  died  soon  after,  haying  accidentally  wounded  himself  with  his 
own  sword. 

Artazerxes,  sometimes  called  Smerdis,  succeeded  him,  b.c  622. 
He  was  a  usurper,  and  he  willingly  listened  to  the  Samaritans,  and 
stopped  the  work  at  Jerusalem.  But  the  Perisian  nobles  joined 
together  to  choose  one  of  themselves  for  a  king,  and  put  Artazerxes 
to  death,  b.o.  521.  The  new  king  was  called  Darius  Hystaspes, 
or  Darius  II.  This  is  the  Darius  mentioned  in  Ezra  iv.  6  and  84, 
and  you  must  not  confound  him  with  Darius  I.,  who  with  Gyrus 
took  Babylon.  Most  people  think  this  Darius  II.  is  the  same  king 
that  is  called  Ahasuerus  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  but  others  suppose 
Ahasuerus  was  Artazerxes  H.,  who  is  mentioned  in  Ezra  vii., 
and  some  tell  us  it  was  Xerxes,  son  of  Darius  II.  This  Darius  IL 
was  a  great  conqueror,  and  you  will  hear  more  about  him  in 
the  history  of  Greece.  He  is  even  said  to  have  added  India  to 
his  dominions.  However,  he  was  a  wise  king  in  many  respects,  and 
he  professed  to  wish  to  be  like  Cyrus.  The  Jews  took  advantage 
of  this,  and,  encouraged  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah, 
who  brought  them  messages  from  God  of  His  blessing,  and  urged 
on  by  Joshua  and  Zernbbabel,  they  ventured  to  begin  their  building 
anew.  The  Samaritans  again  wrote  to  persuade  the  King  of  Persia 
to  forbid  it,  but  finding  Cyrus  had  made  the  decree  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  Darius  decided  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
He  even  commanded  the  governor  of  their  enemies  to  give  them  all 
they  needed  out  of  the  royal  property  for  sacrifices  to  God,  that 
they  might  pray  for  the  king  and  his  family.  The  Temple  was 
finished  b.c.  515,  and  was  dedicated  to  God  ?dth  many  sacrifices. 

Section  2. 

But  while  the  Jews  in  Judsea  were  protected  by  Darius  II.,  and 
the  Samaritans  were  forbidden  to  trouble  them,  tbeir  brethren  who 
remained  behind,  scattered  among  the  nations  subject  to  Darius,  or 
Ahasuerus,'^  were  ezposed  to  a  new  danger. 

*  There  are  three  AhaBiierases  mentioned  in  Scripture : — 
Ist.  The  father  of  Darius  I.     (Daniel  ix.  1.) 
2nd.  Cyrus's  son  (Ezrfi  iv.  6),  sometimes  called  Oamhyses. 
3rd.  The  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  also  called  Darius   U.,  or 
Darius  Hystaspes.    (Esther  i.  1.) 
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This  king,  bemg  dispIeMed  with  liia  queen,  h«d  aeni  her  away. 
Ha  wished  to  ehooee  another,  and  his  choice  fell  on  Esther.  He 
littla  knew  she  was  a  Jewess,  and  he  did  not  ehooae  her  hecanse 
Bh«  was  modest  and  gentle,  and  had  heen  religiously  hroaght  up  hy 
ha  Jade  Mordecai ;  but  God  put  it  into  his  heart  to  Ioto  her  beauty, 
that  she  might  be  raised  to  the  throne  to  protect  His  people. 
Alttsoenu  soon  found  how  useful  it  was  to  have  faithful  servants 
round  him,  for  Mordecai  discovered  a  plot  to  murder  the  king,  of 
which  he  told  Esther.  She  informed  Ahasuerus  in  Mordecai*s 
oame,  tod  the  crime  was  prevented.  But  no  one  knew  that  Mor* 
deesi  the  Jew  was  uncle  to  the  queen. 

Ahttaerus  had  one  great  favourite-Hi  wicked  man  named  Hamao. 
He  was  an  Agagite.  You  remember  Agag,  in  Saul's  reign,  an 
Ainalekite,  a  descendant  of  Esau.  The  Amalekites  were  always 
eoemies  to  the  Jews,  and  tJiis  Agagite  was  especially  the  Jews* 
eoeinj.  Haman  was  very  proud,  aud  all  the  Persians,  knowing  he 
vu  the  &vourite  of  Ahasuerus,  bowed  to  him  and  flattered  him. 
^rdecai  wou'd  not  do  this.  He  was  too  good  a  man  to  refuse 
proper  nepect  to  his  superiors  in  general ;  but  he  would  not  honour 
Haman,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  God  and  to  His 
people.  And  as  the  Persian  kings  often  had  a  kind  of  Divine 
honour  paid  to  them,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  reverence  which 
'^Qeros  commanded  the  people  to  pay  to  his  favourite  (Esther 
iu-  2)  had  something  of  idolatry  belonging  to  it. 

Haman  determined  to  be  revenged,  not  on  Mordecai  alone,  but 
on  his  whole  nation,  and  he  persuaded  Ahasuerus  to  make  a  law 
^t  all  the  Jews  should  be  destroyed  on  one  particular  day.  Poor 
^er !  You  may  think  she  was  sadly  grieved,  and  frightened  too, 
^JOQ  must  read  all  about  it  (if  you  do  not  remember  the  story) 
in  the  Book  of  Esther.  But  Esther  feared  God,  and  having  prayed 
to  Him  for  help,  she  informed  the  King  of  all  Haman's  wickedness. 
Haman  was  hung  on  a  gallows  which  he  had  put  up  in  his  own 
house,  hoping  Ahasuerus  would  give  him  leave  to  hang  Mordecai 
^  it.  We  read  before  of  that  strange  law  in  Persia,  that  the  kings 
codM  not  break  any  decree  they  had  made.  So  all  Ahasuerus 
could  do,  was  to  give  the  Qaeen  and  Mordecai  permission  to  write 
^  the  Jews,  and  to  tell  them,  if  they  were  attacked,  they  might 
^ht  for  themselves.  God  put  fear  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies, 
tod  most  of  the  king's  officers  helped  the  Jews.  Those  who  still 
Tentored  to  attack  them  were  overcome,  and  about  75,000  of  them 
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were  slain,  with  the  ten  sons  of  Haman.  The  Jews  still  keep  a 
feast  in  memory  of  this  deliverance,  and  eall  it  Purim,  from  the 
word  Par,  which  means  lot.  For  Haman  had  cast  lots  to  settle 
upon  which  day  he  would  destroy  the  Jews. 

It  was  a  remarkable  custom  of  the  Persians  that  they  kept 
account  or  record  of  all  the  events  of  the  kingdom.  This  was,  of 
course,  a  very  interesting  book,  especially  as  it  was  written  by  the 
wisest  men  in  Persia.  This  is  the  book  of  records  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  chapter  of  Esther.  Indeed,  learned  men 
tell  us  that  the  Book  of  Esther  is  probably  a  translation  of  a  portion 
of  the  Persian  records.  One  thing  which  makes  it  seem  more  likely 
is  the  absence  of  the  name  of  Qod  in  this  wonderful  account  of  the 
preservation  of  His  people,  but  it  would  not  be  less  inspired.  God 
could  as  easily  inspire  a  heathen  of  Persia  as  a  pious  Jew.  Do  yon 
know  what  inspire  means?  Inspire  means  to  breathe  into;  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  breathed  thoughts  into  the  minds  of  those  who 
wrote  the  Bible,  and  doubtless  He  also  taught  them  what  words 
to  choose,  so  as  to  express  just  the  things  He  meant  to  teach  as. 
You  know  our  Bible  is  a  transkition.  Jf  I  had  a  French  book  in 
my  hand,  and  wanted  you  t«  know  what  it  was  about,  I  should  not 
read  the  French  words  to  yon,  but  should  tell  you  English  words 
which  have  the  same  meaning.  This  is  translating,  and  this  is 
what  wise  and  pious  men  did  for  us,  to  give  us  aa  English  Bibi.b. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE   CONCLUSION  QF  THE   OLD  TB0TAMEKT   HISTOBT. 

Bxcnoii  1. 

The  Book  of  Esther  comes  in  between  the  6th  and  7th  chapters  of 
Ezra's  history.  We  must  now  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  Jews 
who  had  returned  to  their  own  laud.  After  Darius  H.,  or  Ahas- 
nerus,  had  died,  his  son,  Xerxes,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  b.g.  485. 
He  also  fought  with  the  Greeks ;  and  you  must  look  for  his  history 
in  the  chapter  of  <<  Greece  before  the  time  of  Alexander."  He 
seems  to  have  ruled  well. 

He  had  a  son  named  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (or  long-handed).  He 
began  to  reign  b.o.  478.  You  will  find  in  Ezra  vii.  that  he  gave 
another  decree  to  the  Jews,  and  a  fresh  party  set  out  under  Ezra,  a 
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hoJj  aad  Maioos  priMi,  who  wm  tiie  meftofl  of  great  good  to  his 
Bfttion.    The  re$i  of  £zra*8  book  givett  as  hiB  personal  history. 
If  joa  look  at  Ezra  Tii.  9»  yea  will  find  how  loog  it  took  people 
to  trarel  in  those    days.      They  were  jawr  months   going   from 
Bftbjbo  to  Jemaalem,  which  is  about  as  far  as  from  the  south  of 
England  to  the  north  of  Scotland.      Ezra  found  the  Jews  sadly 
oegUgent  about  God*s  law,  and  it  grief  ed  him  to  the  heart.     He  did 
vbt  we  should  all  do  when  we  see  sin  in  our  friends :  he  went  first 
to  God  and  prayed  lor  them,  and  then  he  resolutely  began  to  reprove 
them.     We  might  have  expected  God  would  bless  efforts  to  do  good 
tbos  began,  and  Ezra  found  the  people  willing  to  listen  and  to  amend. 
About  thirteen  years  after  this,  the  Jews  had  been   again   hin- 
dered sod  reproached.     At  that  time  a  Jew  was  cupbearer  to  King 
Aitaxerxes  Longimanus.     His  name  was  Nehemiah,  and  he  wished 
tefTmaeh  to  go  and  build  Jerusalem.    He  was  such  a  man  of  prayer, 
thai  his  history    (which   he   wrote  in   a  book  bearing  his  mune) 
reminds  us  of  a  litUe  text  written   long   after, — **  Pray  without 
eeaaog."     Whatever  he  was  doing,  or  going  to  do,  whether  glad  or 
ia  troable,  we  find  his  prayers  always  ready.     He  was  not  content 
vith  praying  in  his  own  house,  on  his  knees,  before  he  asked  the 
iocg  to  let  him  go  to  Jerusalem ;  but  he  was  praying  in  his  heart 
eTea  while  he  was  talking  to  the  king  about  it.     I  dare  say  some 
mh  little  prayers  as  these  passed  from  his  heart  to  God: — *'  0  God, 
teach  me  what  to  sny, — "  "Oh,  incline  the  king's  heart  to  grant 
Qj  petition,**  &c.     God  heard  him ;  and  the  king  sent  him  to  Jera* 
^em,  with  power  and  authority  to  help  the  poor  Jews.    May  we  also 
i«un  this  spirit  of  prayer,  and  then  we  shall  have  our  God  always  at 
bud  to  bless  us. 

SacnoH  2. 

Nehemiah  proceeded  most  diligently  with  his  work,  although  the 
Samaritans  did  all  they  could  to  hinder  him.  The  walls  were  re- 
Fured  snd  the  city  built.  Yet  Nehemiah  found  much  to  do  in  curing 
the  bad  habits  of  the  people.  He  corrected  what  he  could,  removed 
evil  example  by  forbidding  the  neighbouring  traders  to  offer  goods  for 
^  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  he  assembled  with  his  countrymen  to  hear 
herd's  words,  which  Ezra  the  priest  read  to  them  from  the  book  of 
^  law.  They  then  appointed  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
&&ar  made  a  corenant  to  serve  God.  Nehemiah  had  great  power 
beeanse  he  was  the  Tirshatha,  or  governor,  appointed  by  the  King  of 
Persia,  and  he  waa  rich  too.     Both  power  and  riches  were  given 
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to  the  eaase  of  God,  and  thos  he  was  hiessed,  and  was  made  a 
blessing.  He  raled  in  JndaBa  for  more  than  thirty  years.  With 
Nehemiah  ends  the  Old  Testament  history:  bat  the  prophecy  of 
Malachi  was  written  a  few  years  later,  rather  more  than  400 
years  before  Christ^s  birth.  It  is  a  prophecy  of  Christ's  first  and 
second  coming. 

We  mast  try  to  learn  what  the  Jews  were  doing  from  this  time 
till  the  birth  of  Christ  in  a  new  chapter.  I  mnst  not,  however, 
forget  to  tell  yon  that  the  good  Ezra  is  said  to  have  taken  great 
pains  to  collect  together  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
lodeed  the  Jews  were  accustomed  whenever  a  fresh  copy  was 
made,  to  have  it  most  carefally  examined,  before  it  was  permitted 
to  be  used,  lest  the  Word  of  God  should  be  altered.  You  may 
oflen  find  the  proofs  of  £zra*s  cxre  when  yon  are  reading  yonr 
Bible,  for  every  now  and  then  he  adds  a  word  or  two  which  yon  will 
at  once  see  was  not  written  at  the  time  the.  rest  was  written.  Per- 
haps we  are  reading  some  account,  and  find  at  the  end  a  few  words 
by  Ezra,  as  in  speaking  of  the  Samaritans  (2  Kings  xvii.  41),  Ezra 
adds  his  testimony  that  the  Samaritans  still  worshipped  idols,  but 
mixed  up  with  their  idolatry  some  fear  of  the  true  God. 

Bat  before  we  go  on  with  the  history  of  Persia,  I  mast  tell  yoa  a 
little  about  Greece,  for  the  rest  of  the  hist  )ry  of  the  Persian  Empire 
is  closely  connected  with  the  Grecian  history. 


PAKT  V. 

THE    PERSIAN    EMPIRE    AFTER    ITS    CONNECTION    WITH 

GREECE. 

B.C.  490  TO  B.C.  331. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BABL7  OBSECE,   AN]>  BEB  WABS  WITH   FBB8IA. 

Sectiok  1. 
You   will,    no   donbt,    remember  that  we  read,  how,   that  mnch 
earlier  than  this,  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece  were  bnilt.     Bat 
Greece  was  never  nnder  one  king  in   those   early  times.     Every 
city  had  its  own  king  or  governor,  and  in  later  times  most  of  the 
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diies  were  gorenied  bj  tiieir  magistntee,  and  had  no  king  at  all. 
Tbe  eoimtiy  of  Greece  was  dirided  into  a  number  of  little  states,  of 
Tbich  the  powerfnl  cities  were  the  capitals.  Yet  they  contrived  to 
mtke  all  the  cities  feel  that  thej  belonged  to  one  conntrj,  by  inviting 
tbem  to  Mod  their  wisest  men,  to  meet  together  at  one  place,  twice 
in  the  jear,  to  consult  as  to  what  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
eoontiy,  ud  to  make  arrangements  for  defence  against  their 
enemies.  So  when  any  foe  appeared  they  were  all  ready  to  fight 
bnrelj,  for  they  loved  their  liberty  and  their  country  more  than 
Hfe. 

Bst  besides  this  meeting  or  council,  the  Greeks  had  other  meet- 
ii^.  to  which  every  city  sent  the  bravest  and  most  active  men 
&i&oog  them,  to  contend  together  in  warlike  games,  such  as  wrest- 
%,  rnuuDg,  &c.  Those  who  won  in  these  games  were  considered 
an  hoDOQr  to  their  native  city.  We  often  find  St.  Paul  mentioning 
those  games,  when  he  vrrote,  so  long  after  to  the  Grecian  cities.  I 
*ill  tell  jon  one  of  these  texts,  and  perhaps  yon  can  find  some  more. 
Torn  to  1  Cor.  ix.  24  to  the  end,  **  They  which  run  in  a  race  run 

i».l,  but  one  reeeiveth  the  prize Every  man  that  striveth 

'•^r  tbe  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain 
i  corruptible  crown ;  but  we  an  incorruptible,"  &c.  The  Greeks 
ssed  to  make  a  erown  of  green  leaves  (which  soon  faded),  and  place 
it  on  tbe  head  of  him  who  conquered  in  their  games. 

By  these  meetings  and  games,  the  different  cities  of  Gieece  were 
^^  to  feel  that  they  belonged  to  one  country ;  and  in  the  early 
^toiy  of  the  nation  this  was  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
If  we  may  believe  an  interesting  tradition,  one  of  tbe  kings  of 
Greece  being  injured  by  a  prince  of  Troy,  nearly  1,200  years  before 
Cbrist,  all  the  different  cities  resolved  to  punish  the  offender.  So, 
sendiog  their  bravest  men  into  Asia  Minor,  where  Troy  stood,  they 
^eged  it  for  ten  years,  and  at  last  entirely  destroyed  it.  Whether 
^  story  be  true  or  not,  you  will  find  the  Greeks  did  undoubtedly 
smte  in  this  way  when  the  Persians  attacked  them,  as  I  shall  tell 
J<m  presently. 

Tbe  two  principal  cities  of  Greece  were  Sparta  and  Athens. 
'Hiere  were  also  Corinth,  and  Thebes,  and  Argos,  and  several 
others.  Yon  remember  we  read  that  some  of  these  cities  were 
eolonies  from  other  countries.  So  you  will  not  be  surprised  to 
Lear  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  cities  differed  in  oha- 
n^r  from  one  another.      From  this  caose,  and  from  tbe  proud 
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wish  to  stand  first,  qaarrels,  and  sometimes  wars,  broke  oat 
amongst  the  Greeks,  and  endangered  their  power,  and  their 
freedom,  which  they  loved  so  much. 

The  Greeks  were  a  talented  people,  and  every  great  city  seemed 
famous  for  something.  The  Spartans  were  not  learned,  but  they 
took  great  pains  to  teach  their  yonng  people  to  be  hardy  and 
brave,  and  to  pay  great  respect  to  those  older  and  wiser  than 
themselves.  They  had  a  lawgiver  named  Lycnrgas,  who  taught 
them  to  be  a  nation  of  warriors,  and  never  to  turn  their  backs  in 
battle.  But  he  made  some  very  harsh  rules  for  the  children  of 
Sparta,  who  were  all  brought  up  in  public  'schools.  The  people  of 
Athens  were  very  learned,  and  they  had  an  excellent  lawgiver  named 
Solon.  He  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  Greece,  and  his  laws  were 
such,  that  while  Athens  kept  them  she  continued  as  happy  and 
prosperous  as  any  heathen  city  could  be.  But  the  Athenians  did 
not  always  attend  to  his  laws,  and  they  were  very  ungrateful,  often 
behaving  unkindly  to  such  of  their  citizens  as  deserved  honour. 
The  people  of  Corinth,  too,  were  skilful,  clever  people,  and  CoriDth 
was  generally  considered  the  third  city  in  Greece. 

Many  of  the  beautiful  statues  made  by  the  Greeks  remain  now, 
and  also  some  of  their  learned  books.  Among  the  Grecians  there 
were  several  famous  for  making  grand  speeches,  and  these  men  were 
called  orators  and  philosophers.  They  taught  others,  and  were  con- 
sidered very  wise.  But  their  wisdom  was  not  Bible  wisdom,  and  any 
English  child,  who  searches  the  Scriptures,  will  know  more  about 
God  than  all  these  wise  men  put  together. 

SscfnoN  2. 

I  must  now  tell  you  how  Darius  II.  of  Persia  attacked  the  Greeks. 
Ho  little  thought  how  brave  they  were ;  besides,  with  his  large  em> 
pire  and  immense  armies,  how  could  he  fear  Greece  ?  Bat  he  had 
had  other  wars  hefore  he  invaded  Greece.  His  first  war  was 
against  Babylon,  which  had  rebelled,  and  you  know  we  read  how  he 
broke  down  the  walls  and  greatly  injured  the  city.  His  next  war  was 
against  the  Scythians,  but  he  was  glad  to  retreat  before  them. 
Still  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  his  own  large  empire,  and  the 
Athenians  having  given  him  offence  by  helping  his  enemies,  he  re- 
solved to  punish  them,  and  to  conquer  Greece.  He  scarcely  ex- 
pected their  little  armies  woald  venture  to  fight  against  him.  Hat 
one  Greek)  fighting  for  his  coantry*s  freedom,  was  equal  to  a  dozen 
PersiaDB.    For  the  PeruaASy  who  were  so  brave  under  Cyras,  had 
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beeome  00ft  and  idle,  and  only  foaght  beetase  it  was  their  bnsineBs 
to  do  10.  They  knew  they  should  be  Tery  little  the  better,  whether 
Darios  Booceeded  or  not.  However,  the  generals  of  Dariaa  were  bo 
sore  of  conquering,  that  they  brought  marbles  to  set  ap  monnments 
of  the  Tietories  they  expected  to  gain,  and  had  orders  from  Darias 
to  send  all  the  Athenians  in  chains  to  Persia. 

The  little  army  of  Greece  consisted  of  aboot  10,000  men.  They 
vere  nearly  all  Athenians,  and  their  brave  general,  Miltiades,  led 
tbem  to  meet  the  many  thousands  of  Persia.  They  met  at  Mara- 
thon, only  a  few  miles  from  Athens.  The  old  and  feeble  waited 
uxioQslj  for  news  of  the  battle,  for  they  expected  that  if  the  Per- 
sians  defeated  Miltiades,  they  wonld  immediately  destroy  Athens* 
At  last  a  soldier,  covered  with  blood,  rushed  into  the  city,  and  ex* 
ekiiniog,  *' Rejoice,  the  victory  is  ours  I  **  fell  down  and  died  of  his 
Toiinds,  B.G.  490.  The  Persians  returned  home  in  disgrace,  and  the 
Greeks  set  up  monnments  of  their  victory,  which  they  made  oat  of 
tbt  marble  which  the  Persians  had  brought  into  Greece.  Do  you 
not  like  the  brave  Athenians  ? 

Darios  was  much  vexed  at  this  defeat,  and  determined  to  go  him- 
self with  another  army  against  Greece,  but  he  died  before  the  army 
vas  ready.  Darias  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes.  He  is  sup* 
poied  tobe  prophesied  of  in  Daniel  xi.  2,  as  the  **  fourth  king  *'  who 
"shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia.*'  He  resolved  to 
attack  Athens  in  his  own  person.  The  Athenians,  by  the  advice 
of  their  brave  citizen  Themistocles,  built  ships  and  prepared  their 
annj,  and  the  Spartan  king  joined  them  with  a  little  band  of  300 
men.  It  was  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when  Xerxes, 
^  the  head  of  an  exceedingly  large  army,  entered  Greece  with  his 
lieart  lifted  up  with  pride.  He  found  nearly  all  the  lesser  cities 
Tilling  to  yield  at  the  first  summons.  He  had  only  to  destroy  those 
eities,  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  surely  they  had  no  power  to  stand 
against  him. 

There  was  a  narrow  pass  between  mountains,  called  the  Straits 
of  Thermopylae,  and  through  this  pass  the  army  of  Xerxes  must 
Q&rch.  It  was  a  convenient  spot  for  a  little  army  to  be  stdtioned, 
and  here  Leonidas,  a  king  of  Sparta,  with  Tbcmistocles,  the 
Athenian  general,  met  Xerxes,  and  for  three  days  prevented  bim 
from  coming  farther.  Probably  these  battles  would  have  continued 
for  some  time  longer,  had  not  Xerxes  been  informed  of  a  way  by 
which  he  might  climb  the  mountain  and  attack  the  Greeks  from 
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thence.  Leonidas  saw  the  danger,  and  sent  away  tbe  Athenians, 
remaining  with  only  his  800  Spartans  to  fight  to  the  very  last. 
With  these  daantless  nien,  he  attacked  the  enemy  by  night,  and 
made  a  great  slaughter.  The  morning  dawn  showed  the  Persians 
the  small  number  -of  their  foes,  and  before  another  day  ended,  that 
devoted  little  band  were  all  slain,  except  one,  who  contrived  to 
escape.  Twenty  thousand  Persians  are  said  to  have  been  killed 
in  those  fatal  days. 

Xerxes,  having  passed  Thermopylea,  resolved  to  take  vengeance 
on  Athens,  but  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  city  and  had  gone  on 
board  their  ships.  There,  nnder  the  command  of  Eurybiades  the 
Spartan,  Themistocles,  and  Aristides,  his  fellow-citizen  (who  was 
Bumamed  the  Just),  they  soon  convinced  the  invaders  that  the 
Grecians  were  as  superior  by  sea  as  by  land.  Xerxes  burned 
Athens,  and  desolated  all  the  surrounding  country,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  did  much  more  mischief,  and  he  found  PausaniaSy"^ 
another  Spartan  kmg,  to  be  as  brave  as  Leonidas.  The  GreciaoB 
defeated  the  Persian  army,  and  conquered  their  fleet  at  Salamis, 
destroying  200  ships ;  and  Xerxes  thought  it  better  to  return  to  his 
own  country.  He  left  the  remains  of  his  army  and  of  his  ships 
behind,  under  the  command  of  Mardonius,  who  endeavoured  all  the 
next  year  to  conquer  Greece;  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed  at 
Platiea,  and  the  rest  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  destroyed  at  Myeale. 
Of  the  thousands  and  thousands  that  came  against  Greece,  few 
returned  to  Persia,  479  B.C.  Xerxes  was  killed  by  his  own  servan's 
before  peace  was  made,  but  the  Persians  never  ventured  to  enter 
Greece  again. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus  succeeded  his  fother.  Yon  know  it  was 
he  who  sent  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  to  Jerusalem.  He  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  humane  temper,  and  he  at  length  made  peace  with  Greece, 
449  years  before  Christ.  Athens  was  rebuilt,  and,  as  I  told  yoa» 
Sparta  and  Athens  were  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Greece. 

*  PaoBaniafl  afterwardfl  so  far  forgot  his  dn^  as  to  take  bribes  to  betraj 
his  country  to  the  Persians.    It  was  discovered,  and  he  was  pat  to  death. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   PELOPONJiXaiAN   WAB,   AND   ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 

Bbctiom  1. 

But  Sparta  and  Athens  were  riyiils.  Both  cities  proudly  desired 
to  be  chief  of  all,  and  the  lesser  cities  joined  in  the  ci?il  war  which 
soon  followed,  and  which  was  called  the  PeloponneMan  war. 

Athens'  brilliant  period  came  first,  and,  under  the  celebrated 
Pericles,  she  grew  ▼eir  powerful.  Even  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  480  b.c,  the  Athenians  thought  themselves  able  to  conquer 
Sicily.  Their  excuse  was,  that  they  went  to  settle  a  dispute  be* 
tween  two  cities  in  the  island  which  were  fighting  against  each 
other.  The  most  important  city  of  Sicily  at  that  time  was  Syracuse, 
which  was  originally  a  Corinthian  colony,  and  if  the  Athenians 
could  have  conquered  that  city,  they  would  have  been  masters  in 
Sicily.  The  war  was  long, — they  were  unsuccessful,  and  fix>m  that 
time  the  downfall  of  Athens  began.  Yet,  after  this,  the  Athenians 
might  have  recovered  from  their  losses,  had  they  not  been  as  fool- 
ish as  they  were  unjust.  They  had  ceased  to  obey  the  wise  laws 
of  Solon,  they  put  to  death  their  bravest  generals  on  slight  pre- 
tenees,  and  seemed  determined  on  their  own  ruin.  The  Spartans 
took  advantage  of  these  things,  and  successfully  continued  their 
wan  against  them.  In  the  year  404  b.g.,  the  Spartan  General 
Lysander  took  Athens,  and  thus  Sparta  was  triumphant  in  the 
Peloponnesian  ▼  ar,  and  became  undeniably  the  chief  city  of  Greece. 
But  the  Spartans  forgot  that  these  civil  wars  must  weaken  Greece, 
although  the  strength  of  their  own  city,  Sparta,  might  be  increased. 
When  the  Spartans  had  conquered  Athens,  they  attempted  foreign 
eompiests.  Their  King,  Agesilaus,  was  very  brave,  and,  about  ten 
rears  after  Athens  had  been  enslaved,  he  raised  Sparta  to  the  height 
of  its  greatness. 

Although  Corinth  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  I 
hare  told  yon  little  as  yet  about  it.  It  was  always  powerful,  and 
was  engaged  against  the  Persians  in  their  wars  with  Greece,  along 
with  Athens,  Sparta,  &e, ;  and  it  was  forward  in  exciting  the 
Spartans  against  the  Athenians  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  helped  the  Syracusans  against  Athens.  Yet  the  Corin- 
thia&B  had  no  wish  that  Sparta  should  rale  over  all  Greece,  therefore 

8* 
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they  made  a  league  with  the  Athenians  and  Thehans  and  Argives 
against  Sparta  and  her  hrave  King  Agesilaas,  895  b.o. 

In  this  war  the  Thehans  distinguished  themselves  under  their 
famous  generals  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  and,  as  long  as  they 
lived,  the  Thehans  lost  their  usual  name  of  **  Thehan  pigs/*  and 
checked  the  too  great  power  of  Sparta.  But  as  soon  as  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas  were  dead,  Thehes  ceased  to  be  a  terror  to  its 
enemies.  At  length  peace  was  made  among  the  states  of  Greece. 
Athens  had  recovered  a  little  from  its  fall,  and  had  joined  in  the 
late  war,  though  not  always  on  the  same  side.  I  shall  have  some- 
thing more  to  tell  you  presently  about  the  foreign  wars  of  Agesilaus ; 
for  while  he  reigned  over  Sparta,  its  power  was  feared  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  have  little  to  add  about  Corinth,  except  that  she  had  another 
war  in  Sicily,  b.g.  848.  Her  intention  was  to  make  Syracuse 
free.  She  succeeded,  and  many  of  the  Corinthians  settled  there. 
The  colony  flourished,  and  Syracuse  became  still  more  powerfal. 
As  we  are  reading  of  Syracuse,  I  may  as  well  finish  its  story.  The 
Carthaginians  and  Romans  both  wished  to  possess  Sicily,  and  when 
ihese  cities  were  at  war,  about  eighty  yeard  later,  the  King  of 
Syracuse,  though  at  first  an  ally  of  the  Carthaginians,  found  it 
safer  to  join  the  Bomans.  For  some  time  the  Syraousans  were 
faithful  to  Rome,  but  at  length,  having  once  more  assisted  Carthage, 
the  Romans  besieged  their  city.  It  was  three  years  before  they 
could  reduce  it  under  the  power  of  Rome.     It  was  subdued  b.c.  212. 

Section  2. 
You  will  remember  I  told  you  that  after  the  wars  between  Persia 
and  Greece,  the  Greeks  had  generally  something  to  do  with  Per- 
sian history ;  indeed,  they  generally  sided  with  Persia's  enemies. 

In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  the  Egyptians  rebelled, 
and  the  Athenians  sent  them  help.  It  was  six  years  before  the 
Persians  could  subdue  Egypt  again.  The  Egyptians  ofl^  rebelled 
against  Persia.  Egypt  had  been  such  a  mighty  nation  for  so  long 
a  time  that  the  inhabitants  were  very  unwilling  to  continue  in 
subjection.  But,  in  the  height  of  its  power,  God  had  foretold,  by 
Ezekiel  (xxix.  9),  that  the  land  should  be  desolate.  This  was 
fulfilled  when  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  it  and  laid  it  waste.  Bat 
why  did  God  punish  Egypt  ?  He  tells  us,  in  the  third  verse, 
because  Egypt  *'  hath  said.  The  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made 
it   for    myself."     Egypt   was  puffed  up  with  pride,  and  did   not 
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aeknoidedge  Crod  in  its  greatnoss.  In  the  18th  ^erse  of  that  same 
ehapter,  the  Lord  goes  on  to  speak  of  fortj  years'  desolation,  after 
vhieh  Egypt  had  so  far  recovered,  that,  as  soon  as  Cambyses  began 
to  reign,  he  had  to  reconquer  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  Egypt  rebelled,  and  also,  as  we  jnst 
read,  in  the  reign  of  Artazerzes  Longimaons.  We  shall  hear  of 
more  rebellions  as  we  go  on.  Artazerzes  Longimanvs  reigned 
wisely  for  nearly  forty  years.  His  son,  Xerzes  II.,  who  succeeded 
him,  reigned  only  forty-five  days,  and  was  mardered  by  his  yonnger 
brother,  B.C.  425.  This  wicked  brother,  Sogdianos,  was  then  made 
king,  but  in  siz  months  Darius  Nothus  (also  of  the  royal  family) 
murdered  him. 

The  Egyptians  took  advantage  of  all  these  changes,  and  choose 
themselves  a  king,  declaring  they  would  no  longer  serve  Persia. 
It  was  seven  years  before  Darius  Nothus  could  subdue  them.  The 
Medes  also  rebelled,  and  gave  Darius  Nothus  much  trouble ;  and, 
indeed,  his  reign  was  one  of  continual  war.  He  died  b.c.  404,  and 
his  son,  Artazerzes  Mnemon,  succeeded  him.  He  was  called 
Mnemon  from  his  great  memory.  Bat  Gyrus,  another  son,  desired 
to  make  himself  king,  and  invited  the  Greeks  to  assist  him.  Cyras 
was  kiUed  in  battle,  and  the  10,000  Greeks  who  had  gone  to  his  aid, 
were  left  in  the  middle  of  an  enemy's  country,  and  would  probably 
never  again  have  seen  their  homes,  had  not  Xenophoo  been  with 
them.  He  was  a  skilful  general,  and  conducted  their  retreat  so 
welly  that  they  reached  Greece  in  safety. 

Soon  after  their  return,  the  Greeks  of  Sparta,  under  Agesxlaus, 
of  whom  we  read  before,  invaded  the  Persian  Empire,  conquering 
all  before  them.  It  was  while  Agesilaus  was  in  Persia  that  the 
Athenians,  and  Corinthians,  and  Thebans  leagued  together  against 
Sparta,  and  he  was  hastily  recalled  to  oppose  them.  After  this 
civil  war  was  ended,  Agesilaus  went  into  Egypt,  to  assist  the 
£gypitaq3  in  another  attempt  at  revolt.  He  died  on  his  return, 
B.C.  862. 

Artazerxes  Mnemon  had  died  four  years  before  Agesilaus,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ochus,  who  was  a  severe  tyrant.  Under 
him  the  Egyptians  were  quite  subdued,  b.o.  350;  and  from  that 
time  Egypt  was  never  governed  by  a  native  king  as  a  free  country. 
It  was  very  powerful  after  Alezander's  death,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, but  its  kings  were  foreigners.  As  years  passed  on  it 
became,   as  Ezekiel  prophesied,  <*the  basest  of  the  kingdoms." 
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(Ezek.  xxix.  15.)  But  lately  there  has  been  some  improvement 
in  Egypt,  and  we  hope  it  is  preparing  for  the  time  when  the  Lord 
tells  us  the  Egyptians  shall  be  His  people.  (Isa.  xix.  25.)  Bat 
even  now  Egypt  is  ruled  by  strangers,  and  knows  scarcely  anything 
of  God  or  His  Word. 

But  to  return  to  Ochus.  His  death  was  caused  by  his  cruelty  to 
the  Egyptians,  in  revenge  for  which  he  was  poisoned  by  an  Egyptian 
in  his  service.  His  young  son,  Arses,  succeeded  him,  but  he  reigned 
only  two  years,  and  the  Persians  chose  Darius  Codomanus  for  their 
sovereign.  He  was  not  of  the  royal  family,  but  was  a  worthy  and 
valiant  soldier,  and  a  great  favourite  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  You 
will  hear  more  of  him  in  his  wars  with  Alexander.  He  began  to 
reign  B.C.  886,  and  with  him  ended  the  Persian  Empire.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  Sparta,  or  Athens,  or  any  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
that  put   an  end  to   the    Persian  Empire    and    established    the 

Grecian. 

Sbction  8. 

Perhaps  yon  remember  I  told  you  there  was  a  country  to  the 
north  of  Greece  called  Macedon.  It  was  never  counted  as  belong- 
ing to  Greece  and,  indeed,  was  scarcely  thought  of  at  all,  till  about 
360  years  before  Christ.  At  that  time  it  had  a  king  named  Philip. 
He  had  great  trouble  at  first  from  enemies  in  his  own  kingdom,  for 
many  of  his  subjects  did  not  wish  him  to  be  their  king,  but  at  length 
he  subdued  them  all.  Then  he  began  to  be  discontented  with  his 
little  country  and  to  desire  to  conquer  Greece. 

Philip  saw  how  brave  the  Greeks  were,  so  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  attack  them  openly.  But  he  found  they  often  dis- 
puted among  themselves,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to  increase  their 
quarrels,  and  always  helped  those  he  thought  the  weakest.  He  did 
not  do  this  out  of  kindness,  but  he  knew  the  longer  they  fought  with 
each  other  the  weaker  they  would  become,  and  the  less  able  they 
would  be  to  resist  him  whenever  he  should  openly  attack  them.  He 
also  tried  to  bribe  the  Grecians,  and  some  of  them  had  become  so 
mean  that  they  received  money  from  Philip,  to  help  him  against 
their  country. 

Philip  acted  in  a  way  unworthy  of  a  great  man  :  he  made  promises 
only  to  break  them ;  and,  in  short,  though  he  showed  many  good 
qualities  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  all  disappeared  under  this 
wish  to  conquer  others.  The  Greeks  at  length  found  him  out,  bnt 
it  was  too  late,  especially  as  even  then  they  did  not  unite  together 
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as  thej  nsed  to  do,  and  therefore  were  not  strong  enough  to  conquer 
him  in  the  war  that  followed.  Bat  Athens  showed  maeh  of  her 
ancient  spirit,  and  it  was  rather  by  stratagem  than  by  arms  that 
little  Macedon  was  able  to  overcome  those  Grecian  cities  which 
had  driTea  hack  the  powerful  armies  of  Persia.  Do  you  know 
what  eiTil  wars  are  7  They  are  wars  among  people  who  live  in  the 
same  country,  and  therefore  ought  to  Ioto  each  other  as  brothers  and 
feilow-countiymen.  By  assisting  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  Greeks, 
by  winning  a  few  battles,  and  by  bribing  those  who  would  accept  his 
money,  Philip  at  length  prevailed  so  lar  as  to  get  himself  declared 
general  of  all  the  Grecian  armies. 

Athena  and  Sparta,  with  some  other  cities,  refused  their  consent, 
and  the  war  still  went  on.  In  888  b.o.,  Philip  met  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans  at  a  placed  called  Chsronea,  and  gained  a  complete 
vietofj.  Then  he  hoped  the  Grecian  cities  would  no  longer  oppose 
him,  but  consent  to  let  him  be  their  general,  and  send  their  armies 
under  his  command  to  conquer  Persia.  But  Philip's  ambitious  plans 
were  at  an  end,  for  having  offended  one  of  his  nobles,  he  stabbed 
the  king  at  a  feast. 

We  cannot  admire  the  character  of  Philip,  for  it  was  full  of  deceit ; 
and  we  most  feel  sorry  to  find  the  cities  of  Greece  no  longer  free, 
but  easUyed  at  the  very  time  their  empire,  then  rising  in  the  world, 
was  to  be  called  the  Grecian  Empire.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Macedonian  Empire,  because  Alexander  was  King  of  Maoedon,  but 
assuredly  he  could  not  have  conquered  Persia  without  the  help  of 
the  cities  of  Greece.  Alexander  succeed  his  father  Philip,  b.c.  886, 
the  same  year  that  Darius  Codomanus  was  made  King  of  Persia. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ALXXANBEB   THE    OBEAT   PUTS   AN   END   TO   THIfi   PEBSIAN   EMPIRE. 

SacnoK  1. 

I  DO  not  know  any  reason  for  calling  Alexander  great,  except  that 
he  was  a  great  conqueror.  *'  Bdtter  is  he  that  raleth  his  own  spirit 
than  be  that  taketh  a  city,"  says  the  Word  of  God,  and  this  true 
greatness  did  not  belong  to  Alexander.  Yet,  like  Philip  his  f  Ather, 
be  bade  fair  in  his  youth  to  grow  up  a  wise  and  useful  man.  Both 
were   educated  in  Greece — carefully  and    well,  but  both  fell   by 
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intemperance  and  ambition.  Philip  used  to  drink  too  maeh,  bat 
Alexander  became  a  confirmed  drankard.  Philip  wished  to  take 
away  the  liberty  of  neighbonring  States,  that  he  might  increase  his 
own  power.  Alexander  openly  declared  his  intention  of  conqnering 
all  the  world.  Alexander's  teacher,  Aristotle,  had  taken  great  pains 
with  him  when  a  boy,  to  make  him  self-denying  and  well-informed, 
and  he  seemed  to  profit  by  all  he  was  taught.  Bnt  a  few  years 
afterwards  we  find  him  acting  more  like  a  madman  than  a  reason- 
able being. 

At  first,  however,  he  appeared  worthy  of  his  high  station,  and 
when  those  conntries  which  Philip  had  sabdned,  rebelled  against 
Alexander,  then  only  twenty  years  old,  he  soon  reduced  them  to 
obedience.  The  Greeks  alone  determined  not  to  submit  to  him, 
and  the  Athenians  in  particular  listened  to  the  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes, one  of  their  greatest  orators,  who  had  always  opposed  Philip 
and  who  tried  to  persnade  them  not  to  submit  to  his  son.  The 
Thebans,  too,  determined  to  resist  Alexander  to  the  utmost.  But 
he  marched  to  Thebes,  which  he  took  and  ruined.  This  terrified 
the  Athenians,  and  they  made  peace  with  him  :  so  having  put  down 
all  his  enemies,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  *the  Grecian  armies  to  fight 
with  Persia. 

I  know  you  all  like  stories,  so  before  I  tell  you  about  Alexander's 
wfurs,  I  must  introduce  to  you  his  fiimous  war-horse.  This  beautifal 
animal  was  named  Bucephalus.  Alexander  had  it  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  no  one  but  himself  could  manage  it  at  all.  Some  writers 
tell  us  that  this  faithful  creature  lost  its  life  in  saving  that  of  its 
master.  For  on  one  occasion,  as  Alexander  was  riding  it  as  usual 
in  battle,  his  enemies  surrounded  him,  and  wounded  Bucephalus. 
But  the  horse  seemed  to  know  that  its  master's  life  depended  on 
his  being  carried  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  poor  wounded  animal 
exerted  its  last  strength,  brought  its  master  out  of  danger,  and  then 
sank  down  and  died. 

It  seems  to  us  very  extraordinary,  when  we  read  how  Alexander 
succeeded  in  conquering  so  great  an  empire  as  Persia.  We  can  only 
say  it  was  the  hand  of  God.  When  he  had  entered  the  Persian 
Empire,  he  defeated  Darius's  army  in  the  first  great  battle,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Granicus.  But  soon  after,  Alexander,  having 
bathed  in  too  cold  a  stream,  was  taken  very  ill,  and  appeared  ready 
to  die.  He  had  a  physician  named  Philip,  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached,  and  he  gave  this  doctor  a  proof  of  his  trust  in  him  which 
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few  wmild  have  yentared  upon.  Alexaodar  knew  that  Darius  had 
offered  to  reward  any  one  who  would  kill  him ;  and,  while  his  illness 
was  at  its  height,  he  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  one  of  his 
most  fidthfnl  captains,  telling  him  that  Philip  had  promised  to  poison 
hifD.  Just  then  Philip  came  in  with  some  medicine  in  his  hand,  and 
told  Alexander  he  thought,  if  he  drank  that,  it  woalJ  make  him  well. 
Do  joa  think  Alexander  drank  the  medicine?  Oh,  yes!  he  had 
known  Philip  a  long  time,  and  helieved  he  was  faithful.  He  took 
the  medicine,  and,  as  he  drank  it,  he  gave  Philip  the  letter  which 
had  been  sent  him.  Philip  deserved  the  trust,  and  Alexander  quickly 
recovered. 

Soon  after  this  Alexander  and  Darius  met  in  a  great  battle,  at  a 
place  called  Issus.  Alexander  had  taken  nothing  with  him  but  his 
soldiers,  and  what  they  needed.  Darius  had  been  so  silly  as  to 
bring  beautiful  ebthes,  and  gold  and  silver  cups,  and  rich  wines, 
and  cooks  to  dress  him  nice  food,  &c.  Above  all,  he  had  unwisely 
brought  his  wife  and  children  to  the  battle.  Darius  was  advised  by 
a  (h«ek  in  his  army  to  send  away  thcBe  useless  things  and  useless 
people ;  and,  when  Darius  refused,  the  Greek  told  him  he  believed 
Alexander  would  conquer  him.  Darius  was  not  usually  cruel,  nor 
unwilling  to  attend  to  good  advice,  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  so 
enraged  that  he  ordered  the  wise  Greek  to  be  put  to  death.  But 
his  opinion  proved  true.  Alexander  conquered  Darius,  and  took 
his  wife  and  children  prisoners.  Alexander  was  very  kind  to  his 
prisoners,  and  if  he  had  always  acted  as  he  did  up  to  this  time,  it 
would  be  more  pleasant  to  hear  the  rest  of  his  story. 

Sbctioh  2. 

Darius  bad  left  his  treasures  at  Damascus,  and  Parmenio  got 
possession  of  them  for  Alexander,  who  had  marched  towards  Sidon 
and  Tyre.  There  was  only  one  man  among  Alexander's  friends  to 
whom  he  told  all  his  secrets,  and  this  was  HephsBstion,  who  had 
been  brought  up  with  him  from  a  child.  When  Alexander  came  to 
Sidon,  he  found  the  people  willing  to  open  their  gates  to  him.  Only 
the  king  was  opposed  to  it,  but  he  was  quickly  dethroned.  Then 
Alexander  told  Hephestion  to  go  and  choose  them  a  new  king — such 
an  one  as  he  thought  most  deserring  and  fit  to  reign.  Hephnstion 
wished  very  much  to  give  them  a  good  king,  and,  knowing  two  excel- 
lent young  men,  he  offered  the  crown  to  either.  Both  refused, 
because,  as  they  told  him,  there  was  a  very  worthy  man,  of  the 
royal  hamlj^  who  ought  to  be  king.     Hephadslion  very  justly  said 
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they  had  more  honour  in  refusing  a  crown  than  many  had  in  accept- 
ing one,  and  he  gave  the  crown  to  the  rightful  heir. 

Bat  though  Phoenicia  and  one  of  its  great  cities  (Sidon)  suhmitted 
to  Alexander,  Tyre,  the  other  great  city,  and  the  most  important, 
was  far  from  thinking  of  snhmitting.  You  know  when  Nehuchad- 
nezzar  destroyed  the  ancient  city,  he  found  that  all  the  riches  of 
the  Tynans  were  carried  away  to  an  island  of  the  same  name.  In 
that  island  the  Tyrians  continued,  and  their  commerce  was  as 
great  as  ever.  They  were  quite  willing  to  he  friends  with  Alexander, 
hut  would  not  he  his  slaves.  He  refused  to  receive  them  as  allies, 
and  determined  to  take  the  city.  This  was  no  easy  matter ;  hat 
one  thing  rendered  it  certain.  It  was  the  will  of  God  to  punish 
the  pride  of  Tyre — that  pride  which  He  had  chastised  hy  the  hand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  destroyed  the  first  city,  hat  which  the 
Tyrians  had  shown  as  much  as  before,  when  their  wealth  agiin 
increased.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  return  to  sin  when  God  withdraws 
His  rod,  and  those  who  do  so  may  expect  severer  judgments.  Tyre 
was  especially  warned  by  name  by  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
and  Zachariah,  &c.  (See  especially  Ezek.  26th,  27th,  and  28th 
chapters,  &c.)  In  Isaiah,  28rd  chapter,  God  told  them  that  He 
had  proposed  this  **  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory,*'  that  is,  to 
teach  the  nations  not  to  boast  of  their  prosperity  as  if  it  came  from 
themselves.  And  lest  the  Tyrians  should  fancy  themselves  too 
powerful  to  be  overcome,  God  reminded  them,  in  the  18th  verse,  of 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  They  could  not  think  Tyre  aa 
strong  as  Babylon,  yet  that  city  fell  acording  to  the  prophecies  of 
the  Lord. 

Tyre  was  at  length  taken  by  Alexander,  but  it  cost  him  great 
labour  and  trouble  for  seven  months.  He  was  so  cruel  as  to  order 
all  the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  sword.  It  is  said  that  80,000 
persons  were  killed  after  the  city  was  taken,  and  only  15,000 
escaped.  Tyre  never  recovered  the  empire  of  the  sea.  Carthage 
seems  to  have  taken  its  place  in  sea  aflfairs.  The  power  of  Tyre 
was  quite  gone  for  some  time,  though  the  city  was  immediately 
repaired ;  bat,  nineteen  years  later,  it  was  able  to  withstand  one 
of  Alexander's  successors,  who  besieged  it  for  fifteen  months  before 
he  could  take  it.  Then  it  had  few  ships,  but,  by  the  time  foretold, 
Isa.  xxiii.  17,  the  trade  of  Tyre  was  become  somewhat  flourishing 
again,  and  continued  so  for  a  considerable  time.  Very  soon  after 
Christ's  death,  a  Christian  Church  was  formed  at  Tyre.    Eusebius, 
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the  earliest  historian  of  the  Christian  Choroh,  tells  as  what  a  great 
number  of  Christians  there  were  at  Tjre»  and  how  very  liberal  they 
were  ;  and  adds  that  this  was  a  falfilmeat  of  Isa.  xxiii.  18. 

In  the  island  of  Tyre  a  few  fishermen  now  live  among  the  rocks 
(Ezek.  zzri.  14)  ;  bat  the  exact  spot  where  the  first  city  stood  has 
been  "  sooght  for/*  bat  *'  never  found."     (Ezek.  xxvi.  21.) 

SscnoN  8. 

Jadea  had  always  been  Camoas  for  its  corn,  and  therefore  Alex- 
ander wonld  have  been  very  glad  to  have  obtained  food  for  his  army 
from  the  Jews,  while  fighting  against  the  Tyrians.  Bat  the  Jews 
bad  refosed  to  sell  or  to  give  him  any  com.  They  told  him  they 
had  promised  to  obey  Darias,  and  while  he  lived  they  shoald  think 
it  wrong  to  assist  his  enemy.  The  Samaritans,  however,  were  not 
60  £sithfal,  and  readily  supplied  Alexander,  not  only  with  food,  bat 
with  soldiers. 

The  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  were  at  this  time  greater  enemies 
to  each  other  than  ever,  and  this  is  why : — When  Nehemiah  and 
the  chief  of  the  Jews  had  agreed  to  follow  God*B  law  fully,  they 
found  one  of  the  High  Priest's  sons  had  married  a  heathen  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  Governor  of  Samaria,  who  was  a  great 
enemy  to  the  Jews.  Nehemiah  immediately  sent  him  away,  and 
would  no  longer  permit  him  to  be  a  priest.  (Neh.  xiii.  28.)  Then 
be  went  to  Sanballat,  who  received  him  willingly,  and  obtained  per- 
misdicm  from  the  Persian  king  to  build  another  temple  on  Moant 
Germm,  in  Samaria.  The  Samaritans,  who  had  left  off  idolatry, 
worshipped  in  this  temple  for  many  years ;  but  it  was  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God,  who  had  forbidden  that  sacrifices  shoald  be  offered 
anywhere  except  in  the  place  He  had  chosen  by  fire,  which  was 
then  Jerusalem.  (Ley.  ix.  24,  and  vi.  18;  2  Chron.  vii.  1.)  From 
this  time  every  Jew  who  was  threatened  with  punishment  fled  to 
Samaria,  and  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  had  thus  become  greater 
enemies  than  before. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  had  taken  Tyre,  he  marched  towards  Jeru- 
salem, determined  to  panish  the  Jews  severely  for  not  helping  him 
as  the  Samaritans  had  done«  Bat  the  Jews  were  stronger  at  this 
time  than  when  they  had  armies  and  mighty  kings,  and  trusted  in 
them — for  they  were  trying  to  serve  God,  who  is  always  ready  to 
help  His  servants  in  their  distresses.  So,  having  offered  sacrifices 
and  prayers  to  God  for  His  guidance  and  protection,  the  High 
Prieat  went  oot  in  his  priestly  robes  to  meet  Alexander*  and  to 
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beg  him  to  spare  the  city.  As  the  High  Priest  eame  near,  to  the 
great  sarpnse  of  every  one,  Alexander  bowed  with  reverence  before 
him,  and  declared  that  he  had  seen  this  priest  in  a  dream,  before 
he  left  Macedon,  and  that  he  had  stood  by  him,  and  told  him  that  His 
God  wonld  give  to  Alexander  the  Empire  of  Persia.  Thns  God 
heard  the  prayers  of  His  people,  and  Alexander  marched  peaceably 
into  Jernsalem,  where,  we  are  told,  the  High  Priest  showed  him 
those  prophecies  and  visions  which  God  had  given  to  Daniel,  and 
explained  to  him  that  the  Assyrian  had  been  followed  by  the  Persian 
Empire,  to  which  he  was  to  put  an  end,  and  to  found  the  third  or 
Grecian  Empire.  (Dan.  viii.  21,  &c.)  Alexander  granted  the 
Jews  many  privileges,  and  excused  their  taxes  once  in  seven  years, 
because  on  the  seventh  year  they  did  not  sow  their  fields.  Do  you 
know  why  they  did  not  sow  their  fields  the  seventh  year?  Yon 
will  find  the  command  in  the  first  seven  verses  of  Leviticus  xxv., 
with  a  promise  that  God  would  send  them  sufficient  food.  (21st 
and  22nd  verses.) 

When  the  Samaritans  heard  of  the  favour  shown  to  the  Jews, 
they  asked  for  the  same  privileges.  But  finding  they  were  not 
Jews,  Alexander  put  off  the  decision  till  his  return  from  Egypt. 
He  was  delayed  some  time  at  Gaza,  but  having  at  last  subdued 
that  city,  he  found  little  resistance  in  Egypt,  for  the  Egyptians 
hated  the  Persian  yoke.  The  foundations  of  Alexandria  were  laid 
during  Alexander's  stay ;  but  he  returned  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
fight  with  Darius.  He  found  the  Samaritans  had  rebelled,  because 
they  had  not  been  included  in  the  favour  shown  to  the  Jews,  and 
had  slain  the  governor  Alexander  had  placed  over  them.  Alexander 
drove  them  from  Samaria,  which  he  colonised  with  Macedonians, 
and  gave  the  greater  part  of  their  country  to  the  Jews.  Those 
Samaritans  who  were  not  destroyed,  retired  to  tShechem  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  which  was  from  that  time  their  principal  place  of  abode. 
They  certainly  deserved  their  punishment  for  their  unkindneaa 
to  the  Jews  ;  but  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  any  of  us  if  we  had 
what  we  deserve.  These  Samaritans  were  living  at  Shechem  in  our 
Lord's  time,  but  the  city  was  then  called  Sychar.  (John  iv.,  &c.) 
We  shall,  however,  hear  more  of  the  Samaritans  before  that 
period. 

Alexander  had  now  become  puffed  up  with  pride,  and  it  only 
needed  another  victory  to  make  him  forget  that  he  was  but  a  man 
and  a  mortal.    The  last  great  victory  over  Darius  was  won  near 
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Arbek,  a  city  ia  Assyria,  b.o.  831 ;  and  this  battle  pat  an  end  to 
the  Persian  Empire.  Darias  was  soon  after  murdered  by  his  own 
subjects,  and  the  whole  of  his  empire  in  a  short  time  yielded  to 
Alexander. 


PART  VI. 

THE    GRECIAN    EMPIRE. 
B.C.  831  TO  B.C.  168. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AZ.EXANDEB   AS   THE    BEAD   OF   THE   GRECIAN   EMPIRE. 

Sscnox  1. 

We  might  say  that  the  Grecian  Empire  began  and  ended  with 
Alexander,  since  he  never  had  a  snccessor  in  the  empire.  It  is, 
howeTer,  enstomary  to  consider  that  it  lasted  until  Macedon  was 
conqnered  by  the  Romans. 

Alexander's  reign  was  very  short.  Indeed,  it  was  shortened  by 
his  own  sinful  folly*  Every  day  he  seemed  more  proud,  and  more 
intemperate.  But  he  continued  his  conquests  even  to  Scytbia  and 
India.  In  India  some  of  the  native  princes  yielded  to  him  imme- 
diately, but  one  of  them,  named  Poms,  made  a  determined  resist- 
ance. He  was  a  gigantic  man,  and  when  Alexander  at  length  con- 
quered him  and  took  him  prisoner,  he  showed  himself  as  noble  and 
brave  in  misfortune  as  in  prosperity.  **  How  do  you  wish  to  be 
treated  ?  **  said  Alexander  to  his  captive.  ''  As  a  king,"  replied  Poms ; 
and  Alexander,  stmck  by  his  reply,  gave  him  large  dominions  in  India 
to  govern  as  his  deputy  or  viceroy,  which  he  did  faithfully  till 
death.  Alexander  would  gladly  have  continued  his  conquests  in 
India,  but  after  a  few  months  passed  in  this  country,  his  whole 
army  besought  him  to  return,  and  he  most  unwillingly  yielded  to 
their  wishes. 

While  all  this  was  passing,  there  were  many  sad  proofs  that  Alex- 
ander was  become  thoroughly  selfish,  and  that  no  one  was  safe  who 
did  not  yield  to  his  most  foolish  whims.  His  faithful  servant,  P^r- 
meniop  was  put  to  death  most  unjustly;  and  when  Clitus,  a  man 
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ivho  had  ODce  saved  Alexander's  life  in  battle,  spoke  to  him  in  au 
insulting  manner,  Alexander  stabbed  him  with  his  o«n  hand.  He 
was  deeply  grieved  for  the  murder  he  had  committed  in  his  passion, 
but  it  did  not  humble  him,  or  make  him  leave  off  immoderate  drink- 
ing, which  had  been  the  cause  of  Clitus's  fanlt,  and  of  his  own  crime. 

Before  the  death  of  Darius,  Alexander  bad  begun  to  desire  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  god,  as  the  Persian  kings  had  been,  but  the  Mace- 
donians would  never  consent  to  this.  Before  he  set  out  for  India, 
he  made  a  feast,  arranging  that  one  of  his  flatterers  should  propose 
that  they  should  all  worship  him.  The  Persians  were  quite  ready, 
but  Galisthenes,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  spoke  against  the  proposal, 
and,  though  he  was  one  of  Alexander's  wisest  councillors,  he  was 
soon  after  put  to  death,  under  pretence  that  he  had  conspired  against 
the  king.  You  will  inquire  if  Greece  would  submit  to  Alexander 
in  any  of  these  foolish  fancier  Indeed  the  Grecian  cities  often 
troubled  him  by  their  restless  desire  for  freedom,  though  many 
Greeks  had  become  base  enough  to  be  his  flatterers. 

SxcnoM  2. 

We  have  not  room  to  speak  much  more  of  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander, or  of  the  places  he  visited  as  their  master  and  sovereign. 
He  added  Statira,  a  daughter  of  Darius,  to  his  wives,  and  his  nobles 
married  several  other  of  the  Persian  ladies.  Alexander  continued 
to  feast  and  drink  wine  with  his  nobles,  and  at  last  his  dear  friend 
Hephaestion  died  from  drinking  too  much.  Alexander  mourned  for 
him  sincerely,  but  he  did  not  profit  by  the  warning.  He  bad  gone 
to  Babylon,  and  wished  to  rebuild  the  walls  and  make  it  his  capital, 
as  you  heard  before.  This  was  impossible,  for  God  had  declared 
it  should  never  be  rebuilt.  (Jer.  1.  82.)  But  there  he  stayed  and 
feasted,  till  at  length  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  drinking.  The 
fever  which  he  thus  brought  on  destroyed  him  before  he  was  thirty- 
three  years  old,  b.o.  828.  His  soldiers  were  struck  with  dismay 
and  grief,  especially  as  he  had  no  son  old  enoagh  to  govern  his 
empire,  and  every  one  foresaw  how  much  confusion  and  bloodshed 
was  likely  to  follow  his  death. 

I  have  told  you  so  much  about  Alexander,  because  it  was  very 
wonderful  that  a  young  man  of  twenty  should  in  twelve  years  become 
king  over  more  countries  than  any  man  had  ever  governed  before ; 
and  jet  that  this  great  empire  should  last  undivided  only  as  long  as  he 
lived.  But  all  this  had  been  according  to  God's  will,  and  even  a  child 
can  see  how  <rxact]y  it  was  all  prophesied  of.    In  the  second  chapter 
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of  Daniel  joa  know  we  foand  the  four  great  empiree  spnken  of  as  the 
head  and  bodj  aad  lege  and  feet  of  an  image ;  while  Christ't  kingdom, 
vhieh  was  to  oome  after,  was  called  a  great  stone,  which  was  to  dash 
in  pieces  all  kingdoms.  Then  in  Daniel  Tii.  we  have  the  same  thing 
explained  hj  four  heasts — the  lion,  or  Assyria  ;  the  bear,  or  Persia;  the 
leopard  with  fonr  heads  and  fonr  wings,  or  Greece ;  and  the  dreadful 
sod  terrihle  beast  of  the  Roman  Empire,  aboat  which  ^e  shall  learn 
more  bj-and-by.  In  the  first  eight  verses  of  Daniel  viii.  we  have 
the  destmetitfn  of  the  Persian  Empire.  The  ram  is  Darins,  and  the 
he-goat  with  the  strong  horn  means  Alexander.  All  this  is  explained 
for  08  in  the  20th  and  2l8t  verses  of  the  same  chapter.  The  same 
thingB  are  again  spoken  of  in  Daniel  xi.  2,  8,  4 ;  and  this  is  not 
bard  to  understand.  In  Daniel  viii.  8,  22,  we  are  told  about  four 
kings  reigning  after  Alexander  ;  and  as  we  go  on  we  shall  hear  how 
his  empire  was  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  *'  unto  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.**  (Dan.  xi.  4.)  I  most  tell  about  this  in  another  chapter,  but, 
as  you  will  meet  with  Rome  continually  in  the  story  of  these  king- 
dons,  it  will  be  well  for  us  first  to  learn  something  of  Rome's  history 
to  this  time.  We  had  better  also  inquire  if  any  other  country  had 
iaereased  in  power  up  to  this  period. 


CHAPTER  U. 

THB   BISE   or  THE  BOUAM   POWEB. 

SscnoN  1. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  was  dead,  his  captains  began  to  dispute,  and 
although  his  infant  son  Alexander  was,  after  awhile,  declared  king, 
jet  all  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  these  captains,  and  not  in  the 
^oong  king's  governors.  It  setmed  as  if  the  new  empiie  would  be 
^lit  into  many  kingdoms,  but  the  prophecy  of  God  must  be  true, 
and  soon  showed  its  truth  against  all  Beeming. 

Bat  we  will  leave  the  captains  of  Alexander  to  quarrel  with  each 
other  and  to  subdue  the  efforts  which  Qtteee  and  other  countries 
made  to  shake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  after  Alexander's  death, 
while  we  inquire  about  other  nations  then  rising  into  power.  Car- 
thage and  Rome  were  soon  to  dispute  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
;e  was  built  about  100  years  earlier  than  Rome.  The 
fleets  assisted  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  and  indeed 
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were  always  ready  to  do  Greece  an  nnkindness.  The  reason  of  ibis 
dislike  was,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  a  warlike  and  ambitions 
people,  and  when  they  had  conqnered  a  great  part  of  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  had  snbdaed  some  of  the  nations  in  Spain,  and  con- 
quered many  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  fonnd  the 
power  of  Greece  a  check  on  their  designs.  They  seem  to  have 
indulged  the  same  jealons  feeling  afterwards  towards  the  Romans. 

Bome  was  built  400  years  before  the  birth  of  Alexander,  and 
about  thirty  years  before  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  carried  cap- 
tive. But  eyen  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Bome  was  thought  a  little 
insignificant  city.  For  the  first  250  years  it  was  governed  by  kings, 
as  most  cities  were  in  their  earliest  history.  It  was  509  years  before 
Christ,  and  just  about  the  time  the  Jews  had  finished  building  their 
second  temple,  that  the  Bomans  determined  to  have  no  more  kings, 
but  to  choose  governors  from  among  themselves.  Most  of  their 
kings  had  been  tyrants,  yet  the  new  mode  of  government  produced 
disputes  and  even  civil  wars.  How  happy  we  are  in  England  to  live 
free  from  all  these  troubles.  We  have  no  need  to  quarrel  about 
who  shall  rule  over  us,  for  our  kings  and  queens  are  always  suc- 
ceeded by  their  eldest  son,  or  nearest  heir.  Nor  need  we  fear 
oppression  from  our  governors,  because  we  have  the  great  blessing 
of  good  laws,  which  never  hinder  our  kings  and  queens  when  they 
wish  to  do  good,  but  which  would  stop  them  directly,  should  they 
ever  desire  to  do  evil. 

The  Bomans  were  not  learned  like  the  Grecians,  but  they  were 
brave  and  determined  and  persevering.  When  any  great  trouble 
happened  to  them,  they  did  not  sit  down  in  despair,  but  tried  again, 
till  they  succeeded.  Thi^  perseverance  made  them  get  on  better 
than  many  people  who  were  more  clever.  I  must  tell  you  an 
instance  of  this.  The  sons  of  Gomer  had  begun  to  spread  them- 
selves in  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  and,  above  all,  one  family 
had  settled  in  France,  then  called  Gaul.  These  Gauls  were  very 
warlike,  and  about  sixty  years  before  Alexander's  time,  they  marched 
to  Bome,  and  took  it,  and  plundered  and  burned  the  city.  There 
was  a  strong  citadel  in  Bome  called  the  Capitol,  and  the  best  of  the 
Boman  warriors  shut  themselves  up  in  it.  The  Gauls  besieged  it 
long  in  vain.  Once  they  elimbed  up  the  wall  on  which  it  stood,  and, 
as  those  placed  to  watch  had  fallen  asleeep,  it  was  very  near  being 
taken.  But  we  are  told  that  some  geese  that  were  there  made  anch 
a  caokling,  that  they  awoke  the  Boman  soldiers  just  in  time,  and  the 
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Gaols  were  repulsed.  At  last,  despairiDg  of  sneoess,  they  agreed 
to  leaye  Bome  on  reeemng  a  sum  of  money.  The  Romans  oame 
oat  of  their  strong  Capitol,  hat  their  city  was  in  ashes.  Howeyer, 
it  was  not  the  Roman  way  to  despair,  and  when  the  Gaols  were  gone 
they  hegan  at  once  to  repair  the  mischief. 

Italy  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  many  petty  nations  ;  bat,  by 
degreesy  the  Romans  sabdned  them  all,  and  became  masters  of  the 
coonfry.  They  did  not  gain  this  without  eonqaering  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  then  Hying,  althongh  it  was  the  time  when  Alex- 
ander had  raised  np  so  many  famoas  captains  by  his  wars  in  Asia. 
This  was  a  Grreeian,  named  Pynrhns  ;  he  was  King  of  Epiras.  He 
landed  in  Italy  279  years  b.o.,  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Romans.  Bat  Pyirhns  was  not  able  to  oyercome  the  determination 
of  the  Romans,  who  seemed  to  gather  coarage  eyen  from  defeats. 

Pyirhns  was  more  snccessM  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

They  had  made  themselves  masters  of  that  island,  and  the  Sicilians 

bated  their  tyranny.     It  was  not  long  before  they  were  freed  from 

Carthage  and  subjected  to  Rome.     The  Carthaginians  were  a  omel 

and  deeei^ol  people,  and  being,  like  their  ancestors  the  Tyrians, 

very  expert  in  the  management  of  ships,  they  despised  the  Romans, 

vho  were  ignorant  of  sea  affairs.     Pyrrhas  returned  to  Greece^ 

B  c«  274,  and  obtained  a  great  name  there  as  a  conqueror,  leaving 

Bome  and  Carthage  to  settle,  by  arms,  which  was  the  strongest 

power. 

Section  2. 

The  first  war  was  to  decide  which  city  should  be  master  in  Sicily. 
The  war  began  B.C.  264.  Sicily,  you  know,  is  an  island  south  of 
Italy,  and  the  battles  fought  about  it  must  be  sea-fights.  Any  people 
but  the  Romans  would  have  said,  "  How  can  we  fight  those  skilful 
sailors  the  Carthaginians  ?  we  have  not  any  ships,  nor  do  we  know 
how  to  manage  them  if  we  had  them."  Instead  of  this  the  Romans 
Mid,  "  Why  cannot  we  do  what  other  nations  are  able  to  do  ?'*  So 
they  noticed  the  Carthaginian  ways,  and  they  built  some  ships  like 
one  which  had  been  wrecked  on  their  shores,  and  soon  beat  the 
(krthaginians  even  at  sea,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  Sicily. 

The  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage  were  called  Punic  wars. 
The  language  of  Carthage  was  Punic,  or  Phoenician.  You  know 
Tyre  was  situated  in  Phoenicia,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  a  colony 
of  Tyrians,  and,  therefore,  spoke  the  Punic  tongue.  The  fiist  Punic 
Tar  began  about  sixty  years  after  Alexander's  death,  and  before  that 
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time  his  great  empire  had  been  divided  m  foretold  in  Daniel  viii. 
So  we  find  in  100  years  the  Romans  had  not  only  made  themselves 
masters  of  Italy,  bat  had  began  those  foreign  wars  which  were  soon 
to  make  Bome  mistress  of  the  world. 

Bat  Bome  was  not  happy  within  itself.  The  nobles,  who  were 
called  Patricians,  and  the  other  citizens  called  Plebeians,  were  always 
disputing.  After  the  kings  ceased  in  Rome,  the  people  were  governed 
by  magistrates,  called  Consols.  There  had  always  been  a  Senate, 
something  like  oar  Honse  of  Lords,  and  this  was  continued  after  the 
,  time  of  the  kings.  Bat  the  Plebeians  declared  their  rights  were  not 
attended  to  by  these  ralers,  and,  at  last,  left  the  city,  saying  thej 
wonld  find  another  home,  where  they  should  be  treated  more  kindly. 
The  senators  and  consols  were  sorry  to  lose  so  many  of  their  citizens, 
and  promised  if  they  wonld  return  they  should  choose  governors 
from  among  themselves,  to  help  the  consuls  to  rule.  They  returned 
apon  this  promise,  and  chose  governors,  who  were  called  Tribanee. 
Whenever  a  new  law  was  proposed,  the  Tribunes  had  the  right  of 
deciding  whether  it  should  be  agreed  to  or  not.  The  first  Tribanes 
were  chosen  b.c.  498.  By  degrees  they  got  so  much  power  that 
they  banished  those  nobles  who  displeased  them,  and  often  occasioned 
great  disturbances  in  Rome.  Many  ways  were  tried  to  keep  the  city 
in  peace.  Sometimes  they  chose  a  magistrate,  whom  they  called  a 
Dictator,  and  gave  him  absolute  power  for  six  months  (if  necessary), 
that  he  might  put  down  the  tumults  in  the  city,  or  conquer  their 
foes. 

One  great  subject  of  dispute  was,  whether  they  ought  not  to 
divide  the  conquered  lands  among  all  the  people.  It  is  difficult 
often  to  understand  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong  in  these 
continual  disputes.  But  we  are  quite  sure  <^  this,  that  such  quarrels 
occasioned  more  misery  than  the  want  of  the  land  could  do.  It 
must  always  be  useless  to  try  to  make  all  equal,  for  God  Himself  has 
made  some  wiser  and  stronger  than  others.  Our  best  happiness  is 
to  find  out  our  own  place  in  the  world,  and  contentedly  to  fulfil  its 
duties,  as  those  which  the  love  and  wisdom  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
have  chosen  for  us.  Bat  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of  this  way  of 
being  happy.  If  the  Plebeians  were  rebellious,  the  Patricians  were 
often  tyrannical.  At  last,  aU  parties  agreed  that  they  would  have 
written  laws  to  govern  them,  and  b.o.  454  they  sent  ten  men  to 
Greece  and  other  countries,  to  choose  those  laws  which  seemed  most 
excellent  and  suitable.    The  laws  were  in  general  good,  and  these 
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ten  m&k  (called  DeeemTiri)  bad  aathority  given  them  to  teach  tbt 

Bomaos  to  nnderstand  and  obey  theae  new  rnlei.    Bat  the  Deeem- 

viri  aooa  made  tbemsdvea  ^rranta  in  Rome;  so  that,  vbiU  the 

Bomana  kept  their  new  law«,  they  were  glad  to  drire  away  the  men 

1^  bad  eolleeted  them. 

Saonoir  9. 

Bat  with  all  this  there  wae  a  stem  love  of  jastioe  among  the 
Bomana,  which  made  them  goTem  the  nattona  they  eonqaered  more 
kindly  than  moat  other  powerfiii  States  had  done;  and  as  long  as 
Uus  spirit  of  justice  was  kept  np,  the  citizens  of  Bome  enjoyed  much 
freedom,  tliongh  their  disputes  among  themselTes  still  continued, 
sad  would  probably  have  risen  to  a  yet  greater  height,  .had  not 
their  attention  been  so  frequently  drawn  to  foreign  wars,  and  this  waa 
especially  the  ease  after  they  began  to  fight  with  Carthage. 

Both  Carthage  and  Bome  were  too  powerful  to  bear  a  rival,  and 
•ier  a  few  years  a  second  war  commenced  between  them,  b.o.  218, 
tad  we  aee  once  more  the  old  Boman  determination.  The  Cartha- 
ginia&s  were  led  by  a  famous  general  named  Hannibal.  He  gained 
fiereral  Tietories  orer  the  Bomans,  and  the  greatest  was  the  battle  of 
GsansB,  in  which  the  Boman  army  waa  not  only  defeated,  but  entirely 
destroyed*  Had  Hannibal  after  this  vietory  marched  straight  to 
Bome,  he  would  Tery  possibly  have  been  able  to  take  it,  and  haye 
pat  an  end  at  once  to  the  war  and  to  the  Boman  power.  It  would 
hare  been  bad  for  the  world  at  large  had  the  deceitfdl  and  cruel 
(Wthaginiana  become  the  first  of  the  nations.  But  God  decreed 
otherwise — Hannibal  led  his  troops  to  another  city  of  Italy,  called 
Gapoa,  iHiere  they  indulged  in  feasting  and  idleness,  which  lessened 
thdr  strength  and  their  courage.  The  Bomans  had  time  to  recoyer 
themaelyes  and  to  raise  fresh  armies,  and  when  at  last  Hannibal 
besieged  Bome  he  was  unable  to  take  it.  Yet  for  a  long  time  the 
Bnroans  were  afraid  to  encounter  this  great  general.  At  last  they 
tiinmphed  even  oyer  him.  The  second  Punic  war  established  the 
Boman  power  so  firmly  that  it  could  not  be  shaken  again,  and 
decided  the  hkis  of  a  great  part  of  the  world  for  six  hondred  years. 
Carthage  could  no  longer  pretend  to  be  the  riyal  of  Bome.  The 
Caithaginiana  were  obliged  to  leaye  Spain  and  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  from  that  time  were  counted  part  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  though  Spain  was  not  really  brought  into  subjection 
till  long  after. 

Now  we  are  speaking  of  Bome  and  Carthage,  I  will  tell  you  the 

9* 
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end  of  its  history.  Bat  yon  must  not  forget  that,  when  twenty 
years  after  Alexander's  death  his  empire  was  divided  into  foar 
kingdoms,  the  first  Punic  war  had  not  hegnn.  Between  the  second 
and  third  Punic  wars,  Borne  conquered  Macedon,  and  became  the 
fourth  great  empire. 

The  third  Punic  war  was  most  unjust ;  and  though  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  a  wicked  and  deceitful  people,  we  cannot  help  pitying 
them,  as  tire  read  how  earnestly  they  begged  the  Romans  to  spare 
their  city.  When  they  found  all  was  vain,  they  fought  with  the 
courage  of  despair.  The  women  cut  off  their  long  hair  to  make 
bow-strings,  and  the  men  showed  the  most  determined  courage. 
But  Rome  prevailed,  and  Carthage  was  burnt  to  the*  ground  by  the 
pitiless  Romans,  amidst  the  tears  of  its  citizens,  147  years  before 
Christ.     Carthage  stood  near  the  spot  where  Tunis  now  stands. 

From  this  time  the  Roman  character  declined,  although  the 
Roman  power  continued  to  increase.  Civil  wars  filled  the  city  with 
bloodshed,  till  a  tyrant,  named  Sylla,  B.C.  80,  made  himself  perpetual 
Dictator,  and' governed  with  great  severity.  After  this  we  read  little 
of  the  Tribunes,  and  when  the  Emperors  began  to  reign  (as  yon  will 
hear  they  did  soon  after),  they  made  the  office  of  Tribune  nothing 
but  a  name.  Indeed,  we  may  say  almost  the  same  thing  of  the 
Consuls,  and,  in  some  degree,  even  of  the  Senate.  After  the  time  of 
Sylla  the  disputes  were  not  between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians, 
but  among  ambitious  men,  who  were  quarrelling  who  should  be  chief 
in  the  empire.  We  shall  now  understand  better  the  character  of 
the  Romans  as  we  read  of  their  foreign  wars,  and  of  their  con- 
quests over  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  Alexander*8  empire  was 
divided. 

Yon  see  we  are  beginning  to  hear  something  about  Europe.  We 
have  got  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  have  heard  a  little  of  Spain  and 
France,  or  Gaul,  as  they  called  France  in  those  old  times.  But  we 
must  not  be  expecting  to  hear  much  of  our  own  country  yet.  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  some  learned  men  suppose  the  tin  which  the  ships 
of  Tarshish  brought  to  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxviL  12)  was  obtained  from 
the  mines  of  Cornwall.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the  ships  of  Tyre  and 
Tarshish  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Ireland  still  earlier,  and,  if  so, 
no  doubt  for  trade.  However  this  may  be,  we  are  sure  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  were  at  that  time,  and  long  after,  verr 
barbarous  and  uncivilised,  but  so  were  also  the  nations  in  the  middle 
of  Europe,  and  the  northern  countries  were  absolutely  unknown. 
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BoBsut  ifl  said  to  haye  been  subject  to  tbe  Tartan  is  tbe  time  of 
Alexander.  Bat  Tartary  and  Scytbia  are  names  which  in  Alexander's 
time  seem  to  hare  included  the  wandering  barbarian  tribes  which 
peopled  the  north  of  Asia.  Their  dominions  and  conquests  are  not 
laj  easilj  distinguished. 

The  Tartars  repeatedly  attacked  the  Chinese,  who  built  a  strong 
mil  to  keep  them  out.  Is  is  said  to  have  been  forty^five  feet  high 
and  eighteen  thick,  and  to  have  gone  oyer  mountains  and  yalleys  for 
1,500  miles,  and  parts  of  it  still  remain.  Some  writers  tell  us  this 
wall  was  built  B.a  215.  Others  doubt  whether  the  Chinese  are  such 
an  ancient  nation,  and  tell  us  the  history  of  China  begins  about  that 
time,  and  that  we  are  mistaken  in  reckoning  it  from  the  dispersion. 
Little  is  known  about  them,  for  they  never  willingly  permitted  any 
<me  to  enter  their  empire,  nor  did  they  ever  travel. 

We  have  not  heard  much  of  Africa ;  but  Africa,  you  know,  was 
peopled  of  Ham,  whose  children  were  to  be  servants  of  servants ; 
so  we  shall  find  very  slight  accounts  of  any  nation  there,  except 
the  Egyptians  and  Carthaginians.  I  remember  one  thing  about 
Egjpt  and  Africa  which  perhaps  you  will  like  to  hear.  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20, 
&e.,  employed  some  Phoenicians  to  sail  round  Africa,  to  discover 
of  what  form  it  was.  They  were  nearly  three  years  before  they 
eame  back  to  describe  it  to  him.  This  was  600  years  before  Christ, 
m  the  reign  of  Josiah,  King  of  Jadea.  You  see  how  little  wi^  yet 
known  of  different  countries  which  have  now  a  great  deal  of  history 
belonging  to  them. 

As  for  that  large  continent  of  America,  you  must  not  expect  to 
hear  a  word  about  it  for  a  long  time.  Whoever  peopled  it,  and 
what  happened  to  them,  remains  a  secret,  and  you  must  wait  till 
we  get  to  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  century  after  Christ  before 
jou  will  begin  to  learn  anything  of  if.  I  think  we  have  nothing 
eke  to  keep  ns  from  going  on  with  Alexander's  successors. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

THB  END  OF  THB  GRECIAN  EMPIBE. 

Sbction  1. 
Whkn  Alexander  was  dying,  his  friends  asked  him  who  should  be 
king  after  him  ?     "  The  most  worthy,"   was  his  answer.     Every 
brave  man   among  Alexander's  captains  seemed  to  think  himself 
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the  most  worthy.  Alexander  had  appointed  many  of  his  officers  to 
be  governors,  under  him,  over  different  countries  in  bis  large  empire. 
At  Ale](ander's  death  most  of  these  mlers  endeayoared  to  make 
themselves  kings  over  tbe  countries  they  were  appointed  to  govern, 
till  there  were  thirty-three  captains  in  arms.  This  sad  state  of 
things  went  on  for  several  years,  till  at  last  only  five  of  these 
generals  were  left,  all  the  others  being  conqaered  or  killed. 

One  of  these,  named  Antigonns,  was  much  the  most  sneeessfdl, 
and  made  himself  king  of  nearly  all  those  countries  in  Asia  which 
had  belonged  to  Alexander.  Then  the  others  agreed  to  unite 
their  armies,  that  they  might  be  powerful  enough  to  oppose 
Antigonus.  By  this  means  he  was  conquered,  and  died  in  the 
battle  at  Ipsus,  B.c.  801.  These  four  captains  then  divided  the 
empire  between  them,  as  God  had  foretold.  (Daniel  viii.  22.) 
Their  names  were  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy. 
Cassander  was  made  King  of  Macedon  and  Oreece.  Tbe  Greeks  did 
not  like  this  at  all.  They  had  tried  many  times,  in  vain,  to  get 
back  into  their  old  way  of  ruling  themselves ;  though  as  they  were 
still  strong  and  brave,  they  were  treated  with  respect  and  flattered. 

To  Lysimachus  was  given  the  country  called  Thrace,  which  lies 
to  the  north  of  Macedon.  He  had  also  Bithynia,  on  the  opposite 
coast,  in  Asia  Minor.     He  ruled  very  badly. 

Seleucus,  sumamed  Nicator,  was  made  King  of  Syria  and  of  all 
the  north  of  Asia.  He  built  Antioch,  and  made  that  city  his  capital. 
He  lived  longer  than  any  of  the  four  captains,  and  was  continually 
at  war  with  one  or  other  of  them.  He  and  some  of  his  descendants 
were  very  powerful. 

Ptolemy  Lagus,  or  Soter,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  was  made 
King  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  other  countries  near  them.  He 
lived  at  Alexandria,  the  new  capital  of  Egypt,  which  Alexander  had 
built.  From  this  time  all  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  called  P^lemj, 
as  they  had  before  been  called  Pharaoh,  and  these  Ptolemies  con- 
tinued till  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  The  early  Ptole- 
mies were  wise  and  good  kings,  but  many  of  the  later  ones  were 
very  bad,  and  some  were  monsters  of  wickedness. 

You  remember  that  Alexander's  son  was  made  king,  though  so 
young.  Among  all  Alexander's  captains  there  seems  to  have  been 
but  one  who  was  futhful  to  the  young  king.  The  name  of  this 
excellent  man  was  Eumenes,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  the  prince  had 
one  brave  Mend.    After  the  death  of  Eumenes,  the  young  Alex- 
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inder  and  liis  mother,  Bozaiia,  were  pat  to  doath  by  Oassaiider,  B.C. 

311.     Hub  aafortaiiftte  yosng  prinee  was  only  fomtaen  when  he 

died,  and  leema  likely  to  ha?6  made  a  wiae  and  good  king.     Bat 

Boxina  deseired  her  £iUe,  for  she  had  eansed  Stotira  to  be  mnrdered 

some  time  before.    Alexander  the  Great  had  another  eon,  named 

Hereoles,  bnt  he  and  hie  mother  were  pnt  to  death  the  next  year. 

ladeed,  all  Alexander's  near  relations  were  killed  daring  these  wars, 

which  lasted  abore  twenty  years,  before  his   empire  was  divided 

ifito  iMir  kingdoms. 

The  Jews  had  not  been  living  in  peaee  all  this  time.     They  had 

safiared  Tery  moeh.     They  had  promised  to  obey  Laomedon,  whom 

Alexander  had  made  the  goTornor ;  bat  immediately  after  Alexander's 

death  Ptolemy  fonght  with  Laomedon,  and  eonquered  him.     The 

Jewi  thought  themselves  obliged  to  help  Laomedon,  and  Ptolemy, 

enraged  at  this,  attacked  them  on  the  Sabbath-day.     The  Jews 

voold  not  fight  on  that  day,  therefore  Ptolemy  easily  took  Jerusalem, 

killed  many  Jews,  and  carried  othera  captive  into  Egypt.    Bat  after 

this  ha  began  to  think  abont  their  faithfnlness  to  Laomedon,  and 

to  wish  to  have  them  for  his  friends.     Then  he  gave  those  Jews 

who  wete  in  Egypt  many  privileges,  and  behaved  very  kindly  to 

thefli«    I  think  they  were  better  off  than  their  brethren  who  re* 

mained  in  their  own  land,  for  they  coald  scarcely  tell  who  was  their 

master,  and  their  land  was  made  desolate  by  wars  in  which  they  had 

TeaJif  little  interest.    Antigonas  took  Jadea  from  Ptolemy,  bat  after- 

varda  Ptolemy  was  again  its  raler.     When  the  four  captains  divided 

the  empire,  the  Jews  were  declared  snbject  to  Ptolemy.    At  that  time 

s  good  old  man,  called  Simon  the  Jnst,  was  High  Priest     He  is 

believed  to  have  completed  Ezra's  collection  of  sacred  books,  by 

adding  to  it  the  books  written  by  Ezra,   Nehemiab,  Esther,  and 

Malaehi,  after  whidi  nothing  was  added  to  the  Old  Testament 

Seriptnree. 

Sscnov  8. 

And  now  I  must  tell  yoa  something  abont  the  Jewish  traditions, 
which  are  so  often  spoken  against  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which 
were  introduced  at  this  time.  Yon  remember  bow  difficult  we  found 
it  in  the  early  history  of  nations  to  know  what  to  believe,  as  their 
history  was  all  tradition.  Bat  that  was  of  little  consequence,  be- 
cause ihne  traditions  were  abont  the  thiugs  of  earth.  Bat  when 
traditions  are  abont  the  thiugs  which  concern  our  souls,  and  people 
are  taught  to  believe  foolish  stories  invented  by  man,  instead  of 
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learning  truth  from  the  Bible  itself,  it  is  very  Important ;  for  snch 
traditions  stand  in  the  way  of  oar  entrance  into  heaven.  The  Jews 
began,  about  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  to  belioTe  traditions  of 
this  kind.  This  seems  very  strange  and  very  sad,  especially  as  more 
pains  were  taken  than  formerly  to  make  the  Jews  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures. 

The  pious  Nehemiah  had  appointed  synagogues  in  most  of  the 
towns,  and  the  Jews  used  to  meet  together  in  them,  to  hear  the 
Word  of  God  read  and  explained.  This  good  custom  became  bo 
general,  that  the  Jews  who  were  in  foreign  countries  had  their 
synagogues,  or  places  of  worship,  and  no  doubt  the  Gentiles  thus 
heard  something  of  the  true  God.  Perhaps  Satan,  who  hates  that 
the  Bible  should  be  made  known  to  all  the  world,  hoped,  by  the 
invention  of  tradition,  to  entangle  precious  souls,  and  lead  them 
away  from  the  Scriptures. 

But  God  graciously  provided  that  His  Word  should  be  more 
generally  known  among  the  Gentiles.  Upon  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  B.C.  284,  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  became  King  of 
Egypt.  He  also  was  a  wise  and  good  king.  He  was  desirous  of 
having  every  valuable  book  in  the  world,  and  he  collected  all  he  coald 
hear  of,  and  got  together  a  very  large  library.  You  must  not  fancy 
his  books  were  printed,  and  gaily  bound,  with  gilt  edges.  Books 
in  those  days  were  generally  written  on  parchment  or  vellum,  and 
rolled  round  a  kind  of  stick — ^thence  called  "  a  roll  of  a  book.*' 
(Ezek.  ii.  9.)  But  the  Egyptians  had  invented  a  sort  of  paper, 
made  from  a  reed  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  was 
called  papyrus,  and  the  books  of  Ptolemy's  famous  library  were 
written  on  this  paper — paper  being  a  word  derived  from  papyrus. 
The  Jews  had  a  synagogue  in  Alexandria,  and  Ptolemy  understood 
that  they  had  some  very  old  and  valuable  writings  in  Hebrew. 
Few  people  besides  the  Jews  could  read  Hebrew,  but  almost  all 
the  learned  men  could  read  Greek.  So  he  proposed  to  some  of 
the  most  learned  Jews  to  transUte  their  Scriptures  for  him  into 
Greek.  He  did  not  do  this  from  love  to  the  Word  of  God,  bat 
because  he  wished  to  have  every  valuable  book  in  his  library.  In 
order  to  please  the  Jews,  and  make  them  willing  to  prepare  this 
book,  he  showed  them  great  kindness,  and  freed  many  from  slavery. 
Six  Jews  out  of  every  tribe  were  chosen  for  the  work,  and  the 
king  appointed  them  a  house,  and  gave  them  all  they  needed. 
When  their  great   undertaking   was   completed,   he   made    them 
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rieh  presents.  This  translstioQ  is  ealled  the  translation  of  the 
Septoagint,  or  of  the  seventy,  thongh  there  were  really  seyenty- 
two  persons  employed  in  it.  It  was  very  nsefnl  in  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scnptores.  Thus  the  Jews  were  honoared. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns  had  a  long  reign,  and  was  succeeded  hy 
Ptolemy  Energetes,  in  b.c.  246. 

But  when  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  the  kings  of  Syria  were  at  war, 
as  was  often  the  case,  the  Jews  in  Jadea  foand,  whoever  conquered, 
they  were  sufferers.  Among  the  remarkable  events  in  these  wars, 
vhich  we  have  no  room  to  mention,  I  mast  choose  one  to  tell  yon 
vhich  I  think  yon  will  like  to  hear.  One  of  the  Ptolemies,  called 
Philopator,  began  to  reign  b.c.  221,  and  he,  and  Antiochas  the 
Great,  then  King  of  Syria,  made  the  possession  of  Jadea  an  occasion 
of  8<MEne  of  their  dispntes. 

Once,  when  the  King  of  Egypt  was  conqaeror,  he  proceeded  to 
Jerusalem,  and,  going  to  the  Temple,  wished  to  enter  the  Holy  of 
Holies :  when  the  Jews  refused  to  allow  him,  he  was  vezy  angry,  and 
OQ  his  return  to  Alexandria  he  commenced  a  terrible  persecution 
Bgainst  the  Jews.  He  tried  to  oblige  them  to  worship  his  idols,  and 
when  they  refused,  he  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  to  elephants,  that 
they  might  be  trampled  to  death.  But  the  elephants,  we  are  told, 
tamed  round  among  the  spectators,  and  killed  many  of  them.  You 
will  wonder  the  King  of  Egypt  did  not  force  his  way  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  But  some  dread  seemed  upon  him,  no  doubt  sent  by 
God,  which  made  him  fear  to  do  so. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  Jews  ceased  to  be  subject  to 
Egypt,  and  willingly  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  King 
of  Syria,  Antiochus  the  Qreat.  They  were  not  deceived  in  expecting 
more  kindness  from  him ;  but  soon  after  it  was  agreed  that  Ptolemy 
shonld  marry  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  and  that  all  the  money 
obtained  from  Judea  should  be  divided  equally  between  the  two 
kings.  This  was  about  100  years  after  Alexander's  death,  and 
aboat  200  years  before  Christ ;  after  this  Jadea  generally  belonged 
to  the  kings  of  Syria,  but  they  did  not  govern  it  kindly. 

Rome  had  no  longer  a  rival  in  Carthage,  though  Carthage  still 
stood,  for  the  third  Panic  war  had  not  then  taken  place.  So  the 
Romans  began  to  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  to  expect 
obedience  to  tl^ir  will.  Antiochus  the  Great  found  that  even  he 
most  bend  before  the  Roman  power.  He  had  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  Greece,  but  when  they  had  applied  to  the  Romans  for  help. 
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Aniiochns  was  conqaered  in  his  tarn,  and  obliged  to  promise  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Romans.  He  was  killed  b.o.  187,  when  trying  to  rob 
a  heathen  temple,  to  get  money  to  pay  this  tribute.  His  eldest  son 
succeeded  him,  whose  reign  was  a  long  effert  to  pay  the  tribute. 
Then  the  second  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great  became  King  of  Syria, 
B.C.  176.  He  was  the  most  cruel  tyrant  the  Jews  had  ever  known. 
He  was  called  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  to  obtain  the  Roman  tribute, 
he  sold  the  office  of  High  Priest  to  those  who  would  give  him  most 
money.  Soon  after,  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  en* 
couraged  the  Jews  to  drive  away  the  wicked  man  that  had  been  made 
High  Priest,  upon  which  the  king  marched  to  Jerusalem,  took  the 
cit]c,  and  for  three  days  it  was  given  up  to  the  pillage  of  his  soldiers. 
Antiochus  also  plundered  and  profaned  the  Temple,  and  haying 
placed  over  the  Jews  a  cruel  gpvemor  named  Philip,  he  left  Judeft 
to  go  against  Egypt. 

BSOTION  3. 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  while  the  Jews  were  in  such  trouble,  that 
the  Romans  put  an  end  to  the  third  or  Grecian  Empire.  I  will  tell 
you  about  this,  and  you  will  see  it  was  partly  the  fault  of  the 
Greeks  themselves.  There  had  been  so  much  fighting  between  the 
different  captains,  that  if  all  the  Grecinns  had  united  together,  there 
is  no  doubt  they  might  have  been  able  to  recover  their  ancient  power. 
Some  of  the  cities  formed  a  league  together  to  preserve  the  liberties 
of  Greece,  but  all  the  cities  did  not  join  this  league,  and  they 
asked  foreign  countries  to  help  them,  instead  of  fighting  for  them- 
selves, determined  to  die  or  conquer,  as  they  had  done  at 
Marathon. 

However,  this  league,  which  was  called  the  AchsBan  League,  was 
useful  to  Greece,  and  lasted  a  great  many  years.  It  was  strongest 
about  261  years  b.o.,  when  Aratus  was  at  its  head,  and  Greece 
may  be  said  to  have  become  free  again  during  his  time.  But  before 
he  died,  Sparta  began  to  fight  against  this  league.  The  Spartans 
had  left  off  their  hardy  way  of  living  which  Lycurgus  had  taught 
them,  and  they  put  Agis,  one  of  their  best  kings,  to  death  for  trying 
to  restore  these  laws.  The  new  King  of  Sparta,  however,  succeeded, 
in  some  measure,  in  restoring  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  he  eon* 
qnered  the  Achaean  League  in  two  or  three  battles.  So  Aratus 
was  obliged  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Macedos.  Aratus  died 
B.C.  218.  This  King  of  Macedon,  whose  name  was  Philip,  had 
displeased  the  Romans  by  assisting  the  Carthaginians  against  them. 
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They,  therefore,  helped  those  Greeks  who  were  fighting  against 
Philip,  and  thns  the  Greeks  of  the  AchsDan  League  were  the  means 
of  bringing  the  Bomans  into  Greece.  There  was  no  more  hope 
fir  the  liberties  of  Greece  when  the  Romans  had  began  to  inter- 
fere in  their  qoarrels,  though  at  first  all  seemed  promising,  for 
a  treaty  was  agreed  upon,  which  made  all  the  Greek  cities  free, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  permitted  them  to  enjoy  their  own 
laws,  B.C.  198,  though,  no  doubt,  the  Romans  eyen  then,  looked 
forward  to  making  Greece  a  Roman  proyince. 

And  now  1  must  tell  you  what  had  become  of  Lysimachus  and 
Cassander.  The  kingdom  of  Lysimachus  was  soon  brought  to  an 
end.  fie  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  Seleuens,  B.C.  281,  who 
f«i2ed  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  and  thns  his  kingdom  was 
quickly  finished.  Cassander  did  not  reign  more  peaceably.  You 
know  we  read  that  Pyrrhus  had  great  wars  in  Macedon,  both  before 
and  after  he  went  to  Italy.  Twice  he  obtained  the  throne  of 
Macedon.  He  died  fighting  against  the  Greeks.  Cassander  had 
died  some  time  before,  and  Cassander*s  sons  were  dead  also.  Bo 
the  son  of  that  Antigonus  who  had  been  conquered  by  the  four 
ciptains  got  possession  of  the  throne  of  Macedon.  That  powerful 
laikftk  of  barbarians,  the  Gauls,  who  had  attacked  Rome  100  years 
before,  rayaged  Macedon  about  this  time,  and  the  country  was 
made  desolate.  Howeyer,  it  recoyered  by  degrees,  under  the  rule 
of  the  descendants  of  Antigonus.  These  kings  became  yery  power- 
ful, and  the  Philip  we  spoke  of  in  telling  you  about  the  Achaean 
League  waa  one  of  them.  Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Perseus, 
who  was  a  warlike  king,  and  was  not  bclined  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  power.  But  the  Romans  conquered  him,  b.o.  168,  and  about 
twenty  years  later  Macedonia  was  made  a  Roman  proyince.  The 
fourth  great  empire  is  usually  reckoned  as  beginning  b.c.  168,  though 
Piome*s  superiority  in  power  might  date  earlier. 

The  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt  still  remained  for  a  while 
unconquered,  though  you  know  the  Syrians  had  been  obliged  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Romans.  Tribute  is  a  sum  of  money  paid  every  year 
to  another  nation,  for  leaye  to  stay  in  peace  in  one*8  own  country, 
instead  of  giring  it  quite  up  to  the  enemy.  The  Syrians  were  more 
afraid  of  the  Romans  when  they  found  that  Perseus  had  been  con- 
quered ;  but  Egypt  still  thought  itself  secure,  and  the  Greeks  be- 
lieyed  they  had  lost  an  enemy  when  Macedon  was  made  a  Roman 
pruyince.     We  must  now  learn  more  of  the  Jews. 
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PAET  VII. 

FBOM  THE  ESTABLISHWnENT  OP  THE  BOMAN  EMPIRE  TO  THE 

BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

B.C.    168  TO  A.D.    1. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   JEWS   ESCAPE   FBOM   THE    STBIAN   TTBANNT. 

t 

Section  1. 

We  left  tbe  Jews  nnder  the  tyrant  Philip,  whom  Antiochas  had 
placed  over  them  when  he  went  into  Egypt.  Egypt  was  still 
powerfal,  though  its  power  was  mnch  lessened.  Antiochas 
Epiphanes  had  taken  the  King  of  Egypt  (Ptolemy  Philometor) 
prisoner  in  b.c.  170,  and  though  he  seemed  to  set  him  at  liberty 
immediately,  he  kept  the  power  in  his  own  hands.  Things  were 
in  this  state  in  Egypt  when  Antiochus  marched  into  Jndea  to 
punish  the  Jews  (as  I  told  yon  before)  for  having  driven  away  the 
wicked  High  Priest  he  had  placed  over  them.  But,  hearing  that 
the  Egyptians  had  chosen  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  for  their  king, 
because  Ptolemy  Philometor  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Antiochas. 
he  left  Judea  and  marched  into  Egypt,  determined  to  subdue  the 
kingdom.  You  will  remember  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
married  Ptolemy  Philopator,  therefore  the  Kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  were  relations. 

Ptolemy  Philopator  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
B.C.  204. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
B.C.  180. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  was  Ptolemy  Philometor's  brother;  they 
had  a  sister  named  Cleopatra,  and  Antiochas  Epiphanes  was  their 
great  ancle.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  is  sometimes  called  Ptolemy 
Physcon.  He  began  to  reign  b.c.  169,  and  though  most  of  these 
later  Ptolemies  were  bad  kings,  he  surpassed  them  all  in  wickedness. 

Antiochus  did  not  conquer  his  nephews,  for  when  the  Romans 
heard  of  his  design  against  Egypt  they  forbade  it,  and  he  dared  not 
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disobej.  Bat  he  was  extranelj  ftngrj,  and  resolred  to  vent  his 
rage  on  the  Jews,  thoagh  they  had  not  offtfnded  him.  When  people 
are  aogrj  they  do  not  always  stop  to  consider  who  is  to  blame. 
He  sent  an  army  to  destroy  Jemsalem,  and  the  attack  was  made 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  houses  were  bamed,  the  walls  broken 
down,  the  people  murdered  ;  and  a  strong  fort  was  baiit  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Zion,  in  which  soldiers  were  to  remain  and  make  the  city 
obey,  B.C.  168.  This  was  two  years  after  Antiochas  had  placed 
the  cmel  Philip  over  them. 

Bnt  what  grieved  the  Jews  most  of  all,  was  to  receive  an  order 
from  this  wicked  king,  to  turn  their  holy  temple  into  a  house  of 
idoktry  and  to  place  an  idol  on  the  altar.  He  declared  he  would 
have  all  his  subjects  worship  his  gods.  The  Gentiles  yielded  at 
ooce^  but  his  intention  was  to  destroy  the  Jewish  religion.  He 
burned  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God  wherever  he  could  find  it,  and 
forbade  the  Jews  to  worship  the  Lord  or  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  All 
who  refused  to  obey  were  cruelly  murdered.  We  are  told  that  one 
good  woman  stood  by  while  her  seven  sons  were  put  to  death,  and 
then  died  hers^f,  rather  than  break  the  law  of  God  and  offer  sacrifice 
to  idola  Idols  were  placed  in  every  city,  but  we  are  rejoiced  to 
know  that  the  Jews,  once  so  prone  to  idolatry,  refused  to  yield; 
and,  though  some  gave  way,  under  the  fear  of  death,  many  nobly 
parted  with  their  lives  rather  than  sin. 

As  for  the  Samaritans,  they  always  wished  to  be  considered  Jewt, 
when  the  Jews  were  happy,  bnt  as  soon  as  they  were  in  trouble,  the 
Ssmaritans  declared  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Yon  know 
we  found  how  willing  they  were  to  receive  the  wicked  Jews  who  fled 
to  them  to  escape  punishment,  and  that,  after  some  time,  when  they 
had  built  their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  they  left  off  idolatry  and 
worshipped  God  as  the  Jews  did.  But  when  Antioclyas  desired  the 
Jewish  religion  to  be  quite  given  up,  Che  Samaritans  made  no  objec- 
tion, bnt  placed  an  idol  in  their  temple,  and  readily  obeyed  all  the 
new  laws.  I  am  afraid  the  Jews  had  been  less  careful  to  please 
God,  and  therefore  He  sent  them  punishment.  Yet  He  pitied  them, 
for  they  were  His  own  beloved  chosen  nation,  and  at  length  He 
ndsed  them  up  a  deliverer. 

BscnoN  9. 

But,  before  I  tell  you  about  their  deliverance,  I  must  show  you  a 
prophecy,  which  many  learned  men  think  refers  to  that  part  of  the 
history  of  Syria  and  Egypt  of  which  we  have  just  been  reading ;  it  is  in 
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Dan.  zi.,  and  if  yoa  look  it  tbrongh,  yon  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
find  some  reference  to  the  £Eict8  yon  have  heard.  For  instance  you 
saw,  as  in  the  28th  verse,  how  the  heart  of  Antiochns  Epiphanea 
was  set  against  the  holy  oorenant,  and  how  he  profaned  the  Temple. 
Then,  when  he  returned  to  Egypt,  yon  know  Borne  forbade  him  to 
fight  against  that  ooiintry.  The  Romans  are  called,  in  verse  80, 
the  ships  of  Ohittim ;  and  the  same  verse  goes  on  to  tell  us  how 
grieved  he  was,  and  how  he  immediately  became  more  cruel  thaa 
ever  to  the  Jews,  forbade  them  to  keep  their  holy  covenant  with  (rod* 
or  to  cfier  daily  sacrifices  unto  Him.  We  are  going  to  learn  about 
their  deliverers,  who  are  mentioned  in  verse  82  as  *'  knowing  Q-od, 
and  doing  exploits.'* 

Antiochns  Epiphanes  was  a  type  of  another  and  greater  enemy  ta 
the  people  of  God.  As  "the  great  Prince,"  Jesas  the  Measiah, 
**  did  not  stand  up  at  Uiat  time"  (Dan.  zii.  1),  we  know  the  pro* 
phecy  was  not  entirely  fhlfiUed.  Many  of  the  prophecies  have  a 
a  lesser  and  a  greater  fulfilment,  and  one  reason  why  I  have  showa 
you  this  prophecy,  is,  becaase  the  Jews  always  say  it  speaks  of 
Antiochns  Epiphanes.  ^ 

How  were  Uie  Jews  delivered  ?  There  was  at  that  time  a  holy 
priest  lining  in  Judea,  at  a  town  called  Modin.  His  name  was 
Mattathias;  and  when  the  king's  officers  commanded  him  to  sacrifice 
to  the  idol,  he  refused,  and,  with  the  help  of  his  five  sons,  killed 
the  king's  officer  and  a  Jew  who  was  going  to  worship  the  idol. 
He  and  his  family  then  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  all  the  Jews 
who  feared  God  joined  them,  till  there  was  a  large  army  ready  to 
fight  for  their  God  and  His  laws.  The  war  began  by  the  Syrians 
attacking  them,  as  usual,  on  the  Sabbath,  baring  fonnd  they  would 
not  fight  on  that  day.  About  a  thousand  were  killed.  Alter  this 
battle  they  agi^ed  that  it  was  right  to  defend  their  own  lives,  though 
wrong  to  attack  their  enemies,  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  that  plan  was 
followed  for  the  future.  Mattathias  was  a  very  old  man,  and  died 
the  next  year.  His  son,  Judas  MaccabsBus,  was  made  captain  in 
his  place,  and  his  followers  were  called  Maccabees.  Shall  I  tell  you 
why  they  were  called  by  so  strange  a  name  ?  The  name  was  formed 
from  the  first  letters  of  some  Hebrew  words  which  Mattathias  ohoaa 
for  the  motto  on  bis  standard.  These  words  meant  in  English, 
'*  Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  among  the  gods,  O  Lord  ?"  Judas  went 
about  the  country  as  his  father  had  done.  He  pulled  down  the 
idols,  circumcised  the  children,  killed  or  drove  away  the  soldiers 
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of  Antioehiu,  and  saTed  many  copies  of  the  law  from  being  de- 
strojed. 

Antioelma,  hearing  that  hit  decree  waa  not  well  obeyed,  had  come 
kto  Jndea  acme  time  belbre  thia.  He  did  net  ancceed  better  than 
his  generala  had  done.  Antiochna  waa  enraged ;  bat  aa  the  Persians 
hul  revolted,  he  thought  it  neceaaary  to  go  himself  againat  them. 
He  left  Ljsiaa,  one  of  hia  nobles,  to  cooqner  Jndea.  Ljsiaa  sent 
an  annj  there,  but  Jndaa  defeated  the  Syrians,  and  bnilt  strong 
(brts  in  the  principal  cities.  Lysiaa  then  marched  into  Jndea  with 
soother  large  army,  much  laiger  than  that  of  Jndaa.  But  Jndas 
trnsted  in  his  God,  and,  with  hia  firiends,  fasted  and  prayed,  and  the 
Lord  heard  him  and  helped  him.  Althongh  his  army  was  so  small, 
snd  Lysias'a  ao  large,  yet  Jndaa  gained  the  victory,  and  drove  Lysias 
from  Jerusalem  and  nearly  out  of  the  land  of  Jndea.  It  was  165 
years  before  Christ  that  the  Jews  once  more  became  free ;  and  three 
jesis,  to  a  day,  nnce  Antiochna  first  profaned  the  Temple.  Jndas 
again  dedicated  it  to  God,  and  cleansed  the  city  from  idols.  Learned 
oiea  tell  ns  that  the  feast  of  this  dedication  was  kept  every  year ; 
and  we  read  in  the  Bible  thai  once  Jesus  honoured  it  with  His  pre- 
Rnee.  See  John  x«  22.  We  know  the  feast  there  spoken  of  was 
not  in  memory  of  the  dedication  of  Solomon*8  Temple,  nor  of  the 
■eecmd  Temple,  because  it  waa  in  the  winter,  and  neither  of  those 
dedicationa  waa  in  the  winter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   TISE   OF  THE    MACGABSBB. 

Sacnoif  1. 
The  Jews  had  been  Tery  successful,  but  they  were  by  no  means  free 
from  danger.  Several  strong  places  in  Jndea  were  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Syrians,  and  the  nations  around  were  most  ready  to  assist 
them  against  the  Jews.%  But  the  Lord  helped  the  Jews  again  aod 
again ;  and  the  cruel  Antiochus  could  not  come  against  them  him- 
self, for  he  was  still  in  Persia,  subduing  the  revolt  there,  and  thus 
hia  army  was  divided,  and  the  Jews  saved  from  an  overwhelming 
force.  He  thought  the  Persians  would  be  the  most  difficult  to  con- 
quer, so  he  went  himself  into  Persia,  and  sent  his  generals  into 
Judea.  Bnt  when  he  heard  of  the  success  of  Judas,  he  was  filled 
with  rage,  and  prepared  to  go  against  him,  declaring  he  would  make 
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Jerusalem  the  grave  of  the  Jews,  and  tbere  he  would  hary  the  whole 
nation.  The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips,  before  he  was  seized 
with  a  most  loathsome  and  painfal  disease,  and  felt  he  must  die. 
His  mind  then  was  full  of  horror  and  fear.  I  mast  tell  you  what 
one  of  the  heathen  wrote  after  his  death.  He  says, — "  No  doubt 
this  torment  of  body  and  anguish  of  mind  was  a  Divine  punishment 
for  having  tried  to  rob  the  temple  of  one  of  the  (false)  gods  in 
Persia."  But  Antiochus  knew  better,  though  he  also  believed  his 
illness  to  be  a  Divine  punishment.  He  died,  exclaiming,  it  was  the 
vengeance  of  the  God  of  Israel,  for  his  cruelty  to  the  Jews.  Thus, 
as  was  prophesied  by  Daniel  at  the  end  of  the  11th  chapter,  though 
he  ''  went  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy  and  utterly  to  make  away 
many,*'  *'  he  came  to  his  end  and  none  could  help  him."  He  died 
164  years  before  Christ. 

The  very  next  year  Jerusalem  was  retaken  by  the  Syrians,  b.c. 
168;  but  it  was  speedily  recovered,  and  the  name  of  Judas  began 
to  be  feared.  He  led  his  soldiers  into  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  several  times  defeated  those  nations  who  had  aided  the  Syrians 
against  him.  He  became  at  last  quite  a  terror  to  them ;  and  thus, 
once  more,  was  the  anger  of  God  shown  towards  those  who  wished 
to  destroy  Jerusalem.  Yet  the  Syrians  could  not  bear  to  give 
up  Judea,  and  several  times  God  tried  the  faith  of  the  Jevs.  They 
had  many  severe  battles. to  fight  with  Syria,  and  sometimes  seemed 
on  the  point  of  losing  everything.  At  length  Judas  put  his  country 
under  the  protection  of  Home ;  for  Borne  never  refused  such  a  re- 
quest. Judas  hoped  to  keep  the  land  in  peace  by  such  an  alliance, 
and  that  the  neighbouring  nations  would  fear  the  anger  of  Borne, 
and  be  less  likely  to  attack  Judea. 

Bbction  2. 

The  very  year  Judas  made  a  treaty  with  Rome,  b.c.  161,  he  was 
killed  in  battle ;  but  his  brother  Jonathan  succeeded  him,  and,  like 
Judas,  was  made  the  High  Priest,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  leader.  He 
fought  as .  bravely  as  his  brother  had  dox^  and  the  Syrians  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  whic^h  they  still  held, 
and  to  make  peace  with  the  Jews,  b.c.  161.  As  the  Syrian  king 
was  only  a  child,  and  as  there  were  civil  wars  in  his  country,  the 
Syrians  had  less  power  against  their  enemies  at  that  time,  though 
they  were  still  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  Jews. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  something  very  extraordinary.  When 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  tried  to  compel  the  Jews  to  worship  idols. 
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Oniu,  one  of  those  who  had  wished  to  be  high  priest,  went  into 
Egjpt,  and  there  he  built  a  temple,  to  which  he  became  the  High 
Prieet.  Many  people  besides  Oaias  have  fallen  into  strange  mistakes 
by  forgetting  to  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture.  He  passed  over 
the  texts  which  said  the  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  only  *'  in  the 
place  the  Lord  had  chosen/'  such  as  Dent.  xii.  18,  14,  and  he  acted 
on  his  idea  of  one  single  text  which  he  read  in  Isaiah  xix.  19,  about 
an  altar  to  God  in  Egypt.  He  did  not  understand  that  this  prophecy 
was  of  a  time  when  Egypt  and  all  other  nations  should  love  God, 
bat  persuaded  the  Jews  that  it  was  to  be  fulfilled  then.  This  temple 
stood  more  than  200  years,  till  about  eighty  years  after  Christ. 

When  Mattathias  began  to  fight  against  the  Syrians,  there  was  no 
bigh  priest,  and,  as  he  was  descended  from  Aaron,  be  became  the 
High  Priest.  All  the  Maccabees  were  both  high  priests  and  rulers 
oTer  the  people.  Jonathan  wa9  a  worthy  successor  of  Judas,  and 
governed  the  Jews  wisely.  He  was  treacheroosly  murdered,  but, 
after  his  death,  his  brother  Simon  ruled  equally  well.  The  Bomans 
a&d  Syrians  made  leagues  with  him.  Do  yoa  know  what  a  league 
is  ?  When  two  nations  agree  to  help  each  other,  and  be  friendly, 
tliey  are  said  to  make  a  league. 

Simon  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  family, — ^who  invited  him  to  a 
£east,  where  he  had  him  murdered,  B.C.  186.  The  other  two  sons 
of  Mattathias  had  died  in  battle,  and  Simon  was  succeeded  by  hU 
son,  John  Hyrcanus.  The  Syrians  attacked  Jerusalem  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield  and  open  the 
gates.  But  five  years  after,  he  shook  off  the  Syrian  yoke,  b.c.  180. 
fie  became  a  rery  powerful  ruler.  He  conquered  Edom,  Galilee, 
and  Samaria,  and  obliged  all  the  people  of  these  countries  to  become 
Jews,  and  he  destroyed  the  temple  which  the  Samaritans  had  built 
on  Mount  Gerizim.  His  latter  days  were  made  unhappy  by  the 
disputes,  which  began  at  this  time,  between  the  self-righteous  Phari- 
sees and  the  Sadducees.  The  Pharisees  received  all  the  traditions, 
but  the  Sadducees  refused  these  traditions.  In  a  short  time  the 
Sadducees  refused  to  receive  any  part  of  Scripture,  except  the  five 
books  of  Moses  ;  and  at  length  we  find  them,  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
doubting  the  most  important  truths  taught  by  the  Word  of  God. 
(Acts  xxiii.  8.)  There  were,  however,  many  Jews,  who  were  neither 
Pharisees  nor  Sadducees,  though  they  generally  looked  up  to  the 
Pharisees  as  their  spiritual  guides.  Th^re  was  also  a  sect  smaller  in 
number  and  less  favoured  by  the  people,  called  Esbenes,  and  though 
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they  were  often  ignorant  and  mistaken » they  believed  the  Word  of 
God,  and  refosed  the  traditions,  and  seem  to  have  been  more  holy 
and  humble  than  the  Pharisees  and  Saddncees. 

Bectiok  3. 

When  Hyroanns  died,  he  was  sacoeeded  by  his  son  Aristobnlas, 
who  was  not  content  with  being  high  priest  and  raler,  bnt  took  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Jews.  He  was  a  wicked  man,  and  so  was  his 
brother  Alexander,  who  reigoed  after  him.  Alexander  conquered  the 
Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  &o.,  and  commanded  them  to 
become  Jews,  or  to  leaye  their  country.  It  was  not  right  of  the 
Jews  to  make  the  nations  they  conquered  obey  the  Jewish  law, 
because  God  does  not  care  for  lip  service,  and  these  people  could  not 
have  been  taught,  by  such  means,  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Perhaps  if  the  Jews  had  built  a  synagogue  in  every  city,  and  had 
invited  the  people  to  come  and  hear  about  their  religion  from  the 
Word  of  God  itself,  they  would  have  learned  to  love  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  serve  Him  with  their  hearts. 

Alexander  was  a  Sadducee,  and  in  his  reign  there  was  a  long  civil 
war.  Alexander  at  length  conquered  his  rebellious  subjects,  and 
cruelly  crucified  800  of  his  prisoners,  having  first  killed  their  wives 
and  children  in  their  sight.  While  the  Jews  continued  faithful  and 
humble,  God  was  with  them,  but  when  we  find  such  wickedness 
among  them,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  they  soon  lost  their 
power. 

When  Alexander  died,  his  widow  reigned,  and  his  son,  Hyrcanas 
II.,  was  made  the  High  Priest.  At  her  death,  Hyrcanus  IE.,  and 
his  brother,  Aristobulus  IE.,  fought  with  each  other  for  the  crown. 
Thus  another  civil  war  began,  and  Judea  was  weakened.  The 
Pharisees  helped  Hyrcanus,  and  the  Sadducees  sided  with  Aristobulus. 
Both  the  brothers  asked  assistance  from  the  Romans,  and  the  people 
declared  they  would  not  be  governed  by  either.  The  Romans, 
therefore,  came  under  their  general,  Pompey,  bo.  68,  took  Jera- 
salem,  and  made  Hyrcanus  king,  obliging  him,  however,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  to  give  up  the  countries  which  his 
ancestors  had  conquered.  Antipater,  or  Antipas,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  was  made  the  chief  minister,  and  Syria  was  also  under  their 
government.  But  civil  wars  continued,  and  at  length  the  Parlhians 
attacked  Syria  and  Jadea,  and  took  Hyrcanus  prisoner,  b.c.  40. 
He  afterwards  recovered  his  liberty,  but  he  never  reigned  again. 
With  Hyrcanus  ended  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the  Maccabees. 
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Yoa  must  not  think  there  were  no  good  Jewe  at  that  time.  No 
doabt  there  were  many,  and  perhaps  chiefly  among  the  Essenes,  of 
whom  we  hear  so  little.  We  read  of  one  very  good  priest,  who  was 
eraellj  mnrdered  hy  the  friends  of  Hyreanns,  daring  those  civil  wars, 
heeaase  be  refused  to  corse  the  Jews  who  followed  Aristobolns.  If 
he  had  not  heen  murdered,  we  should  probably  never  have  heard  of 
hizD.  The  holy  Jews  refused  to  join  in  these  unholy  wars.  They 
prayed  and  wept  in  secret  before  God,  and  the  Jewish  nation,  like 
iDany  nationa  in  this  day,  little  thought  that  the  blessings  which 
were  still  left  to  them,  were  sent  from  God  in  answer  to  the  piayers 
of  holy  men,  who  were  known  only  to  a  few,  and  who  were  perhaps 
Itnghed  at  and  persecuted  by  their  ungodly  neighbours.  But  we 
Btofit  now  kam  a  little  moie  about  Bom64 


CHAPTER  III. 

STATB   OF   THX   WORLD   BEFORE   THE   BIRTH   OF   CHRIST. 

Skctzow  1. 
We  have  read  how  proudly  Rome  behaved  to  all  nations  after  the 
destruction  of  Carthage.  This  fourth  great  empire  was  prophesied 
of  in  Dan.  ii.  40,  kc,  and  was  to  be  as  strong  as  iron  at  first, 
and  to  break  in  pieces  and  subdue  all  things ;  but  afterwards  it 
was  to  grow  weaker  and  to  be  mixed  with  clay.  It  is  again  pro- 
phesied of  in  Dan.  viL  7  and  19,  &c.«  as  a  very  terrible  beast  with  iron 
teeth, — which  was  to  devour  the  whole  earth,  tread  it  down,  and 
break  it  in  pieces  (ver.  23),  till  at  last,  this  strongest  of  the  four 
empires  was  to  be  divided  into  ten  kingdoms.  These  prophecies  we 
mentioned  before. 

At  the  time  we  are  now  reading  abont,  Rome  was  as  strong  as 
iron,  and,  like  a  terrible  beast,  devouring  the  whole  earth.  Few 
ooofitries  then  ventured  to  oppose  the  Roman  will,  and  all  nations 
trembled  before  the  Roman  power. 

The  Greek  cities  which  had  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  Macedon,  and 
flattered  themselves  with  freedom,  were  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
B.C.  146.  It  was  called  the  province  of  Achaia.  Sjria,  after  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  continually  engaged  in  civil  or 
foreign  wars ;  but,  b.o.  65,  the  Roman  General  Pompey  reduced  that 
powerful  kingdom  to  a  Roman  province. 

Tet  in  their  own  city  of  Rome,  civil  war,  oonspiracy,  and  murders 
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abounded.  SjUa,  and  his  rival  Marias,  oonqaered  kingdoms  for 
Home,  and  then  filled  their  city  with  the  blood  of  its  own  citizens. 
After  the  death  of  Sjlla,  the  conqaests  and  the  civil  wars  of  Rome 
continued  for  twenty  years  longer,  and  then  three  great  Eoman 
generals  divided  the  empire  between  them,  B.C.  60,  about  the  time 
that  the  last  of  the  Maccabees  sat  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  before 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians. 

That  powerful  nation,  of  whom  we  heard  before  in  the  history  of 
their  southern  neighbours,  the  Persians,  had  been  increasing  in 
strength  from  the  time  of  Alexander's  death.  They  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Syria  till  b.o.  250.  Then  they  shook  off  all  authority, 
and  declared  thamgelves  a  fireo  and  independent  nation.  When  the 
empire  of  Bome  was  under  the  first  Triumvirate,  they  were  almost 
the  only  nation  that  ventured  to  oppose  themselves  to  its  power. 

A  triumvirate  is  a  government  of  three.  Three  generals  had 
divided  the  Eoman  Empire  between  them,  as  you  read  above. 
Their  names  were  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Julius  Caasar.  All  were 
ambitious,  but  Crassus  was  more  fond  of  riches  than  even  of  power. 
He  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  first  war  with  Parthia,  b.o.  53. 
It  was  fourteen  years  from  the  death  of  Crassus,  before  the  Romans 
were  able  to  gain  any  considerable  victory  over  the  Parthians  ;  nor 
did  they  conquer  Parthia  till  100  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Even  then  this  great  empire  was  governed  by  its  own  kings,  under 
the  Romans,  and  was  never  made  into  a  Roman  province,  and  at 
that  time  Persia  itself  was  under  the  Purthian  rule. 

Afl;er  the  death  of  Crassus,  all  the  Roman  dominions  in  Asia  and 
Afrtca  were  under  the  government  of  Pompey,  who  also  ruled  in  Rome 
and  Greece,  &c. ;  Caesar  had  gone  to  the  West,  and  was  conquering 
the  Germans  and  the  Gauls.  It  was  at  this  time  our  own  country 
first  came  into  notice.  It  was  then  called  Britain.  Julius  Csesar 
wrote  an  account  of  his  attack  on  Britain,  which  may  be  considered 
the  begiuning  of  the  history  of  this  country.  He  tells  us  that  the 
inhabitants  were  naked  savages,  only  in  very  cold  weather  thej 
wrapped  round  them  the  skins  of  the  beasts  they  had  killed  in  hunt* 
ing.  They  had  no  houses  or  roads,  but  miserable  huts  in  the  mid^ 
of  large  forests.  They  were  very  brave,  and  though  Caesar  came 
two  years  in  succession  (b.c.  65  and  54),  the  country  was  not  con- 
quered then,  and  for  nearly  100  years  after  this  the  Romans  did 
not  return  to  Britain. 

Caeaar  and  Pompey  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  fought  several 
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littles.  The  dedsiye  one  was  at  Fhanalia  in  Thessalj,  and  Pompey, 
being  eompletelj  defeated,  fled  into  Egypt,  wbere  he  was  mnrdered ; 
then  Cassar  reigned  alone,  b.g.  48.  It  was  only  for  a  little  while. 
The  Romans  were  still  nnwilHng  to  have  any  mier  who  seemed  like 
a  king ;  and,  thongh  CsBsar  governed  them  well,  he  was  murdered 
also,  and  by  those  he  considered  friends.  The  leaders  in  the  con- 
spiracy were  two  great  men  of  Rome,  n%med  Bmtns  and  Gassins. 
They  wished  to  restore  the  old  republican  form  of  goremment.  But 
those  who  loved  Cesar  were  determined  to  avenge  his  death,  and  the 
popolaee  taking  his  part,  the  murderers  were  obliged  to  fly.  They 
soceeeded,  however,  in  raising  an  army  in  the  provinces  and  came 
to  battle  with  the  friends  of  Giesar  at  Philippi — ^tbe  same  city  yon 
read  of  in  Acts  xvi.  12,  &c.  The  army  of  Brutns  and  Cassius  was 
defieated,  and  the  two  generals  killed  themselves. 

Soon  after,  we  find  three  great  generals  ag%in  dividing  the  Roman 
Empire.  This  was  called  the  Second  Triumvirate.  They  were 
Augustus  CflBsar,  and  Antony,  who  had  commanded  the  victorious 
army  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  a  general  named  Lepidns.  You 
will  think  I  am  telling  the  same  story  over  again,  when  you  hear 
that  very  soon  Augustus  and  Antony  quarrelled,  and  there  was 
SDother  civil  war.  Augustus  conquered  Antony,  and  was  made 
Emperor  of  Rome,  b.c.  27.  Antony  killed  himself.  Lepidus  went 
into  Asia  and  lived  as  a  private  man,  and  died  in  peace. 

Sbction  2. 

I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  when  Pompey  was  at  Jerusalem  he 
went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  from  that  time  this  great  general 
never  gained  a  victory.  Oassus,  on  his  way  to  Parthia,  robbed  the 
Temple,  and,  you  know,  he  was  killed  by  the  P&rthians.  Thus  God 
still  showed  forth  His  greatness  among  the  heathen. 

When  Julius  Caasar  became  master  of  the  Roman  Empire  he 
permitted  Hyrcanus  to  continue  to  govern  Jndea  as  High  Priest, 
and  he  made  Antipater  (who  was  an  Idumean)  the  second  in  com- 
mand. He  also  allowed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt.  After 
Hyrcanus  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  the  Jews  would 
willingly  have  had  his  brother,  Aristobulus,  reign  over  them,  but 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome.  Then  Antony,  the  Roman  general,  gave 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Jews  to  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater.  But 
it  was  not  easy  for  Herod  to  get  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

For  two  years  Antigonns,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  fought  with 
Herod,  but  neither  could  overcome  the  other,  until  the  Romans 
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sent  an  army  itito  Jadea,  and  that,  of  coarse,  decided  the  war. 
But  the  people  still  wished  for  Antigonns,  for  he  was  of  the  race 
of  the  Maccahees,  and  a  Jew  hy  hirth,  while  Herod  was  an  Idnmean. 
Even  a  Roman  army  found  it  difBcnlt  to  conqner  Jerasalem,  which 
stood  a  siege  of  some  months.  The  Romans  were  so  angry  at  the 
resistance  of  the  Jews,  thot,  when  they  took  the  city,  they  treated 
the  inhahitants  with  the  utmost  severity.  Herod  tried  to  prevent 
thift,  for  he  knew  the  people  would  he  the  more  unwilling  to  receive  a 
king  forced  on  them  hy  so  much  bloodshed ;  but  be  could  not  check 
the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Antigonus  was  put  to  death,  b.c.  87. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Maccabees  who  fought  for  the  crown  of 
Judea. 

When  Augustus  was  made  Emperor,  he  confirmed  Herod  in  his 
kingdom.  This  Herod  was  called  Herod  the  Great,  and,  though  an 
Llumean  by  birth,  he  was  a  Jew  in  religion ;  for,  Edom,  or  Idnmea, 
was  one  of  the  countries  that  John  Hyrcanus  conquered,  and  obliged 
the  inhabitants  to  profess  themselves  Jews.  So  the  friends  of  Herod 
insisted,  that  as  Herod  was  a  J/CW  in  religion,  it  was  all  that  was 
necessary,  and  they  tried  to  persuade  the  people  to  receive  him  as  a 
Jewish  king.  These  were  called  Herodians,  but  were  few  in  number, 
and  had  not  the  Roman  power  upheld  Herod,  he  would  never  have 
been  King  of  the  Jews. 

In  the  meantime,  there  had  been  much  civil  war  and  crime  in 
Egypt.  la  the  year  b.c.  47,  Jolius  Caasar  decided  that  Cleopatra, 
a  descendant  of  the  other  princes  of  that  name,  should  reign  over 
Egypt  with  her  young  brother;  but  b.c.  48,  she  poisoned  her  brother, 
that  she  might  reign  alone.  Antony  was  then  master  of  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  he  threatened  Cleopatra  with  punishment ;  but  when 
he  saw  her,  he  thought  her  very  beautiful,  and  forgot  how  wicked 
she  was.  She  persuaded  him  to  do  wh  ttever  she  wished,  even  to 
the  neglect  of  all  other  duties.  The  Romans  were  indignant  at  this, 
and  it  was  then  that  Augustus  (sometimes  called  Oetavins)  made  war 
against  him  and  conquered  him.  Antony  killed  himself,  and  Cleo- 
patra was  taken  prisoner.  She  hoped  to  persuade  Aagustus  to  be 
friends  with  her,  but,  when  she  found  all  was  vain,  she  destroyed 
herself.  She  was  the  last  of  those  Ptolemies  who  had  reigned  in 
Egypt  nearly  800  years.  Then  Egypt  again  ceased  to  be  a  kingiomy 
and  was  made  a  Roman  province,  b.c.  80. 

While  Augustus  was  settling  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Herod  the  Great 
wa;  txying  to  please  the  Jews,  so  far  as  his  cruel  nature  would  per- 
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mii.  He  bad  some  tiose  before  married  Mariamne,  a  granddaughter 
of  the  last  king  of  ibe  Maccabees,  to  please  tbe  Jews,  but  they  hated 
him  as  mnch  as  before.  He  took  oare  to  appoint  a  man  as  High 
Priest  who  was  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  (Nam.  xviii.  7.)  Yon  know 
Aanm's  family  were  always  to  be  the  High  Priests,  by  the  command 
of  God.  He  also  rebuilt  the  Temple  in  a  Tery  beantifal  manner,  and 
eontioned  ornamenting  it  all  his  long  reign  of  more  than  forty  years. 
It  was  still  considered  the  same  Temple,  becinse  it  was  on  the 
fame  foondation,  thoagh  it  was  polled  down  to  the  Tery  ground 
for  Herod  to  rebuild  it.  Sometimes  also  Herod  excased  the  Jews 
their  taxes ;  but  all  would  not  do.  They  saw  how  cruel  he  was, 
eTcn  to  his  own  family;  for  he  put  his  wife,  Mariamns,  to  death,  and 
w^&nl  of  ber  relations,  and  three  of  his  own  sons  also.  Bo  at  last 
Herod  found  it  was  in  vain  to  try  to  please  the  Jews,  and  he  grew 
angry  about  it,  and  altered  many  of  the  Jewish  customs,  and  made 
high  priests  and  sent  them  away  again  as  he  chose.  Then  he  began 
to  bring  Boman  customs  into  JudeSt  which  the  Jews  thought  con- 
tiary  to  their  laws. 

And  now  we  are  come  to  tbe  most  wonderful  event  the  world  ever 
taw  or  could  see — God  icamifbst  in  thb  flxsb. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BTATX   or   THB   WOBLO  DUBXMO   THB   LXFB   OF   CRB»T. 

Skctioh  1. 
Aix  the  world  was  at  peace.    Eveiy  nation  owned  the  Roman  power. 
In  general  their  rule  was  kind,  and  while  they  permitted  eivilified 
nations  to  foUow  their  own  customs,  they  taught  barbarous  nations 
many  useful  things,  by  which  they  becime  wiser  and  better. 

Augustus  Caesar  ruled  Rome  v^ry  well,  and  civil  wars  and  quarrels 
ceased  among  the  Romans.  When  he  had  reigned  twenty-seyen 
years,  he  gave  orders  that  every  one  should  go  to  the  eity  or  village 
to  which  they  belonged,  that  an  account  of  all  his  subjects  might  be 
made.  There  was  a  pious  young  woman  of  the  family  of  David,  who 
was  obliged  by  this  law  to  go  to  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  Her  name 
was  Mary,  and  little  did  Ciesar  know  that  his  law  would  occasion  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  bom  in  Beth- 
lehem. (Micah  V.  2.)  Btill  less  did  he  know  that  this  poor  Babe, 
who  was  bom  just  at  that  time,  and  who  was  laid  in  a  manger,  for 
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want  of  a  better  eradle,  was  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  before  whose 
face  every  monarch  in  the  world  shall  one  day  bow  down. 

Yon  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Gentiles,  as  well  as  Jews,  were 
expecting  some  extraordinary  person  to  appear  amongst  them  jnst 
then. — and  yet  they  knew  Him  not  when  He  came.  No  donbt  the 
Gentiles  had  learned  abont  the  expected  Messiah  from  the  Jews  and 
Israelites,  who  had  read  the  Scriptares  in  the  synagogues  in  every 
city.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  so  very  strange  that  the  Gentiles  should 
not  be  clear  in  their  thoughts  about  Christ ;  but  we  wonder  the  Jews 
did  not  understand.  Probably  there  were  two  reasons  for  this; 
first,  the  Jews  listened  to  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  instead  of 
taking  only  what  the  Word  of  God  taught.  And  then,  when  they  read 
in  the  Word  of  God,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  mean  and  despised, 
&c.,  and  also  that  He  was  to  be  king  to  reign  over  Israel,  and  all 
nations  should  submit  to  Htm — they  took  the  part  which  spoke  of 
His  glory,  which  they  liked,  and  did  not  attend  to  the  texts  which 
spoke  of  His,  first,  being  a  man  of  son'ows,  for  that  offended  their 
pride.  This  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  us,  when  we  read  the  Bible. 
We  must  believe  exactly  what  it  teaches  us,  and  never  say  of  any 
part  of  it,  "  This  cannot  be."  And  though  there  may  be  chapters 
which  we  do  not  understand,  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  gave  the  Bible, 
has  promised,  over  and  over  again,  that  He  will,  if  we  ask  Him, 
teach  us  everything  we  need  to  save  our  souls.  There  are  many  parts, 
especially  among  those  prophecies  which  are  not  yet  fulfilled,  which 
are  difficult  to  us.  But  let  us  take  warning  by  the  Jews,  and  believe 
ALL  God  has  written,  and  wait  and  watch  to  see  how  He  fulfils  it. 

The  world's  ''ancient  history'*  ends  with  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  we  shall  soon  have  to  learn  the  world's  modem  story,  till  we 
come  down  to  the  days  in  which  we  live.  Then  I  hope  we  shall  find 
out  our  oim  place  in  the  world,  and  learn  what  God  has  for  us  to  do 
in  it.  Are  you  thankful  that  you  were  not  bom  in  any  of  the  times 
we  have  heard  of  at  present,  but  that  God  has  let  you  live  now,  in 
Christian  England  ? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  yon  anything  of  the  history  of  our 
Lord.  We  must  all  read  that  for  ourselves  in  God's  own  words. 
Bat  there  are  a  few  things  which  wise  men  have  searched  out  abont 
those  times,  which  may  help  us  to  understand  the  Gospels  better. 
And  then,  before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  history,  I  should  like  for 
US  to  try  and  find  a  few  of  the  principal  prophecies  about  Christ,  to 
put  you  in  the  way  of  looking  for  a  great  many  more  for  yourselves. 
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SscnoK  3. 

Firgty  we  mnBt  learn  the  end  of  Herod  ibe  Great.  Herod  had 
reigned  thirtj-seTen  years  when  Christ  was  bom,  and  now  we  know 
•ometbing  of  bis  character,  we  shall  better  understand  bis  cmelty 
in  ordering  all  the  little  children  of  Bethlehem  to  be  murdered,  as 
soon  as  be  learned  from  the  wise  men,  that  a  King  of  the  Jews  was 
bom  there.  It  was  bnt  a  short  time  after  this  that  God  seot  npon 
him  a  most  painfol  disorder,  and  the  Jews  rejoiced  to  think  that  his 
death  was  near.  When  Herod  knew  this,  be  got  together  all  the 
principal  Jews,  and  threw  them  into  prison,  eommandiog  that  they 
ehonld  be  pnt  to  death  as  soon  as  he  died.  He  was  determined,  he 
nid,  that  the  nation  should  monra  at  his  death.  Yon  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  this  cmel  order  was  not  obeyed. 

After  Herod's  death,  his  son  Arcbelans  reigned  over  Jadea  and 
Samaria.  Bnt  he  goTeraed  so  badly,  that,  in  a  Tory  short  time,  the 
Bomans  took  away  his  power,  and  made  Jadea  a  Boman  province, 
and  from  that  time  the  Jews  never  had  a  king.  Thus  was  fnlfilled 
the  prophecy  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  **  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Jadab  nntil  Shiloh  come.'*  The  sceptre  or  kingly  power  was  gone, 
for  Shiloh,  the  Messiah,  had  come.  The  Jews  were  obliged  from 
this  time  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Romans,  instead  of  to  their  own  kings. 
This  thf  y  thought  wrong,  because  the  Romans  were  heathens  and 
foreigners,  and  therefore  they  hated  the  tax-gatherers,  who,  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  called  Publicans,  and  who  were  generally  unjust 
in  their  taxing.  The  Jews  also  lost  at  this  time  the  power  to  punish 
any  one  with  death,  and  so  were  obliged  to  bring  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
Pilate  before  they  could  crocify  Him. 

In  Luke  iii.  1,  we  are  told  of  two  other  sons  of  Herod :  Philip, 
who  married  his  own  niece  Herodias,  and  Herod  (called  Antipas), 
who  took  Herodias  away  from  his  brother  and  married  her  himself. 
It  was  Herod  Antipas  who,  with  his  men  of  war,  mocked  Christ  in 
His  sufferings.  (Luke  xxiii.  11.)  It  was  he  also  that  shut  up  John 
in  prison  (Luke  iii.  19  and  20),  and  afterwards,  to  please  Herodias, 
murdered  him.  (Mark  vi.  27.)  Herod  and  Herodias  were  after- 
wards banished  by  the  Roman  Emperor.  Herod  Agrippa  was  a 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  slew  the  apostle  St.  James,  and 
put  Peter  into  prison.  (Acts  xii.  2,  8.)  We  know  how  he  was 
afterwards  smitten  by  God  for  bis  pride.  (Acts  xii.  20-23.)  His 
son  was  King  Agrippa,  and  his  daughters  were  Beraice  and  Drusilla. 
Dmsilla  married  Felix,  of  whom  we  read.  Acts  xxiv.  24.     Festus 
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sncceeded  him.  King  Agrippa  and  his  sister  Berniee  were  present 
when  St.  Paal  was  examined  before  Festus,  as  related  Acts  zxvi.  28. 
Angustns  died  about  fourteen  years  after  Christ  was  bom,  md  was 
snoceeded  by  a  very  wicked  Emperor^  named  Tiberias,  who  was 
reigning  at  the  time  Christ  was  cmeified.  Pontias  Pilate,  the  Roman 
Governor,  who  sentenced  Him  to  be  crneified,  was  soon  after  dis- 
graced by  the  Emperor,  and  killed  himself.  The  Roman  governors 
raled  the  people  according  to  their  own  will,  and  often  made  new 
high  priests.  Thns  Annas  was  removed  and  Caiaphas  appointed, 
and  the  Jews  scarcely  knew  whom  to  call  the  high  priest.  With  all 
these  bad  governors  the  Jews  mnst  have  been  tmly  miserable,  espe- 
cially as  their  sorrows  did  not  lead  them  back  to  God.  At  last  the 
measure  of  their  iniquities  was  filled  up  by  the  crucifixion  of  their 
Lord  and  the  slaughter  and  persecution  of  His  people.  Then  (as 
we  shall  hear  more  about  by-and-by)  their  city  was  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  and  for  nearly  1800  years  they  have  been  wanderers  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Btiil,  as  we  said  before,  those  who  read  their 
Bible  with  care,  will  find  many  promises  that  the  Jews  shall  be 
restored  to  their  country,  and  shall  learn  to  believe  in  Christ.  Even 
now  many  Jews  love  the  Lord  Jesas,  but  at  that  happy  time,  the 
scattered  of  Judah  and  the  outeasts  of  Israel  shall  live  safely  in 
their  own  land,  and  give  a  willing  obedience  to  the  Messiah  whom 
their  forefathers  crucified  (Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6^  7,  8),  and  the  Gentiles 
shall  rejoice  with  them.     (Rom.  xi.  12.) 


PAET  vin. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  PROPHECIES  ABOUT  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

As  soon  as  Adam  and  Eve  had  sinned,  a  Saviour  was  mercifully 
provided.  ''The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's 
head.**     (Gen.  iii.  15.) 

It  was  told  Abraham  that  this  Saviour  should  descend  from  his 
son  Isaac.  **  He  **  (Isaac),  said  God,  **  shall  become  a  great  nation, 
and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him."  (Gen, 
xvii.  6  and  21.) 

Jacob  was  taught,  that,  of  his  twelve  sons,  Judah  was  the  one 
whom  God  had  chosen  for  this  great  honour.  "  Until  Shiloh  come" 
(Gen*  xlix.  10),  the  sceptre  was  to  be  in  his  family. 
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Among  the  faiDilies  deseended  from  Jadah,  DaTid  was  to  be  the 
&ther  of  that  one  in  which  Christ  was  to  be  born.  He  was  to  be 
"  a  rod  oat  of  the  stem  of  Jesse.'*  Jesse  was  David's  father. 
(Isaiah  zi.  1.) 

Bat  soon  more  partiealar  aeeoants  of  Christ  were  given.  It 
was  prophesied  that  Christ  was  to  be  both  God  and  man.  ''A 
child  bom,"  who  was  '*  yet  the  mighty  God."  (Isaiah  ix.  6.)  When 
He  was  bom.  His  name  was  called  "  Emmanael,"  which  means 
"  God  with  ns."     (Matt.  i.  28.) 

He  was  to  be  bom  at  Bethlehem.  Oat  of  Bethlehem,  though 
Httle  among  the  thoosands  of  Jadah,  was  He  to  come,  who  was  to 
be  mler  in  Israel.  (Micah  ▼.  2.)  Mary,  His  mother,  went  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,  jast  before  Christ  was  bora.  (Lake  ii.  4.) 
Christ  was  to  come  oat  of  Egypt*  I  "  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt.'* 
(Hosea  xi.  1.)  We  shoald  not  have  known  that  this  meant  Christ, 
as  well  as  Israel,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  had  not  explained  it  (as  He  has 
many  other  texts)  in  the  New  Testament.  (Matt.  ii.  14,  16.) 
Joseph  took  Mary  into  Egypt,  as  God  had  warned  him,  becaase  of 
Herod.     (Matt.  ii.  18.) 

Christ  was  to  be  despised* — "  Him  whom  man  despiseth.**  (Isaiah 
xlix.  7.)  The  Jews  were  offended  at  Christ,  and  despised  the  in- 
straction  of  a  carpenter.     (Mark  vi.  8.) 

Christ  was  to  keep  God*s  law  for  as,  and  then  sacrifice  and  offering, 
which  were  types  of  Christ's  work,  were  to  be  done  away.  We  are 
told  this.  Psalm  xl.  6-8,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has  explained  it  to  as 
in  Hebrews  x.  1-14,  which  shows  as  how  God  will  accept  sinners  for 
Christ's  sake. 

After  Christ's  death,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  given  in  greater 
measure  than  before,  to  all  Christ's  peoplof  to  make  them  love  and 
serve  God  (Jer.  xxxi.  88) ;  which  is  also  explained  inHeb.  x.  15, 16. 

Heathen  and  Jews,  ralers  and  people,  were  to  *'  take  coonsel 
together  against  the  Lord  and  against  His  anointed.'*  (Psalm  ii. 
1,2.)  Romans  and  Jews  united  in  Chri8t*B  cracifixion.  Herod  the 
Great  tried  to  kill  Him  when  a  babe  in  Bethlehem.  Herod  Antipas 
and  Pontias  Pilate,  with  their  soldiers,  mocked  and  scoarged  Him. 

The  Gospel  was  not,  like  the  Jewish  law,  to  be  confined  to  one 
nation,  bat  to  be  offered  to  all  equally.  "  I  have  made  Thee  a  light 
and  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.**  (Isaiah  xlix.  6.)  On  this 
command  the  apostles  acted,  and  *<  tamed  to  the  Gentiles,**  when 
the  Jews  refused  to  listen  (Ae^s  xiii.  47) ;  for  Christ  was  to  be  to 
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tbe  Jews  <<  a  stone  of  stambling  fitnd  rock  of  offence.'*  (Fsaiah 
yiii.  14.)  Christ  was  to  be  wise  and  boly, — ''  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  rest  npon  Him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding  '* 
and  '<  knowledge,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord/*  (Isaiah  xi.  2.)  On 
Him,  says  John  i.  82,  the  Spirit  abode.  **  In  Him  are  hid  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,**  says  St.  Paal,  Ool.  ii.  8. 

His  character,  His  miracles,  His  ministry,  almost  every  event 
in  His  life,  was  foretold,  and  it  will  be  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
if  yon  search  ont  all  these.  I  can  only  give  you  a  few  instances 
more.  First,  His  manner  of  death,  Ps.  xxii.  16,  **  They  pierced 
My  hands  and  My  feet."  This  exvstly  foretold  His  kind  of  death — 
crucifixion.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  Psalm  xxii.  is  full  of  prophecies 
about  Christ*8  sufferings.  The  first  verse  was  on  His  lips,  when 
His  heart  was  broken  by  God  the  Father  hiding  His  face  from  Him 
for  our  sakes.  The  mockings  of  the  people  are  foretold  in  the  7th 
and  8th  verses.  His  thirst  in  the  15th,  the  parting  His  garments 
among  them,  in  the  18th,  &c.  I  need  not  write  down  how  these 
prophecies  were  fulfilled. 

Isaiah  liii.  is,  agun,  wonderfully  particular  in  its  prophecies,  so 
that,  though  we  are  not  surprised  the  Jews  did  not  understand  these 
words  before  they  were  fulfilled,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  those 
amongst  them  who  knew  the  Word  of  God,  muH  have  seen  its 
fulfilment  in  Christ's  life  and  death.  One  would  think  when  Jesus 
said  to  His  apostles,  **  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto 
death'*  (Mark  xiv.  84),  that  they  would  at  once  remember,  that 
He  was  to  be ' ''  A  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief." 
(Isa.  liii.  8.)  We  are  told  also  in  this  chapter,  that  man  should 
"  despise  and  reject  Him,'*  although  there  was  no  violence  or  deceit 
in  His  mouth  (8rd  and  9th) ;  that  He  should  be  meek  and  silent 
as  a  lamb,  when  brought  before  His  oppressors  (7th) ;  and  that  the 
Lord  Himself  **  should  bruise  Him,  and  put  Him  to  grief"  (10th) ; 
that  He  should  be  wounded  and  scourged  (5th) ;  that  though  He 
should  be  crucified  with  the  wicked,  He  should  be  buried  in  a  rich 
man*s  grave  (9th) ;  and  that  all  this  should  be  because  He  was  **  an 
offering  for  sin,"  and  that  He  was  suffering  not  for  Himself,  but 
that  '*tbe  Lord  had  laid  on  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all."  (10th, 
6th,  Ac.)  Psalm  xvi.  10  gives  us  the  promise,  that  Jesus,  the 
Holy  One,  should  rise  from  the  tomb,  and  that  His  body  should 
never  see  corruption,  which  was  fulfilled  at  His  resurrection ;  and  in 
Psalm  Ixviii.  18,  His  ascension  to  Heaven,  to  receive  for  rebellious 
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man  the  gifts  whieh  He  had  bo  dearly  purchased,  is  spoken  of, 
and  there,  as  the  Apostle  tells  as,  Heb.  vii.  25,  He  ever  liveth, 
making  intercession  for  os.  Snrely,  we  cannot  read  all  this, 
without  longing  fur  that  time,  when  oar  blessed  Savioar  shall  come 
again  in  the  same  manner  that  the  apostles  saw  "Him  go  into 
heaven  "  (Acts  i.  11) ;  and  <*  shall  pat  all  enemies  under  His  feet " 
(1  Cor.  XT.  25),  when  the  Lord  shall  reign  in  Zion  (Iba.  zxiv.  28), 
and  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  (Bom.  xi.  26),  and  the  whole  '*  earth 
shall  be  fall  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  vvatecs  cover  the 
sea."     (Isa.  xi.  9.) 

May  God  grant,  that  not  one  who  reads  this  book,  may  "  despise 
the  riches  of  His  goodness  and  forbearance,"  and  be  foaod  in  that 
day,  calling  "  on  the  rooks  and  the  moantains,"  to  hide  them  **  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.'*     (Rev.  vi.  16.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Second  Adam. — 1  Cob.  xy.  47. 

Fors  thousand  years  had  passed  since  sin  entered  the  world,  and 
the  time  was  come,  which  God  had  appointed  for  the  falfilment  of 
Hifi  wordy  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  hmise  the  serpent's 
head.  Yon  rememher  that  when  Adam  and  Ere  disobeyed  God, 
and  He  pronounced  on  them  panishment  for  sin,  He  had  first 
declared  to  the  serpent,  **  I  will  pat  enmity  hetween  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  hetween  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall  hmise  thy 
head."  (Gen.  iii.  15.)  Yon  well  know  that  the  ''serpent"  is 
another  name  for  the  deyil.  Also,  that  the  seed,  or  child,  who 
destroys  his  power,  is  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ.     (Gal.  iii.  16.) 

Do  yon  ask  how  He  destroyed  the  devil's  power  ?  He  fulfilled 
the  whole  law  of  God,  and  then  hore  the  punishment  due  to  every 
ereature  who  hreaks  the  law  of  the  great  and  good  Creator.  Satan 
well  knew  that  God  was  too  holy  to  pass  by  sin  without  punish- 
ment, and  too  just  to  give  eternal  happiness  to  those  who  are  trans- 
gressors of  His  law.  Satan  well  knew  that  he  himself,  with  all  the 
other  angels  who  with  him  had  disobeyed  God,  were  now  under 
His  displeasure.  They  had  "  not  kept  their  first  estate,"  but  had 
rebelled  against  their  Creator,  and  He,  the  holy  and  just  Judge,  had 
east  them  down  into  darkness,  to  be  kept  unto  the  day  when  He 
Bhould  finally  pronounce  sentence  upon  them. 
-  Satan,  therefore,  thought  to  make  Adam  and  Eve  disobedient  too. 

11 
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Their  children  woald  he  sinners  like  themselves^  and  then  he  wonld 
have  all  mankind  in  the  same  condemnation  %a  himself,  and  this 
heantifal  earth,  which  the  Creator  had  given  to  man,  wonld  be 
filled  with  the  dark  and  miserable  fmits  of  sin.  And  Satan  began 
his  dreadfal  work — ^for  man  fell  from  his  God,  and  became  Satan's 
slave.  Bnt  Jesns,  the  woman's  seed,  was  even  at  that  moment 
ready  to  hmise  the  serpent's  head,  to  destroy  the  serpent's  fearfol 
work,  to  honour  and  obey  the  holy  law  which  had  been  broken,  to 
become  the  Redeemer  of  man  who  was  deceived  and  cormpted  by 
Satan ;  and  the  Eedeemer,  also,  of  man's  beantifhl  earth,  which 
was  cursed  for  man's  sake — ^thus  Jesus  became  the  Saviour  of  all 
men.  (1  Tim.  iv.  10.)  But  will  Jesus,  then,  save  every  person  ? 
He  will  save  all  who  come  to  Him  to  be  saved.  Because  of  oar 
wicked  nature,  we  love  our  sins  instead  of  the  Saviour.  But  oar 
Heavenly  Father  knew  it  would  be  so,  and  He,  therefore,  gives 
*'  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  Him,"  that  He  may  help  them, 
teach  them,  and  turn  them  from  their  own  evil  and  dark  ways,  to 
the  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.     (Luke  xi.  18.) 

And  now,  dear  children,  do  you  not  think  the  history  of  Christ 
ought  to  be  called  the  Gospel  ?  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  the 
word  Gospel  means.  It  means  good  news,  and  it  is  the  very  best 
news  the  world  ever  beard.  The  poor  Irish  p^as&nt  has  a  sweet 
name  for  the  Gospel;  he  calls  it "  The  story  of  peace." 

But  there  are  many  who  despise  or  neglect  this  story  of  peace. 
To  such,  instead  of  being  good  news,  it  will  be  their  saddest  thought 
in  an  eternity  of  sorrow  that  they  had  neglected  the  "  glad  tidings  ** 
of  "  this  great  salvation."     (Heb.  ii.  8.) 


CHAPTER  n. 

EVENTS  WHICH   TOOK  FL4CE   SOON  AFTER  CHBIST'b  DEATH. 

Section  1. 
When  Jesus  left  this  world,  and  returned  to  His  Father  in  heaven. 
He  directed  His  Apostles  to  continue  in  Jerusalem,  until  they  were 
"  endued  with  power  from  on  high."  (Luke  zxiv.  49.)  They  were 
then  to  begin  their  ministry,  and  to  offer  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
first  to  the  Jews.  (Luke  xxiv.  47.)  When  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
come,  and  St.  Peter  preached  the  first  Gospel  sermon  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  ii.),  and  three  thousand  souls  wers  added  to  the  Churcht  ii 
was  found  that  many  of  those  who  believed  were  Gentiles,  who  had 
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beeome  Jewish  eonverts,  or  Jews  whose  homes  were  in  foreign 
conntriM.  No  doabi,  when  thej  returned  thej  spoke  of  what  they 
bad  learned  about  the  Gospel  of  Christ 

The  inspired  account  of  the  first  Christian  Churches,  written  by 
St.  liuke,  as  a  eontinnation  of  his  Gospel,  is  called  *'  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  ;'*  and  we  there  learn  how  the  little  band  of  Christians 
were  opposed  by  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  idolatrous  Gentiles.  And 
vet  the  Church  multiplied  continually ;  for  God  was  on  their  side, 
and  what  could  man  do  ?  The  Jews  had  more  power  after  Christie 
doth,  and  they  used  it  to  persecute  His  Church.  When  Jesns  was 
erneified  they  **  had  no  power  to  put  any  man  to  death  "  (John 
xriii.  81),  and  were  obliged  to  ask  the  Roman  Governor,  Pontiua 
Pilate,  to  emcify  Jesus.  But  after  Pilate  was  deprived  of  the 
government  of  Judea,  that  country  was  for  a  time  put  under  the 
ears  of  the  Governor  of  Syria.  This  Ch)vemor  gave  the  Jews  more 
liberty  than  Pilate  had  done,  so  they  were  able  to  put  the  first 
martyr,  Stephen,  to  death,  and  to  persecute  oth«r  believers,  accord* 
ing  to  the  wicked  desires  of  their  evil  hearts, 

JesuB  had  permitted  His  people  to  leave  those  citiea  where  they 
were  persecuted,  and  to  go  to  others.  (Matt.  x.  28.)  Therefore, 
many  who  loved  Christ  fled  for  their  livea,  and  left  Jerusalem,  lest 
the  Jews  should  kill  them.  But  they  did  not  cease  to  preach  Christ. 
The  Bible  tells  ns,  "  They  went  everywhere,  preaching  the  Word.*' 
(lets  viii.  4.)  So,  you  see,  the  Jews  drove  away  those  good  men, 
who  would  willingly  have  stayed  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  them. 
Yet  this  was  the  means  of  sending  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to 
nations  who  might  have  waited  long  for  the  apostles  to  come  or  to 
send  them  missionaries. 

Before  Christ*s  lurth,  when  any  Gentiles  read  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptaree,  and  God  gave  them  grace  to  believe  in  Him,  they  had 
to  be  circumcised,  and  to  become  Jews  in  their  religion.  But  now 
all  thia  was  to  be  altered.  It  was  some  .time  before  the  Jewish 
Christians  understood  that  Gentiles  could  be  saved  without  becoming 
Jews,  and  the  apostles  met  at  Jerusalem  to  consult  about  it  and  to 
seek  the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance.  St.  Peter  and  others  gave  their 
opinions,  and  reUted  what  God  had  done  among  the  Gentiles ;  and 
then  St.  James,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  declared  that  it  was  found 
to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  when  Gentiles  became  Christians,  they 
need  not  become  Jews  also.     (Acts  xv.) 

If  you  read  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  carefully,  you  will  find  very 
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interesting  accounts  about  the  way  in  which  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached  in  many  of  the  cities  you  heard  of  in  the  Ancient  History  of 
the  World,  and  how  it  was  received  in  different  countries.  But  we  are 
not  told  these  things  of  all  cities  and  countries.  The  way  in  which 
Borne  itself  became  Christian  is  not  written  down  in  the  Bible, 
although  Rome  was  then  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  find  there  were  believers  in 
Borne ;  and  by  St.  Paul's  Epistle  or  letter  to  the  Bomans,  we  are 
led  to  think  the  Boman  Christians  were  very  holy  persons.  From 
this  epistle,  and  those  others  which  follow  in  the  Bible,  which  were 
written  to  different  Churches  or  persons,  we  learn  much  of  what  oar 
God  wishes  us  to  understand,  to  believe;  and  to  practice. 

There  was  persecution  for  many  years ;  but  the  believers  in  Christ 
were  not  always  ill-treated  and  persecuted.  We  find,  in  Acts  iz.  81, 
how  they  improved  and  enjoyed  the  seasons  of  rest.  They  did  not 
go  to  God  only  when  they  were  in  trouble,  but  they  used  the  times 
of  peace  to  learn  to  know  God  and  Ks  will  better,  that  they  might 
be  ready  for  the  next  trial.  They  were  also  very  careful  about  the 
poor,  and  those  who  had  money  gave  it  to  buy  food  and  other 
necessary  things  for  those  who  had  none.  So,  at  last,  the  people 
around  used  to  say,  **  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another." 
I  dare  say  they  were  sometimes  ashamed  of  their  own  quarrels,  and, 
perhaps,  some  of  us  might  now  and  then  feel  ashamed  too. 

8KcnoN  2. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  would  like  to  know  who  preached  the  Gospel 
first  in  all  the  different  countries,  and  especially  where  the  apostles 
preached.  But  I  am  afraid  we  have  no  certain  information  about 
these  things,  beyond  the  little  told  us  in  the  Bible  itself.  There  are 
many  ireulitiojis  about  them,  which  were  written  down  some  time 
afterwards ;  but  there  is  little  history ,  because  there  was  little  written 
at  the  time. 

The  apostles  seem  to  have  been  very  unwilling  to  leave  Jerusalem, 
and  continued  there  when  the  other  disciples  were  scattered  abroad. 
(Acts  viii.  1.)  They  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  their  dear 
countrymen  should  be  left  in  unbelief,  until  they  had  made  some 
further  efforts  to  persuade  them  to  come  to  Christ. 

St.  James,  suraamed  the  Great,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  the  first 
apostle  who  suffered  death  for  Christ's  sake.  The  Bible  tells  us 
how  he  was  killed  by  Herod.     (Acts  zii.  2.) 

There  was  also  another  apostle  named  St.  James.    He  is  9ome* 
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times  called  the  Just,  and  waa  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerosalem.  He  is 
mentioned  m  the  Bible  aa  '<  the  Lord's  brother/'  (Gal.  i.  19.)  He 
seems  to  have  been  moch  regarded  by  the  other  apostles.  (Acts  xii. 
17,  and  xt.  19,  &c.)  We  read,  in  oninspired  books,  that  he 
preached,  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Jadea,  for  more  than  twenty  years 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  greatly  respected  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  was  at  last  kMled  by  the  Jewish  rolers  and  priests.  His 
general  epistle  was  written  to  the  Jewish  conTerts  all  over  the  world. 

His  brother,  St.  Jade,  also  wrote  a  general  epistle.  He  is  called 
Lebbevs  by  St.  Matthew  (x.  8). 

St.  John  was  the  brother  of  that  St.  James  who  was  first  martyred. 
Our  Lord  had  given  him  the  charge  of  taking  care  of  Mary  His 
motiier.  (John  xix.  26,  27.)  How  long  she  lived  is  not  exactly 
known ;  bat  probably,  daring  her  life,  St.  John  was  mach  at  Jero- 
salem, or  in  the  neighboorhood,  employed  aboat  his  Master's  work. 
We  read  of  him  there,  with  his  friend,  St.  Peter,  in  Acts  iii.  and  iv. 
He  sometimes  left  Jerasalem ;  for  we  are  told,  Acts  tiiL  14,  that  he 
was  at  Samaria,  sent  there  by  the  apostles  with  St  Peter,  to  baild 
op  the  Chareh  in  that  place.  We  shall  hear  of  St.  John  again,  for 
his  life  was  very  long. 

St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  his  brother,  St.  James,  were  several 
times  permitted  to  be  witnesses  for  the  Lord,  when  He  chose  only 
some  of  the  apostles  to  be  present,  as  at  the  transfigaration.  (Matt, 
xvii.  1,  kc,)  St.  Peter,  who  preached  the  first  sermon  to  the  Jews 
(Acts,  ii.),  was  appointed  by  God  to  teach  Cornelias  also,  the  first 
Gentile  who  became  a  Christian.  (Acts  x.)  Bat  St.  Peter  was 
generally  employed  among  the  Jews,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
apostle  of  the  circamcision,  as  St.  Paal  was  called  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.     (Gal.  ii.  9.) 

The  ministry  of  Jesns  Christ  was  almost  entirely  to  the  Jews.  It 
is  once  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  that  Jesns  went  into  the  coasts  of 
T;re  and  Sidon  to  help  a  poor  Gentile  woman  (Matt.  xv.  21),  bat 
ibis  is  the  only  time  we  hear  of  His  doing  so,  for,  as  He  said  then, 
'*  He  was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  (Matt. 
XT.  24.) 

The  first  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tells  as  a  great  deal  of 
what  St.  Peter  did ;  but  this  yoa  can  read  in  year  Bible.  In  Acts 
Tiii«  we  hear  that  when  he  went  to  Samaria  with  St.  John,  he  found 
a  wicked  sorcerer  there,  named  Simon  Magus,  or  Simon  the  Magician* 
At  first  Simon  tried  to  hinder  people  from  believing  in  Christy  but 
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afterwards  he  said  he  would  be  a  Christian  himself.  Peter  found, 
by  his  words  and  his  actions,  that  his  heart  was  not  changed,  and 
spoke  to  him  about  his  wickedness.  Simon  was  very  mach  frightened. 
(Acts  yiii.  24.)  Many  sinners  have  trembled  to  hear  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  who  have  never  come  to  the  Savionr  of  sinners.  Such 
people  soon  go  back  again  into  sin  (2  Pet.  ii.  20),  and  asaally 
become  more  wicked  than  before.  It  was  thos  with  Simon.  We 
are  told  in  histories  of  the  early  Ghnrch,  and  I  fear  it  is  tme,  that 
he  did  all  he  could,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  oppose  the  Gospel. 
Whether  Simon  deceived  the  people,  or  really  did  miracles  and 
wonders,  I  cannot  tell.  (Acts  viii.  9.)  But  I  think  we  find  in  the 
Bible  that  miracles  may  be  done  by  the  power  of  Satan.  The 
magicians  mentioned  in  Ezod.  vii.  22,  &c.,  did  such  miracles,  to 
hinder  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  from  listening  to  the  Word  of 
God  which  Moses  was  sent  to  tell  them.  However,  God  has  the 
power  in  His  own  hand,  and  He  only  let  the  magicians  go  on  as  long 
as  He  saw  fit.  (Exod.  viii.  18, 19.)  In  Deut.  ziii.  8,  God  tells  us  why 
He  may  permit  people  sometimes  to  see  signs  and  wonders  thej 
cannot  understand.  It  is  to  prove  as  whether  we  *'  love  the  Lord  "  or 
no.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  about  what  we  ought  to  believe,  is  to 
study  God's  Word  with  prayer,  and  to  obey  that  in  everything.  If  the 
Bamaritans,  who  knew  something  of  God's  Word,  had  done  this,  they 
wonld  not  have  been  bewitched  by  Simon's  pretended  or  real  sorcery. 

St.  Peter,  however,  was  not  long  at  Samaria.  He  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  Asia,  preaching  to  the  Jews  there,  and  to  them  he 
wrote  his  Epistles.  He  calls  them  the  '<  strangers  scattered/' 
(1  Pet.  i.  1.) 

If  the  Apostles  were  bishops,  no  doubt  St.  Peter's  bishopric  was 
in  the  west  of  Asia.  We  are  told  that  he,  and  St.  Paul,  and  Liniis 
the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  were  all  put  to  death  at  Rome,  by  the 
cruel  Emperor  Nero,  about  thirty  years  after  Christ's  death.  This 
is  probable,  but  not  certain. 

SsonoN  8. 

Philip,  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.,  was  one  of  those  demons  who 
were  appointed  to  take  care  that  the  wants  of  poorer  believers 
were  attended  to.  (Acts  vi.  5.)  We  know  little  about  the  labours 
of  the  ApostU  St.  Philip.  St.  Andrew,  we  are  told,  went  farther 
north  than  any  of  the  Apostles.  St.  Matthias,  who  was  chosen 
by  lot  to  be  an  Apostle  in  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot  (Acts  i.  26)» 
is  said  to  have  gone  far  east  of  Jerusalem,  among  the  barbaroua 
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people  in  the  middle  of  Asia ;  while  Simon  Zeloies,  we  are  told, 
vent  into  Egypt.  But  we  know  nothing  certain  of  St.  Andrew,  or 
Bt.  Matthias,  or  St  Simon.  We  do  know,  howerer,  for  the  Bihle 
tellfl  us  so,  that  the  Gospel  was  spread  ahroad  in  the  whole  world, 
as  fiu-  as  the  world  was  then  known,  in  a  rerj  short  time  after 
Christ's  death.     (Col.  i.  6,  28.) 

St.  Thomas  is  believed  to  have  visited  Syria,  and  also  some  of 
the  southern  oonntries  of  Asia.  Either  he,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
his  disciples  in  Syria,  mast  hare  gone  to  India,  becanse,  600 
years  after  this  time.  Christians  were  fonnd  there,  who  said  they 
were  the  ehildren  of  those  who  had  been  tanght  by  St.  Thomas. 
A  tiioasand  years  afterwards,  these  Christians  in  India  were  Tisited 
by  the  Portngnese,  who  tried  to  make  them  become  Romanists. 
Bat  they  hid  their  books,  and  fled  away  into  the  mountains.  However, 
they  are  very  ignorant,  but  God  has  lately  sent  teachers  among  them. 

St.  Bartholomew  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  Nathanael, 
of  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
is  no  guile."  He,  also,  is  said  to  have  visited  India,  and  to  have 
preached  afterwards  to  the  heathen  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

St.  Matthew  was  one  of  those  four  inspired  men  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  Gospel  was 
intended  for  the  Jews ;  and  if  you  notice,  you  will  find  he  never 
explains  any  Jewish  customs,  for  the  Jews  would  understand  them. 
But  St.  Mark,  who  wrote  for  the  Gentiles,  often  explains  the  Jewish 
leasts  and  ceremonies,  becaase  these  converts  would  not  understand. 
Some  early  writers  tell  us  that  St.  Mark  was  the  companion  of 
SI  Peter  in  many  of  his  travels.  If  so,  he  probably  wrote  what 
St.  Peter  had  taught  him  about  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  for  he  was 
not  an  apostle  himself.  Yet  some  texts,  such  as  Mark  x.  28  and 
27,  read  as  if  he  had  seen  what  he  wrote  about. 

St.  Luke,  too,  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  wrote  in  his 
Gospel,  as  he  tells  his  friend  Theophilus  in  the  first  verses,  but 
he  explains  that  he  learned  these  things  from  eye-witnesses.  St. 
Luke  also  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  Theophilus.  St.  Luke 
joined  St.  Paul  in  his  labours  and  travels,  and  therefore  saw  and 
beard  much  of  what  he  relates  about  the  missionary  work  of  that 
Apostle.  If  you  turn  to  Acts  xvi.  10,  you  will  find  he  says,  "  We 
endeavoured  to  go,"  while  a  few  verses  before  he  writes,  "  they,** 
vriiieh  shows  that  at  one  time  he  was  not  of  the  party,  but  that 
aft  another  time  he  was  one  of  them. 
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St.  John's  Gospel  was  written  long  after  the  others, — towards 
the  end  of  his  life.  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel ,  not  so  much  to 
give  a  history  of  Christ,  as  to  show  that  Jesus  mubi  he  God  as  well 
as  man,  and  also  to  keep  in  remembrance  some  of  Christ's  beautiful 
diseourses. 

St.  Paul  was  not  one  of  the  tttelos  Apostles,  but  was  converted  by 
a  miracle,  and  then  especially  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  as  we  find  in  Acts  xiii.  2,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  1-6.  He 
and  Barnabas  laboured  together  for  a  while,  till  a  dispute  separated 
them.  (Acts  xv.  89).  This  is  perhi^s  written  in  our  Bible,  to 
teach  us  to  remember  that  the  Apostles  were  men,  ready  to  fall  into 
^in,  and  upheld  only,  like  Christians  now»  by  the  grace  of  God. 
There  is  a  great  deal  about  St.  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We  are  told  how  he  persecuted  the  Christians,  and  took  part  in 
the  death  of  the  first  martyr,  Stephen.  You  remember  (in  Acts  ix.) 
how  God  met  him,  and  stopped  him,  as  he  was  going  to  Damascus 
to  destroy  all  the  Christians  he  could  discover  there.  As  soon  as 
God  had  taught  him  the  truth,  he  boldly  declared  his  faith  in  Christy 
and  Baniabas  then  brought  him  to  the  Apostles.  (Acts  ix.  27.) 
After  this  we  do  not  hear  of  him  for  three  years*  (Gal.  i.  18.)  No 
doubt  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  learning  more  of  Christ,  till 
he  was  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  begin  the  great  work  he  had 
been  prepared  for.  From  Acts  xiii.  4  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
the  inspired  writer  gives  us  an  account  of  St.  Paul's  labours  and 
Bufferings,  and  by  this  we  find  that  he  was  the  first  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  many  places  and  that  he  founded  many  Churches.  After 
St.  Paul  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Rome  for  two  years,  as  we  are 
told  (Acts  xxviii.  80),  he  got  his  freedom  again.  We  do  not  exactly 
know  how  he  passed  the  six  or  eight  years  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  after  this,  but  we  believe  he  was  preaching  in  the  western 
countries  of  Europe.  He  probably  went  fiEuiher  west  than  any  of 
the  early  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  even  as  far  as  Spain.  Some 
people  stty  he  came  to  our  country :  but  I  am  afraid  this  wants  proof. 

You  may  wish  we  were  more  certain  about  these  things,  but 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  find  the  difference  between 
the  certainty  of  the  Bible  and  the  difficulty  of  that  history 
which  is  not  inspired.  However,  I  always  tell  you  when  the  histoiy 
is  not  very  sure.  There  are  many  other  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
and  holy  men  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but  1  think  we  mast 
now  go  on  with  general  history. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

•  THE    EMPSBORS    OF   BOMB* 

Sbction  1. 
Wb  foand  that  before  Christ  was  bom  Rome  had  eonqnered 
nearly  ererj  known  nation,  and  was  governed  by  a  wise  Emperor, 
named  Angastns  Cssar.  Bat  all  the  Emperors  were  not  like 
Angnstas;  indeed,  immediateiy  after  his  death,  they  had  a  very 
wieked  mler,  named  Tiberias,  who  was  reigning  when  oar  Lord 
was  emeified.  Many  of  the  Empermrs  were  exceedingly  cruel, 
and  some  were  more  foolish  than  a  silly  child.  One,  for  instance, 
eommanded  all  his  snlijects  to  worship  his  horse,  and  he  had 
gold  leaf  put  over  the  oaU  before  the  horse  ate  them.  I  dare 
say  the  fine  ereature  would  rather  have  eaten  them  withoat  the  gold. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Britain  was  again  invadtd 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  nearly  100  years  since  Julius  Caesar 
had  first  attacked  the  Britons,  but  afier  he  left  the  country,  the 
Romans  did  not  come  to  Britain  any  more  till  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
In  his  reign,  the  Britons  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other.  There 
were  sereral  kings  in  the  country,  and  they  each  goTemed  a 
small  part  of  Britain.  But  some  wanted  more  than  their  share, 
and  asked  the  Romans  to  help  them  against  their  neighbours. 
So  the  Romans  came,  and  at  length  conquered  them  all.  This 
should  teaeh  those  who  live  in  the  same  country  not  to  quarrel 
with  each  other. 

The  Britons  had  but  little  armour,  and  were  not  accustomed 
to  fight  against  such  trained  soldiers  as  the  Romans.  But  they 
were  Tery  brave,  and  unwilling  to  give  up  their  country  to 
Rome.  Especially  one  of  their  bravest  kings,  named  Caractacus, 
fought  with  great  courage ;  but  at  length  they  were  conquered ;  and 
almost  all  Britain  was  made  a  Roman  province,  a.d.  51 ;  and  ten 
years  after,  the  Romans  ordered  all  the  Druids  or  British  priests  to  be 
put  to  death,  because  they  encouraged  the  Britons  to  rebel.  The 
fiercest  rebellion  vras  headed  by  Queen  Boadioea,  but  after  she  was 
subdued,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  met  with  little  opposition.  In 
several  ways  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  Britons  that  the  Romans  con- 
quered  them,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  at  that  time  very  rude 
and  i^orant,  and  the  Romans  taught  them  many  useful  things. 

The   Britons,  like  the '  Romans,  were  idolaters ;    indeed,   they 
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were  worse  than  the  Romans^  for  we  are  told  the  Draids  used  to 
teach  the  Britons  that  their  gods  would  be  pleased  with  a  sacrifiee  of 
living  people,  pat  into  a  frame  or  basket  of  wicker  work,  which  was 
set  on  fire,  and  all  the  poor  creatures  within  were  burned  to  death. 
The  Homans  usually  offered  only  oxen  and  sheep  to  their  false  gods. 
When  the  Druids  were  destroyed  there  could  be  no  more  of  this 
cruelty. 

We  have  some  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  poor  idolatrous  Britons  were  taught  the  Gospel,  and  there  la 
much  to  be  said  to  prove  their  truth.  When  Caractacus  was  con- 
quered,  he  and  his  family  were  carried  captives  to  Rome.  They  re- 
mained there  some  time.  Caractacus  had  a  daughter  named  Claudia, 
and  the  Romans  admired  her  beauty  very  much.  She  married  a 
Roman  senator  named  Pudens,  and  was  converted  to  the  faith  of 
Christ  and  made  the  means  of  leading  her  husband  to  Christ. 
Their  son,  Linus,  was  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  became 
the  first  bishop  of  the  Church  in  Rome.  You  may  find  Claudia  and 
Pudens  and  linns  all  mentioned  by  St.  Paul.  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.) 
Other  relations  and  companions  of  Caractacus  became  Christians 
in  Rome,  and  afterwards  the  Roman  Emperor  sent  Caractacus  back 
to  Britain,  to  govern  part  of  it  for  him.  The  Christians  of  the 
household  of  Caractacus  were,  perhaps,  the  first  to  bring  the  Gospel 
to  this  land,  and  his  old  father  is  particularly  spoken  of  as  being 
very  useful  to  his  countrymen. 

Many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  also  become  Christians,  and  the 
believers  of  those  days  seldom  failed  to  speak  to  their  neighbours 
of  the  love  of  Jesus.  However  these  things  might  be,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a  Church  was  established  in  Britain  about  this  time. 

Very  soon  after,  we  find  a  Christian  Church  in  Ireland;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  a  tradition  that  St.  John's  disciple,  Poljearp,  was  the 
first  to  preach  Christ  in  that  country ;  but  nothing  is  certainly  known 
beyond  the  fact  that  a  Christian  Church  existed  there  thus  early. 

Most  probably  the  Britons  carried  the  Gospel  into  southern  Scotland, 
while  the  northern  parts  remained  in  heathenism  some  time  longer. 

We  are  told  that  London  was  already  built  when  Claudius  sent 

his  soldiers,  a.d.  48,  to  conquer  Britain.     Did  you  think  it  had 

stood  so  long? 

SsonoH  2. 

But  the  Roman  Emperors  did  not  wish  the'nations  to  learn  about 
Christ.    Even  the  good  emperors,  as  tHey  are  called,  often  cruelly 
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distressed  the  dmreh  of  God.  Yon  may  think  sneh  men  mnst  have 
been  bad  emperors.  They  were  Pagans,  or  heathens,  and  therefore 
opposed  to  the  GhMipeh  Yet  some  of  them  were  jnst  and  kind  to 
other  Pagans ;  for,  yon  know,  people  who  do  not  love  God  are  some- 
times  kind  to  each  other.  But  (dl  the  emperors  did  not  persecute 
the  Christians ;  they  had  seasons  of  peace.  The  first  great  perse- 
ention  was  under  a  rery  wicked  emperor  named  Nero.  He  was  cmel 
to  erezy  one,  and  pnt  forth  ail  his  power  against  Christians.  When 
we  read  of  his  barbarities,  it  seems  impossihle  that  any  man  conld 
haTe  invented  sneh.  No  doubt  Satan  put  the  thoughts  of  these 
teirible  deeds  into  his  mind.  How  dreadful  it  is  to  do  Satan's 
Tile  work! 

This  was  the  Emperor  to  whom  St.  Paul  demanded  to  be  sent 
when  the  Jews  wished  to  kill  him.  (Acts  zzt.  11.)  Nero  is  called 
CsBsar  in  the  Bible,  and  so  are  all  the  Roman  emperors  who  are 
mentioned  there.  Perhaps  you  wonder  what  nse  it  was  to  ask  to 
be  sent  to  such  a  man.  It  probably  saved  St.  Paul's  life  at  the 
time ;  for,  being  a  Roman  citizen,  no  one  dared  to  punish  him  until 
be  was  proved  guilty  of  some  crime  which  deserved  punishment. 
For  it  was  a  law  that  if  a  Roman  citizen  asked  to  be  sent  to  the 
emperor,  he  must  not  suffer  till  the  emperor  had  heard  what  he  had 
to  say  in  his  own  defence. 

I  mnst  explain  to  you  how  St.  Paul,  a  Jew,  could  claim  the  right 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  There  were  a  great  many  persons,  besides 
those  bom  at  Rome,  who  were  allowed  by  the  Roman  law  to  be 
considered  freemen  or  citizens  of  Rome.  Sometimes  this  &vour 
was  granted  to  a  city,  sometimes  to  a  man  who  had  done  some  great 
thing  for  the  State,  and  sometimes  people  purchased  their  freedom. 
(Acts  xzii.  28.)  In  one  of  these  ways  St.  Paul's  family  were  free, 
and  he  conld  not  be  condemned  unheard.  **  Surely  it  was  no  great 
&vour,  not  to  be  punished  until  one  was  proved  guilty,"  says  an 
English  boy.  We  think  so,  because  we  live  in  happy  England, 
where  the  poorest  man  in  the  kingdom  could  not  be  punished  until 
he  had  been  tried  by  the  laws  of  his  country.  But,  even  now,  there 
are  many  lands  where  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  though  the  Romans 
prided  themselves  on  their  justice,  no  magistrate  would  have  been 
expected  to  take  much  care  to  inquire  if  an  accused  person  was 
innocent  unless  he  were  a  Roman  citizen.  However,  Paul  suffered 
death  for  Christ's  sake  some  years  later,  most  probably  by  the  com- 
mand of  that  wicked  Nero. 
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We  reckon  ten  great  persecations  daring  the  first  three  hundred 
jears  ailer  Christ's  death.  Some  of  these  persecations  were  con- 
tinued for  months  and  years.  The  last  of  them  was  very  long  and 
severe,  bat  the  Emperor  Galerius,  who  was  the  chief  author  of  it, 
was  made  to  feel  the  Divine  vengeance.  When  smitten  with  a 
dreadful  disorder  he  stayed  the  persecution,  and  begged  the  Chifis- 
^  tians  to  pray  for  his  health.     He  died  a.d.  811. 

The  heathen  judges  used  to  tempt  the  Christians  with  the  promise 
of  life,  if  they  would  in  any  way  honour  the  idols.  I  am  sorry  to 
tell  you  some  yielded,  but  many  chose  torture  and  death  rather  than 
o£fend  their  Heavenly  Father.  And  it  was  found  that  a  man  who 
had  been  tempted  to  deny  bis  faith  from  fear  of  torture,  sometimes 
grew  bolder  afterwards,  and  at  last  died  for  Christ.  The  Roman 
emperors  had  no  excuse  for  their  cruelty  towards  their  Christian 
subjects,  but  accusations  were  often  invented  against  them.  Nero 
declared  he  was  punishing  them  for  setting  Rome  on  fire.  This  was 
a  very  false  charge,  and  most  persons  think  he  did  it  himself  in  a 
foolish  freak.  Yet,  while  thousands  perished,  tens  of  thousands  cast 
away  their  idols,  and  turned  to  God ;  so  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
increased  greatly. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THS  BIEOB  OF  JEBU8ALEM. 
SBonov  1. 
The  Christians  would  have  trT>ubled  no  one ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  have  done  much  good,  had  they  been  left  in  peace.  But  this 
was  not  the  case  with  the  Jews.  The  Romans  often  found  it  easier  to 
govern  great  nations  than  to  keep  that  little  country,  Judea,  in  order. 
The  Jews  could  not  be  satisfied  to  live  under  heathen  rulers,  and 
continually  rebelled.  The  Romans,  no  doubt,  were  often  cruel  to 
them,  yet  the  Jews  continued  to  brave  their  anger.  Therefore  the 
Romans  resolved  to  punish  them  so  severely  that  they  should  no 
longer  have  the  power  to  rebel,  and  the  Jews  resolved  to  fight  to  the 
last.  The  war  was  long  and  very  terrible.  Thousands  of  the  Jews 
were  killed  in  the  land  of  Judea  before  it  could  be  subdued.  At 
last  the  Romans  came  to  Jerusalem  itself,  and  surrounded  it  with 
their  armies.  Then  the  Jews  began  to  suffer  dreadfuUy,  and  their 
Bufferings  increased  eveiy  day,  till  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  de* 
stroyed. 
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The  best  aeeonni  we  have  of  this  siege  of  Jerasalem  h  written 
by  one  of  the  Jewish  leaden.  He  was  a  learned  man,  named 
Josephns.  Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  and  kept  in  their 
army^  he  was  well  able  to  know  all  abont  the  war.  There  had  been 
fonr  Emperors  of  Rome  in  two  years,  and  Vespasian  was  at  length 
established  on  the  throne.  His  son  Titns  had  undertaken  to  con- 
quer Jerasalem.  They  were  both  wise  and  excellent  men,  consider- 
ing they  were  heathens.  So  we  must  not  think  the  sufferings  of  the 
Jews  arose  from  the  great  cruelty  of  the  general  who  attacked  them. 
IX>  yon  know  wh«t  besieging  means  ?  If  you  were  to  cross  the  sea 
and  go  into  foreign  countries,  you  would  see  walls  built  all  round 
some  of  the  towns,  to  keep  enemies  out.  Jerusalem  had  three 
strong  walls,  and  Titus  besieged  it  by  trying  to  break  down  these 
walls,  to  get  into  the  city. 

When  Titus  came  to  Jerusalem  it  was  just  the  time  of  the  Pass- 
over, and  as  Jews  from  all  parts  used  to  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
keep  this  feast,  there  were  a  great  many  more  people  in  the  city 
than  osoal.  Therefore,  all  the  food  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
Roman  army  would  not  let  any  one  go  out  to  seek  more.  Besides 
all  this,  there  was  civil  war  in  Jerusalem.  Jew  fought  against  Jew, 
under  different  leaders;  while  the  poor,  the  unprotected,  and  the 
feeble  were  oppressed  by  all.  It  was  not  long  before  a  pestilence 
broke  out,  which  carried  off  numbers,  and  thus  God's  sorest  judg- 
ments were  let  loose  on  the  wicked  city. 

If  you  turn  to  the  twenfy-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and 

read  from  the  forty-ninth  verse  to  the  end,  you  will  see  how  God 

had  warned  the  Israelites  of  the  punishment  that  would  follow  their 

sins.     But  they  despised  God*s  laws,  and  as  He  had  threatened  so 

did  He  to  them.     There  was  even  a  mother  there,  who  killed  and 

ate  her  own  child  for  very  hunger.     The  Jews  had  cried  to  Pilate, 

when  he  desired  to  spare  the  Lord  Jesus,  **  His  blood  be  on  us  and 

on  our  children/*  and  God  was  taking  them  at  their  word.     Hon- 

dreds  of  Jews,  who  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Romans,  were 

crucified  around  the  city,  and  the  Jews  could  see  them  as  they 

looked  over  the  walls. 

BsonoM  2. 

Thoee  were  indeed  dreadful  days !  And  where  were  the  Christians 
of  Jerusalem  at  this  time  ?  They  had  all  escaped  to  a  little  city  in 
the  mountains,  called  Pella.  Earlier  in  the  war  a  Roman  general 
had  begun  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  and  there  were  many  Christians  in 
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it  then.  They  recollected  what  Jesus  had  said  to  them,  that  when 
they  saw  Jerusalem  surrounded  hy  armies,  they  were  to  escape  to 
the  mountains.  (Luke  zxi.  20,  21.)  I  dare  say  they  wondered  how 
they  could  get  out  of  the  city,  through  all  these  enemies.  Ko  doubt 
they  asked  God  to  help  them  and  then  they  waited  to  see  how  He 
would  make  a  way  for  them  to  escape.  Jerusalem  was  nearly  taken, 
and  if  the  Boman  general  had  fought  a  little  longer,  he  might,  as 
far  as  man  could  judge,  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  hy  conquering 
the  city  at  once.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  cTeryhody,  he  drew  off  his 
army.  The  Romans  and  Jews  wondered  why — ^for  it  seemed  very 
foolish  indeed.  But  the  Christians  knew  why.  Gbd  had  put  it  into 
his  heart  to  make  a  way  for  the  Christians  to  escape.  In  this  story 
of  misery  and  war,  it  is  pleasant  to  read  of  the  care  of  God  for  His 
children. 

The  Jews  were  not  to  be  thus  delivered ;  they  had  sinned  away 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  He  had  left  them  to  suffer.  Yet  Satan  had 
so  blinded  their  eyes,  that  they  still  hoped  on.  They  did  not  belioTe 
Jesus  had  been  the  promised  Messiah,  but  they  expected  when  their 
trouble  was  at  the  greatest,  their  Messiah  would  come  and  deliver 
them.  Several  persons  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  numbers 
followed  thetHf  who  had  refused  to  believe  in  the  true  Christ.  (Matt. 
xziv.  6.) 

There  were  strange  sights  seen  and  sad  sounds  heard  in  Jerusalem 
then.  Visions  appeared  in  the  sky,  as  of  armies  fighting,  and  voiees 
spoke  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  departing  from  the  holy  place. 
One  wild- looking  man  walked  the  streets  of  the  city  for  many  months, 
crying,  **  Woe,  woe,  to  Jerusalem/*  He  was  threatened  and 
punished  in  vain.  His  cry  bf  woe  went  on,  till,  one  day,  he  was 
struck  by  a  stone  from  the  Boman  armies,  and  fell  dead,  exclaiming, 
<<  Woe  to  myself  also.**  The  siege  had  now  lasted  several  months, 
and  two  of  the  walls  were  broken  through.  Only  one  wall  remained, 
and  the  poor  Jews  began  to  despair.  At  last  the  third  wall  was 
forced,  and  the  Romans  rushed  into  the  eity,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.    Jerusalem  was  taken  a.d.  70. 

The  Jews  still  hoped  their  beautiful  Temple  would  be  spared ;  and 
Titus,  who  admired  it  very  much,  commanded  his  soldiers  not  to 
injure  it.  But  it  could  not  be  saved.  Can  you  tell  me  why  ?  If 
you  look  at  Matt.  xxiv.  2,  you  will  see  the  reason— Jesus  said, 
«<  There  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down.*'    The  soldiers  wished  to  plunder  the  Temple  for  the 
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treasures  thej  expected  to  find  there,  and,  besides  this,  they  hated 
the  Jews  greatly.  And  when  one  of  them,  more  daring  than  the 
rest,  had  thrown  a  lighted  torch  into  the  Temple,  and  it  began  to 
take  fire,  neither  the  commands  nor  entreaties  of  Titos  oonld  persuade 
them  to  pnt  ont  the  flames — although  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
always  funed  for  obedience  to  their  generals,  and  although  the  whole 
anny  both  feared  and  loved  Titus. 

When  the  Jews  saw  their  Temple  burned  they  lost  all  courage, 
and  Titos  had  hot  little  more  trouble.*  Josephus  says  eleven  hundred 
thousand  Jews  perished  during  this  bloody  siege.  Titos  did  not 
desire  to  pnniBh  the  Jews  so  severely.  Though  he  sometimes  used 
severity  to  frighten  them  into  submission,  he  often  begged  them  to 
yield,  for  their  own  sakes.  He  pitied  them  more  than  they  pitied 
thonselves. 

The  Romans  carried  away  with  them  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
Jewish  prisoners,  who  were  made  slaves.  Bat  there  were  too  many 
to  be  all  sold — ^numbers  were  given  to  the  Roman  soldiers.  Even 
then  some  remained,  and  many  of  these  died  of  eold  and  hunger. 
(Dent,  zxviii.  68.)f 

Brntmom  8. 

The  Jews  who  were  left  in  Judea  rebuilt  part  of  Jerusalem,  and 
there  they  might  have  lived  in  quiet  if  they  had  been  willing  to 
serve  the  Romans.  This,  however,  they  woold  not  do,  therefore  the 
walla  were  ordered  to  be  entirely  polled  down.  The  city  was  after- 
wards ploughed  ap,  and  sown  with  salt.  About  fifty  years  later, 
there  was  so,  insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
They  committed  all  kinds  of  cruelities,  which  were  severely  retaliated 
when  the  rebellion  was  subdued.  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  by  an 
Emperor  named  Adrian ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  no  Jew  was  permitted 
to  enter  it.  They  stiU  loved  the  home  of  their  others,  and  used  to 
try  to  bribe  the  Roman  soldiers  that  they  might  be  permitted,  at 
least,  to  die  in  Jerusalem.  • 

Bince  that  time  Jerusalem  has  never  belonged  to  the  Jews,  thoogh 
many  of  them  have  chosen  to  live  there,  amidst  the  reproach  which 
is  a  part  of  their  punishment.     (Lam.  iii.  45.)    As  we  go  on  with 

*  JoeephuB  tells  us  that  on  Augost  lOth,  the  first  Temple  was  destroyed 
bj  Nebuehadnezzar,  and  that  the  second  Temple  wasbomed  by  the  Homans 
on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month. 

t  In  the  fint  year  of  the  reign  of  Titos,  who  soeoeeded  Vespasian,  a.i>.  79, 
the  dties  of  Heroolaneom  and  Pompeii  were  overwhelmed  by  an  emption  of 
lionnt  Vesnvins,  a  Tolcaoo  near  Naples.  The  buried  remains  of  these  cities 
were  diseovered  in  the  last  century. 
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onr  histoiy  we  Bball  read  li:w  oraelly  thej  have  been  treated  by  tbe 
Gentile  nations ;  bnt  tbey  have  God's  snre  promise,  that  when  the 
time  is  past  daring  which  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  by  the 
Gentiles  (Lake  xxi.  24),  they  shall  have  their  own  land  again,  and 
shall  learn  to  believe  in  Jesas  their  Messiah.  (2  Cor.  iii.  15,  16.) 
In  Isaiah  Ixvi.  10-18,  and  in  many  other  places,  we  read  how,  in 
those  days,  these  despised  oatcasts  shall  rejoice  with  the  believing 
Gentiles  in  their  Lord  God.  May  we  all  be  the  children  of  God, 
that  we  may  rejoice  with  them,  for  the  sorrows  of  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  will  only  be  a  faint  type  of  God's  judgments  in  those 
days  1 

Jerusalem  was  destroyed  about  forty  years  after  Christ's  death. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  possible  that  Christians  who  knew  Christ  on 
earth  may  have  been  alive  at  that  time.  One  apostle  at  least  was 
alive  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  beloved  disciple 
St.  John.  The  wicked  Emperor  Domitian,  who  sncceeded  his  brother 
Titus,  sentenced  St.  John  to  die,  and  we  are  told  that  he  ordered 
him  to  be  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil.  But  St.  John's 
work  was  not  finished,  and,  if  this  account  be  correct,  which  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt,  God  preserved  him  by  a  miracle,  as  He  did  the 
three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace.  Domitian,  finding  he  had  no 
power  to  kill  him,  banished  him  to  a  little  barren  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  called  Patmos.  He  was  on  this  rocky  island  when 
it  pleased  Christ  (as  we  read  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation)  to  reveal  to  him  many  important  things,  which  were  to 
take  place  in  the  world  till  the  end  of  Time.  This  **  Revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ**  is  the  last  book  in  your  Bible.  Jesus  promises  a 
special  blessing  to  those  who  read  this  book.  (Rev.  i.  8.)  It  is 
full  of  sweet  promises  and  awful  warnings,  profitable  even  to  those 
who  cannot  perhaps  understand  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  pro- 
phecies. 

A  gentle  emperor,  named  Nervtf,  came  next  to  the  throne.  He 
did  not  persecute  the  Christians,  and  St.  John  was  able  to  return  to 
those  Churches  in  Asia  Minor  to  whom  he  had  before  preached,  and 
to  whom  he  had  written  messages  from  God  while  in  the  island  of 
Patmos.  (Rev.  i.  11.)  These  epistles,  to  the  Seven  Churches  in 
Asia  Minor,  are  written  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the 
Revelation.  It  is  supposed  that  Timothy,  who  had  been  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  was  martyred  a  little  before  St.  John*s  return  from  Patmos, 
and  that  St.  John  settled  in  that  city.     Ephesus  was  a  favoured 
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place,  having  St.  Pftnl  and  St.  John  and  St.  Timothy,  all  there  at 
different  times.  The  Ephesians  also  received  one  of  St.  Paal*8 
fourteen  inspired  epistles,  and  their  bishop,  Timothy,  received  two 
inspired  epistles  while  living  among  them.  Yet  the  Christians  at 
Ephesns  fell  from  their  first  love.  Christian  grace  is  needed  as 
well  as  Christian  privileges,  and  none  of  the  Seven  Chorohes  were 
watchfol  as  they  shonld  have  been.  Some  of  those  Churches  are 
now  quite  lost ;  some  are  in  a  very  unchristian  state.  The  cities, 
once  so  great,  are  now  of  little  importance.  Smyrna  alone  is  still  a 
floorishing  city.     (Bee  Bev.  ii.  8,  &c.) 

St.  John  was  nearly  100  years  old  when  he  retomed  to  Ephesns. 
From  his  great  age  he  soon  became  nnable  to  preach,  but  he  nsed  to 
be  carried  to  the  place  where  the  Christians  met  for  worship,  and  to 
say  to  the  disciples,  "  Little  children,  love  one  another.'*  He  died, 
I  heUere,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  we  are  told  he  was 
the  only  apostle  who  died  a  natural  death.  Tnyan  was  succeeded 
by  three  good  emperors,  one  after  the  other,  so  Bome  had  for  some 
time  a  respite  from  tyranny. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CBUELTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OP  ROME,  AND  B0ME*S  PUNISHMENT. 

Section  1. 
Yotj  must  not  be  surprised  that  I  have  so  litUe  to  tell  you  of  the 
different  nations  we  heard  of  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  world. 
Bome  had  conquered  nearly  every  known  country.  So  we  have  only 
two  things  to  learn  about  for  some  time :  what  Rome  was  doing, 
or  ordering  other  nations  to  do,  and  how  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was 
increasing  all  over  the  world. 

Julius  Ca&sar  had  been  succeeded  by  rulers  as  powerful  as  himself. 
These  are  usually  called  the  twelve  Cassars  of  Rome.  They  were 
followed  by  five  monarchs,  called  the  five  good  emperors,  who 
reigned  from  a.d.  96  to  a.d.  180.'"  You  have  heard  something  of 
the  history  of  these  emperors  in  the  last  chapters.  They  were  all 
very  powerful,  and  could  do  just  what  they  pleased.  If  they  chose 
to  have  any  one  put  to  death,  it  was  done ;  and  if  they  wished  to 
make  a  poor  man  ruler  over  a  kingdom,  no  one  dared  to  say  nay. 

*  For  a  list  of  the  twelve  Cfcsars,  and  of  the  firo  good  Emperors,  see 
Index,  under  the  head  of  Boub,  from  x.d.  1  to  a.d.  180. 
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Borne  was  very  beantifnl  then.  There  were  grand  buildings, 
large  temples,  and  wide  streets.  Some  of  these  buildings  were  so 
strong,  that  parts  of  them  stand  even  now.  Amongst  others  is  one 
part  of  an  arch  which  was  built  to  honour  Titus,  after  he  took 
Jerusalem.  There  are  many  things  carved  upon  this  arch,  which 
might  be  seen  some  years  since,  but  which  are  now  considerably 
defaced,  such  as  the  golden  candlestick  and  the  table  for  shewbread, 
also  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,  &c.  Even  the  ruifu  of  Rome  are 
beautifal.    What  then  must  Rome  haye  been  when  it  stood  in  all  its 

m 

glory  I 

I  do  not  like  tales  of  horror,  and  yet  to  think  aright  about  Rome, 
we  must  understand  that  though  many  of  the  Romans  were  very 
learned,  and  though  they  considered  themselves  so  polite  and  civi- 
lised that  they  called  other  nations  barbarians,  yet  they  were  given 
up  to  such  cruelty  that  I  think  the  most  ignorant,  brutal  man 
in  England  would  not  bear  to  look  at  what  they  did  for  mere 
amusement.  They  had  a  very  large  place  with  walls  all  round,  and 
seats  for  many  thousands  of  persons  within  those  walls.  It  was 
called  the  Colosseum,  or  Amphitheatre.  Sometimes  this  place  was 
filled  with  an  immense  crowd  of  people.  Most  likely  the  Emperor 
himself  was  there,  and  all  the  great  men,  as  well  as  the  poor  and 
ignorant  What  can  they  all  have  met  to  do  ?  They  have  met  to 
amuse  themselves  by  shedding  blood. 

Sometimes  wild  beasts  were  made  to  fight  with  each  other  in  this 
amphitheatre,  and  it  would  have  been  sad  enough  to  see  them 
wounded  and  killed  for  sport.  But  what  the  Romans  liked  best  was 
to  see  men  fight  and  kill  each  other.  Sometimes  in  companies, 
sometimes  singly,  sometimes  men  fighting  against  wild  beasts.  The 
Romans  sat  enjc^g  the  dreadful  sight.  If  they  thought  the 
gladiators  (as  they  were  called)  had  fought  bravely,  they  now  and 
then  spared  their  lives,  but  often  they  decided  on  their  death.  These 
gladiators  were  generally  either  prisoners  taken  in  war  or  criminals. 
Sometimes  men  who  delighted  in  blood,  and  thought  themselves  too 
ekilful  in  combat  to  be  easily  conquered,  offered  themselves  for  these 
contests.  After  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  many  of  the  Jewish  slaves 
were  made  to  fight  as  gladiators.  Sometimes  at  these  shows,  Chris- 
tians were  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  or  were  made  to  fight  with  them  ; 
and  we  read  of  a  cruel  emperor,  named  Caligula,  who  ordered  some 
of  the  spectators  to  be  seized  and  thrown  down,  and  watched  them 
with  savage  pleasure  as  they  were  torn  in  pieoes*     You  see  it  is 
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JQrt  M  iiie  BiUe  telb  ns,  «<The  dark  places  of  the  earth"  (the 
places  where  the  Gospel  is  little  known)  '*  aie  fUl  of  the  habitatioM 
of  cnielty.'*  (Fs.  Ixziy.  20.)  Yon  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  Bome's  wiekednees  was  soon  panished.* 

Sxcnoir  2. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  Bomans  were  gettmg  powerfnl  in 
Britain.  Abont  eighteen  years  after  Christ's  birth,  a  Tery  £unoQS 
general,  named  Agricola,  was  sent  there.  He  was  the  first  Bomaa 
who  sailed  round  Great  Britain,  and  disco? ered  it  to  be  an  island. 
He  completed  the  conquest  of  what  we  now  call  England,  and 
snbdned  the  sonthem  part  of  the  coimtry  we  now  call  Scotland.  But 
he  foond  it  impoesible  to  conquer  the  moontainons  parte  of  that 
comitrj.  Indeed,  the  HoTnans  always  foand  it  Tery  difficult  to 
protect  the  parts  they  had  conquered  from  the  bold  people  in  the 
norUi  of  the  island.  Afterwards,  some  of  the  Boman  emperors 
came  in  person  against  these  restless  barbarians,  and  drore  them 
back  into  their  mountains  for  the  time.  But  they  generally  returned 
as  soon  as  the  Koiuans  had  left.  The  Bomans  had  built  two  walls, 
at  different  times,  all  across  the  country,  to  protect  the  southern 
part ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  of  much  use,  &r  they  were  soon 
broken  throogh. 

Ireland  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  same  race  as  Britain. 
Ihey  were  called  Celts.  The  Bomans  never  conquered  Ireland. 
AgricolA  made  an  attempt  to'  do  so,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  But  if 
the  Romans  had  litUe  power  in  Ireland,  other  nations  seem  to  have 
fstabliahed  themselves  there,  by  colony  or  conquest.  I  need  only 
mention  one  such,  for  the  history  of  Ireland  is  very  obscure  at  that 
poiod.  At  some  unknown  time,  an  expedition,  headed  by  Milesius, 
snxved  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  when  Agricola  landed, 
a  race  of  kings  descended  from  Milesius  was  reigning  in  that 
country.  The  Irish  consider  their  Milesian  kings  as  among  the 
bravest  and  most  important  of  all  their  ancient  monarchs,  and,  in 
Aj>.  90,  they  seem  to  have  been  the  supreme  kings  of  the  country. 

All  that  we  know  with  any  certainty  of  the  early  history  of  Great 
Britain  is  from  tiie  conquests  of  Uie  Bomans ;  but  a  Boman  writer, 
named  Tacitus,  who  lived  abont  this  time,  tells  us  that  the  ports 
of  Ireland  were  known  in  his  day  far  better  than  those  of  Britain. 

*  It  was  the  Dictator  Byllfl,  mentioned  page  84,  who  first  introdnoed 
ghdistodal  allows. 

12* 
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Dublin  is  mentioned  still  earlier.    The  Bomans  never  conquered  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Wales. 

But  Rome  began  to  suffer.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  last 
of  the  five  good  emperors,  died  a.d.  180.  The  next  emperor,  Com* 
modus,  was  a  very  wicked  man,  and  from  that  time  few  good  emperors 
reigned  over  unhappy  Rome.  Sin  always  weakens  the  power  of  a 
nation  or  empire,  not  only  by  drawing  down  the  anger  of  God,  but 
because  wicked  rulers  care  little  about  the  wise  government  of  their 
people.  The  conquered  countries  were  less  submissive  to  Rome, 
and  the  hardy  people  of  the  northern  part  of  Europe  began  to 
trouble  the  empire.  They  had  discovered  a  way  by  which  they 
could  get  what  they  wished  without  meeting  the  Roman  armies, 
who  would  have  been  sure  to  conquer  them. '  They  watched  the  time 
when  few  soldiers  were  near,  then  came  quickly,  and  in  great  num- 
bers, upon  those  countries  from  whence  they  could  steal  such  things 
as  they  desired.  When  they  found  the  Romans  were  sending  armies 
against  them,  they  returned  speedily  to  their  forests,  where  the 
Bomans  found  it  impossible  to  follow  them.  But  at  length  these 
barbarians  grew  bolder,  and  ventured  to  fight  with  the  Roman  armies, 
and  sometimes  conquered  them. 

These  barbarians  were  the  Goths  and  other  descendants  of 
Japheth,  who  had  peopled  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  and  about 
whom  we  shall  have  much  to  learn.  The  Roman  soldiers  would 
once  have  despised  such  enemies;  but  they  were  no  longer  tho 
obedient  defenders  of  their  country.  The  Senate  had  lost  its  power, 
and  the  people  had  learned  to  love  eating  and  drinking,  amusements, 
rich  dress,  and  idleness.  The  Emperor's  guards  were  formerly 
chosen  to  wait  on  him  and  do  his  bidding;  but,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  reading,  these  guards  had  begun  to  make  themselves 
masters  over  the  emperors.  They  chose  whom  they  would  to  rule, 
and  if  he  did  not  please  them,  they  murdered  him  and  chose  another. 
Once,  they  actually  offered  to  sell  the  empire  to  that  man  who  woald 
give  them  most  money.  Didius  Julian  having  given  them  a  lar^e 
sum,  they  made  him  their  emperor,  a.d.  198. 

Section  3. 
Rome  grew  weaker,  but  the  religion  of  Christ  spread  far  and  wide* 
If  we  were  to  count  by  numbers,  we  should  say  the  Church  of  Christ 
grew  stronger  every  year.  But  those  who  truly  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  are  not  anxious  to  ask  how  many  persons  call  themselves 
His  children,  but  wbcther  there  are  many  who  study  the  Word  of 
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Gody  and  belieye  and  practise  what  it  teaches.  I  fear  such  persons 
will  not  be  very  happy  to  read  that,  though  thousands  had  become 
Chiistians  in  name,  we  cannot  think  all  these  were  really  Christians. 
No  doabtf  in  erery  Chnrch  there  were  many  of  God*s  own  children. 
Eren  in  conntries  which  Rome  had  never  entirely  snbdaed  (snch  as 
Persia,  and  a  little  later,  even  in  China),  Christ's  Gospel  had  been 
preached,  and  souls  conrerted  to  God,  and  Christian  Churches 
formed.  Whole  legions  of  Roman  soldiers  declared  themselves 
believers  in  Christ,  and  those  counted  wise  and  great  began  to  write 
and  preach  about  Christianity. 

Bat  if  it  were  no  longer  such  a  reproach  to  be  a  Christian,  it  was 
less  easy  to  find  teachers  who  took  the  Bible  alone  as  their  guide.  There 
are  hints  in  the  Epistles  that  many  strange  things  began  to  be  believed, 
-even  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  (1  John  ii.  18,  &c.,  for  instance) ; 
and  before  St.  John  had  been  dead  a  hundred  years,  &ncieB  and 
superstitions  were  spread  on  all  sides,  and  they  seemed  to  increase 
every  year.  Perhaps  you  scarcely  know  what  I  mean  by  supersti- 
tion. I  will  tell  you  one  of  their  superstitions,  and  you  shall  judge. 
All  Christians  believed  that  if  they  prayed  to  God  in  any  trouble. 
He  would  listen  and  help  them.  This  was  truth  ;  for  God  has  said, 
**  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  I  will  deliver  thee.'^  (Psa. 
15.)  But  some  among  them  believed  that  God  would  be  more  likely 
to  hear,  if  they  knelt  to  pray  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus. 
That  was  superstition ;  for  God  has  never  told  us  that  He  will  hear 
a  believer's  prayers  in  one  place  more  than  in  another.  This  was 
one  of  the  earliest  errors,  and  opened  the  way  for  praying  to  saints 
and  martyrs  in  after  ages. 

We  must  remember  tiiat  most  of  the  converts  had  been  heathens, 
and  that  there  were  few  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  so,  perhaps,  it  is 
less  surprising  that  the  ignorant  should  have  made  many  mistakes. 
But  those,  also,  who  were  learned,  and  might  have  studied  the 
Gospel,  seemed  to  trust  to  their  own  wisdom.  The  Spirit  of  God 
was  less  sought,  and  was,  no  doubt,  grieved,  and  fresh  superstitions 
and  disputes  arose,  till  the  religion,  generally  believed,  was  but  little 
like  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  could  not  be  fally  seen  while  Rome 
was  under  heathen  monarchs  ;  but  a  great  change  took  place  about 
300  years  after  Christ,  for  then  Rome  had  an  emperor  who  not  only 
pennitted  his  subjects  to  worship  Jesus,  but  who  declared  openly  that 
be  himself  was  a  Christian.  This  emperor  was  named  Constantine, 
and  in  the  next  chapter  you  will  hear  his  stoiy. 
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PAET     II. 

FBOM  THE  FIBST  GHBISTIAN  EMPEBOB  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
WBSTEBN  EMPIBE;  WITH  THE  EFFECT  OF  ITS  FALL  ON 
THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  WEST. 

▲.D.  812  TO  A.D.  476. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONSTANTINE   AND   HIS    SUCCESSORS. 
SxcnoN  1. 

We  read  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  Boman  army  had  much  power» 
even  in  choosing  emperor&f.*  We  read,  too»  that  a  great  many  of 
the  soldiers  were  Christians.  Lideed,  so  many  of  them  professed 
Christianity,  that  they  were  well  able  to  afford  great  help  to  a  Chris* 
tian  emperor. 

These  Christians  tell  us  the  following  story.  Different  parts  of 
the  army,  in  Tarions  places,  were  each  wishing  to  make  their  own 
faYonrite  general  the  emperor  of  Home.  Constantino  was  thns 
chosen,  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  to  fight  with 
his  rivals.  He  was  then  a  heathen ;  bat  as  he  was  one  day  musing 
over  his  troubles  and  difficulties,  he  looked  up  to  the  heavens  over 
his  head,  and  he  saw  there  a  large  cross  of  light,  on  which  was 
written,  **  In  this  oybbcome."  He  knew  the  cross  was  the  sign 
of  Christianity,  and  when  he  met  his  enemies  and  conquered  them, 
he  felt  sure  it  was  by  Christ's  help,  and  he  became  a  Christian. 

I  do  not  think  good  men  are  sure  about  the  truth  of  this  story. 
The  great  God  would  do  this  miracle  if  in  His  wisdom  He  saw  it 
would  make  His  name  more  glorious,  and  be  useful  to  Constantino's 
soul.  But  some  people  who  made  books  theti,  wrote  in  them  so 
many  fancies,  that  at  times  we  scarcely  know  what  to  believe.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  Constantino 'was  the  first  emporor 
who  openly  professed  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  that  he  made  Chris- 
tianity the  religion  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  shut  up  the  heathen 
temples.  But  he  could  neither  make  his  heathen  subjects  belieTo 
in  Jesus,  nor  could  he  make  all  those  who  called  themselves  Chris* 

*  When  Constantine's  power  was  eBtablished  he  put  down  those  rebelliona 
guards,  who  had  so  often  murdered  emperors  and  raised  their  own  favoarites 
to  the  throne.  Constantine  also  put  down  the  coiubatis  of  gladiators, 
though,  after  his  death,  two  or  three  emperors  revived  them  for  a  abort 
time. 
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tiftoi  beli«f»  as  ilia  Bibh  iaaoliM.  Indeed,  he  was  pnuled  whal  te 
Miere  bimseUl  I  told  jon  many  who  were  named  Ohristiaiis 
knew  but  little  of  the  Bible.  Among  the  enon  that  arose  in  eon- 
aeqnence  of  this  ignorance,  there  was  one  more  sad  than  all  the  rest, 
ftr  it  dishonooied  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  as  "  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  eteimoie/'  It  was  sailed  the  Arian  Heresy,  rather  diffieolt 
woids,  but  joa  must  try  to  understand  thenu 

Herasy  means  anything  in  religion  which  is  not  tme  and  sorip- 
taral.  The  poor  Romanist  calls  the  Protestant  a  heretic,  bat  yon 
hnow  the  Ftotestant  does  not  deserre  that  sad  name.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  tell  yon  a  little  about  the  Arian  heresy,  so  yon  must  try 
to  remember  that  Arias  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  first  tanght 
that  though  Christ  was  Tcry  good  and  holy,  yet  He  was  not  Qod. 
Prom  Arias's  name,  all  the  people  who  belieye  his  error  were  called 
Arians*  Bat  we  need  an  Almighty  Sayioar,  or  we  most  perish. 
And  the  Bible  tells  as  orer  and  oyer  again  that  Christ  is  both 
God  and  man.  His  Teiy  name  Immanael  means  '*  God  with  as.** 
(Matt  i.  28.) 

SSCTXON  2. 

Constantino  wished  to  know  the  trath,  so  he  called  for  all  the 
bishops  and  learned  men,  and  desired  them  to  go  to  Nice,  a  city 
in  what  we  now  call  Tarkey  in  Asia,  to  hold  a  conncil  aboat  it, 
and  to  jodge  of  the  tme  doctrine.  This  seemed  a  right  way.  Yoa 
remember  we  hear  of  sach  a  coancil  in  Acts  xr.,  bat  there  was  one 
leiy  great  difference  between  thtU  and  all  other  cooncils.  The  men 
who  met  at  that  coancil  were  inspired,  and  might  say,  "  It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holt  Ghost,  and  to  as ;"  so  they  coiiid  not  mistake. 
Bat  no  other  bishops  or  ministers  mast  dare  to  say  so,  though,  when 
they  consolt  together,  if  they  study  the  Bible,  and  seek  the  Spirit's 
help,  they  may  expect  that  He  who  has  made  them  teachers  of 
elhen  ''will  guide  them  into  all  truth."  This  is  why  we  ought 
in  difficnlties  to  consult  our  ministers,  and  to  liBten  humbly  to  their 
instructions  at  all  times,  as  to  those  likely  to  know  most  of  God*B 
will,  for  ''the  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge."  (Mai.  ii.  7.) 
But  we  must  also  remember  that  other  text,  "  If  they  speak  not 
according  to  the  Word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them.** 
(Isaiah  fiii.  20.)  Therefore  nothing  can  excuse  us  from  searching 
the  Word  of  Ctod  for  ourselves, — no,  not  even  if  an  apostle  preaches. 
(Gal.  i.  8.)  I  think  many  of  the  bishops,  in  this  council  of  Nice, 
searched  the  Scriptures,  and  prajfed  for  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit ;  and,  therefore,  they  came  to  a  right  understanding  of  God*B 
will.  Bat,  as  you  learn  more,  yon  will  hear  of  conncils  tmsting  to 
their  own  wisdom,  and  teaching  things  contrary  to  Scripture.  A 
council  is  a  meeting  for  deliheration.  A  council  of  the  Church  is 
a  meeting  of  hishops,  Ac,  to  consider  of  the  Church's  teaching. 
Before  the  Council  of  Nice,  Christians  had  only  the  Apostles*  Creed ; 
hut  this  Council  gave  us  the  Creed  which  is  in  the  Communion 
Service.  It  is  called  the  Nicene  Creed.  It  was  written  to  teach 
what  ought  to  he  believed  about  Christ.  The  last  sentence,  how- 
ever, about  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  added  by  the  second  Chreat  Council, 
which  vras  also  composed  of  men  who  stadied  Scripture.  This 
second  Council  met  at  Constantinople,  about  sixty  years  after  that 
at  Nice,  in  order  to  put  down  those  erring  men  who  denied  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  God. 

There  is  one  other  Creed  in  your  Prayer-book,  which  is  called  the 
Creed  of  St.  Athanasius, — I  suppose  it  is  so  called  because  it  con- 
tains  the  truths  he  taught,  and  for  which  he  was  greatly  persecuted 
by  the  Arians,  when  they  got  power  after  Constantino's  death.  This 
good  bishop  was  very  anxious  that  all  should  understand,  that  Christ 
ifras  '<  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  ;"  and  I  have  been  told  that  he 
took  great  pains  to  make  a  correct  list  of  the  New  Testament  books, 
in  order  that  Christians  might  understand  what  was  Scripture  and  what 
was  not.  For  you  know  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  at 
first  scattered  over  the  world ;  some  were  sent  to  Ephesus,  others  to 
Borne  or  Corinth,  &c. :  and  the  wisest  and  best  men  had  sought 
from  the  early  days  of  the  Church  to  collect  all  these.  No  doubt 
the  Holy  Spirit  helped  them  to  do  this  rightly,  that  we  might  in  all 
ages  have  God*s  sure  Word  to  guide  us. 

After  the  Council  of  Nice,  many  remained  Arians.  Constantino, 
however,  listened  to  the  truth ;  but  whether  he  received  it  with  all  his 
heart,  to  the  saving  of  his  soul,  we  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of 
God.  At  any  rate,  he  was  raised  up  to  be  very  useful  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

SEcnoN  3. 

The  reign  of  Constantino  was  ftill  of  great  events.  The  Boman 
Empire  had  got  a  new  religion,  and  now  it  was  to  have  a  new 
capital.  There  was  a  city  in  the  country  we  now  call  Turkey  in 
Europe,  which  was  named  Byzantium,  and  Constantino  saw  how 
well  it  was  situated,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  become  the  capital 
of  a  great  empire. 
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He  fbmid  hifl  norihem  neighbours  7017  fonDidAble,  and  foremw 
that,  nnder  soma  weak  monarchy  they  might  pat  an  end  to  Borne 
and  to  tlie  Boman  Empire.  Bat  with  another  capital,  in  a  safer 
position^  the  Roman  name  might  continae  even  after  Bome  itself 
was  conqnered*  It  was  rerj  mnch  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bome,  that  their  Emperor  should  remove  to  a  new  capital,  but  in 
after  jears  it  proved  jost  as  he  expected,  for  Bome  soon  fell  before 
the  barbarians.  Constantme  was  some  years  rebuilding  his  city  and 
Da^g  it  strong  and  beautiful.  When  it  was  finished  he  changed 
its  same ;  he  called  it  Constantinople,  or  the  city  of  Constantino, 
and  took  np  his  abode  there  with  great  pomp,  a.d.  828. 

When  this  emperor  died,  a.d.  887,  his  three  sons  divided  the 
Empire.  It  was  very  unwise  of  Constantino  to  have  settled  it  thus : 
it  was  an  example  to  the  emperors  who  succeeded  him  ,*  and  by  the 
Boman  Empire  being  divided,  its  power  was  lessened.  Constantius, 
the  second  brother,  at  length  made  himself  master  of  the  whole.  I 
am  sorry  to  tell  you  he  was  an  Arian,  and  persecuted  those  who 
received  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their  God.  The  religion  of  the 
Bible  makes  people  gentle  and  kind,  while  we  generally  find  that 
those  who  fall  into  error,  persecute  those  who  believe  the  truth. 
Constantins  was  not  only  cruel  to  the  Christians,  but  he  put  nearly 
all  his  relations  to  death.  There  was  one  relative,  however,  whom 
he  spared  and  employed  in  his  own  business,  and  sent  to  fight 
against  his  enemies.  This  man's  name  was  Julian,  and,  as  he  was 
very  talented  and  fond  of  study,  he  learned  much  in  the  different 
countries  where  he  travelled.  As  long  as  Constantius  lived,  Julian 
called  himself  an  Arian,  because  he  feared  his  master's  anger ;  but 
when  he  died,  a.d.  861,  and  Julian  was  made  Emperor,  he  left  off 
his  pretended  Christianity,  and  returned  to  the  old  Boman  idolatry. 
For  this  reason  he  is  called  Julian  the  Apostate.  An  apostate  is 
a  person  who  leaves  the  true  religion  and  obeys  a  false  one.  But 
Julian  probably  never  really  believed  in  Christianity,  so  it  is  not 
quite  correct  to  call  him  an  apostate  when  he  declared  himself 
a  heathen. 

As  soon  as  Julian  vras  settled  on  the  throne,  he  ordered  the 
Christain  Churches  to  be  shut  up,  and  the  heathen  temples  to  be 
opened.  He  disgraced  Christians  in  every  way,  and  forbade  them 
to  teach  even  their  ovrn  children.  He  also  deehured  he  could  prove 
Christianity  to  be  &lse«  The  Christians  asserted  that  God  would 
not  permit  the  Jews  to  possess  Jerus^em  again  at  that  time.     Julian 
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said  he  would  give  it  to  them.  Why  did  the  Christians  say  the 
Jews  shonld  not  possess  Jerusalem?  Because  Christ  had  said  it. 
(Luke  xxi.  24.)  Jenisalem  was  to  be  "trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gkntiles  were  falftUed/'  or  einded. 
The  times  of  the  Gentiles  meant  that  long  period  between  the  first 
and  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  being 
preached,  and  salvation  by  it  is  being  offered,  to  us  Gkntiles,  to 
gather  out  from  among  us  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord. 

If  Julian  could  have  rebuilt  the  Temple,  and  if  the  Jews  had 
returned  to  the  worship  of  Grod  in  their  former  manner  by  offering 
sacrifice  in  Jerusalem,  it  Would  haye  proved  that  what  Qt>d  had 
declared  was  not  fulfilled  ;  and  then  nothing  in  the  Bible  could  have 
been  depended  upon.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  Julian  was  not 
able  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  Balls  of  fire  came  out  of  the  ground 
and  scorched  those  who  tried  to  dig  the  foundations.  This  account 
is  given,  not  only  by  the  Christians,  who  wished  to  believe  it,  but 
by  the  heathen  also,  who  were  disappointed  and  angiy.  You  will 
like  to  know  what  became  of  Julian.  It  is  supposed  that  he  in- 
tended to  treat  his  Christian  subjects  more  severely,  but  God  stopped 
him.  He  was  killed  in  battle,  and  as  he  fell  he  caught  some  of  his 
own  blood  in  his  hand,  and  threw  it  towards  heaven,  exclaiming  that 
Jesus  had  conquered.  The  heathen  temples  were  immediately  shut 
up  again  and  the  Christian  churches  reopened.  He  was  the  last 
heathen  monarch  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  died  a.d.  868,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Jovian ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  new  emperor  was 
a  sincere  and  faithful  believer  in  Christ,  but  his  reign  was  short. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  tell  you  mora  about  the  northern 
nations. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THB  NOBTHBBN   NATI0M8. 

SionoM  1. 
The  northern  nations  were  becoming  more  terrible  to  Rome  from 
year  to  year.  Happily  for  the  Roman  Empire,  a  brave  and  good 
monarch,  named  Theodosius,  came  to  the  throne,  a.d.  879^  and  the 
Goths  were  checked.  After  Theodosius  died,  a.o.  895,  his  two 
sons  divided  the  empire.  It  was  never  under  one  monarch  firom  that 
time. 
The  Western  Emperor  had  Rsme  for  his  capital,  and  chiefly 
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raled  IB  Svmpe.  He  mm  ■omctimeg  oftUed  the  Ladn  Emperor, 
beeaiue  Litin  was  spoken  at  hie  oonri.  The  Bonua  provinees 
in  Afriea,  eieepi  £gypl»  belonged  to  the  Weetem  Empire.  The 
Esstem  Emperor  reigned  at  Constantinople,  which  was  a  Greek 
city,  and  thoogh  his  capital  was  in  Europe  and  he  governed  the 
south-east  proTince,  his  principal  dominions  were  in  Asia.  He  had 
Egypt  also. 

This  division  of  the  empire  was  made  at  an  nnfortnnate  time,  for 
there  arose  just  then  a  very  fierce  and  warlike  Gbth,  named  Alarie, 
and  aH  Europe  trembled  before  him.  Poor  Bome  was  taken  by  this 
barbarious  chief,  ^.d.  410,  and  given  up  to  his  soldiers.  I  cannot 
tell  how  much  mischief  they  did.  They  not  only  murdered  and 
ill-treated  the  people,  but  destroyed  many  beautiful  things,  and  left 
Bome  a  mere  wreck  of  what  they  had  found  it  Alario  died  the 
same  year :  his  death  was  a  blessing  to  Europe. 

We  have  scarcely  spoken  of  our  neighbours  the  Gauls.  You 
remember  Julius  Ciesar  conquered  Gaul,  which  is  the  country  we 
BOW  call  France.  A  Christian  Church  was  early  planted  there,  and 
we  are  told  of  much  persecution  by  the  heathen  emperors,  especially 
at  Lyons.  The  Goths,  and  other  barbarians,  had  also  invaded  that 
country,  and  soon  after,  a  tribe  from  Germany,  who  called  them- 
sdves  Franks,  or  freemen,  entered  Gaul.  They  had  many  struggles 
with  the  Romans,  and  with  the  Goths,  but  at  last  they  were  con- 
ipierors  over  both,  and  they  changed  the  name  of  Gaul  to  France^ 
which  means  the  land  of  the  free.  These  Franks  were  heathens, 
and  they  persecuted  the  Christian  Church  in  Gaul. 

Spain  and  Portugal  were  then  considered  one  country,  and  had 
been  conquered  from  the  Romans  by  the  Vandals,  Goths,  and  other 
barbarians,  about  412.  The  Vandals  came  from  Germany.  They 
soon  passed  from  Spain  to  the  north  of  Africa,  conquered  the  Romans^ 
and  settled  there.  But  the  Goths  made  themselves  masters  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Spain.  The  Goths  thus  overran  the  west  of 
Europe,  for  a  new  body  of  barbarians,  called  Huns,  had  come  from 
the  north  of  Asia,  to  Europe,  about  870  years  after  Christ,  and  the 
Goths  were  driven  westerly.  The  Huns  made  attacks  on  Germany, 
from  time  to  time,  and  were  not  finally  driven  back  till  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  You  will  read  by -and -by  of  the  Turks:  they  de- 
scended from  the  Huns.  One  tribe  of  them  settled  in  the  country 
we  since  call  Hungary,  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  they  were 
only  partially  conquered  by  him. 
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One  chieftain  among  the  Huns  was  as  terrible  as  Alaric  had  been. 
He  lived  more  than  800  years  before  Charlemagne.  His  name  was 
Attila,  and  all  Europe  was  again  terrified  at  the  conquests  of  a  power- 
ful barbarian.  In  451  he  attempted  to  conquer  Gaul,  but  the 
Bomans  and  their  allies  defeated  him  at  Chalons,  in  the  north  of 
the  country,  in  one  of  the  greatest  battles  Europe  ever  saw.  The 
next  year  he  approached  Home,  which  was  only  saved  by  paying  a 
large  sum  of  money.  During  these  attacks  by  different  barbarians, 
Bome  had  forgotten  much  of  its  learning,  as  well  as  its  pure  religion. 
After  Attila  had  died,  another  chief,  named  Genseric,  took  and  plun- 
dered Bome.  Genseric  was  King  of  those  Vandals  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the.  north  of  Africa.  After  the  Vandals  were 
gone,  a  tribe  of  the  barbarous  Heruli,  under  their  chief  Odoacer, 
attacked  Bome,  and  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy. 

Thus  was  an  end  put  to  the  Western  Empire,  a.d.  476.  It  was 
then  twelve  centuries  since  Bome  had  been  built,  and  150  years  from 
the  time  when  Constantino  removed  to  Constantinople.  The  Eastern 
Empire,  however,  lasted  about  1,000  years  longer.  But  we  shall 
still  have  much  to  learn  of  Bome,  though  it  had  ceased  to  be  the 
capital  of  a  large  empire. 

Odoacer  reigned  in  Italy  about  fourteen  years,  after  which, 
Tbeodoric,  the  chief  of  one  of  the  tiibes  of  the  Goths,  conquered 
him,  and  became  King  of  Italy  in  his  place.  And  thus  was  Europe 
overrun  by  barbarians,  many  of  them  called  Christians,  indeed,  bat 
mostly  Arians, — and  that  Christianity  which  does  not  receive  Christ 
as  God  is  not  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible. 

The  Vandals  had  possession  of  nearly  all  the  northern  coasts  of 
Africa  which  had  before  belonged  to  the  Bomans.  About  a.d.  440  they 
had  taken  Carthage,  for  that  city  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  The  Vandals  made  it  the  capital  of  their  African  king- 
dom. Thero  were  many  Christians  in  their  dominions,  who  were 
terribly  persecuted  by  their  Arian  conquerors.  Huneric,  son  of  that 
Genseric  who  took  Bome,  was  one  of  their  greatest  persecutors,  and, 
like  Herod,  he  died  eaten  of  worms.  (Acts  xii.  28.)  This  kingdom 
lasted  about  100  years,  till  the  reign  of  Justinian ;  but  Carthage 
stood  till  about  a.d.  700,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 
Justinian  was  a  very  powerful  monarch.  He  reigned  at  Constant* 
nople,  and  his  brave  general,  Belisarius,  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
the  Vandals  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  was  sent  to  conquer  Italy. 
This  unfortunate  country,  after  having  been  ruled  over  by  so  many 
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iNirbarian  ehiefr,  was  attacked  by  Totila,  a  warlike  Goth,  who  plan- 
dered  Borne.  Belisarius  marched  against  him,  and  found  him  a 
chief  of  great  valour  and  skill.  At  length  he  was  conquered,  and 
Borne  and  Constantinople  were  again  under  one  emperor. 

In  566,  soon  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  another  tribe  of  Ger- 
mans, called  Lombards,  or  Longbeards,  conquered  great  part  of 
Italy,  and  a  city  called  Pavia  was  chosen  for  the  capital  of  their 
kingdom.  This  kingdom  lasted  for  200  years.  But  Borne,  Bavenna, 
and  some  other  places  in  Italy,  were  not  subdued  by  the  Lombards. 
About  this  time  the  Latin  or  Bom  an  languago  ceased  to  be  spoken 
in  Italy ;  so  you  will  see  how  greatly  Bome  was  changed. 

Section  2. 

You  will  suppose  the  Bomans  had  long  ceased  to  visit  Britain. 
Indeed,  they  gave  it  up  a.d.  426.  The  Britons  were  sorry  for  their 
departure ;  for  if  Boman  armies  could  not  defend  them  from  their 
enemies  in  the  north  of  the  island,  you  may  imagine  the  Britons 
were  not  able  to  defend  themselves.  Their  restless  and  warlike 
enemies  in  the  north  were  called  Picts.  They  used  to  come  down, 
and  rob  and  kill  the  Britons.  It  was  vain  for  the  Britons  to  sow 
their  fields,  for  the  Picts  reaped  the  harvests. 

At  length  the  Britons  entreated  the  help  of  the  warlike  Germans, 
and  a  brave  band  of  warriors  from  these  nations,  principally  Saxons 
and  Angles,  came  to  their  assistance.  With  their  aid  the  Britons 
were  soon  freed  from  their  enemies.  But  in  a  short  time  their  new 
friends  turned  against  the  Britons  themselves,  and  though  it  was  a 
hundred  years  before  Britain  could  be  completely  conquered,  still 
every  year  saw  their  foes  spreading  farther  over  the  country,  till 
at  lost  Cornwall  and  Wales  alone  remained  to  the  Britons/'  Then 
the  Anglo-Saxons  changed  the  name  of  Britain*  into  Angle-land,  or 
England. 

The  Britons  worshipped  God  as  the  Bible  taught  them,  and  as 
they  had  been  long  used  to  do.  But  the  Saxons  were  idolaters,  and 
thus  under  them  the  land  again  became  a  heathen  land.  The 
Britons  were  very  sorry  for  their  heathen  conquerors,  and  they  sent 
missionaries  among  them.  The  Christians  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
assisted  much  in  this  good  work,  and  were  made  very  useful.  The 
Bishop  of  Bome  and  the  Christians  there  were  also  grieved  that 

*  Some  of  these  Britons  went  to  France,  and  they  called  the  part  they 
lettled  in,  Brittany,  or  Little  Britain,  in  remembrance  of  their  native  land. 
From  this  time  the  mother  country  began  to  be  called  Great  Britain. 
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Britain  should  again  worship  idols,  and,  a.d.  697,  they  sent  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  coontiy,  who  was  kindly  received  hy  one  of  the  Saion 
kings, — ^for  Britain  had  heen  divided  hetween  seven  Saxon  chiefe,  who 
had  made  themselves  kings.  The  Saxon  king  who  received  the 
missionary  from  Rome  had  married  a  Christian  princess  from  among 
the  Franks.  The  Franks  had  been  Christians  for  about  a  hundred 
years,  from  the  time  that  their  famous  king,  Clovis,  had  married  a 
Christian  princess  in  496. 

The  missionaiy  from  Borne  to  the  Saxons  was  called  Augustine, 
but  as  he  claimed  authority  from  Rome,  the  British  Christians 
refused  conmiunion  with  him.  However,  he  was  made  the  means 
of  persuading  many  of  the  Saxons  to  throw  away  their  idols.  But 
I  fear  that  some  of  the  superstitions  of  which  I  have  before  told  you 
were  taught  by  the  missionaries  from  Borne.  The  British  mis- 
sionaries seem  to  have  been  preserved  from  most  of  them,  and 
in  somewhat  later  times,  their  schools  and  colleges  prepared  many 
zealous  men,  who  preached  the  Gospel  in  different  countries  of 
Europe.  During  the  rule  of  the  heathen  Saxons,  some  of  the  British 
Bishops  remained  at  their  posts.  Among  others  there  was  a  British 
Bishop  of  London,  a  very  few  years  before  Augustine  arrived  in 
England. 

Before  this  time  Ireland  had  become  a  Christian  country.  Eveiy- 
body  has  heard  of  St.  Patrick,  and  many  a  foolish  tradition  is  told 
of  him.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  of  his  real  history.  He 
was  made  prisoner  in  a  war,  and  at  sixteen  was  a  slave  in  Ireland. 
There  he  learned  to  know  God,  and  when,  five  years  after,  he  got 
free  again,  he  determined  to  become  a  missionaiy  to  Ireland, 
A.D.  482.  Although  there  was  a  Christian  Church  in  Ireland  before 
St.  Patiick  preached  to  them,  yet  he  was  the  means,  under  God, 
of  converting  the  country  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  for  after 
that  time  idolatry  gradually  disappeared.  He  was  especially  useful 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  that  very  part  where  it  has  pleased  GK>d  to 
pour  such  a  great  blessing  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  these 
days.  We  read  interesting  accounts  of  the  conversions  which  fol* 
lowed  his  preaching  on  the  coast  of  Lough  Carrib.  Ireland  from 
St.  Patrick's  time  became  famous  for  its  learning  and  piety.  About 
A.D.  600  Ireland  was  called  the  Isle  of  Saints,  and  people  thought  it 
quite  an  honour  to  have  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  Ireland. 

But  St.  Patrick  did  not  find  it  always  safe  and  easy  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  especially  at  first.    Here  is  an  instance.    He  was  going  to 
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Tan,  wh&n  tte  chief  king  Cyed,  to  preaeh  befofe  him  and  his  noblM. 
He  knew  he  wee  in  danger,  and  feared  he  might  be  pat  to  death  in 
Tva.  He  prajed,  bat  not  to  the  Virgin  Maiji  to  whom  the  Irish 
to  often  pray  now — he  prayed  to  Christ  alone.  I  think  I  matt  tell 
jea  pari  of  his  heaotifal  prayer,  or  rather  most  give  yon  a  transla* 
turn  of  it,  lior  it  was  written  at  first  in  Irish,  and  is  one  of  the  oldeat, 
if  not  the  very  oldest  Irish  writing  whieh  remains*  This  is  the 
prayer  of  St.  Patrick : — 

"  At  Taxa,  to-day,  the  strength  of  Ood  pilot  me — the  power  of 
God  preoenre  me— may  the  wisdom  of  God  instroet  me — ^the  eye 
of  God  waieh  over  me—the  ear  of  God  hear  me — the  Word  of  God 
gire  me  sweet  talk — the  hand  of  (}od  defend  me — the  way  of  God 
gnide  me.  Christ  be  with  me — Christ  before  me — Christ  after  me 
— Christ  in  me— -Christ  onder  me — Christ  over  me — Christ  on  my 
right  hand — Christ  on  my  left  hand — Christ  on  this  side— Christ 
on  that  side — Christ  at  my  baek — Christ  in  the  heart  of  every  person 
to  whom  I  speak — Christ  in  the  month  of  every  person  who  speaks 
to  me — Christ  in  the  eye  of  every  person  who  looks  apon  me — Christ 
in  the  ear  of  every  person  who  hears  me  at  Tara  to-day." 

Kow  this  is  the  doctrine  and  £Euth  of  St  Patrick,  and  not  one 
word  is  there  in  it  about  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  this  is  the  fiuth 
of  Protestants. 

God  heard  his  prayer,  and  answered  it,  not  only  in  preserving  his 

file,  bat  in  making  him  the  instrument  of  taming  Ireland  to  God. 

The  Irish  saints  were  yery  zealons,  and  longed  to  spread  the  good 

news  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  hear  of,  their  missionaries  in  most 

countries  of  Europe.    They  not  only  preached  to  the  heathen,  but 

tsnght  those  who  mixed  superstition  with  their  faith  what  thb  Bibub 

says  to  sinners, — for  no  country  at  that  time  knew  so  much  of  the 

Word  of  God  as  Ireland. 

Sscnox  8. 

The  most  powerful  race  then  in  Ireland  was  the  Scots,  the  word 
meaning  emigrant.*  In  ad.  608,  a  band  of  these  Scots  crossed 
the  sea  to  Cantiie,  on  the  Western  coast  of  Great  Britain,  founded 

*  Though  the  leuned  and  piouB  m«n  of  Ireland  in  that  day  were  generally 
eaUed  Scots,  while  the  famons  race  of  Irish  kings  was  called  Milesians,  there 
is  little  doabt  that  the  Milesians  and  Soots  were  the  same  race,  and  are 
leaUy  the  ancestors  of  the  Irish  people,  having  conquered  the  earlier  in- 
habitants of  that  coontry.  After  some  centuries,  all  of  this  race  that 
xemaiiied  in  Ireland  were  oaUed  Milesians,  and  were  considered  the  native 
Irish,  while  all  who  had  emigrated  to  Scotland  (their  country  by  conquest) 
called  Scots. 
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a  eolony  there,  and  chose  Fergus  for  their  king.  So  he  was  the 
first  king  of  the  Scots ;  and,  yon  know,  those  emigrants,  or  Scots^ 
after  a  time  grew  so  powerfal,  that  we  now  call  all  the  northern  part 
of  Great  Britain,  Scotland,  from  these  people.  The  Scots  had 
before  landed  in  the  country,  but  had  not  till  then  sncceeded  in 
getting  any  power  there.  The  Scots  who  came  with  Fergus  were 
Christians,  and  had  learned  from  the  disciples  of  St.  Patrick ;  but 
the  northern  Picts  were  heathen  still.  In  a.d.  668,  St.  Columba 
came  from  Ireland  to  teach  these  Picts.  He  landed  at  lona,  an 
island  on  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  laboured  for  thirty  years  most 
successfully  among  these  warlike  people,  and  soon  after  missionaries 
from  lona  spread  themselves  over  Europe. 

Edinburgh  was  built  in  earlier  times  than  these,  but  it  was  greatly 
improved  about  a.d.  620,  by  Edwin,  a  Saxon  chief,  who  called  it 
'*  Edwin's  burgh"  (or  town).  Hence  its  present  name.  Edwin 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  for  he  reigned  over  the  most 
northern  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  which  extended  thus  far.  After 
William  the  Conqueror  came,  the  Scots  endeavoured  to  get  posses- 
sion of  this  city.  At  length  they  succeeded,  and  it  became  the 
capital  of  all  Scotland.  The  Scots  and  Picts  were  not  friends,  and 
many  battles  were  fought  between  them.  These  wars  continued  for 
800  years,  till,  by  a  Scottish  prince  marrying  a  Pictish  princess^ 
there  seemed  some  hope  of  peace.  In  a.d.  848,  Kenneth  Mac 
Alpin,  a  powerful  Scottish  king,  drove  the  Pictish  monarch  from  his 
throne,  claiming  both  kingdoms,  in  right  of  his  grandfather's 
marriage  with  the  Pictish  princess.  From  this  time  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  the  Picts,  but  even  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  we 
read  of  Irish  Scots  who  lived  in  Ireland,  and  were  distinct  from  tho 
inhabitants  of  Scotland. 

But  you  must  not  imagine  that  the  kingdom  of  Mao  Alpin  included 
all  we  now  call  Scotland.  It  was  only  the  northern  and  western 
portion  of  it.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  that  part  of  the  south 
of  the  country,  which  the  Bomans  had  conquered,  and  where  they 
had  built  walls  to  keep  out  the  Picts,  remained  for  many  years 
a  powerful  British  kingdom.  It  was  here  that  the  fJEonous  British 
king,  Arthur,"^  reigned,  about  500  years  after  Christ,  of  whom,  and 
of  whoso   Knights   of  the   Bound   Table,  we   are   told   so   many 

*  Some  learned  men  tell  ns  that  King  Arthur  reigned  in  tho  vest  of 
England,  or  on  the  borders  of  Walep.  His  greatest  viotoriea  over  the 
Saxons  were  certainly  gained  in  the  south. 
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fiuicifol  storias.  ThiB  kingdom  was  not  eonqnered  by  the  Scots 
till  A.D.  970. 

I  most  not  forget  to  tell  yon  how  Ireland  got  its  present  name. 
Lar»  means  West.  Indeed,  the  names  of  this  coantry,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  seem  gifen  to  it  because  it  was  the  most  western  part 
•f  Eozopc.     They  mean  the  Land  of  the  West. 

The  different  coontries  which  Rome  formerly  govemed  must  have 
been  happier  when  she  ruled  them  than  under  these  barbarians, 
or  at  war  with  each  other.  Such  war  must  have  caused  much  sorrow 
to  thousands  of  persons.  Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear, 
in  the  next  chapter,  that  those  who  called  themseWes  Christians 
were  disputing,  as  much  as  kings,  and  generals,  and  barbarians,  and 
that  the  quarrels  then  begun  amongst  Christians  have  not  been 
settled  yet. 


CHAPTER  m. 

A   LITTLE   ABOUT   POPERT. 

Section  1. 
You  remember  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  your  Bible. 
When  that  was  written,  the  Church  in  Rome  was  full  of  holy  men, 
who  tried  to  learn  God*s  will,  and  to  obey  His  Word.  Now,  I  remind 
you  of  this,  because  I  do  not  want  you  to  confound  this  hohj  Church 
in  Borne  with  what  I  shall  tell  you  about  Popery. 

If  any  one  asked  me  what  Popery  is  in  1875,  I  should  tell  them 
it  was  a  religion  which  taught  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
which  put  her  in  the  place  of  Christ.  The  seed  of  this  sad  error 
was  sown  at  the  third  Great  Council,  which  was  held  at  Ephesus, 
AJ>.  431.  Then  it  was  decided  to  call  Mary  the  Mother  of  God. 
Now,  we  know  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  God,  had  no  mother ;  it  was 
only  when  He  was  bom  into  the  world,  to  die  for  our  sins,  that  she 
was  His  mother.    She  was  the  mother  of  Jesus  as  man^  not  as  God. 

But  it  was  not  the  Church  of  Rome  aloae  that  came  to  this  un- 
scriptural  decision.  It  was  agreed  to  by  Christians  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  I  believe  mnny  of  them  were  good  men,  and  did  not  ex- 
pect that,  in  less  than  200  years,  more  prayers  would  bo  made  to  the 
Yirgin  Mary  and  the  saints  than  to  Christ.  Some  Christians,  how- 
ever,  saw  more  clearly,  and  refused  to  give  this  new  and  false  title 
to  Mary.     Many  other  new  superstitions  arose  about  this  timCi  and 

18 
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I  moBt  also  notice  one  sad  change  in  the  Chorofa.  The  Bishops  had 
been  chosen,  in  the  earliest'  times,  for  their  holy  condnct  and  know* 
ledge  of  Gt>d*s  Word.  It  was  then  dangeroos  to  be  a  bishop,  espe- 
cially in  Borne ;  so  that  at  one  time  of  persecntion,  the  Chnroh  in 
Rome  agreed  to  have  no  bishop  nntil  quieter  days.  For  the  idolaters 
sought  oat  the  bishop,  as  the  chief  among  the  Christians,  in  order 
to  pnt  him  to  death.  When  the  Arians  had  power  to  persecute,  the 
holiest  bishops  were  in  the  greatest  danger.  Yon  remember  I  told 
yon  of  St.  Athanasins  being  persecuted  by  them. 

Bat  the  bishops  were  not  all  holy  men.  They  became  prond,  and 
disputed  which  was  the  greatest.  The  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in 
Africa,  and  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  (one  of  the  Greek  cities),  and  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  were  the  londest  in  their  anger  against 
the  Bishops  of  Home,  who,  on  their  part,  claimed  for  Bome  the  title 
of  the  first  and  greatest  Church  in  the  world.  Of  course  the  earliest 
Christian  Church  was  at  Jerusalem.  We  do  not  know  when  the 
Church  in  Bome  was  founded,  but  we  know  of  one  African  Christian 
very  soon  after  Christ's  death.  (Acts  viii.  27.)  At  the  very  same 
time  the  Gospel  was  preached  at  Antioch.  This  seems  the  earliest 
Church  after  Jerusalem,  as  you  will  see  by  comparing  Acts  viii.  1 
with  Acts  xi.  19.  We  have  the  histoiy  of  the  first  Christians  in 
many  of  the  Greek  cities,  so  we  may  say  the  Greek  Churches  have 
the  earliest  Church  history.  The  Bishop  of  Constantinople  claimed 
the  chief  authority,  because  the  Emperor  resided  in  that  city,  and  he 
was  his  minister. 

After  long  disputes,  one  of  the  Emperors,  named  Phocas,  decided 
in  fayour  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  and  from  that  time,  a.d.  606,  he 
called  himself  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church — or,  as  we  say,  ''the 
Pope."  HoweYer,  the  word  Pope  only  means  Father,  and  in  ancient 
times  it  was  a  title  oft«n  given  to  different  bishops  of  the  principal 
Churches,  though  the  Bishop  of  Bome  alone  is  now  called  The 
Pope.  Popery  means  the  religion  of  the  Pope,  the  Bishop  of  Bome. 
So,  after  a.d.  606,  when  we  speak  of  the  Chnrch  of  Bome,  we  ne 
longer  mean  the  Christians  in  Bome,  but  we  mean  all  those  who 
believed  as  the  Pope  taught  them.  This  teaching  was  often  nnscrip- 
tural,  though  at  first  there  was  much  truth  mixed  with  the  supersti- 
tions and  errors  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  But  the  light  grew  dimmer 
as  she  got  farther  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  she  persecuted 
those  Christians  who  taught  the  whole  truth,  as  severely  as  ever  the 
heathen  emperors  or  the  Arian  barbarians  had  done. 
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B  seems  so  xuuraasoiiftble  ihst  the  Popes  of  Borne  should  dsiin 

sapeximitj  owet  all  other  bishops,  that  I  mast  explain  to  yoa  the 

leasons  they  gire,  for  perhaps  we  shall  not  come  back  to  this  subject 

again;  and  joa  must  understand  that  the  Pope  asserts  he  ought  to 

be  obeyed  (not  only  more  than  any  other  bishop,  but)  more  than  any 

long  or  emperor,  even  in  things  which  belong  to  the  government  of 

nations. 

Sxcnos  2. 

The  Pope  tells  us  that  when  Christ  left  this  world  He  appointed 
St.  Peter  in  His  place,  to  rule  His  Church  ^nd  to  teach  what  ought 
to  be  done  and  to  be  belieyed.  But,  you  know,  we  find  nothing  of 
this  in  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  Bible  itself  that  is  giyen  to 
teach  US  what  to  do  and  to  belicTe.  Still  you  will  ask.  What  had  this 
to  do  with  the  Pope  ?  The  Pope  goes  on  to  say  that  this  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  6t.  Peter,  was  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  and  that  the  Bishops 
of  Bome  who  succeeded  him  had  the  same  authority  as  St.  Peter  had, 
and  therefore  were  always  to  be  obeyed  in  Christ's  place  tOl  He  comes 
again.  Now,  learned  men  tell  us  St.  Peter  never  was  Bishop  of 
Bome,  and  we  never  find  him  giving  any  command,  as  a  prince,  to 
the  other  apostles.  And  even  if  Peter  had  been  their  prince,  and 
Btshop  of  Bome  also,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  believe  other 
bishops  of  Bome  were  to  be  obeyed,  since  we  are  not  told  so  in  the 
Bible.  Wise  men,  who  have  studied  these  matters,  say  that  none 
of  these  things  were  thought  of  for  300  years  after  Christ ;  and, 
sorely,  if  these  things  had  been  right  and  true,  they  would  have  been 
bdieved  and  practised  at  first. 

But,  now  we  are  speaking  of  the  Church,  I  should  like  to  know 
if  yon  understand  the  different  meanings  of  that  word.  The  Bible 
^»ks  of  the  Church  in  three  senses :  first,  all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  are  called  His  Church,  as  in  that  text,  "  For  his  body's 
sake,  which  is  the  Church."  (Col.  i.  18,  24.)  There,  Jesus  Christ 
says  all  who  love  Him  form  one  body,  of  which  He  is  the  head. 
Then,  in  other  pkoes,  the  Bible  tells  us  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus, 
the  Church  of  Smyrna,  &c.  (Bev.  i.  11,  and  ii.  1,  &c.),  which  means 
all  the  people  who  called  themselves  Christians  in  Ephesus  or  in 
Smyrna,  &c.,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  &c.  And,  as  you  well  know,  there  is  another  meaning 
to  the  word  church,  for  it  is  the  building  in  which  we  worship  God 
together. 

But  the  Bishop  or  Pope  of  Bome  teaches  us,  none  can  belong  to 
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Christ's  Church  at  all  unless  they  obey  Him,  and  therefore  those  who 
disobey  Him  cannot  be  saved.  The  Pope  bids  ns  believe  that  he  can 
never  make  any  mistake— that  it  is  quite  impossible.  Many  such 
things  were  added  one  after  the  other,  and  must  now  be  believed  by 
every  Romanist. 

You  may  think  if  people  saw  the  Pope  do  wrong,  and  if  he  said 
things  contrary  to  the  Bible,  they  would  not  believe  him  any  more ;  but 
we  often  neglect  to  consult  our  Bible.  If  the  Bible  were  more  studied, 
there  would  not  be  half  as  much  error  in  the  world.  We  shall  find, 
as  we  go  on  with  this  history,  that  the  words  and  works  of  the  Pope 
were  so  contrary  to  the  Bible,  that  he  proved  he  was  not  in  the 
place  of  Christ,  but  was  an  Antichrist.  Here  is  another  hard  word. 
Antichrist  is  opposed  to  Christ  It  is  generally  used  in  the  Bible  to 
mean  those  who  pretend  to  be  Christ's,  while  they  are  really  His 
enemies,  such  as  Arius  and  his  followers,  whom  we  read  about  in  a 
foimer  chapter.     (See  1  John  ii.  18,  19,  and  iv.  8.) 

In  the  next  part  we  shall  hear  of  the  troubles  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  we  shall  find  that  new  sorrows  were  coming  on  the 
world,  and  that  the  careless  Christians  of  the  Eastern  Churches  were 
to  be  punished  as  the  Western  Christians  had  been. 


PAET  III. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE  TO  THE  DECLINE 
OF  THE  SARACEN  POWER,  AND  THE  DIVISION  OF  IT  INTO 
SEVEN  KINGDOMS. 

A.D.  47G  TO  A.D.  936. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB   TBOUBLES   OF   THE   EASTERN   EMPIBE. 

Section  1. 
We  have  heard  son^ething  of  the  afifairs  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in 
the  aecount  of  ivhat  followed  upon  the  fall  of  the  Western.  But  jou 
will  wish  to  know  whether  the  emperors  who  reigned  at  Constanti- 
nople were  any  better  than  those  who  reigned  so  badly  at  Rome.  I 
am  glad  to  tell  you  that  some  of  these  emperors  were,  we  hope,  holy 
and  good  men,  who  were  not  forgetful  of  God,  though  surrounded  by 
the  temptations  of  riches  and  power.    Yet  many  of  the  emperors  of 
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CoDsUntiiiople  were  neariy  as  wicked  as  those  at  Borne  had  been, 
though  men  who  called  themselyes  Ghriatians  could  scarcely  be  quite 
80  cmeL  All  the  Eastern  Emperors  professed  to  be  Christians,  and 
might  haye  known  the  will  of  God;  but  they  and  their  subjects 
neglected  this  great  priTilege.  You  will  expect,  therefore,  to  hear 
that  God  punished  them. 

Now  we  haye  to  read  about  a  most  remarkable  man,  who  appeared 
in  the  world  a  few  years  before  the  Pope  was  declared  head  of  the 
Church.  This  man,  who  was  born  in  Arabia,  was  named  Mahomet. 
He  was  poor,  though  of  a  high  &mily,  and  was  glad  to  be  employed 
in  conducting  camels  loaded  with  merchandise  across  the  desert, 
as  a  travelling  merchant.  He  was  at  first  in  the  serrice  of  his  uncle, 
and  was  next  employed  by  a  widow  lady,  whom  he  afterwards 
married.  He  was  talented  and  brave,  but,  alas  f  he  was  very  proud, 
and  soon  began  to  invent  strange  stories  to  make  himself  of  conse- 
quence. He  told  his  neighbours  that  God  had  spoken  to  him  by  his 
servant  Gabriel,  and  commanded  him  to  teach  the  idolatrous  Arabs 
a  new  religion.  But  few  would  believe  him.  They  laughed  at  him, 
and  at  length  they  even  threatened  to  kill  him,  and  he  had  to  flee 
away  in  order  to  save  his  life.  After  some  time,  a  few  of  the 
ArabiAns  became  his  disciples,  and  then  they  determined  to  number 
their  years  from  his  Hegira,  that  is,  the  year  of  his  flight,  a.d.  G22, 
just  as  we  count  our  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Besides  preaching  to  the  people,  Mahomet  had  written  a  book, 
which  he  called  the  Koran,  pretending  also  that  it  was  the  Word 
of  God.  Poor  man !  he  did  not  think  about  that  fearful  verse, — 
"  If  any  man  preach  any  other  Gospel  **  (that  is,  teaches  a  new  way 
to  be  saved),  'Met  him  be  accursed"  (Gal.  i.  9) ;  nor  of  the  other 
texts  at  the  end  of  the  Bible  (Bev.  xxii.  18,  19)  about  adding  to, 
or  taking  from,  the  Word  of  God.  Those  who  believed  Mahomet, 
and  promised  to  obey  him,  were  called  Saracens,  which  means, 
**  Inhabitants  of  a  desert."  They  lived,  at  first,  in  the  desert  parts 
of  Arabia.  But,  very  soon,  Mahomet  raised  a  little  army,  which 
increased  day  by  day,  and  he  told  these  Saracen  soldiers  that  God 
had  commanded  him  to  take  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  to  conquer 
all  countries  which  refused  to  acknowledge  that  Mahomet  was  the 
prophet  of  God.  Mahomet  soon  subdued  Arabia,  and  his  successors 
quickly  became  masters  of  much  of  Western  Asia.  They  obliged 
^e  conquered  nations  either  to  become  Mahometans  or  pay  tribute, 
snd  founded  a  new  empire,  which  was  called  the  Saracen  Empire. 
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The  people  at  Gonstantmople  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  snceess 
of  the  Saracens,  though  as  yet  they  had  not  come  into  Earope. 

One  country  conquered  by  them  we  read  much  about  in  our  ancient 
history,  and  of  which  I  must  now  tell  you  a  little  more, — ^I  mean  Persia. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  a  few  Christians  were  found  in.  Perma, 
but  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  idolaters.  They  worshipped  the 
sun  and  fire,  and  tried  to  compel  those  they  subdued  to  worship  the 
fire  also.  The  Parthians,  originally  in  subjection  to  them,  became 
masters  in  Persia,  and  continued  to  rule  a  long  time.  At  length, 
A.D.  229,  Artaxerzes,  a  Persian  chief,  headed  a  successful  reyolt 
4igainst  Parthia,  and  made  himself  King  of  Persia  and  Parthia. 
But  the  character  of  the  people  was  not  improved.  They  were  great 
persecutors  of  the  Christians,  and  altogether  a  veiy  wicked  nation. 
They  had  long  wars  with  the  Bomans,  who  could  not  subdue  them. 
In  one  of  theeo  wars,  the  Persians  took  the  Boman  Emperor 
prisoner,  and  their  cruel  King,  Sapor,  made  use  of  him  as  a  foot- 
stool to  mount  his  horse  for  some  years.  It  is  painful  even  to  hear 
about  such  cruel  deeds,  and  it  is  very  humbling  to  remember  that  all 
our  hearts  are  alike  ready  for  any  sin.  (Prov.  zxvii.  19.)  However, 
when  Justinian  became  Emperor,  he  sent  his  famous  general, 
Belisarius,  against  the  Persians ;  but,  though  he  checked  their 
conquests,  he  could  not  subdue  them. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Heraclius  that  their  power  was 
broken.  After  his  great  victory,  a.d.  628,  Persia  was  a  scene 
of  civil  war,  and  therefore  did  not  recover  from  the  defeat.  Abont 
eight  years  later,  the  Saracens  conquered  the  country,  and  put  an 
end  to  this  Persian  kingdom,  which  had  lasted  400  years.  The 
Saracens  did  not  find  it  easy  to  subdue  the  Persians,  and  to  make 
them  Mahometans,  for  the  Persian  kings  were  very  brave.  But  they 
were  so  wicked,  we  cannot  feel  sorry  they  were  conquered.  Just 
before  that  time,  we  read  of  a  son  killing  his  own  father  in  a  most 
cruel  manner,  that  he  might  reign.  I  should  have  told  you  thai 
Jerusalem  had  been  taken  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  637,  a[nd  soon  after 
they  overran  Syria,  which  from  that  time  ceased  to  have  a  distinct 
history.  But  they  could  seldom  make  the  Jews  become  Mahometans, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  Jews  were  continually  ill-treated  and 
robbed  by  the  Saracen  soldiers. 

Section  2. 

But,  while  the  Saracens  were  increasing  their  power  among 
Asiatic  nations,  strange  things  were  taking  place  in  Europe.    The 
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Emperor  of  Congfamtinople,  a.d.  726,  was  Leo.  Borne,  And  thoBe 
^Aces  in  Italy  whieh  the  Lombarda  bad  not  conquered,  acknowledged 
ilim  as  their  emperor.  Althoagh  Leo's  subjects  called  themselTes 
Christians,  yet  they  had  filled  their  chorehea  with  images  of  saints 
and  martjrn,  and  nsed  to  kneel  before  them  to  pray.  I  do  not  think 
Leo  was  a  holy,  good  man;  bat  he  saw  this  was  idolatry,  and  he  de- 
termined to  pat  an  end  to  it.  Leo  did  not  seek  for  good  ministers  to 
teach  the  people  how  much  God  has  said  in  His  Word  against  idolatry, 
as  in  the  Second  Commandment,  &o.  If  he  had  done  this,  and  then 
taken  away  their  idols,  he  might  haye  expected  Ood*s  blessing  and 
help.  Instead  of  this,  he  destroyed  all  the  images  he  foand,  without 
oxplauung  why;  and  there  was  much  riot  and  bloodshed  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  other  places  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  before  he  had  suo- 
oeeded.  He  then  commanded  his  subjects  in  Italy  to  destroy  their 
ioiages;  but  they  refased,  and,  with  the  Pope  at  their  head,  began  Uh 
fight  for  their  idols.  They  fought  so  fiercely,  that  Leo  could  not 
conquer  them,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  idols  in  Rome.  Then 
the  Pope  triumphed,  and  thought  he  could  do  as  he  pleased. 

But  the  people  of  Bome  found,  in  a  short  time,  that  their  Lombard 
neighbours  were  £iir  too  strong  for  them,  when  they  had  lost  the  help 
of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  The  Lombards  took  BaYcnna^ 
and  marched  towards  Bome.  No  doubt,  they  would  soon  hare  con- 
qawed  that  city,  too,  and  all  Italy  would  have  been  theirs,  had  not  a 
kave  warrior  from  France  come  to  the  help  of  the  affrighted  Pope. 

In  A.D.  678,  the  Saracens  entered  Europe,  and  threatened  Con- 
stantinople. They  were  repulsed,  and  crossed  to  the  north  of  Africa^ 
which  they  subjugated.  Then  entering  Spain  by  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
laitar,  they  subdued  that  country  also,  and  marched  into  France. 
It  was  happy  for  all  the  nations  of  Europe  that  France  had  a  warlike 
gDTemor  at  that  time.  His  name  was  Charles  Martel,  and  in  one 
great  battle,  at  a  place  called  Tours,  he  so  entirely  conquered  the 
Saracens,  that  they  gave  up  the  hope  of  success  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  This  took  place  782  years  afler  Christ,  and  exactly 
100  years  afler  the  death  of  Mahomet.  The  Saracens,  howcTer,  con- 
tinued masters  of  Spain  for  seyeral  hundred  years. 

It  was  the  son  of  this  braye  Charles  Martel  who  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  Pope  against  the  Lombards,  a.d.  755.  His  name  was  Pepin, 
and  he  not  only  sayed  the  city  of  Bome,  but  besieged  Pavia,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  Nineteen  years  afterwards,  Pepin's 
son,  Charlemagne,  put  an  end  to  the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  took 
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poBsession  of  Italy.  Bat  he  gare  the  Pope  Ravenna,  and  some  other 
places,  and  allowed  him  to  reign  over  them,  in  his  city  of  Borne,  as 
a  king,  a.d.  774. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Rome  that  he  onght  to  be  a  kinff, 
as  well  as  the  chief  bishop,  the  Pope  told  them  the  following  story. 
He  said  he  had  found  a  paper,  written  by  Constantino  the  Grreat> 
which  declared  that,  oat  of  gratitude  for  the  care  of  some  disease, 
Constantino  had  given  Rome  to  the  Pope,  and  had  gone  himself  to 
found  a  new  city  in  the  East.  This  city  was  Constantinople.  Is  it 
not  extraordinaiy  that  the  Popes  should  have  been  hnndreds  of  years 
finding  that  paper  ? 

Charlemagne  continaed  to  assist  the  Pope,  for  he  thoaght  the  Pope 
might,  in  return,  help  him  to  become  Emperor  of  the  West.  His 
father,  Pepin,  had  been  made  King  of  France,  and  Charlemagne  hoped 
to  be  greater  still.  But  I  shall  tell  you  more  of  this  in  another 
chapter.  The  Emperor  of  the  East  was  not  able  to  attempt  t» 
conqaer  Charlemagne,  from  fear  of  the  Saracens. 

However,  the  people  of  Constantinople  and  all  the  Greek  Christians 
soon  made  np  their  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  but  the  Pope  did  not  give 
Rome  back  to  the  Emperor.  It  seems  strange  any  called  Christians 
should  worship  idols,  but  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  the  Romanists  do  Sd 
to  this  day.  They  put  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  persons 
long  since  dead,  into  their  churches  and  chapels ;  and  though  of  coarse 
neither  the  image  nor  the  dead  saint  can  hear  their  prayers,  they  are 
taught  to  kneel  down  before  the  image  and  ask  the  saints  to  help 
them.  If  any  saint's  redeemed  soul,  resting  with  Grod,  could  hear 
such  a  prayer,  how  that  holy  soul  would  long  to  tell  the  poor 
Romanist  that  only  Christ,  who  has  died  for  sinners,  can  intercede  for 
them, — **  For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  tbe  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.** 
(1  Tim.  ii.  6, 6.) 

In  the  neit  chapter  we  shall  hear  how  those  barbarians,  who  had 
80  long  overran  the  Western  Empire,  were  subdued,  and  how  other 
barbarians  arose  in  their  place. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE   BABBABIANS   SUBDUED. 

Section  1. 
But  heSore  we  read  aboat  the  barbarians  being  tnbdned  by  Charle- 
magne, I  must  mention  one  wonderfol  oity  which  was  just  becoming 
poweifiil.  This  was  Venice,  and  yon  will  still  find  it  on  the  east  of 
Italy,  in  a  golf  called  the  Venetian  Galf.  This  is  the  way  it  arose. 
When  Attila  invaded  Italy,  many  families  fled  at  different  times  to 
the  islands  on  the  coast,  and,  as  several  of  these  people  were  rich, 
they  bnilt  handsome  houses  on  some  of  the  islands.  In  the  Venetian 
Golf  there  are  seventy-two  little  islands,  near  together,  and,  in  time, 
the  people  who  had  gone  to  live  in  these  islands  agreed  to  build 
bridges  across  from  one  to  another,  and  thus  to  join  them  all  into  one 
strange  city,  which  they  called  Rialto,  but  the  name  was  soon  changed 
to  Venice.  The  sea  which  flows  between  these  islands  forms  their 
streets,  np  and  down  which  the  people  go  in  beautiful  boats.  Their 
enemies  could  not  reach  them,  for,  except  the  Northmen,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  soon,  few  of  the  barbarians  knew  much  of  ships.  None 
knew  so  much  as  the  Venetians,  who  lived  among  the  waters.  We 
shall  hear  of  the  city  of  Venice  again  and  again,  for  it  soon  became 
very  powerful. 

And  now  I  must  tell  jou  a  little  more  about  the  Franks.  We  read 
before,  that  Clovis  and  his  Franks  had  conquered  the  other  barba- 
rians, and  the  Gauls  were  glad  to  be  under  their  rule  instead  of  under 
the  Bomans.  Clevis's  successors,  however,  were  seldom  brave,  like 
himself,  and  so  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  servants  and  ministers. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  was  called  Pepin  d*Heristal,  and 
his  son  was  Charles  Martel,  who  conquered  the  Saracens.  His 
grandson,  Pepin  the  Short,  helped  the  Pope  against  the  Lombards. 
He  deposed  the  idle  descendants  of  Clovis,  and  made  himself  King  of 
France.  His  brave  son,  Charlemagne,  put  an  end  to  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  and  reigned  over  France  and  Italy.  He  was  a  terrible 
enemy  to  the  barbarians,  and  subdued  nearly  all  Germany,  obliging 
the  people  he  conquered  to  call  themselves  Christians.  Till  that  timo 
the  inhabitants  of  Germany  were  heathens,  and  of  course  the  change 
of  name  did  not  change  their  hearts  or  their  character.  Many,  rather 
than  yield,  fled  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  added  veiy  much  to  the 
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strength  of  those  barbarians  who  lived  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  and 
who  soon  became  as  terrible  to  the  nations  of  Europe  by  sea  as  the 
Goths  and  Hans  had  been  by  land.  They  were  called  Northmen,  or 
Normans,  and  Danes^  and  we  shall  soon  read  a  great  deal  about 
them. 

Charlemagne  did  good  by  his  conquests,  for  in  subduing  the  bar- 
barians, especially  those  in  the  middle  of  Earope,  he  put  an  end  to 
the  wars  by  which  it  had  for  some  centuries  been  desolated.  Charle- 
magne had  obtained  his  wish,  and  had  become  Emperor  of  the  West. 
The  Pope  crowned  him,  a.d.  800,  and  he  chose  Aix-k-Chapelle,  in 
Germany,  for  his  capital,  instead  of  Paris,  where  Clovis  reigned. 
Charlemagne  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  I.,  a.d.  814,  and  he 
ruled  over  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  part  of  Spain,  as  his  father 
had  done.  But  when  he  died,  his  three  sons  divided  the  empire  be- 
tween them.  Charles  had  France,  Louis  had  Germany,  and  Lothaire 
had  Italy.    I  think  Germany  was  governed  the  best  of  the  three. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Saracens.  Many  people  feared  thej 
would  become  as  troublesome  as  the  barbarians  had  been.  They  had 
already,  a.d.  762,  built  themselves  a  capital  for  their  empire.  It  was 
situated  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  was  called  Bagdad. 

SscnoN  2. 

The  Saracens  had  settled  themselves  in  Sicily,  a.d.  827,  and 
invaded  Italy,  a.d.  846,  but  the  Pope  and  his  allies,  aided  by  a  severe 
storm,  drove  them  back  as  they  sailed  up  the  Tiber.  The  Tiber  is 
the  river  on  which  Bome  is  built. 

Constantinople  felt  itself  in  danger,  and  it  was  plain  the  Saracens 
intended  to  conquer  it.  A  new  and  extraordinary  invention  saved  it 
for  the  present.  The  people  of  Constantinople  had  discovered  a  way 
of  making  something  they  called  Greek  fire.  As  the  enemy's  ships 
approached,  they  threw  it  upon  them.  The  Saracens  found  it  very 
difficult  to  put  out  this  strange  fire,  for  water  only  made  it  bum 
brighter  and  fiercer.  Thus  were  the  Saracens  often  driven  back  fin>m 
Constantinople.  For  very  many  years  the  Greeks,  as  the  people  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  began  to  be  called,  kept  their  way  of  making  this 
fire  quite  a  secret,  and  conquered  their  enemies  by  using  it  against 
them. 

Mahomet  had  died,  a.d.  682,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Bagdad  was  built.  His  successors  were  the  Caliphs,  for  this  was 
the  name  given  to  the  chief  ruler  of  the  Saracens.  These  wam<»« 
often  quarrelled  among  themselves,  especially  as  to  who  ought  to  be 
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Caliph ;  so  that  gomeiimes  there  were  two  or  three  ealipha,  enemies  to 
one  another,  reigning  in  different  parts  of  the  Saracen  Empire,  and  all 
filaiming  to  he  the  rightfal  saccessor  of  liahomet.  Besides  this  there 
were  sereral  Mahometans  who  called  themselTCS  prophets,  in  imitation 
of  Mahomet,  and  thej  founded  different  parties  and  sects,  some  of 
which  remain  to  this  day.  All  these  disputes  seemed  to  weaken  the 
Saracen  power. 

Yon  rememher  how  the  Goths  destroyed  heantifal  buildings  and 
learned  hooks.  The  Saracens  were  far  worse  than  the  Goths  or  any 
of  the  barbarians  had  been,  for  they  burned  that  large  library,  which 
Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus  had  founded  at  Alexandria  900  years  before, 
and  which  we  read  about  in  the  Ancient  History.*  However,  by 
degrees,  they  began  to  study.  There  were  some  learned  men  amongst 
them,  and  they  led  tiieir  compi^ions  to  understand  many  things  of 
which  they  were  before  ignorant.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the 
most  learned  men  in  the  world  were  found  amongst  the  Saracens. 
But  they  refused  to  study  the  best  wisdom  which  the  Word  of  God 
would  have  taught  them.  Therefore,  the  iiEunous  schools  in  Ireland 
were  more  truly  useful.  About  this  time  there  were  sereral  learned 
men  in  England  .and  France  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Irish 
schools.  The  schools  at  Rome  had  been  much  injured  by  the  barba* 
zians ;  hut  Rome  enjoyed  some  peace  under  Charlemagne,  and  the 
sehoob  were  improyed.  Yet  Rome  mixed  much  of  fietlsehood  with 
the  religion  taught  in  these  schools.  Therefore  their  learning  was 
sot  of  the  highest  kind.  You  shall  hear  Charlemagne's  opinion  of 
Bomish  teaching  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

THB  PROOBESS  OF   TBUE   BELIOION. 

Skction  1. 
Chaklemaokb  helped  the  Pope,  because  he  wished  to  be  master  of 
Italy.  Still  he  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  him  entirely  about  the 
worship  of  images.  He  therefore  called  the  bishops  of  his  do- 
minions together,  to  consult  on  this  subject.  These  bishops  decided 
that,  although  the  Pope's  authority  should  be  acknowledged,  we  must 
not  compel  people  to  do  what  we  cannot  prove  from  the  Bible.  The 
Pope  did  not  dare  to  say  much,  lest  he  should  offend  Charlemagne, 

*  See  page  72. 
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bat  DO  donbt  he  felt  vexed ;  for  he  called  another  council  at  Nice, 
which  had  decided  that  images  ought  to  be  worshipped. 

The  British  and  Irish  Christiana  did  not  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  but  Oswy,  the  most  powerful  among  the  Saxon 
kings,  had  decided  that  the  Saxon  Church  should  do  so.  The  Scots 
of  lona  maintained  their  independence  of  Rome  till  the  twelfth 
century. 

About  the  year  800  Egbert  was  the  most  powerful  king  among  the 
Saxons,  and  made  himself  the  first  king  of  England.  Egbert  was 
the  friend  of  Charlemagne,  and  Charlemagne  gave  him  help  in  his 
wars. 

A  new  trouble  was  soon  coming  on  the  west  of  Europe.  I  told 
you  how  the  Northmen  or  Danes  were  strengthened  by  those  bar- 
barians who  fled  before  Charlemagne,  and  went  to  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Danes  were  called  sea  kings,  because  they  always  came 
in  ships  instead  of  by  land,  like  the  Groths  and  Huns,  &c.  They 
began  to  appear  on  the  English  coast  in  787,  and  made  an  attack  on 
Ireland  in  795.  In  866  they  came  to  Scotland,  and  soon  after  were 
formidable  to  Germany.  Their  usual  way  was  to  land  suddenly,  seize 
the  com  and  cattle,  and  sometimes  the  little  children  or  women. 
They  often  burned  the  houses  and  murdered  the  people.  At  length 
they  became  so  terrible,  that  this  prayer  was  ordered  to  be  read  in 
the  Litany  at,  church,  *'  From  the  Danish  robbers,  good  Lord 
deliver  us." 

God  often  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  so  it  was  then.  The  people 
in  the  East  were  so  fearful  of  the  Mahometans,  and  those  in  the 
West  so  afraid  of  the  Danes,  that  they  had  less  time  to  persecute 
those  who  were  obeying  the  laws  of  the  Lord.  The  Pope,  too,  had 
been  so  occupied  in  trying  to  increase  his  power,  that  little  bands  of 
qaiet  Christians  had  lived  here  and  there  unobserved.  In  the  Western 
Churches  we  heard  how  Charlemagne  and  others  determined  that 
the  Pope  should  not  do  quite  as  he  pleased.  But  the  Christians  in 
the  Eastern  Empire  had  no  strong  protector ;  therefore  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  were  much  surprised  to  find  many  persons  among  them 
who  were  different  from  the  world  in  general.  They  inquired  about 
it,  and  learned  that  nearly  a  hundred  years  earlier,  a  New  Testament 
had  been  given  by  a  traveller  to  a  kind  man,  who  had  lodged  him 
for  a  night.  With  this  precious  gift  God  gave  His  blessing.  The 
man  read  the  Bible,  and  found  salvation  for  his  soul  through  Jesus 
Christ.     He  lent  the  book  to  his  neighbours,  and  got  them  to  meet 
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and  read  and  pny  together.  Many  persons  wlio  had  never  seen  the 
Word  of  God  before,  and  had  only  heard  ^nch  parts  of  it  as  were 
sometimes  read  in  the  charches,  were  astonished  at  tho  things  they 
fbnnd  in  it.  And  while  popes,  emperors,  and  Saracens,  were  dis- 
puting with  each  other,  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  were  leiming  "  to  know  God,  and  Jesns  Christ  whom  he 

has  sent." 

Section  2. 

These  Christians  were  called  Paulicians,  and  the  Emperor  and  Pope 
agreed  that  they  were  heretics,  and  must  be  punished,  unless  they  at 
once  obeyed  all  the  laws  of  the  Pope.  When  the  Paulicians  heard 
this,  they  said  they  would  obey  and  believe  all  that  was  in  the  Bible. 
This  did  not  satisfy  their  persecutors,  but  the  Paulicians  stood  firm. 
Many  were  put  to  death  ;  some  concealed  themselves  ;  numbers  left 
their  country,  and  those,  like  the  persecuted  Christians  we  read  of  in 
Acts  viii.  4,  who  were  driven  from  their  homes,  went  from  place  to 
place  '^  preaching  the  Word.*'  They  also  told  the  people  that  the 
Pope  taught  things  contrary  to  the  Bible,  and  God  made  these  poor 
wandering  outcasts  the  means  of  doing  much  good. 

The  persecutions  against  the  Paulicians  went  on  for  about  a 
hundred  years.  Their  worst  persecutor  was  named  Theodora.  She 
reigned  at  Constantinople  as  regent  for  the  young  Emperor  Michael, 
A.D.  842.  At  length  the  Paulicians  took  up  arms  to  defend  them- 
selves, but  what  could  they  do  against  armies  ? 

You  will  hear  by-and-by  of  the  noble  martyrs  in  the  south  of 
France,  who  were  called  Albigenscs.  Some  people  tell  us  that  these 
good  men  were  the  children  of  the  Paulicians,  who  fled  to  the  mouu* 
tains,  and  of  those  whom  the  Paulicians  taught  about  God  and  His 
truth.  But  I  think  the  Christians  in  the  south  of  Franco  had  been 
there  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  and  the  Paulicians  joined 
witii  them,  and  that  they  lived  together,  safely  hid  among  the  moun- 
tains of  France,  where  their  enemies  could  not  easily  follow  them. 

This  persecution  shows  us  that  people  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, like  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  are  as  ready  to  perse- 
cute as  those  who  call  themselves  heathens.  It  does  not  signify 
whether  people  are  called  Jews,  Heathens,  or  Christians,  they  will 
still  hate  God  and  His  people,  unless  their  hearts  and  their  evil  wills 
are  changed.  We  see,  too,  how  God  watches  over  His  Church,  and 
never  leaves  the  world  without  some  to  witness  for  Him  and  His 
truth ;  and  how,  even  in  those  dark  times,  and  when  His  own  people 
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were  persecuted,  and  driven  from  their  coontry,  God  went  with  them, 
and  sent  them  to  teach  other  poor  sonls  the  way  to  heayen. 

Section  3. 

There  was  little  tme  religion  in  the  world  then,  thoagh  so  many 
countries  called  themselves  Christian.  Switzerland  became  inde- 
pendent of  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  a.d.  888,  having  already 
professed  itself  Christian.  About  a  century  later  it  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Duke  of  Austria.  At  this  time  Russia  was  governed  by 
a  Danish  Prince,  named  Euric.  His  descendants  professed  Chris- 
tianity, A.D.  988,  and  they  ruled  over  Eussia  for  700  years.  Hun- 
gary and  Sweden  began  to  call  themselves  Christian  countries  about 
the  same  time.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  here  and  there,  the  Spirit 
of  God  led  poor  souls  to  find  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  Yet 
often  the  change  from  Heathenism  to  Christianity,  as  then  taught, 
was  little  more  than  the  name. 

We  generally  see  that  where  there  is  little  true  religion,  there  is 
little  useful  learning  of-  any  kind,  and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  there  was  such  a  want  of  common  information  among  the 
people,  so  few  men  of  learning,  so  little  light  in  the  Church,  that  it 
is  common  to  call  the  next  three  or  four  hundred  years  "  the  dark 
ages."  At  the  beginning  of  these  dark  ages  the  people  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  the  most  important 
parts  of  Asia,  had  been  compelled  to  declare  themselves  Maho- 
metans. Nearly  all  those  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  some  parts 
of  Asia,  and  of  the  east  of  Africa,  were  called  Christians,  though, 
in  general,  little  deserving  the  name.  The  rest  of  the  world  was 
still  heathen.  Very  few  of  the  Christians  knew  anything  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  example  set  by  the  popes  was  veiy  bad,  though  they  pre- 
tended to  stand  in  the  place  of  Christ  on  earth.  At  length  the  kings 
of  Europe  grew  quite  ashamed  and  angry  that  such  wicked  persons 
should  be  made  popes,  and  they  insisted  on  choosing  a  better  man ; 
and  this  caused  some  reform. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  Paulician  Christians  in  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a  bright  example  of  true  religion 
in  the  Western  Church.  About  the  time  the  Paulicians  were  suffer- 
ing so  much  persecution,  a  good  man  named  Claude,  a  native  of 
Spain,  was  made  Bishop  of  Turin,  in  Italy.  Ho  was  such  a  bishop 
as  Timothy  or  Titus  had  been.  He  did  not  want  people  to  kneel  at 
his  feet.  It  was  not  the  praise  of  men,  but  the  praise  of  God  which 
he  strove  for.    His  heart  was  sad  to  see  how  ignorant  the  people 
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woe,  and  how  tiiej  knelt  before  an  image  of  the  l^rgin  Maxy,  and 

asked  her  to  piay  for  them»  or  whipped  and  hnrt  their  bodies,  hoping 

that  that  would  get  pardon  for  their  sina.     So  he  preaehed  to  them 

diligently  of  Jnaua  the  only  intereessor,  and  told  them  that  Jesas' 

blood,  md  nothing  else,  conld  waeh  away  sin.     His  sermons  were 

not  about  popes,  and  priests,  and  saints,  but  about  the  gospel  of 

the  grace  of  God.     The  Pope  would  gladly  hare  silenced  him,  but 

God  restrained  his  power.   Claude  was  much  admired,  for  his  beautiful 

way  of  preaching,  by  many  great  men  whom  the  Pope  did  not  dare  to 

oiEeod.     The  kings  of  England  and  France  thought  the  Pope  was 

getting  too  much  power,  and  they  liked  to  hear  that  Claude  boldly 

pointed  qut  his  errors.     So  Claude  died  in  peace,  learing  behind 

him  a  band  of  doToted  Christians  like  himself.     We  shall  hear  of 

these  Christians  again.     They  lived  among  the  Alps  of  Italy,  and 

were  called  Yaudois  or  Waldenses,  and  they  and  their  children  con* 

tinned  to  be  burning  and  shining  lights  in  those  dark  generations. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  the  Waldensian  Church  began  in  the  days 

of  Clande.     Probably  this  was  another  of  the  Apostolic  Churches, 

snd  the  belierers  whom  Claude  had  led  to  Christ  added  many  to 

this  little  flock  of  Christians. 

But  I  most  now  tell  you  more  of  the  Danish  robbers,  or  sea  kings. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE     SEA    KINGS. 

Ssonosi  1. 

The  Northmen,  or  Danes,  continued  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  the  west 
of  Europe,  and  no  remedy  seemed  possible.  The  brave  Scots  de- 
feated them  repeatedly,  yet  it  was  160  years  before  they  could  rid 
themselves  of  them.  Then  by  a  treaty  with  Sweyn,  their  king, 
A.D.  1016,  they  were  at  length  left  in  peace. 

The  Saxons,  angry  with  the  Britons  in  Wales  that  they  would  not 
join  the  Church  of  Borne,  fought  against  them.  But  the  Saxons, 
like  the  Romans,  could  never  conquer  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Wales.  Indeed,  they  subdued  less  of  Wales  than  the  Romans  had 
done,  and  as  long  as  that  country  was  independent  of  England,  it 
wss  also  free  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  it  never  gave  up  the 
BiUe  in  its  own  language.    In  the  year  690  these  Ancient  Britons 
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had  begun  to  have  a  king  of  their  own.  The  first  king  of  Wales 
was  named  Edwall.  The  Saxons  were  soon  glad  to  leave  the  Welsh 
to  themselves,  for  they  had  enoagh  to  do  with  the  Danes. 

These  warlike  Northmen  also  invaded  Ireland  several  times,  .and» 
in  815,  had  succeeded  in  making  such  a  settlement  in  the  countiy, 
that  the  chief  from  Norway,  who  headed  this  last  attack,  began  to 
call  himself  King  of  Ireland.  After  thirty  years,  he  was  totally 
defeated  by  the  chief  monarch  of  the  Irish,  who  lived  at  Tara,  in 
the  county  of  Meath ;  but  he  could  not  drive  the  Danes  out  of  the 
country,  and  for  200  years  Ireland  was  a  scene  of  misery  and  blood- 
shed, and  the  learning  and  religion  of  the  land  seemed  almost  gone. 
At  length,  a.d.  1018,  the  King  of  Munster,  a  province  in  ^e  south 
of  Ireland,  defeated  the  Danes  completely,  and  they  never  gave 
Ireland  so  much  trouble  again.  But  this  luug  of  Munster,  who 
was  named  Brian  Boru,  brought  great  eVil  on  his  country.  He  grew 
proud,  and  was  determined  to  make  himself  the  chief  king  of  Ireland. 
He  succeeded,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  civil  wars,  which  in  the 
end  cost  Ireland  its  liberty.  The  Danes  in  Ireland  began  to  profess 
Christianity  about  a.d.  950,  but  their  creed  was  not  the  pure  faith 
of  St.  Patrick. 

I  told  you  the  Danes  also  attacked  England.  The  early  Danish 
invaders  were  heathens,  and  they  poured  into  the  country  in  great 
numbers,  and  though  several  of  the  English  kings  had  shown  much 
bravery,  and  often  defeated  the  Danes,  they  seemed  determined  to 

• 

conquer  England  for  themselves.  They  had  as  much  right  to  take 
it  from  the  Saxons  as  the  Saxons  had  to  take  it  from  the  Britons. 
Indeed,  we  are  told  the  Britons  themselves  had  driven  out  earlier 
inhabitants :  it  was  plain  they  all  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
home  to  live  in,  and  I  suppose  they  were  right  in  that  thought,  hx 
878,  they  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  poor 
English  were  sadly  distressed,  and  feared  they  should  be  quite  sub- 
dued. But  in  that  year  one  of  ^the  best  kings  Engknd  has  ever  had 
began  to  reign.  This  was  Alfred  the  Great,  and  he  deserves  to  be 
called  great 

Alfred  found  his  kingdom  in  disorder,  and  his  army  far  too  weak 
to  conquer  the  terrible  Danes.  In  the  earlier  battles  they  scattered 
all  his  soldiers,  and  Alfred  was  obliged  to  go  and  live  in  a  poor  man's 
hut,  lest  they  should  take  him  prisoner  and  kill  him.  The  Danes 
now  thought  they  had  quite  conquered  England,  and  they  laid  aside 
their  arms  and  feasted  and  r^oiced.    This  was  good  news  to  Alfred  ; 
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and  wo  an  told,  but  I  suppoae  it  ia  onlj  a  tab,  tbai  Alfred,  who 
eoold  play  weU,  dressed  himself  as  a  harper,  aad  went  to  the  Danish 
esmp,  to  find  oat  the  best  way  of  attack.  The  Danes  were  glad  to  meet 
wilh  some  one  who  eonld  play  and  sing  to  them  while  they  feasied, 
and  he  went  all  about  the  camp,  from  one  chief  to  another.  At  last 
the  great  Danish  leader  himself  sent  for  him,  that  he  might  hear  him 
sing  to  his  harp.  As  soon  as  Alfred  could  get  away  from  them,  he 
lotomed  to  his  friends,  and  told  them  the  Danes  woold  not  expect 
another  attaek,  and  therefore  woald  not  be  prepared  to  fight,  and 
advised  that  all  who  loTed  their  king  and  country  should  take  their 
arms  and  follow  him.  I  think  this  pretty  story  is  true  of  a  Danish 
chief — not  of  an  English  king.  However,  what  I  am  now  going  to 
tell  you  is  certainly  true.  Alfred  raised  an  army,  and  the  Danes, 
taken  by  surprise,  were  entirely  defeated.  Those  willing  to  em- 
Inaee  Christianity  were  allowed  to  remain  in  England.  Alfred,  how- 
ever, thought  it  wise  to  prepare  for  another  attack  from  the  Danes. 
Therefore  he  began  to  build  ships  to  guard  the  coast,  and  prevent 
them  from  landing ;  and  he  encouraged  his  subjects  to  go  on  voyages, 
fcr  he  saw  that  men  who  lived  in  an  island  ought  to  understand  how 
to  build  ships,  and  how  to  manage  them.  And  thus  began  the  navy 
of  England,  which  is  now  so  famous  that  England  is  called  the 
mistzess  of  the  seas,  and  her  sailors  are  the  best  in  the  world* 

Sacnon  2. 

Alfred  was  not  only  a  brave  king,  he  was  a  really  good  man,  who 
loved  God,  and  wished,  above  all  things,  that  his  people  should  learn 
to  loTO  God  too.  He  found  them  very  ignorant,  so  he  appointed 
schools  where  they  might  be  taught  the  Word  of  God  and  other 
knowledge  likely  to  be  useful  to  them.  The  University  of  Oxford 
was  founded  by  Alfred  886  years  after  Christ. 

One  of  Alfred's  best  habits  was  industiy.  There  were  no  clocks 
in  his  days;  and  when  an  ingenious  Saraeen  invented  something 
like  one,  it  was  thought  a  present  fit  for  a  king,  and  was  given  to 
Charlemagne.'*'  Alfred  managed  to  tell  the  time  by  candles,  which  he 
had  made  of  such  a  size  that  they  would  bum  eight  hours  each* 
That  the  wind  might  not  waste  them,  he  invented  lanthoms  for  them  to 
bum  in.  Out  of  every  twenty-four  hours,  we  are  told,  he  only  allowed 
himself  eight  for  food  and  rest.  The  other  sixteen  hours  he  passed 
in  ™^igwg  good  laws  for  his  people,  attending  to  their  wants,  study* 

*  This  Saracen  was  named  Haroun  Alraschid.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time. 

U 
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ing,  and  praying.  One  yezy  nsefdl  pavt  of  his  stadias  oonsistod  in 
a  new  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  Seriptnios;  Abont  100  ysara 
earlier,  a  very  learned  man,  named  Bede,  had  made  the  Saxons  a 
tianriation  from  the  Bible.  Bnt  their  language  had  altered,  and  the 
oemmon  people  found  it  very  difficult  to  read  his  traiisbition.  Thei»" 
fore  Alfred  determined  to  have  another  made.  He  himself  tms- 
laited  part  of  the  Psalms,  and  other  portiona  of  the  Bible  were  pre- 
pared, or  made  easier,  from  Bede's  translation,  that  all  the  people 
might  know  the  Word  of  God.  Though  Alfred  was  very  diligent,  it 
was  not  because  he  was  well,  or  strong,  for  he  was  often  so  ill,  that 
many  people  would  have  thought  it  quite  a  good  excuse  for  idleness. 
But  Alfred  feared  Ghod  and  loyed  his  country,  and  longed  to  see  hia 
people  wiser  and  better.  And  when  he  died  all  England  mourned 
f(nr  him.  His  son  Edward  succeeded  him,  and  he  founded  the  Uni- 
TOrsity  of  Cambridge,  a.d.  915. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that,  in  about  100  years  from  Alfred's 
death,  the  Danes  conquered  England,  and  the  Saxon  kings  fled  to 
France  for  safety.  Canute,  the  first  Danish  king  of  England, 
began  to  reign  a.d.  1017.  The  English  hated  the  Danes,  and 
after  they  had  had  three  Danish  kings,  they  were  glad  to  get  rid 
of  them  for  oTer,  and  to  be  ruled  by  a  Saxon  monarch  once  more. 

The  Northmen  were  troublesome  to  France  also.  After  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  France  soon  lost  much  of  its  power.  Some 
Ibw  of  his  successors  were  active  men,  but  these  kings  were  gene- 
rally slothful,  and  allowed  their  senrants  to  goTem  for  them.  It 
is  as  wrong  for  those  in  authority  to  be  idle  in  ruling  as  for  subjects 
to  be  disobedient.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  sueh 
kings  could  not  conquer  the  Normans,  who  often  landed  on  the 
French  coast.  At  last,  one  of  the  French  kings  agreed  to  give  the 
Normans  a  small  part  of  the  country,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  content  themselves  with  it,  and  would  also  defend  France 
firom  other  Normans.  They  promised,  and  kept  their  word,  and  the 
part,  in  the  North  of  France,  which  the  French  king  gave  them  ia 
slfll'  called  Normandy.  They  embraced  Christianity  at  the  same 
time. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  explained  to  you  about  the  Danes  and 
Normans,  and  you  will  not  be  clear  whether  they  are  distinct  nations 
or  the  same  people.  Norway  was  generally  united  to  Denmark. 
Just  at  the  time  the  Northmen,  or  Normans,  attacked  fVance,  and 
got  Normandy  for  themselves,  they  had  separated  frtnn  Denmark, 
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Imi  nre  soon  xednoad  aona.  The  sm  kings  were  ealkd  Danes^ 
from  tha  eaantry,  Denma^,  and  Nonnans  from  Norway.  I  think 
Unmans  did  not  alwajs  mean  people  from  Norway,  hat  was  % 
short  word  for  Northmen.  Sweden  seems  to  hsTO  heen  only  %> 
fTOvinee  of  Denmark  in  early  times.  The  people  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  were  called  Nortfameny  or  Normans,  beeanse  they  lived  im. 
the  northern  part  of  Europe.  They  were  all  expert  in  maaaging 
ships,  and  were  a- Tory  warlike  raee. 

SacnoK  8. 

Bat,  before  I  tell  yoa  more  ahont  the  Northmen,  we  must  hear 
something  of  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne,  in  France.  These 
Erench  kings  were  aeeastomed  to  divide  their  kingdoms  among  their 
sons.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Oharlemagne's  son  to  do  this,  for  he 
had  seveial  kingdoms  to  gire  away  ;  bat  the  plan  proved  very 
hod  when  his  desqsndanis  divided  one  kingdom  into  several  amallar 
stales.  It  often  oosasioned  maoh  fighting  am>ng  brothers,  who  all 
wndied  to  reign.  This  weakened  France,  and  the  nobles  made 
ikmnaeives  sovereigns  over  parts  of  the  country.  France  was  never 
again  entirely  under  one  king  till  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  The  descen- 
dants of  Charlemagne,  like  those  of  Clovis,  were  generally  weak 
and  idle,  and,  in  x»B*  987,  a  powerfal  minister  of  the  sovereign  of 
I^anee  deposed  his  master,  and  made  himself  king.  He  was  named 
Bsgh  Capet,  and  his  deseeadants  ruled  that  country  for  more  than 
800  years.  Hugh  Capet  conquered  some  of  the  noUes  and  made 
fssse  with  the  rest,  and  France  became  powerful  once  more. 

I  moat  now  tell  you  what  became  of  the  rest  of  Charlemagne's 
eatpire.  Italy  was  sooa  divided  by  the  nobles  into  many  petty, 
states,  and  in  Germany,  also,  the  nobles  got  great  power.  In 
912  the  last  of  those  Emperors  of  Germany  who  wero  descended 
from  Charlemagne,  died.  Then  a  warlike  prince,  named  Conrad, 
was  chosen,  and,  after  him,  a  German  nobleman,  named  Henry  the 
Fowler,  who,  with  his  children,  was  brave  and  wise.  His  son, 
Otho,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  kings  in  Europe.  He  began 
to  reign  a.d.  986.  Otho  and  his  sons  governed  Italy,  as  well  as 
Germany,  for  some  time.  He  was  the  first  emperor  who  claimed 
the  right  to  choose  the  Popes. 

The  successors  of  Otho  were  not  able  to  keep  Italy  in  peace. 
The  nobles  made  thamselves  sovereigns,  as  those  of  France  had 
done.  I  fear  they  were  tyrants,  and  about  100  years  after  Otho, 
the  people  openly  robelled  against  their  rulers.    They  banished  the 

.  14  * 
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nobles,  and  resolved  to  govern  themselvps,  and  the  repnblics  of 
Italy  became  very  famoas  in  the  following  centuries*  We  call  it  a^ 
republic  when  the  people  have  no  king,  but  choose  one  from  amongf 
themselves  to  govern  them. 

Several  states  of  Germany  again  became  partly  independent  in 
the  next  reigns.  Among  the  rest,  Poland  was  erected  into  a  king* 
dom,  by  Otho's  grandson,  in  999,  upon  condition  that  the  king^ 
should  obey  the  emperor,  as  a  feudal  chief.  When  Otho*s  grand* 
son  died,  without  children,  it  was  agreed  that,  for  the  future,  the 
Germans  should  elect  the  best  man  they  could  find,  and  not  keep 
the  emperorship  in  one  family. 

There  were  laws  in  Europe  at  that  time  called  feudal  laws.  By 
these  laws  nobles  swore  to  obey  the 'sovereign  of  their  country,  and 
help  in  his  wars,  and,  in  return,  they  were  to  be  protected,  and 
permitted  to  govern  their  subjects  as  they  pleased.  The  poor  were 
obliged  to  follow  their  nobles  to  the  wars,  without  any  payment^ 
but,  in  return,  expected  to  be  provided  for.  Often,  I  fear,  this  wa9 
ill  done ;  but  they  would  probably  have  been  still  worse  off  had 
they  belonged  to  no  lord  or  noble. 

After  Canute's  time  the  Northmen  seldom  made  fresh  invasions, 
though  they  still  endeavoured  to  keep  possession  of  any  land  already- 
obtained.  Their  countrymen  at  home  began  to  profess  Christianity 
about  900  years  after  Christ.  We  shall  have  more  to  leam  of  th» 
Normans  of  France  in  a  little  time. 

We  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten  the  Saracens.  They  were 
becoming  less  powerful  from  divisions  among  themselves.  In  986 
their  empire  was  divided  into  seven  kingdoms,  and  these  were  oftea 
at  war  with  each  other.  They  had  many  disputes,  too,  about  who 
should  be  their  Caliph,  or  the  head  of  their  religion.  But  before  w» 
hear  about  them,  I  must  tell  you  a  few  things  more  of  the  state  of 
Europe  at  that  time. 
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PAKT  IV. 

TfiOM  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  SABACEN  EHPIBE,  TO  THE 

INVASION  OF  THE  TABTABS. 

iL.i>.  986  TO  ▲.!>.  1227. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    STATE   OF  ZUBOPE  BSfOBB   THE  GBUBADZB. 

Section  1. 

Ton  haTd  not  forgotten  that  the  Saxon  kings  took  refuge  in  Nor- 
mandy, when  Canute  the  Dane  became  King  of  England.  After 
Canute  and  his  two  sons  had  reigned,  the  Saxons  resolved  to  be  no 
longer  goTemed  by  a  Dane,  and  invited  a  Saxon  —  Edward  the 
Con^BSSor — io  become  their  king.  He  was  of  the  Boyal  family, 
-and  was  called  the  Confessor  because  he  spent  nearly  all  his  time  ' 
in  Bomish  forms  and  ceremonies.  He  attended  very  little  to  his 
duties  as  a  king,  and  died  without  children.  After  his  death,  the 
English  chose  a  brother  of  Edward's  Queen,  named  Harold,  to 
ittgn  over  them,  but  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  declared  that 
Harold,  when  under  his  protection,  had  promised  the  kingdom  to 
him.  However  this  might  be,  the  English  did  not  wish  for  a  Norman 
king.  William  invaded  the  country  to  enforce  his  claim,  and  in  the 
frst  battle,  fought  at  Hastings,  in  Sussex,  Harold  was  killed,  and 
William  the  Conqueror  became  King  of  England,  a.d.  1066. 

He  promised  to  govern  the  Saxons  by  their  own  laws,  but  when 
he  found  they  continued  to  dislike  him,  and  plotted  against  him,  he 
began  to  treat  them  harshly.  He  took  the  lands  from  the  Saxon 
nobles,  and  gave  them  to  his  Norman  chiefs.  He  cruelly  drove  the 
poor  of  Hampshire  from  their  homes,  that  he  might  make  a  large 
ibrest  to  hnnt  in,  and  in  many  other  ways  he  oppressed  the  English. 
One  thing  he  did,  which  seems  very  strange  to  us.  He  ordered  a 
bdi  to  be  rung  at  eight  in  the  evening.  It  was  called  the  ''  carfew- 
iell,'*  and,  at  that  time,  every  one,  whether  Norman  or  English,  was 
obliged  to  put  out  his  fire  and  candle.  In  some  places  we  still  hear 
a  bell  ring  at  eight  o'clock,  but  I  do  not  think  people  often  recollect 
4hai  this  was  first  done  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror.    It  is 
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to  be  noticed  that  the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  killed  in 
the  New  Forest,  which  his  father  had  made. 

About  sixty  years  later, 'the  Normans  of  France  founded  another 
kingdom.  It  began  in  the  following  way.  In  those  days  pilgrims  U> 
Jerusalem  were  said  to  be  sure  of  heaven.  The  Normans  of  France 
had  been  taught  this  as  part  of  their  Christianity,  and  they  used 
frequently  to  perform  the  pilgrimage.  The  way  was  long,  and  the 
danger  great ;  therefore  it  was  thought  advisable  for  many  pilgrims 
to  travel  together,  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themselves  if 
attacked. 

Once,  when  a  party  of  these  Normans  was  passing  through  Italy 
on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  an  army  of  Saracens  landed,  a9  they  had 
often  done  before,  to  demand  money  from  the  Italians.  The  Italians 
were  weak  and  ready  to  yield,  bat  the  Normans  attacked  the 
Saracens,  declaring  Christians  ought  not  to  pay  tribute  to  infidels^ 
and  drove  them  away.  As  a  reward  for  this,  the  Normans  were 
permitted  to  settle  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  they  invited  more  of 
their  countrymen  to  join  them.  This  was  abont  a.p.  1040.  The 
Normans  continned  to  defend  Italy  from  the  Saracens.  In  1070 
they  conquered  Sicily,  and  drove  the  Saracens  oat  of  the  island  ;  and 
when  other  countries  saw  how  brave  the  Normans  were,  they  often 
asked  their  help  in  war.  After  a  time,  however,  the  Emperors  of 
Germany  and  Constantinople,  and  even  the  Pope,  began  to  wiflh 
those  Normans  back  with  their  friends  in  Normandy,  for  they  in- 
ereased  so  much  in  power  as  to  alarm  their  neighbours.  In 
A.D.  1127,  a  powerful  Norman  chief,  named  Roger,  united  Sicily 
with  the  other  Norman  States  in  Italy,  and  became  King  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  for  this  was  the  name  given  to  the  most  southern  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Roger's  father  had  made  himself  the  sovereign  of  Naples 
a  short  time  earlier,  and  thus  a  new  and  powerfal  kingdom  was 
established  in  Italy. 

Sbction  2. 

Although,  as  we  read,  the  Popes  were  less  openly  wicked  than 
formerly,  they  had  become  more  proud.  Till  this  time,  they  were 
appointed  with  the  permission  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  and  in. 
1078  Hildebrand-  was  thus  chosen  under  the  name  of  Gregory  Vll. 
He  was  the  first  Pope  who  asserted  that  emperors  and  kings  only 
reigned  by  his  permission,  and  who  forbade  their  using  any  authority 
over  priests,  even  in  their  own  dominions.  Henry  IV.,  who  was  then 
Emperor,  oi^M>8ed  these   proud  demands,  and  Hildebrand  foibade 
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Henry's  ralgeets  to  obey  him.  They  were  so  mach  afraid  of  the 
Pope,  that  they  dared  not  fight  brarely  for  their  Emperor.  Then 
Henry  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  prond  Hildebrand,  who  obliged 
him  to  come  to  him  to  seek  pardon,  and  when  the  Emperor  arriyedy 
he  was  kept  long  standing  barefooted  on  the  cold  stones,  although  it 
was  winter,  before  Hildebrand  would  forgive  him.  Henry  re- 
toraed  to  Germany  to  reign  as  Emperor,  and  after  some  time,  in 
another  war  with  Hildebrand,  he  took  Borne,  and  the  Pope  died  in 
enie,  1085.  Heoiy  was  aftefwards  engaged  in  another  quarre 
with  the  popes,  and  his  own  son  joined  against  him.  His  death, 
howerrer,  pat  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  and  this  nnnatural  son 
beesme  Henry  Y.  I  do  not  think  the  popes  found  him  more  sub- 
missm  than  his  fiiiher  had  been,  nor  did  they  give  up  the  claim 
to  power  which  Hildebrand  had  assumed.  There  were  long  wars 
between  the  Popes  and  Emperors,  which  were  called  the  wars  of 
the  Gnelphs  and  Ghibelines.  Hildebrand  was  almost  eqnaHy 
tymKiical  to  the  priests,  and  he  is  generally  considered  to  haye  been 
tlie  first  who  fcarbade  the  piiests  to  marry. 

Li  1155,  Adrian  IV.  became  Pope,  ukl  I  mention  him  because  he 
was  the  oftZy  En^sh  pope.  He  insisted  that  Frederick  Barbarosaa, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  should  hold  his  stirmp  ^^dle  he  mounted  his 
hcrse,  and  wait  on  him  as  his  servant ;  and,  though  he  died  before 
the  Emperor  was  conqneied,  his  successor  obliged  Frederick  to  lay 
his  head  on  the  giwund,  that  the  Pope  might  put  his  foot  on  the 
Sovereign's  neck.  Indeed,  from  the  time  of  Hildebrand  till  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Pope*s  will  was  almost  law  to 
the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  those  sovereigns  who  did  not  submit  ta 
the  Pope's  pride,  were  generally  made  to  feel  the  power  of  these- 
mdversal  tyrants.  For,  at  the  command  of  the  Pope,  the  nations 
would  send  their  armies  against  any  king  who  refused  to  obey. 

Another  occasion  of  wars  among  nations  calling  themselves 
Christian,  was,  that  often  different  persons  claimed  the  popedom  at 
the  same  time ;  and  the  kings  of  Europe  took  sides,  and  fought  to 
settle  who  should  be  pope.  Thus  the  popes,  who  ought  to  have 
taught  peace  and  goodwill  to  men,  caused  most  of  the  war  and  blood- 
shed of  those  sad  days.  How  unlike  Christ,  in  whose  stead  they, 
pretended  to  reign  1 

Now  we  will  return  to  the  Saracens. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  TUBES  AND  THE  CBU8ADEBS. 

Sbction  1. 
ALTHOtTOH  the  Saracen  Empire  had  declined  and  was  divided, 
learning  increased  among  them.  In  a.d.  990  one  of  their  inventioBS 
was  brought  into  Enrope,  which  almost  everybody  finds  nsefnl  to  this 
day.  I  mean  the  Arabic  or  common  figures — 1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  Ac* 
Before  these  figures  were  invented,  people  had  oq)y  the  Roman  letters, 
such  as  you  see  marking  the  chapters  in  your  Bible — ^X  for  ten,  and 
y  for  five,  &c. ;  but  this  was  very  inconvenient  for  common  use. 

We  have  now  read  the  history  of  about  1,000  years  after  Christ's 
death,  but  I  have  much  more  to  tell  you  of  the  Mahometans  in  the 
next  1,000  years.  Ton  must  not  suppose  that  the  false  religion 
taught  by  Mahomet  declined  because  the  Saracen  power  declined« 
Another  nation  came  to  help  on  this  false  religion ;  they  were  the 
Turks,  a  warlike  people  who  -  lived  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  One  of  the  Saracen  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  named 
Motassem,  had  noticed  their  bravery,  and  asked  their  aid  against 
his  enemies.  They  readily  eame  to  his  help,  and  he  found  them  so 
useful,  that  he  made  them  his  guards  and  chief  soldiers,  considering 
them  braver  than  any  of  his  Mahometan  troops.  These  Turks  were 
willing  to  become  Mahometans,  and  we  soon  find  some  of  them  made 
governors  of  different  provinces.  But  they  rebelled  against  Mo- 
tassem's  successor,  and  in  the  next  centuries  their  power  greatly 
increased.  One  of  these  Turks  became  very  famous.  He  was 
named  Mahmoud,  and  he  was  appointed  to  a  government  in  Persia. 
In  A.D.  997  he  determined  to  increase  his  dominions.  For  this 
purpose  he  invited  other  Turks  to  come  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  and  having  raised  a  large  army,  he  marched  into  India. 
There  he  endeavoured  to  compel  the  Hindoos  to  declare  themselves 
Mahometans,  and  made  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  that 
country,  a.d.  1000.  The  Caliph  was  so  pleased  with  Mahmoud's 
bravery,  and  with  the  justice  and  wisdom  he  showed  in  his  govern- 
ment, that  a  new  title  was  invented  for  him,  and  he  was  called  ''  the 
Sultan"  Mahmoud,  however,  soon  found  the  Turks  he  had  invited 
to  help  him  were  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  Persians  and 
Indians,  and  he  grieved  so  much  at  the  bad  conduct  of  his  fellow* 
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Turks,  tbat  it  is  thought  to  hate  hsstened  his  death,  which  took 
place  A.D.  1028.  He  foresaw  what  troubles  were  likely  to  eome  by 
their  means ;  and,  in  £aet,  his  own  son  was  dethroned  and  killed  by 
them  about  ten  years  after  his  other's  death. 

In  many  parts  of  Asia,  the  Turkish  soldiers  soon  eeased  to  obey 
the  Saracen  rolers,  and  they  were  always  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  quarrels  among  the  Saracens  to  increase  their  own  power  and 
io  fonn  kingdoms  lor  themselves.  If  all  the  Mahometans  had  been 
foUowers  of  one  caliph,  he  might  have  headed  the  Saracens  and 
defeated  the  Turks.  But  the  Biahometana  had  long  been  divided 
into  different  sects,  each  having  its  own  caliph,  whom  they  wished  to 
make  the  caliph  of  all  the  Mahometans.  There  was  a  caliph  in  Spain, 
and  another  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  caliph  at  Bagdad.  The  quarrels 
which  gave  the  Turks  an  excuse  for  their  wars  were  to  settle  who 
should  be  caliph.  The  caliphs  were  thought  to  be  the  successors  of 
Mahomet,  and  at  first  were  kings  and  high^piiests  or  chief  bishops, 
and  they  always  claimed  to  have  great  authority,  for  they  ruled,  they 
said,  in  the  place  of  Mahomet ;  and,  indeed,  the  Turkish  Sultans 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  to  reign  over  the  countries  they  took 
from  Uie  Saracens  without  the  blessing  of  that  caliph,  whom  they 
considered  the  rightful  successor  of  Mahomet  and  the  head  of  their 
religion. 

In  1065,  the  Turks,  under  one  of  their  most  powerful  Sultans, 
named  Soliman,  conquered  Jerusalem  and  all  of  the  west  of  Asia 
which  had  remained  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens,  and  founded 
a  new  empire  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia. 

SSCTXOIC  2. 

The  practice  of  visiting  Jerusalem  to  get  pardon  for  sin,  or  to  obtain 
some  fiivour  from  God,  was  at  its  height  at  this  time.  People  from 
nearly  every  country,  led  by  blind  guides  (Matt.  xv.  14),  left  their 
duties  and  their  homes  to  seek  at  a  distance  a  Saviour,  who  was  ever 
near  them,  and  ever  ready  to  save.  As  long  as  the  Saracens  con- 
tinued masters  of  Jerusalem,  they  allowed  all  the  pilgrims  who  came 
tiiere  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (as  our  Lord's  grave  was  called), 
and  these  pilgrims  paid  them  a  small  sum  of  money.  In  this  way 
the  Saracens  got  great  riches.  Bat  when  the  barbarous  Turks  took 
Jerusalem,  they  declared  they  could  not  permit  those  who  did  not 
believe  in  Mahomet  to  remain  amongst  them,  so  that  no  pilgrim  could 
reach  the  Sepulchre  without  much  danger.  Many  pilgrims  were 
zobbedy  and  some  murdered. 
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In  1096,  a  pilgrim  named  1?Mt  Tinted  ihe  Sepnfebre,  and  Buf- 
fered many  hardships.  On  hia  reiam  io  his  own  connity,  which  was 
France,  he  told  his  oonntrymen  of  the  ill-iisage  he  had  endured,  and 
of  the  insults  offered  to  every  pilgrim.  The  anger  of  the  warlike 
French  was  roused  by  his  sad  story,  and  they  at  once  resolved  to 
send  an  army  to  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks.  When  Peter 
arrived  in  France,  a  pope  was  living  in  that  country.  There  had 
been  a  quarrel  about  choosing  the  pope.  The  Bomish  cardinals  (or 
princes)  had  chosen  one,  but,  as  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  chosen 
another,  and  had  helped  him  with  an  army,  the  cardinals*  pc^e  had 
to  flee  to  France  for  safety.  When  he  heard  that  the  people  of 
France  wished  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Jerusalem,  he  encouraged 
them,  and  blessed  them,  and  promised  all  who  went  should  have 
their  sins  forgiven.  Some  believed  this,  and  were  willing  to  take 
any  trouUe  to  save  their  souls.  What  a  lesson  for  Protestants,  who 
often  neglect  the  way  of  salvation !  But  many  others  wished  to  show 
their  bravery,  and  to  get  praised  and  admired.  None  seemed  io 
remember  that  Jerusalem  could  no  more  be  theirs,  by  right,  than  it 
could  be  the  Mahometans'  or  the  heathen's;  lor  God  had  given 
Jerusalem  to  the  Jews  for  ever,  though'  the  tame  to  restore  it  to  them 
was  not  yet  come.  Poor  Jewsl  these  warlike  French  thought  of 
them,  but  it  was  only  to  persecute  them,  and  rob  them  of  their  meney, 
in  order  to  provide  food  and  armour  for  the  warriors  who  were  going 
to  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  are  generally  industrious,  and  some  o^ 
them  who  were  then  liring  in  France  were  known  to  have  saved 
much  money.  It  was  very  expensive  to  send  out  such  a  laige  army^ 
and  the  Jews  were  never  thought  worthy  of  any  protection  in  those 
days,  while  every  falsehood  against  them  was  sure  to  be  believed. 
They  were  accused  of  bribing  the  Mahometan  Turks  to  ill-treat  tiie 
Christians,  and  on  this  foolish  pretence  they  were  robbed,  and  many 
were  murdered. 

At  length  all  was  ready  for  the  CrusatUs,  as  these  wars  were  called. 
Many  people  went  with  Peter  the  Hermit,  bnt  all  the  soldiers  put 
themselves  under  a  brave  general,  named  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Bnt» 
though  the  French  Crusaders  took  the  lead  in  beginning  these  wan, 
they  were  joined  by  many  persons  from  other  nations.  When  they 
reached  Constantinople,  the  emperor,  whose  name  was  Alexius,  was 
astonish^i  to  see  them.  He,  trembling  for  his  capital,  had  written 
to  tell  them  all  the  sad  accounts  they  had  heard  of  the  Turks  were 
true,  and  to  beg  them  to  send  help.     Bat  he  little  expected  so  great 
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amaltitiide.  However,  he  reeelved  them  in  a  firiendly  nuuiner,  aad 
they  w«ni  on  to  the  Holy  Land.  There  wm  a  hloody  war,  and  great 
nnnfaerB  of  the  Gnuaders  perished ;  but  the  Turks  were  at  length 
eonqnered,  and  Jemaalem  was  taken,  a.d.  1099.  Then  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  was  chosen  King  of  Jerusalem.  However,  he  refused  the 
title  of  king,  though  he  was  willing  to  remain  as  its  governor  and 
deCsnder. 

Do  yon  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  Crusader  ?  It  oomes  from 
a  French  word,  which  means  cross-wearer ;  lor  all  who  went  to 
these  wars  wore  a  red  cross  on  their  shoulder.  I  ahall  have  much 
more  to  tell  yon  about  the  Crusades,  but  there  are  a  few  other  things 
we  must  attend  to  first. 

SscnoK  8. 

Hugh  Capet  had  been  long  dead,  and  his  son  Robert  also.  Thia 
monarch  forgot  his  duties  as  a  king,  and  passed  his  time  in  forma 
and  ceremonies,  which  he  mistook  for  religion.  His  son,  Henry  L, 
WIS  a  weak  monarch.  He  died  a.d.  1060.  Robert's  grandson^ 
FhiUp,  was  reigning  when  the  Crusades  began,  but  he  took  little  part 
in  them.  Even  during  his  lifetime  his  son  Louis  might  almost  have 
been  called  king.  There  had  been  several  kings  named  Louis  among 
Charietnagne's  descendants,  therefore  this  king  was  called  Louis  YI. 
He  came  to  the  throne  1106. 

In  the  reign  of  his  son,  Louis  YH.,  there  was  another  crusade; 
far  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  did  not  find  it  easy  to  keep  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem.     But  this  crusade  was  not  very  important. 

The  man  who  persuaded  them  to  go  on  this  crusade  was  again  a 
fVRicfaman.  His  name  was|pemard,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  Romanists  I  have  heard  of.  There  was  so  much  that  was 
kind  and  amiable  about  him,  and  he  was  so  learned,  and  so  holy  in 
his  conduct,  that,  when  I  read  that  he  advised  the  punishment  of  the 
Albigenses  of  France,  because  they  were  not  Romanists,  though  he 
owned  they  were  well-conducted  people  and  obedient  subjects,  I  must 
think  he  really  wished  to  do  right,  but  was  deceived  by  his  mistaken 
creed  into  the  belief  that  persecution  was  a  painful  duty.  However, 
he  did  all  he  could  to  persuade  the  French  to  pity  and  spare  the 
Jews ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  some 
erael  practices,  and  making  many  of  the  people  ashamed  of  their 
behavionr. 

In  his  time  a  monk  first  began  to  teach  that  the  Yirgin  Mary  waa 
bom  without  that  sinful  heart  which,  since  Adam's  fall,  every  one^ 
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except  the  Lord  Jesus,  has  been  bom  with.  Bernard  took  great 
pains  to  show  how  oontrazy  this  was  to  the  teaching  of  ScriptarOy 
and  explained  how  Jesns  was  Mary's  Saviour  as  much  as  our  Saviour* 
She  said  herself,  "  My  spirit  rejoiceth  in  God  my  Saviour."  (Luke 
i.  47.) 

There  was  another  learned  man  who  lived  in  St.  Bernard's  time, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  very  proud  of  the  talents  God  had  given 
him.  Indeed,  his  manner  of  preaching  was  so  pleasant  to  the  ear 
that  numbers  loved  to  listen.  He  also  wrote  books  which  many 
people  read  and  admired,  but,  because  they  knew  so  little  of  the 
Bible,  they  did  not  find  out  his  sad  errors.  And  yet  even  a  Romanist 
might  have  known  better ;  for  Popery  itself  taught  more  truth  about 
ourTiord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  God  as  well  as  man,  sufiering  and 
dying  for  our  sins,  and  about  our  need  of  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  because  we  are  weak  and  wicked.  It  is  true,  alas  I  that 
Popery  teaches  as  if  there  were  other  mediators  besides  Jesus,  and 
other  helpers  besides  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  thus  leads  sinners  to 
look  away  from  their  only  hope.  But  Abelard,  though  he  professed 
to  be  a  Romanist,  taught  those  things  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  which  even  the  Pope  called  heresy. 

Bernard  wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  told  him  that  Abelard*s  conduct 
was  as  bad  as  his  teaching,  and  the  Pope  ordered  him  to  amend. 
But,  finding  he  did  not,  he  was  desired  to  live  in  a  monastery  the 
rest  of  his  life.  -  So,  we  see,  the  Pope  was  kinder  to  him  than  to  the 
people  who  read  the  Bible,  like  the  Albigenses.  We  must  remember 
that,  though  in  Abelard's  time  monasteries  were  like  prisons,  they 
were  at  first  a  sort  of  colleges  or  schoels,  where  libraries  were  kept, 
and  where  men  went  to  study  and  improve  themselves  in  learning,  or 
to  prepare  to  work  for  God.  Monasteries  became  very  difierent 
after  the  Church  of  Rome  began  to  teach  that  those  who  made  a 
solemn  vow,  to  remain  shut  up  for  prayer  and  meditation  apart  from 
the  world,  were  more  holy  than  those  who  remained  at  home,  doing 
their  duty  in  their  families,  or  marrying,  and  bringing  up  their  chil- 
dren in  the  fear  of  God.  Then  houses  of  the  same  kind,  called 
convents,  were  built  for  women,  too,  who  took  the  same  vows. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  is  foand  in  God*s  word. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  must  tell  you  about  England,  and  her 
warlike  Norman  kings. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THS   XOBSCAKS   IN   KSOLAKD,   AND   THE   CONQUEST   OF   IRELAND. 

SXCTIOM  1. 

WiLUAM  THE  CoNQCBBOB  had  left  luB  kingdom  of  England  to  his 
son,  William  II.,  generally  ealled  William  Rnfus,  a.d.  1087,  and 
in  his  reign  the  first  crusade  began.  His  elder  brother,  Robert, 
Dnke  of  Normandy,  went  to  this  cmsade.  William  H.  was  more 
disliked  in-  England  than  his  father  had  been.  He  was  fond  of 
dnnking  and  loTed  low  eompany,  and  he  was  no  kinder  to  the 
SaxonsL  He  was  accidentally  killed  by  an  arrow,  in  the  New  Forest, 
as  I  before  told  yon.  He  left  no  children.  Robert  being  in  the 
Holy  Land,  his  youngest  brother,  Henry  I.,  seized  on  the  kingdom, 
and  on  Robert's  return  he  found  it  impossible  to  dispossess  the 
usurper.  Some  time  after,  Heniy  deprived  his  brother  of  Normandy 
tlso.  With  all  this  injustice  we  wonder  why  his  subjects  liked  him 
80  much.  I  belieTO  the  reason  was  this :  The  people  loved  their 
old  Saxon  kings ;  and  when  William  the  Conqueror  seized  on  the 
English  crown,  and  Harold  was  killed  in  battle,  their  hearts  went 
ifter  Edgar  Atheling,  who  should  have  been  their  king.  Edgar  had 
gone  to  Scotland,  and  the  king  of  that  country  had  received  him 
kindly,  and  married  his  sister.  Henry  I.  of  England  married  this 
aster's  daughter,  and,  as  he  was  a  kind  ruler,  and  was  thought  a 
great  scholar,  he  hoped  to  gain  the  love  of  both  Normans  and  Saxons, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  between  them. 

It  might  have  been  so,  and  both  nations  might  have  looked  on  his 
only  son  as  their  rightful  king.  But  his  son  was  drowned;  and, 
when  Henry  died,  the  proud  barons  (as  the  Norman  nobles  were 
called)  did  not  choose  to  be  governed  by  his  daughter  Matilda, 
especially  when  there  was  such  a  favourite  nobleman  among  them 
as  Henry's  nephew  Stephen,  the  son  of  William  I.'s  daughter. 

A  long  and  terrible  civil  war  followed,  in  which  Stephen  was  at  last 
successful ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  Matilda's  son,  Henry,  should  be 
king  at  Stephen's  death.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  now  what  misery 
such  a  war  brought  upon  a  nation,  and  how  much  the  poor  were  to  be 
pitied  then  in  every  country.  For  some  time  the  nobles  and  gentle* 
men  had  ceased  to  be  rude  and  coarse  towards  each  other.  Indeed, 
the  knights,  as  they  were  called,  were  as  proud  of  their  courtesy  to 
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one  another,  and  of  their  politeness  to  ladies,  as  of  their  conrage  in 
war.  But  they  thoaght  it  beneath  them  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  the  poor,  who  were  considered  as  quite  belonging  to  them, 
and  were  obliged  to  fight  at  their  bidding,  even  against  their  own 
king.  Bat,  in  a  few  years,  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  this 
respect  in  England,  as  you  shall  hear  by-and-by. 
'  Henry  II.,  Matilda's  son,  came  to  the  throne  in  1154.  He  was 
called  Plantagenet,  and  so  were  his  descendants.  He  made  sereral 
laws  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  tried  to  be  a  usefiil,  good  king*  Bat 
Popery  disturbed  all  he  wished  to  do..  When  he  ■  tried  to  make  the 
priests  submit  to  the  laws,  they  said  they  could  only  obey  the  Pope. 
They  found  a  leader  in  Thomas  a  Becket,  one  to  whom  Henry  had 
been  especially  kind,  and  had  made  him  an  arehbishop.  Henry 
hoped  that,  as  he  was  his  friend  as  well  as  his  subject,  he  would 
help  him  to  compel  the  priests  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land.  Bat 
this  ungratefiil  man  took  the  part  of  the  Pope  against  the  King.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  Thomas  a  Becket  was  at  last  murdered  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  at  Canterbury,  owing  to  an  angiy  expression  used  by 
Henry,  implying  a  wish  he  could  get  rid  of  him;  This  made  some  of 
the  King's  servants  think  he  would  be  glad  they  should  kill  a  Becket. 
But  Henry  was  shocked  tit  the  deed,  and  he  thought  all  his  after 
troubles  were  owing  to  God's  anger. .  He  did  not  know  the  way  to 
obtain  pardon  for  his  hasty  words,  nor  did  he  grieve  so  much  becaaae 
those  words  had  caused  the  death  of  a  fellow*creatnre :  but  he  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  to  kill  a  priest^-in  a  church,  too — ^was 
almost  unpardonable. 

It  was  a  wicked  thing  of  those  ^ntlemen  to  murder  Thomas  a 
Becket.  But  a  Becket  was  a  proud  man  and  a  rebellious  subject,  and 
therefore  was  not  a  Bible  saint.  In  the  Bible,  a  saint  means  a  holy 
person ;  yet  the  Pope  declared  immediately  on  a  Becket's  death  that  be 
was  a  martyr  and  a  saint,  and  added  that  Qod  would  listen  to  prayers 
more  readily  if  made  at  his  tomb.  The  people  believed,  and  the  very 
stones  were  worn  away  by  the  knees  of  the  worshippers  who  came 
there  to  pray.  Henry  himself  went  to  a  Becket's  tomb,  and  submitted 
to  be  beaten  at  it,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Pope's  pardon. 

Poor  Henry  had  a  wicked  wife,  named  Eleanor,  whom  he  had 
married  only  for  her  rich  estates.  She  taught  his  children  to  rebel 
against  their  &ther,  and  Henry's  troubles  increased  more  and  more. 

To  please  the  priests,  Henry  became  a  persecutor  too.  In  his 
reign,  some  of  those  who  Ipew  the  Word  of  Gcd  cune  to  England, 
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and  tried  to  tMeb  the  pcofile.  Bitt  Henry  dxore  thttu  away  witii 
fltripeay  ferbado  fais  anbfeets  to  reeeiTe  them,  and  they  all  perisiied 
mtik  eeid  and  banger.  The  Jews  were  mare  peneenied  in  Henry 
IL'g  reign  tium  they  had  yet  been  in  Enghuid.  I  hare  still  to  teU 
yon  ahoat  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  which  Heaxy  undertook,  partly  to 
isake  his  sabjeots  forget  the  morder  of  Thomas  a  Beoket. 

SacnoH  3. 

Whoi  the  Normans  eonqneied  England^  they  were  ready  to  own 
tte  aatiliofifty  of  the  Pope,  as  the  Saxons  had  done,  and  in  a  shrat 
time  svooeaded  ii^trodnoing  their  bishops  into  some  of  the  chnrehes 
in  Wales.  Li  abont  a  hundred  yean  the  Nonnan  barons  had  got 
possession  of  seTsral  of  the  oasties  and  other  property  in  Wales,  and 
had  so  mneh  power  there,  that  in  1187,  when  Ghnffith,  the  last  King 
of  Wales,  died,  the  new  sorereign  was  glad  to  be  allowed  to  reign 
QDder  the  name  of  Prinee  of  Wales. 

The  Danes  of  Ireland  at  onee  made  friends  with  the  Normans  of 
Knghmd,  whom  they  eonsidartd  their  eountiymen.  The  Danes  still 
reled  aver  some  parte  of  Ireland,  and  the  cities  of  Dublin,  Wateiford, 
tnd  Limerick  were  almost  entirely  their  own.  As  soon  as  there  was 
a  Norman  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  they  began  to  have  their  bishops 
frsB  him,  instead  of  having  them  from  Uie  Chureh  in  Ireland,  and  so 
there  were  soon  two  opposing  Churches  in  Ireland — the  old  Irish 
Chureh  of  St.  Patrick,  which  refosed  to  recognise  the  Pope*s  au- 
thority, and  the  Danish  Christians,  who  used  Bomish  ceremonies  in 
thdr  chnrehes. 

Had  the  ancient  Irish  Church  been  holy  and  learned  as  of  old,  it 
m^  have  stood  against  its  foes.  But  the  great  Danish  invasion, 
and  the  ware  that  followed,  had  almost  pnt  an  end  to  that  Christian 
education  and  Gospel  preaching  which  the  Irish  once  enjoyed.  Popery 
iaersased,  till  in  1189  we  find  Malachy,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
going  over  to  consult  the  Pope  abont  the  religion  of  Ireland;  and 
thirteen  years  later  the  Pope  sent  his  legate  or  ambassador,  to  hold  a 
consultation,  with  the  bishops  there,  and  to  explain  what  he  wished 
them  to  do.  This  was  a  great  step  gained,  and  the  old  Irish  Churoh, 
K^h  ibnnerly  maintained  that  the  Bible  was  the  only  rule  of  faith, 
seems  to  have  made  little  effort  against  the  intrusion  of  Rome. 

As  soon  as  the  Pope  found  Henry  was  inclined  to  conquer  Ire- 
hod,  and  had  sent  to  ask  his  permission,  he  wrote  him  a  letter  to 
encourage  him,  bidding  him  bring  Ireland  quite  over  to  the  Church 
ef  Borne.    Perhaps  Hmuy  would  scarcely  have  thought  of  conquering 
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Ireland  if  the  Irish  chiefs  had  not  referred  to  him  in  their  civil  wars* 
There  were  at  that  time  five  kings  in  Ireland;  Leinster,  Ulster^ 
Meathy  Connanght,  and  Manster  had  each  their  king.  The  King  of 
Leinster  had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the  King  of  Connaaght^ 
who  made  himself  chief  monarch  of  Ireland.  Upon  this  the  King  o£ 
Leinster  went  to  Henry  U.  and  asked  him  to  help  him.  Henry  said 
he  could  not  go  himself,  bat  that  any  of  his  snbjects  who  were  willing 
might  go.  Several  of  the  Norman  barons  went  with  their  men,  and 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  their  leader.  He  restored  the 
King  of  Leinster  to  his  kingdom,  and  married  his  4#iighter  Eva. 

In  1171,  Henry  himself  landed  at  Waterford,  and  his  subjects  had  so 
far  conquered  the  country  that  the  kings  and  the  clergy  were  generally 
willing  to  receive  him  as  their  chief  king.  Only  the  King  of  Con- 
naught  resisted  for  a  while,  but  he  was  subdued ;  and  Henry,  true  to 
his  promise,  called  a  Council  of  the  clergy  at  Cashel,  in  Tipperary, 
A.D.  1172,  and  they  agreed  that  the  Irish  Church  should  acknowledge 
the  Pope.  However,  there  were  still  some  who  refused  to  obey  the 
new  laws,  but  as  these  died,  no  more  seem  to  have  risen  in  their 
places,  and  Ireland  was  given  over  to  Popery. 

If  the  Irish  Church  had  been  faithful  to  her  God  this  could  never 
have  been  done.  The  country  might  have  been  conquered,  and  Nor* 
man  barons  might  have  seized  the  lands  of  the  Irish  nobles;  bat  a 
Church  is  never  forsaken  by  its  God  until  it  neglects  Him. 

We  must  now  go  on  with  the  crusades. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   THIBD   CRUSADE,   AND   ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 

Section  1. 
Louis  YII.  of  France  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  IL,  in  1180, 
and  Henry  II.  of  England  died  in  1189,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Richard  I. 

The  Christians  had  kept  Jerusalem  nearly  ninety  years,  but  just  at 
that  time  it  had  been  retaken  by  a  famous  Saracen  chief  from  Egypt*, 
named  Saladin.  Saladin  was  willing  to  permit  the  pilgrims  to  visit 
the  sepulchre  as  usual,  but  the  crusaders  could  not  bear  to  lose  ih& 
city^  and  all  Europe  was  desirous  to  get  it  back.  Therefore  Richard 
of  England  and  Philip  of  France,  with  many  other  princes,  tesolved 
upon  a  third  crusade,  a.d.  1190.  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  yon  about  all 
the  crusades,  for  there  were  seven  or  eight,  and  some  of  them  were  of 
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ittle  eonseqnence,  but  this  one  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  and 
therefore  we  most  notice  it  a  little  more  particularly. 

Nerer  had  the  Mahometans  been  led  by  so  noble  a  commander, 
and  nerer  had  the  erosaders  sent  snch  armies  led  by  sneh  mighty  and 
warlike  princes.  Great  battles  were  foaght  and  cities  were  taken » 
bat  Jenisalem  was  not  won.  This  was  partly  owing  to  disputes 
among  the  cmsaderB  themselves,  and  the  crafty  Philip,  vexed  that  the 
whole  army  thought  most  of  Richard,  returned  home,  resolved  to  do 
any  injury  he  could  to  the  English  King's  dominions,  and  leaving 
orders  with  the  Kench  general  to  annoy  Richard  as  much  as  possible. 
Richard  was  brave,  and  frank,  and  generous,  but  he  was  proud  and 
rash,  and  thus  made  himself  enemies.  He  did  not  care  much  about 
this  at  first,  but  he  found  how  unwise,  as  well  as  wrong,  it  is  to  give 
any  one  cause  of  offence  needlessly.  He  became  ill,  and  was  obliged 
to  make  a  truce  with  Saladin  and  to  return  to  England.  On  his 
way  home,  a  storm  drove  him  on  the  shores  of  Germany.  There  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  made  his 
enemy  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  whom  he  was  given  up  to  the 
£mperor  of  Germany,  who  threw  him  into  prison. 

On  Philip's  return  home  he  had  persuaded  John,  Richard's 
brother,  to  endeavour  to  make  himself  King  of  England,  while 
Philip  himself  attacked  Richard's  dominions  in  France.  But  his 
subjects  were  faithful  to  him  ;  and  the  Pope,  too,  took  his  part, 
and  forbade  any  one  to  injure  him  who  had  been  so  active  and 
brave  in  the  crusades.  So  the  German  princes  agreed  to  take  a 
laige  sum,  which  Richard's  loving  subjects  were  very  willing  to  pay, 
and  to  let  England  have  back  the  king  of  whom  it  was  so  proud. 
When  he  returned,  his  brother  John  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and 
asked  his  forgiveness.     Richard  at  once  generously  pardoned  him. 

But  Richard's  proud  heart,  which  had  led  him  to  behave  so 
hao^tily  to  his  companions  in  the  Holy  Land,  made  him  think  it 
imposBLble  to  forgive  Philip,  and  he  died  while  still  engaged  in  a 
war  with  France.  In  the  circumstances  which  caused  his  death  he 
seems  to  have  shown  a  revengeful  spirit,  very  unlike  his  usual 
generous  temper.  One  of  the  Norman  Barons  had  found  a  treasure, 
wad  Richard  eovetously  insisted  on  having  the  whole.  He  was 
shot  while  besieging  a  castle  to  obtain  it  Richard,  like  his  &ther, 
persecuted  the  Jews ;  he  robbed  them  in  order  to  get  money  to  go  to 
the  Holy  Land.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  one  curious  circum- 
stance connected  with  another  crusade.     An  army  of  children  set 

15 
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off  as  crasaders  abont  the  year.  1218.  Their  superstitions  parents 
were  afraid  to  prevent  them,  beeaase  thej  were  taught  to  believe 
that  God  had  told  them  to  go  ;  and  so  the  poor,  silly,  ignorant  boys 
were  permitted  to  set  off  for  Jemsalem,  neither  knowing  the  way, 
nor  having  any  means  of  getting  food  in  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed.  They  reached  the  sea-shore,  got  into  ships  and  boats 
which  they  conld  not  manage,  and  perished  in  the  first  storm. 

The  ChristiaQS  did  not  obtain  possession  of  Jerusalem  again  till 
after  Saladin's  death,  and  even  then  they  lost  it  in  less  than  twenty 
years.  From  the  first  cmsade  to  the  last  was  about  200  years,  and 
before  a.d.  1800,  the  Mahometans  had  reconquered  the  whole  of 
Palestine.  By  that  time  the  Christians  had  given  up  the  struggle, 
and  no  longer  attempted  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the 
custom  of  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  had  nearly  ceased. 

Yon  may  suppose  that  the  poor  suffered  very  much  when  their 
kings  and  nobles,  who  ought  to  have  been  at  home  to  take  care  of 
them,  were  gone  to  the  crusades.  Yet,  amidst  all  this  evil,  the 
crusades  led  to  one  great  good.  They  brought  back  learning  to 
Europe.  We  read  that  as  Popery  got  more  power,  ignorance 
increased,  till  at  last  a  nobleman  then  knew  less  than  a  well-taught 
child  does  now.  But  when  the  princes  of  Europe  went  to  fight  with 
the  Mahometans,  and  found  most  of  their  chiefs  well  taught,  the 
Europeans  felt  ashamed,  and  began  to  study  also,  and  when  they 
returned  home,  they  brought  back  to  Europe  the  knowledge  they 
found  among  the  Saracens. 

Though  the  crusades  had  prevented  the  Turks  from  conquering 
Constantinople,  they  had  subdued  great  part  of  the  north  of  Africa. 
That  brave  Baladin  who  fought  against  our  King  Richard  was  first 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  he  ruled  over  part  of  Western  Asia. 
He  was  a  just  and  kind  monarch,  but  he  was  a  great  conqueror,  and 
therefore  wished  to  keep  up  a  large  army.  He  knew  there  were 
wandering  tribes  called  Tartars,  in  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  as  they 
were  very  strong  and  hardy,  he  thought  they  would  make  good  soldiers. 
Saladin  therefore  chose  some  who  had  been  taken  as  slaves  while 
they  were  very  young,  and  had  them  brought  up  as  Mahometaa 
soldiers.  He  called  them  Mamelukes,  and  made  them  his  guards, 
and  they  did  him  good  service,  and  were  brave  and  obedient.  Bat 
after  Saladin*s  death  they  were  unwilling  to  serve  a  new  master,  and 
in  a  short  time,  about  a.2>.  1250,  they  seized  on  Egypt,  and  chose 
one  of  themselves  for  its  Sultan.    The  Mamelukes  continued  masters 
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of  Egypt  for  more  than  260  yean ;  and  after  they  had  lost  the 

kingdom^  they  were  still  yery  powerfal  there,  nntO  1811,  when  they 

were  nearly  all  treaeheroiuly  mnrdered  by  Mehemet  All,  who  raled 

in  Egypt  at  that  time. 

Yon  will  say,  why  did  he  destroy  sneh  braye  soldiers  ?    They  had 

beeome  almost  masters  of  their  sovereigns,  like  the  guards  of  the 

Roman  Emperors,  which  we  read  about  in  ancient  history.      Ali 

despaired  of  being  able  to  make  them  obedient,  and  so  he  cmelly 

determined  to  destroy  them. 

BaonoH  2. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  earlier  times,  and  I  dare  say  yon 
remember  that,  about  700  years  after  Christ,  the  Christians  of 
Borne,  with  the  Pope  at  their  head,  refused  to  give  up  their  images 
at  the  eommand  of  their  Emperor,  and  that  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
Christians  separated  from  them  for  a  while.  You  know  they  soon 
r^umed  to  communion  with  Rome,  and  from  that  time  the  Emperors 
of  Constantinople  were  generally  respectful  to  the  Pope  for  the  next 
tvo  or  three  hundred  years. 

But  at  length  another  quarrel  arose  between  them,  and  it  was 
about  a  vety  little  matter.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  even  in  later  days, 
and  among  those  who  know  more  of  the  Bible  than  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  did,  we  have  often  seen  sects  and  parties  formed 
about  things  quite  as  trifling.  The  chief  point  of  dispute  seems  to 
have  been  whether  the  Pope  ought  to  have  made  an  alteration  in  the 
Boeene  Creed.  The  latter  part  of  that  Creed  says,  **  1  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,'*  &c.  It  seems  the  words,  "  and  the  Son,** 
were  not  in  the  Creed  at  first,  but  were  added  long  after,  yet  we  can 
eeareely  pnderstand  why  such  a  difference  should  separate  the 
Churches.  At  last  the  Pope  excommunicated  the  Greek  Christians, 
and  sent  a  messenger  to  lay  this  sentence  of  his  on  the  altar  in  the 
chief  church  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  1054. 

A  friendly  correspondence  was  sometimes  renewed  between 
Constantinople  and  Rome,  and  during  the  early  crusades  little  was 
said  about  their  differences  ;  but  the  Greek  Church  never  submitted, 
and  the  Pope  never  took  off  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

The  Greek  Church  is  in  many  respects  different  from  the 
Latin  or  Bomiah  Church.  It  is  well  to  understand  this.  The 
Greek  Christians  are,  however,  very  ignorant  and  very  superstitious, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  the  Reformation  in  Europe  scarcely  seems 
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to  have  reached  ihem  at  all.     They  have  no  images  in  their  churches, 
but  they  have  pictures  of  saints,  which  they  venerate  almost  as 
idolatronsly  as  the  Bomanists  do  their  images.     Bat  the  Greek 
prayer-book,  though  fall  of  error,  has  no  prayers  to  the  saints,  only 
to  God.     Yet  yon  may  often  see  at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  **  through 
Jesus  Chiist  and  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mother  of 
God ;  '*  or,  perhaps,  **  through  the  intercession  of*  some  other  saint, 
— ^thus  making  other  mediators,  besides  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
However,  the   articles  of  their  fkith  are  generally  scriptural,   and 
they  own  that  the  Bible  only  is  the  rule  for  Christians.     They  have 
four  princijpal  bishops,  who  are  called  Patriarchs,  and  who  live  at 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople.     Bussia  also 
belongs  to  the  Greek  Church,  but  its  Czar  is  its  Patriarch,  as  yon 
will  hear  by-and-by.     Both  American  and  English  Christians  have 
had  some  missions  amongst  the  ignorant  Greek  Churches,  which  God 
has  blessed,  and  thus  many  of  them  have  been  instructed  and  saved. 
Although  the  Bible  is  permitted,  very  few  in  the  Greek   Church 
know  anything  of  the  Bible,  and  therefore  practices  have  crept  in 
which  are  sadly  unscriptural, — for  few  know  right  from  wrong ;  but 
they  are  generally  glad  to  receive  Bibles,  and  their  bishops  do  not 
object  to  it,  except  when  they  see  that  reading  the  Scriptures  leads  their 
people  to  leave  their  Church  and  become  Protestants.     In  such  cases 
they  often  persecute,  for  if  their  people  leave  them,  they  have  no  way  to 
live,  as  tbey  depend  on  them  for  support.     This  is  the  present  state 
of  the  Greek  Church  ;  and  when  we  read  of  other  Eastern  Churches, 
such  as  the  Nestorians,  &c.,  we  must  remember  they  are  a  sort 
of  dissenting    Churches,    some    of  them   much    older    than    the 
separation  between  the  Greek  Chureh  and  the  Pope.     There  is  little 
difference  in  their  doctrine — the  Nestorians  are  perhaps  the  best,  bat 
none  of  them  preach  that  Gospel  which  the  Apostles  planted  among 
them. 

Bat  to  return  to  our  history.  When  the  Greek  Emperor  trembled 
for  his  empire,  and  the  Latin  Chiistians  were  stirred  up  to  protect 
their  pilgrims,  religious  quarrels  were  almost  forgotten  for  a  abort 
time.  But  disputes  soon  arose,  and  both  parties  thought  they  bad 
a  right  to  be  angry.  The  Emperors  complained  that  the  crusaders 
were  insolent,  and  seemed  to  think  they  were  masters  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  might  be  as  disrespectful  as  they  pleased  ;  and  the 
crusaders  declared  the  Emperors  were  very  ungrateful,  for  unless 
they  had  come  to  fight  against  the  Mahometans,  Constantinople  would 
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hxre  been  taken  long  before.  At  last  France  and  Yenioe  interfered 
m  a  qnaixel  as  to  who  ahoold  be  Emperor,  took  Constantinople,  and 
tei  np  one  of  themselTes  to  reign  there. 

The  Greeks,  however,  refused  to  be  gOTomed  by  an  emperor 
whom  they  considered  a  foreigner,  so  they  chose  a  Greek  emperor, 
who  went  to  Nice,  and  reigned  there,  while  the  Latin  emperor  reigned 
at  Ckmstantinople.  In  1261,  however,  the  Ghreek  emperor  sneeeeded 
in  eonqnering  the  Latins,  as  they  were  called,  and  returned  to  reign 
at  Constantinople.  The  Greek  emperor  had  been  assisted  by  the 
people  of  Genoa.  Genoa  was  very  powerful  at  that  time— the  great 
rival  of  Yenice.  The  Ghreek  emperor  was  grateful,  and  gave  the 
Genoese  a  place  named  Pera,  near  Constantinople,  on  the  Black 
Sea ;  and  as  they  were  great  merchants,  this  was  very  valuable  to 
them.  But  they  were  troublesome  neighbours  to  Constantinople, — 
and  indeed  the  city  had  many  enemies,  and  worst  of  all,  suffered  from 
frequent  disputes  and  violent  quarrels  among  its  own  citzens. 

Before  the  Greek  emperors  returned  to  Constantinople,  the  Tartar 
tribes,  from  amongst  whose  children  Saladin  had  chosen  his  guards, 
bsd  attacked  the  Turks,  and  alarmed  all  Asia. 


PAET  V. 

FBOM  THB  FIRST  IRRUPTION  OF  THB  TARTARS  TO  THB 
FALL  OF  THB  BASTBBN  BMPIKB. 

A.D.  1227  TO  A.D.  1453. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THX  MOGULS  AND  TABTABS  IN   ASIA,   AND  THS   CBUSADB   OF  THB 

WHITB   CB08S  IN   BUBOPB. 

SscnoN  1. 

Thb  Moguls  and  Tartars  lived  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  China. 
The  nations  of  the  South  of  Asia  had  often  been  troubled  bj  these 
warlike  but  wandering  tribes ;  and  eyen  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
the  Chinese  found  them  formidable  enemies,  and  built  a  great  wall 
to  keep  them  out,  as  we  read  in  the  Ancient  History.  But  the  war 
between  the  Tartars  and  Chinese  went  on  after  the  wall  was  built. 
At  one  time  the  Chinese  conquered  the  Tartars,  and  made  them 
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pay  tribnte;  but  about  a.d.  1200  tbe  Mognls  and  Tartars  jomed 
together  to  form  one  great  empire,  and  Zingis,  a  warlike  chief,  was 
chosen  to  be  their  first  Khan,  or  emperor.  In  1210,  Zingis  Khan 
broke  thi*ongh  the  Great  Wall,  and  began  to  conquer  China,  and  the 
Tartars  at  length  quite  subdued  it,  and  ruled  there  for  about  100  years. 
Zingis  Khan  and  his  successors  also  conquered  Persia,  and  other 
countries  of  the  Saracen  Empire.  In  1258  Holagou,  a  famous  Mogul 
chief,  took  Bagdad,  and  seizing  the  Caliph  Motassem,  he  put  him 
alive  into  a  leathern  bag,  and  dnigged  him  through  the  streets  till  he 
was  killed.  Motassem  was  the  last  Saracen  Caliph,  and  thus  ended 
the  Saracen  Empire,  of  which  Bagdad  had  been  the  capital  about  500 
years. 

These  Tartars  and  Moguls  were  not  all  of  one  religion;  some  were 
8till  idolaters,  some  called  themselves  Jews,  or  Christians,  but  the 
largest  number  were  Mahometans.  They  seem  to  have  allowed  every 
.  one  to  do  as  he  pleased  about  religion,  so  that  he  would  fight  bravely 
to  extend  their  empire.  I  fear  all  their  religions  were  wrong ;  at  any 
rate,  we  hear  of  no  kind  actions,  no  mercy  shown  to  the  conquered. 
'  Their  conquests  were  very  extensive  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia, 
and  the  mischief  they  did  was  felt  for  centuries.  They  not  only  killed 
their  enemies  in  battle,  but  they  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the  field  and 
Jbumed  up  the  cities. 

The  Tartars  also  subdued  Russia,  which  continued  subject  to  them 
till  about  1460,  though  much  of  this  time  the  descendants  of  Buric 
ruled  there  under  the  Tartars.  The  same  chief  who  had  conquered 
Bussia  ravaged  all  the  east  of  Europe,  and  marched  towards  Con- 
istantinople,  but  he  died  before  he  reached  the  city.  Another  Tartar 
^hief  settled  at  Tobolsk,  having  conquered  the  north  of  Asia. 

For  some  little  time  all  the  lesser  chiefs  o^vned  the  authority  of  the 

great  Khan,  but  after  a  while  every  Tartar  chief  became  independent, 

and  claimed  to  be  sovereign  of  his  own  province,  and  nearly  all  seem 

to  have  become  Mahometans.    The  Turks,  who  had  fought  so  bravely 

^Qgainst  the  Saracens,  had  been  quite  unable  to  oppose  these  Tartars. 

But|  about  1290,  another  tribe  of  Turks  came  from  the  west  of  the 
Caspian.  You  remember  the  first  Turks  came  from  the  east  of  that 
sea.  These  Western  Turks  were  headed  by  a  leader  named  Othmaa, 
or  Ottoman,  and  from  his  name  they  are  often  called  Ottoman  Turits. 
As  Othman  could  claim  some  relationship  with  their  famous  Emperor 
Boliman,  the  Eastern  Turks  were  ready  to  join  him.  In  1298  tke 
Ottoman  Turks  established  a  new  kingdom  in  Bithynia. 
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Have  jon  oonsidered  how  those  countries  were  to  be  pitied  which 
were  eontimiaUy  OTemm  bj  armies  of  barbarians  ?  We  who  haTO 
nerer  seen  war,  can  scarcely  imagine  how  terrible  it  is,  or  be  thankfol 
enoQgh  that  ii  ia  to  tu  only  a  horrible  story.  In  aboat  fifty  years 
the  Ottoman  Torks  passed  into  Europe.  Bat  before  I  tell  yon  of 
their  saccess,  we  most  learn  a  few  more  things  about  the  different 
conzLtries  of  Europe. 

SSCTIOX  2. 

War  is  indeed  a  fearfal  thing,  even  when  just  and  necessary ;  but 
there  are  some  wars  more  fearfal  than  others.  It  is  dreadful  to  hear 
of  hordes  .of  savages  rushing  over  cultivated  lands  and  laying  all 
desolate.  But  it  is  still  more  dreadful  when  men,  who  call  them- 
selves Christians,  arm  themselves  against  the  true  disciples  of  Christ, 
and  commit  cruelty  in  the  name  of  the  meek  and  gentle  Saviour.  I 
have  now  to  tell  you  of  such  things  as  these,  undertaken  by  crusaders 
as  soon  as  they  returned  from  fighting  with  Saladin. 

We  must  go  back  a  little.  You  know  how  early  Lyons,  in  the 
south  of  France,  received  the  Gospel,  and  how  the  heathen  emperors 
persecuted  the  Christians  there  and  in  the  country  round.  You 
know  it  was  in  the  south  of  France  that  the  Albigenses  lived,  when 
the  Paulicians  took  refage  among  them.  These  Albigenses,  you  will 
remember,  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  Church,  planted  in 
the  south  of  France  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  which  had  kept  the 
&ith  when  almost  all  the  Christian  Churches  in  the  world  had  fol- 
lowed the  errors  of  Rome.  They  were  not  at  first  called  Albigenses ; 
the  name  is  thought  to  have  been  given  them  because  so  many  of 
them  lived  at  a  place  called  Albi,  in  Languedoc,  in  France. 

About  the  year  1160  there  was  a  good  and  rich  merchant  living  at 

Lyons.     Lyons  had  then  somewhat  forgotten  its  faith,  and  it  was 

among  the  Waldenses,  in  the  north  of  Italy,   that  Peter  Waldo 

learned  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.      This  other  apostolic  Church, 

strengthened  by  those  who  had  been  taught  the  trath  by  the  holy 

Bishop  Claude,  of  Turin,  was  thus  the  means  of  Waldo's  conversion 

to  God,  and  he  immediately  became  very  anxious  for  the  salvation 

of  those  around  him.     He  began  to  teach  the  people  of  Lyons  and 

the  neighbourhood  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  having  obtained 

the  help  of  some  Christian  friends,  he  translated  the  Bible  into 

French,  that  his  countrymen  might  read  it  for  themselves.     He  was 

much  perseeuted,  and  at  last  obliged  to  leave  Lyons*  and  retire  to 

*  There  is  still  a  faithful  hand  of  helievera  in  Lyons,  but  the  eity  is  now 
ehiefly  remaikable  as  the  spot  ohoeen  by  the  Chnroh  of  Borne  for  the  centre 
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Bohemia.  He  preached  to  the  Bohemians  many  years,  and  died 
amongst  them.  This  Peter  Waldo  was  so  famons,  that  some  writers 
tell  us  that  the  Christians  who  lived  in  northern  Italy,  in  the  Vandois- 
valleys  among  the  Alps,  were  never  called  Waldenses  hefore  his 
time,  and  that  they  derived  the  name  from  him. 

These  interesting  events  took  place  while  Loais  YII.  was  reigning 
in  France,  and  attention  was  at  length  called  to  the  many  heretics, 
as  the  Pope  called  them,  who  were  to  he  found  in  that  kingdom. 
The  famous  crusade  of  Bichard  I.  and  Philip  II.  saved  them  for  & 
time,  but  when  Philip  returned  to  France,  he  began  another  crusade. 
The  warriors  wore  white  crosses,  instead  of  red  ones,  and  they  fought 
in  their  own  land  and  against  their  fellow-countrymen. 

The  crusaders  were  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  his  zeal 
was  quickened  by  a  promise  that  he  should  rule  over  the  provincea 
he  conquered.  These  new  crusaders  had  undertaken  a  difficult  work» 
The  Albigenses  filled  whole  provinces,  and  the  nobles  of  these  pro- 
vinces held  the  same  &ith  with  the  poor,  and  were  ready  to  defend 
it.  After  all,  they  were  few  against  the  great  army  Philip  could 
bring,  but  they  were  very  brave,  and  knowing  they  had  no  mercy 
to  hope  for,  unless  they  gave  up  the  truth,  they  resolved  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last.  Baymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  whose  sub- 
jects  they  were,  and  his  nephew,  Baymond  Boger,  tried  in  vain  to 
save  the  Albigenses  from  the  cruel  PhUip.  Much  civil  war  and 
bloodshed  followed,  not  only  in  Philip's  persecuting  reign,  but  in. 
those  of  his  successors.  Sometimes  the  Albigenses  seemed  victoriouB- 
for  a  while,  and  Simon  de  Montfort  was  defeated  and  slain.  But 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Kings  of  France  again  and  again,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  YIII.  they  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  though   that  monarch  died   before   the  war  was  quite 

finished. 

Section  8. 

This  was  eveiywhere  a  time  of  great  persecution  to  all  Christians 
who  obeyed  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  the  Jews  also.  You  will  hear 
much  of  this  as  we  read  more  of  the  history  of  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  and,  that  you  may  understand  it  better,  I  will  tell  you  a 
little  about  two  Bomanists  who  lived  in  France  at  that  time,  and  who 
strove  each  to  make  a  party  to  himself.    Their  names  were  Dominic 

of  its  missionary  efforts  against  the  Protestant  countries  of  the  west.  Most 
of  the  attempts  made  in  this  country  (for  instance)  to  promote  Popery,  origi. 
nate  at  Lyons,  and  are  regulated  by  a  sort  of  committee  there,  to  which 
Borne  has  granted  authority. 
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and  Fnmeis ;  their  followers  were  called  friars,  or  frem^  from  a 
Freneh  word  meaniDg  brothers.  Thej  pretended  to  live  by  begging, 
and  took  a  tow  to  be  poor.  Yet,  in  process  of  time,  we  find  friars 
yety  rich.  Dominic  and  Francis  were  great  enemies,  and  their  fol- 
lowers always  kept  np  the  quarrel  after  their  masters  were  dead. 
Francis  taaght  the  doctrine,  so  opposed  by  Bernard,  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  bom  without  sin.* 

Dominie  inyented  a  new  way  to  frighten  people  from  reading  the 
Bible,  which  he  saw  had  made  the  Albigenses  sach  enemies  of  Rome. 
The  Pope  approved  of  his  plan,  and  gave  him  power  to  find  oat  and 
ponish  any  who  favoured  the  Albigenses  and  other  so-called  heretics. 
It  was  Dominic's  plan  that  there  should  be  persons  appointed  by  the 
Pope  as  inquisitors,  or  inquirers  about  heresy,  as  they  called  it. 
Dominic  was  the  first  inquisitor,  and  we  see  how  he  used  his  power 
against  the  Albigenses. 

In  1204  the  Pope  appointed  inquisitors  at  Borne,  that  those  who 
refosed  to  submit  to  the  Pope  might  be  punished.  Special  prisonff 
for  the  punishment  of  heretics  were  afterwards  established  in  different 
countries.  This  was  first  done  in  Spain,  and  in  that  inquisition  there 
were  more  cruelties  committed  than  in  any  other.  After  a  while  the 
people  grew  so  afraid  of  the  inquisitors,  that  they  did  not  dare  to 
refiise  to  open  their  doors,  for  the  ofiScers  to  take  away  father,  mother, 
or  brother,  nor  did  any  one  ask  where  their  friends  were  going,  or 
what  was  done  with  them.  The  poor  prisoners  frequently  did  not 
know  why  they  were  put  into  the  horrid  inquisition,  and  they  were 
often  tortured,  and  sometimes  starved  to  death,  but  none  knew  about 
it.  Now  and  then  a  prisoner  was  released,  and  at  times  several  were 
brought  out  and  publicly  burned,  or  otherwise  punished.  If  I  were 
to  tell  you  the  tortures  sometimes  inflicted  in  the  inquisition,  it  would 
make  your  heart  ache.  All  that  the  martyrs  suffered  will  never  be 
known  till  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

In  some  countries  there  were  inquisitors,  but  the  prisoners  were 
put  into  the  common  prisons.  This  was  the  way  in  France.  Some 
£bw  countries,  and  amongst  them  our  own,  never  had  any  inquisitors 
or  inquisition,  but  the  regular  judges  of  the  land  punished  those  who 
protested  against  the  errors  of  Popery.    At  first  sight  this  may  appear 

as  bad,  but  the  very  fact  of  all  being  public,  prevented  much  cruelty 

» 
*  This  nsBeriptural  doctrine  has  from  that  time  been  believed  by  a  portion 
of  the  Chnzeh  of  Borne,  bat  on  December  8,  1854,  the  Pope  made  a  decree 
thai  all  BomaniatB  must  beUeve  it  as  an  article  of  their  creed. 
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which  would  have  been  done  in  private ;  and  besides,  the  holy  testi- 
mony and  meek  endurance  of  the  martyrs  often  led  others  to  seek 
that  knowledge  which  had  supported  them.  But  the  inquisitor* 
had  a  right  to  punish  secretly  and  without  trial,  and  they  often, 
did  so/^ 

The  Waldenses  had  their  share  of  the  persecution  in  those  days, 
though  their  valleys  were  not  easily  reached.  They,  like  the  Albi- 
genses,  were  ready  to  fight  for  their  religion.  Soldiers  were  sent 
4igain  and  again  to  conquer  them.  Perhaps  the  winter  of  1400  was 
the  saddest  the  Waldenses  had  ever  known,  for  in  the  very  coldest 
weather  their  cruel  persecutor,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  drove  them  from 
their  homes,  to  the  snow  among  the  mountains.  Many  were  frozen 
to  death.  It  was  most  painful  to  see  the  little  children  lie  on  the 
ground  stiff  and  dead.  Some  of  the  persecuted  Waldenses  found 
caves  among  the  mountains,  and  crept  in  for  a  little  rest  and  warmth ; 
but  their  enemies  discovered  where  they  were  hidden,  and  putting 
«traw  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  a  great  many 
were  sufibcated  by  the  smoke.  At  length  the  Waldenses  raised  an 
army,  and  compelled  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  leave  them  in  peace. 

Which  would  you  choose  to  be,  one  of  the  poor  Waldenses  or  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  ?  It  is  only  the  grace  of  God  that  can  keep  us  from 
being  ashamed  or  afraid  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake.  A  man  or  child 
who  can  be  laughed  into  doing  wrong,  will  soon  be  frightened  into 
becoming  a  persecutor,  if  he  finds  he  must  either  do  this  or  be 
himself  persecuted. 

I  told  you  the  Inquisition  persecuted  the  Jews.  The  Church  of 
Eome  has  always  persecuted  them.  In  those  dark  ages  they  were 
•driven  from  country  to  country.  They  were  obliged  sometimes  to  live 
in  a  particular  part  of  the  towns,  and  to  wear  a  particular  dress. 
Philip  n.  of  France  banished  them  from  that  land  to  seize  their  riches, 
and  a  few  years  after  permitted  them  to  return  if  they  paid  him  large 
sums  of  money.  About  100  years  after  Philip's  death  the  Jews  in 
France  were  accused  of  plotting  with  the  Turks  to  poison  the  springs 
of  water,  and  causing  a  plague  which  then  raged.  The  people  rose 
against  them  ever3rwhere,  murdered  them,  robbed  them,  or  banished 
them.  In  Germany  any  one  might  beat  a  Jew.  In  Borne  and  Spain 
they  were  even  worse  treated.    All  Europe  seemed  at  war  with  them. 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  name  of  Inqniaitor  was 
applied  to  the  judges  appointed  to  search  oat  and  destroy  the  so^salled  heresy 
of  the  liolhirds,  bat  teeremf  of  punishment  was,  in  the  darkest  timss,  too 
un-English  to  be  pennitted  in  this  country. 
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Bat  "  GoA  had  not  cast  off  his  people,"  whom  He  had  chosen. 
(Bom.  zi.  1,  2.)  AH  this  He  had  foretold.  It  was  His  jast  punish* 
ment  to  them  for  their  continued  unhelief  and  rejection  of  Christ. 
God  is  just,  hut  in  pennitting  this  chastisement  from  Him  to  be 
executed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  malicious  inflicters  of  these 
sermties  are  not  excused.  If  jou  will  read  Isaiah  li.  17  to  the  end, 
and  Obadiah  from  the  10th  Terse,  you  will  see  what  God  threatens 
against  the  persecutors  of  His  people.  England  shared  in  this  sin, 
but  I  hope  God  has  pardoned  us,  for  it  was  done  in  the  days  of  Popish 
ignorance ;  and  as  at  the  Reformation  England  came  out  of  Borne, 
we  trast  we  shaU  not  '*  receive  of  her  plagues."  (Bct.  rviii.  4.)  You 
will  find  an  interesting  account  in  Bomans  xi.  of  the  fature  of  the 
Jews.  England  has  been  foremost  in  the  efforts  to  teach  the  Jews 
and  to  lead  them  to  Jesus,  that  so  the  **  remnant,"  or  little  number 
spoken  of  in  that  chapter  (ver.  6),  may  be  increased.  So  we  hope 
when  ''  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  "  (ver.  26),  England  may  be  amongst 
those  Gentiles  made  rich  by  ''  their  fulness."  (Ver.  12.)  But  in  the 
dark  ages,  when  the  Jews  felt  the  cruelty  of  those  calling  themselves 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  saw  the  idols  set  up  in  the  churohes  to  be 
worshipped,  they  must  have  thought  the  word  Christian  another  name 
for  a  persecnting  idolater. 

In  the  next  chapters  we  shall  hear  more  of  English  and  French 
history. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

THE   WABB   BETWEEN   ENGLAND,   WALES,   AND   SCOTLAND. 

Section  1. 

The  English  king  we  last  read  of  was  Biohard  I.  He  died  in  1199, 
and  left  no  children.  Geoffrey,  his  next  brother,  died  before  him, 
therefore  Arthur,  Geoffirey*s  son,  ought  to  have  reigned.  But 
Bichard*s  youngest  brother,  John,  of  whose  ill  coudact  we  read  before, 
«)Btnved  to  make  himself  king,  and  cruelly  murdered  his  nephew, 
Arthur.  You  will  not  expect  to  hear  much  good  of  him ;  indeed,  he 
was  a  weak  and  wicked  Prince,  yet  in  his  reign  the  poor  man's  liberty 
was  secured  in  England. 

John  was  so  foolish,  that  though  he  began  by  refusing  to  obey  the 
Pope,  yet  he  dared  not  meet  him  boldly,  for  as  soon  as  the  trial  came, 
and  the  Pope  threatened  to  take  away  his  crown,  he  submitted,  like 
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a  coward  as  he  was,  to  allow  himself  to  he  treated  as  if  he  were  a  slave. 
Then  he  offended  all  his  harons  (or  nohles)  hy  his  had  goyemment, 
and  they  saw  they  mnst  do  something  to  make  their  king  act  wisely 
and  jnstly.     They  met  to  consider  the  matter,  and  wrote  a  paper  of 
laws  for  the  conntry,  which  they  asked  the  king  to  sign,  a.d.  1215* 
He  was  not  willing,  hat  he  feared  to  say  No.    This  paper  of  laws 
was  called  the  Magna  Charta,  or  Great  Charter  of  England,  and  it 
deserved  the  name,  for  it  was  the  beginning  of  liberty  to  the  poor.   For 
in  the  paper  which  these  good  barons  drew  up,  they  declared  that  as 
they  would  not  be  governed  badly  themselves,  neither  wonld  they  desire 
to  be  tyrants  over  others.     And  they  promised  in  this  Charter  that 
they  wonld  see  every  poor  man  had  justice  done  him,  as  well  as  every 
rich  man,  and  that  all  they  asked  of  the  king  they  would  give  to  their 
own  dependents.     In  many  other  countries  the  nobles  took  care  of 
their  own  rights,  but  in  England  alone  did  the  nobles  take  care  of  the 
rights  of  others.  In  this  reign  Normandy  ceased  to  belong  to  England, 
and  John  died  in  open  war  with  his  subjects,  who  had  invited  Louis 
of  France,  afterwards  Louis  YIII.,  to  aid  them  in  dethroning  him. 

You  will  like  to  know  that  coals  were  first  dug  at  Newcastle  in 
John's  time. 

John  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  III.,  in  1216.  In  hiB 
reign  something  like  our  present  House  of  Commons  began.  Henry 
was  a  weak  prince,  and  his  barons  were  very  rebellious,*  and  had  it 
not  been  for  his  son  Edward,  he  could  not  have  kept  his  crown  at  alL 
Even  with  his  help,  Henry  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner.  Edward  L 
came  to  the  throne  in  1272.  He  was  brave  and  active,  and  checked 
the  power  of  the  barons. 

The  Welsh  had  long  been  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  English. 
Id  the  late  wars  thoy  had  aided  the  barons  against  their  king,  and 
when  Edward  came  to  the  throne,  the  Prince  of  Wales  refused  him 
the  homage  which  the  sovereigns  of  England  had  claimed  from  the 
time  Wales  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom.  This  seemed  nnwise,  for 
though  their  mountains  made  their  conquest  very  difficult,  they  were 
at  that  time  divided  among  themselves.     Their  laws  were  bad,  and 

*  De  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  headed  these  rebelliouB  barons.  H& 
was  son  to  that  Simon  de  Montfort  who  had  led  the  French  crusaders  in 
Philip  II.*s  reign.  Philip  II.  obliged  the  barons  who  had  estates  both  in 
England  and  France  to  choose  whether  they  wished  to  be  considered  English 
or  French  nobles,  and  in  consequence,  the  eldtst  son  of  Simon  de  Montfori 
took  the  French  estates,  and  the  second  brother  came  to  the  estates  in  Eng- 
land, and  rebelled  against  Henzy  III. 
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their  Christum  Ghmeh,  onee  ghining  as  a  hright  light,  had  bdcome 

dim,  and  qnarreb  in  the  family  of  their  Prinoe  distorbed  the  govem- 

meni     Yet  when  Prince  Llewellyn  was  killed  in  battle,  and  his 

brother  Dand  was  taken  prisoner,  it  was  most  nx^ast  of  Edward  to 

pot  Da?id  to  death  as  a  traitor,  for  he  was  only  fighting  for  his 

eoontry.     Edward's  son  was  bom  at  Gamarron,  the  capital  of  Wales, 

and  from  this  time,  1288,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sovereign  of  England 

has  been  called  Prince  of  Wales.     The  Welsh,  however,  remained  a 

separate  people,  and  it  was  not  tiU  after  the  Reformation  that  laws 

were  passed  permitting  the  Welsh  to  send  members  to  the  English 

Pariiament,  and  causing  Wales  to  be  governed  by  English  laws. 

Edward  I.  was  a  great  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  and  drove  them  all, 

15,000  in  nnmber,  oat  of  England.    They  did  not  return  for  850 

years,  till  the  time  of  Cromwell.  « Edward's  next  war  was  against 

Seothmd. 

SscnoN  2. 

The  early  histoiy  of  Scotland  is  one  of  war  and  bloodshed.  Some 
improvement  began  when  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
mairied  the  King  of  Scotland,  for  she  was  a  gentle  and  pious  lady, 
and  did  much  to  civilize  the  country.  Malcolm,  her  husband,  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  were  frequently  at  war.  He  helped  the 
poor  Saxons  all  he  could,  for  the  sake  of  his  Queen. 

After  Henry  I.  of  England  had  married  Malcolm*s  daughter, 
there  was  peace  for  some  time,  and  David  I.,  who  became  King  of 
Scotland  in  1124,  madd  many  good  laws  for  his  country  ;  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  civil  war  between  Stephen  and  Matilda,  he  added 
Northnmberland  to  his  dominions.  You  will  think  the  Scotch  and 
English  were  always  quarrelling.  One  great  cause  of  dispute  was 
that  the  English  sovereigns  were  longing  to  reign  over  the  whole 
island,  and  insisted  on  it  that  the  Scotch  kings  were  their  vassals. 
Bichard  I.,  however,  determining  to  keep  his  kingdom  in  peace,  gave 
up  all  claim  upon  Scotland  for  a  sum  of  money,  before  he  went  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

Edward  I.,  whose  sister  was  married  to  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland, 
was  as  desirous  to  possess  the  whole  island  as  his  ancestors  had 
been;  and  when  Alexander  died,  leaving  a  little  granddaughter 
Queen  of  Scotland,  he  proposed  to  marry  her  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Scotch  consented;  but  the  little  Queen  Margaret  also  died. 
Thero  were  thirteen  different  persons  who  then  claimed  the  crown,  and 
they  asked  Edward  to  decide  who  ought  to  be  king.   Edward  thought 
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{his  would  be  a  good  opportanity  to  get  Scotland  for  himself.  He  there- 
fore took  possession  of  the  strongest  places  in  that  conntry,  as  if  to  hold 
them  for  their  new  king.  He  then  insisted  that  whoeyer  reigned  mast 
acknowledge  him  as  the  superior  king  in  Scotland.  For  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  crown  they  seem  too  readily  to  have  yielded.  The  two 
persons  who  had  the  best  claim  were  Robert  Bruce  and  John  Baliol. 
Edward  decided  for  Baliol,  who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown, 
though,  judging  from  Edward's  after  conduct,  we  may  suppose  thai 
was  less  his  reason,  than  because  he  saw  Baliol  would  be  more  easily 
managed  than  Bruce,  his  principal  rival,  would  have  been.  Edward 
scarcely  allowed  him  anything  more  than  the  name  of  king,  and  the 
Scots  declared  at  last  that  they  would  submit  to  Edward  no  longer, 
and  Baliol  saw  he  must  choose  between  his  subjects  and  the  King  of 
England.  He  chose  to  lead  his  subjects  against  Edward,  but  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 

Then  Edward  ruled  in  Scotland  till  the  people  found  a  new  leader 
in  a  valiant  Scotch  gentleman,  named  William  Wallace,  who  drove 
the  English  out  of  Scotland,  and  invaded  England  in  its  turn. 
Edward  came  in  person  against  him  ;  he  met  Edward's  army  at 
Falkirk,  a  town  in  the  Scotch  county  of  Stirling,  1298,  and  was 
entirely  defeated.  Yet  for  eight  years  he  maintained  the  war  against 
all  the  power  of  England.  At  length  he  was  betrayed  and  taken 
prisoner.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  Edward  put  him  to  death,  as 
though  he  had  been  a  rebellious  subject  and  a  traitor. 

Edward  then  hoped  to  rule  Scotland  in  peace,  but  he  was  mistaken. 
A  grandson  of  that  Robert  Bruce  who  had  been  Baliol's  rival  claimed 
the  kingdom,  and  headed  the  Scotch  against  England.  He  was 
crowned  at  Scone  in  1806,  but  for  some  time  he  had  only  the  name 
of  a  king.  Edward  made  every  effort  to  take  him  prisoner  or  to  kill 
him,  and  often  his  danger  was  very  great.  He  had  to  hide  himself 
in  the  wildest  places,  and  his  escapes  were  often  most  extraordinaiy. 
What  would  have  been  the  end  if  Edward  I.  had  lived  some  years 
longer,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  he  died  the  year  after  Bruce  was  crowned, 
and  his  son,  Edward  II.,  had  none  of  his  father's  talent.  At  the  great 
battle  of  Bannockbnm,  Bruce  defeated  him  and  destroyed  nearly  all 
his  army.  This  battle  left  Scotland  free,  and  Bruce,  who  was  called 
Robert  I.,  reigned  over  that  country  till  his  death."*" 

*  Edward  I.  conquered  Berwick,  and  from  that  time  the  English  always 
claimed  it,  though  dispntes  about  it  continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  rv\, 
since  which  it  has  been  retained  by  England. 
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The  norfhem  Irisb,  delighted  witii  the  niccess  of  Bruce  in  Seot- 
hmd,  innted  him  to  eome  and  set  them  free  from  England.  Robert 
could  not  go  himself^  bnt  he  sent  his  brother  Edward,  who  fooght 
neairij  three  years  against  the  English,  and  was  erowned  King  of 
Ireland  at  Dnndalk,  in  Lonth.  Bat  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  there 
in  1818,  and  I  think  the  only  thing  be  accomplished  was  to  make 
the  eonntry  desolate,  and  to  cause  a  frightful  famine. 

Edward  II.  was  a  foolish  prince,  and  displeased  his  nobles  by 
dioosing  nnworthj  favonrites.  He  was  murdered  by  a  conspiracy,  in 
which  his  own  wife  joined,  1827.  Edward  III.,  his  son,  was  a  child 
when  he  was  placed  on  the  throne.  He  grew  up  a  veiy  warlike 
mottflTch.  He  had  an  excellent  wife,  named  Philippa,  and  five  brave 
sons,  who  were  the  first  dukes  in  England.  Ho  might  have  been  a 
most  useful  sovereign  had  he  not  unhappily  been  tempted  by  the 
desire  to  conquer  France.  Before  I  tell  you  about  him,  we  must 
read  a  little  more  of  French  history. 

Peihaps  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edwsrd  I.  there  were  only  two  clocks  in  the  whole  kingdom,  one  at 
Westminster,  the  other  at  Canterbury. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

WABS  BETWEEN   ENGLAND   AND   FRANCE. 

Section.  1. 

You  know  we  read  that  the  nobles  of  France  were  like  little  kings, 
each  in  his  own  part  of  the  country.  By  degrees,  the  King  of  France 
got  more  power  into  his  hands,  and  then  the  nobles  made  laws  with 
him  how  the  French  were  to  be  governed.  But  these  nobles  did  not 
promise,  like  those  of  England,  that  all  the  good  laws  made  for  them 
should  also  be  observed  in  governing  the  poor.  The  proud  French 
nobles  did  not  care  for  the  poor,  but  oppressed  them  very  much. 

Philip  II.  had  been  succeeded  by  Louis  Yin. ;  bnt  he  only 
zeigned  three  years,  and  left  his  wife,  Blanche,  to  govern  the  kingdom 
far  his  young  son,  Louis  IX.  Blanche  was  an  excellent  Queen,  very 
anxious  to  do  good  to  the  poor  and  to  educate  her  son  carefully. 
She  succeeded  so  well,  that  Louis  IX.  was  reckoned  one  of  France's 
best  kings.  He  was  so  watchful  over  his  own  conduct,  and  so  diligent 
as  a  king,  that,  though  his  religion  was  full  of  superstition,  I  cannot 
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help  hoping  he  was  a  trae  thongh  ignorant  Christian.  Some  of  his 
eonrtiers  laughed  at  his  spending  so  much  of  his  spare  time  in  reading 
and  prayer ;  hat  when  he  heard  of  it  he  only  said,  **  No  one  would 
have  hlamed  me  had  I  spent  that  time  in  idle  sports."  It  was  a 
great  pity  such  a  man  should  not  have  imderstood  how  much  more 
he  would  have  heen  in  the  way  of  duty  in  staying  at  home  and 
taking  care  of  his  people,  than  in  going  to  the  crusades.  He  died 
at  Tunis,  where  he  had  gone  to  fight  the  Mahometans,  and  he 
seemed  in  his  death  to  he  putting  his  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation, 
1270. 

His  son,  Philip  HI.,  made  peace  with  the  Turks,  hut  was  con- 
tinually quarrelling  with  the  Pope,  heing  determined  that,  if 
Boniface  VIU.  ruled  in  spiritual  matters,  he  would  govern  in  temporal 
ones  in  his  own  kingdom.  You  would  he  astonished  if  I  were  to 
copy  for  you  some  of  the  insolent  letters  which  Boniface  wrote  to 
Philip.  His  son,  Philip  IV.,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
he  was  so  ind^ant  that  he  attacked  Boniface,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  when  he  had  got  him  into  his  power,  acted  towards  him  in  a  veiy 
ungenerous  manner.  After  the  death  of  Boniface,  Philip  succeeded 
in  getting  one  of  his  owi)  subjects  made  Pope,  as  Clement  V.,  a.d. 
1805.  They  agreed  together  very  well,  and  Philip  persuaded  the 
new  Pope  to  come  and  live  in  his  dominions  at  Avignon.  The  Pope 
afterwards  bought  Avignon,  and  retained  it  till  the  French  Revolution. 
Even  now  it  looks  almost  like  an  Italian  city.  The  Popes  lived  there 
for  seventy  years.  They  went  at  first  because  the  Emperors  of 
Geimany  were  too  powerful  for  them  in  Bome,  but,  no  doubt,  that 
step  weakened  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  Philip  IV. 
helped  Baliol  against  England.  When  he  died,  in  1814,  he  left 
three  sons,  Louis  X.,  Philip  V.,  and  Charles  lY.,  who  all  reigned  in 
turn,  and  left  no  sons  to  succeed  them. 

I  must  tell  you  something  connected  with  French  histoiy,  which 
took  place  in  Sicily,  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  IX.  and  his  successors. 
The  last  Norman  king  of  Sicily  had  died,  leavmg  no  son,  and  the 
Sicilians  chose  a  relative  of  their  late  king  to  reign,  and  afterwards 
his  infant  son  became  their  sovereign.  Just  then  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa.  Emperor  of  Germany,  had  died,  and  his  son,  Henry  YI.» 
became  Emperor.  Henry  very  much  wished  to  add  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  to  his  dominions,  and  he  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity,  for  his  wife  was  aunt  to  the  last  Norman  king.  Heniy 
took  the  little  king  and  the  leading  nobles,  and  treated  them  so 
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eraeUy,  that  his  wife  pat  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Sicilians,  and 
they  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Emperor  to  act  with  more  gentleness. 
After  his  deaths  1198,  his  son  reigned  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  well 
as  in  Germany,  and  the  Crown  continued  in  his  family  till,  in  1265, 
the  Pope  offered  to  give  it  to  Charles  of  Anjon,  who  was  brother  to 
Lonis  IX.  of  France.  He  hoped,  if  Charles  were  made  king,  he  would 
assist  him  in  his  wars  against  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Charles 
was  opposed  by  Prince  Conradin.  He  immediately  attacked  the 
yoong  prince,  who  had  a  far  better  right  to  the  kingdom.  The  next 
year  he  took  him  prisoner,  and  beheaded  him,  1208. 

The  Sicilians  were  very  angry,  and  took  a  fearful  revenge ;  for  in 
one  dreadful  night,  a.d.  1282,  they  murdered  nearly  every  French- 
man in  fhe  island.  We  are  told  that  8,000  persons  thus  lost  their 
lives.  Charles  was  determined  to  punish  the  Sicilians,  but  they  were 
helped  by  one  of  the  princes  of  Spain,  who  had  married  a  lady  related 
to  their  brave  Norman  kings,  and  Sicily  became  connected  with 
Spain,  and  remained  so  very  many  years.  At  first  Naples  continued 
to  have  its  own  king,  or  to  be  under  the  Emperor ;  but  about  a.d. 
1500,  Naples  was  also  united  to  Spain. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  French  history.  No  important  event 
took  place  daring  the  short  reigns  of  the  three  sons  of  Philip  lY. 
The  youngest  of  them  was  sacceeded,  in  1328,  by  his  cousin,  Philip 
TL,  called  Philip  of  Valois,  and  with  him  Edward  III.  began  his 
wars  with  France,  declaring  that  the  crown  of  France  bolongoJ  of 
right  to  himself.  Edward's  mother  was  sister  to  the  last  French 
king,  and  as  this  king,  whose  name  was  Charles  IV.,  died  without  a 
son  to  sacceed  him,  Edward  said  that  he,  who  was  Charles's  sister's 
son,  ought  to  be  king,  instead  of  Charles's  cousm,  Philip  of  Yalois. 
Bat  there  was  a  law  in  France  that  every  woman  should  be  set  aside 
in  the  Boyal  family;  therefore  it  was  not  the  custom  to  consider 
king's  daughters  or  their  children  as  likely  to  reign  in  France.  Now, 
every  nation  may  make  laws  for  its  own  government,  so  that  those 
laws  are  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  and  Edward  would  have 
done  better  had  he  remained  in  England,  and  made   his  people 

happy. 

Section  2 

There  was  much  discontent  among  the  poor  of  France  at  that  time. 

The   peasants  had  obtained  a  few  privileges,  especially  in  the  reign 

of  Louis  IX. ;  but  the  nobles,  far  from  protecting  them,  and  assisting 

them  to  keep  these  privileges,  only  oppressed  them.    The  nobles 

10 
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paid  no  taxes,  and  seemed  to  think  they  were  born  merely  to  please 
themselves.  It  is  not  likely  that  people  thus  treated  will  fight  weU 
for  their  conntry ;  and  thus  Edward  and  his  hraye  son  the  Blaek 
Prince,  with  a  small  army  of  loyal  Englirii,  were  able  to  defeat  aa 
immense  force  which  Philip  VI.  led  against  him,  and  to  win  the  great 
battle  of  Cressy,  August  28, 1846.  He  next  took  the  strong  town  of 
Calais,  which  yon  will  find  on  the  coast  of  France  where  it  comes 
nearest  to  England.  The  people  of  Calais  were  very  brave,  and 
would  not  give  np  their  town  till  they  were  almost  starved.  When 
they  found  they  must  yield,  Edward  declared  that  unless  six  of  their 
most  noble  citizens  would  come  out  with  ropes  on  their  necks,  ready 
to  die  for  their  townsmen,  he  would  spare  no  one.  Eustace  de  St. 
Pierre,  and  ^Ye  of  his  brave  friends,  instantly  offered  themselves, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  petitions  of  his  nobles,  Edward  ordered  them 
to  be  hanged.  He  was,  however,  spared  this  sin,  for  his  qneen» 
Philippa,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  would  not  rise*  till  she  had 
obtained  their  lives.  I  think  Edward  himself  was  glad  afterwards, 
for  when  he  gave  up  the  houses  in  Calais  to  his  soldiers,  he  suffered 
these  courageous  men  to  go  to  their  own  homes.  Calais  belonged  to 
England  till  the  reign  of  Mary.  Edward  made  other  conquests 
in  France,  and  left  Edward  the  Black  Prince  to  rule  there  for 
him. 

In  1850,  John  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  six  years 
afterwards  the  Black  Prince  won  a  great  battle  over  him  at  Poictiers, 
although  the  French  army  was  five  times  as  laige  as  the  EngUah. 
Jebn  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  but  the  Blaek  Prince  reomved  him 
as  an  honoured  guest,  and  paid  him  eveiy  kind  of  attention  which 
might  comfort  him  in  his  misfortunes.  The  Dauphin  '^'  (or  eldest^ 
son  of  the  King  of  France)  was  very  young,  and  the  people  needed  aa 
abler  governor.  Discontent  increased,  and  at  length  the  poor  todc  up 
arms  against  the  nobles,  and  much  blood  was  shed  before  peace  could 
be  restored.  But  no  good  laws  were  made,  and  the  nobles  oontinned 
to  seek  their  own  pleasure. 

When  these  disturbances  were  passed,  the  Dauphin  was  appointed 
governor  for  his  father ;  but  his  cousin,  the  King  of  Navazre,  laid 
claim  to  the  chief  authority,  and  much  civil  war  followed.  After  four 
years,  John  was  allowed  to  return  to  France,  on  condition  that  his 

*  Philip  VI.  pnxohafled  Dauphiny  from  it«  Duke,  who,  being  ohildloBa, 
retired  into  a  monastery.  From  this  time  the  eldest  son  of  the  kings  of 
Fiance  was  called  the  Dauphin. 
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jonager  sobs  ahookl  ramaiii  in  tha  enatody  of  the  Eoglish  nntO 
Ilk  imiuom  wm  paid.  These  jovng  prinoes,  howeTer,  Tory  dis- 
koBonnhiy  eseeped,  though  kindly  ireftied«  and  returned  home.  Joha» 
unable  to  make  his  sons  do  their  daty,  thought  his  truth  would  be 
doid>ted  in  England;  and,  to  prore  tiiat  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
bnaking  the  ^omise  to  the  English,  he  retomed  to  London,  delivered 
himself  op  a  prisoner  again,  and  died  in  England.  The  Danphia 
beesae  Charles  Y.  in  1864,  and  having  grown  older  and  learned 
experience,  he  soon  showed  extraordinary  talents,  and  got  the  country 
into  a  better  state.  He  won  back  several  of  Edward's  boasted  con- 
fueets,  and  Edward  had  also  the  grief  of  seeing  his  son,  the  Black 
Prince,  die  be£]re  him,  1876,  and  all  England  lamented  his  death. 
He  was  called  the  Black  Prince  from  the  colour  of  his  armour.  He 
left  a  son,  who,  the  next  year,  became  Eichard  11.  by  the  death  of  his 
giandfiither.  During  his  reign  Charles  continued  to  recover  from 
Ei^^land  those  French  provinces  of  which  Edward  III.  had  obtained 
possession,  till,  in  1880,  he  died,  it  is  said,  from  the  effects  of  poison 
^ven  him  by  his*  old  enemy,  the  King  of  Navarre. 

In  tiie  mean  lime,  Bichard  11.,  though  he  had  shown  much  promise 
in  his  early  years,  proved  himself,  as  he  grew  older,  to  be  weak  and 
tjramiica],  and  there  were  rebellions  and  discontents  among  the 
people,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to  control.  EEis  cousin,  Henry, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  tempted  by  the  foolish  conduct  of  Bichard, 
snd  by  injuries  he  himself  had  received  from  him,  to  make  himself 
King.  And  this  was  the  cause  of  those  sad  civil  wars  between  the 
Dribss  of  Yoric  iwd  Lancaster,  which,  about  fifty  years  afterwards,  filled 
England  with  bloodshed  and  misery.  If  Bichard  11.  had  been  a  wise 
man,  and  Henry  an  obedient  subject,  these  wars  would  never  have 
happened.  Henry  was  made  king,  as  Henry  lY.,  in  1899,  and  even 
h€  frmnd  some  difficulty  in  keeping  down  his  rebellious  subjects. 
B«t  he  subdued  them  all,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  his  son,  Heuy  Y., 
wIk»  eame  to  the  throne  in  1418.  Henry  Y.  was  as  brave  a  man  as 
his  fidiier,  and,  like  Edward  III.,  he  declared  he  ought  to  be  King 
of  Fxaoee,  and  aotnally  succeeded  in  making  himself  so. 

Yon  remember,  I  have  no  doubt,  how  Charles  T.  had  retrieved  the 
boD0Br  of  his  country.  He  was  a  wise  and  prosperous  king,  but  in 
the  ragn  of  his  son,  Charles  YI.,  all  that  he  had  aecomplialied  was 
uidosie,  and,  indeed,  this  reign  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  in 
Freoch  history.  The  king  was  only  thirteen  when  his  £ftther  died, 
and  no  pains  were  taken  to  fit  him  to  reign,  by  giving  him  a  careful 

16  - 
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edacation.  The  nobles  disputed  among  themselves^  and  the  taxes 
were  increased.  After  Charles  was  old  enough  to  govern  the  country, 
he  showed  signs  of  derangement,  and,  though  he  recovered  at  that 
time,  the  attack  soon  returned. 

In  1415,  Henry  Y.  invaded  France.  If  the  French  nobles  had 
all  joined  together  to  defend  their  liberty,  Henry  would  not  easily 
have  conquered  so  powerful  a  country  as  France.  But  the  two 
strongest  nobles  were  fighting  with  each  other  to  decide  which  ought 
to  rule  the  kingdom  for  the  poor  insane  king.  They  were  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  and  while  they  were  disputing,  Henry  Y. 
was  unopposed.  It  was  two  months  before  an  army  was  sent  against 
him,  and  then,  at  the  first  great  battle  at  Agincourt,  Henry  won  a 
complete  victory,  although  the  French  army  was  much  the  most 
numerous.  Two  years  later  Henry  landed  again  and  succeeded  in  con- 
quering the  whole  of  Normandy,  before  any  one  thought  of  opposing 
him.  Henry  went  on  victoriously,  till  at  last  a  treaty  was  made,  and  it  was 
settled  that  Henry  and  Charles  should  both  be  kings ;  but  as  Charles 
was  deranged,  Henry  should  govern  France,  and  should  many 
Charleses  daughter.  It  was  settled,  too,  that  afker  the  death  of  the  two 
kings,  Henry's  son  should  reign  over  both  kingdoms,  and  Charles's 
son  was  altogether  set  aside. 

Section  3. 

But  while  Henry  was  thus  conquering  France,  he  was  losing  a 
part  of  his  own  dominions  at  home.  The  authority  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  dwindling  down  to  the  government  of  that 
part  of  the  country  which  surrounded  Dublin,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
Duke  of  York  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.» 
that  England  recovered  her  power  there. 

Nor  was  it  the  will  of  God  that  England  and  France  should  bo 
long  united  under  one  king.  God  had  better  things  in  store  for 
England  than  to  make  it  only  a  part  of  the  Popish  kingdom  of  France. 
The  person  made  use  of,  to  compel  the  English  to  return  to  their  owa 
land,  was  not  a  powerful  noble  with  large  armies,  but  a  simple  village 
girl  called  Joan  D'Arc.  She  was  very  sorry  to  see  a  stranger,  in- 
stead of  her  own  king,  reigning  over  France,  and  when  in  1422  poor 
Charles  YL  and  Henry  Y.  both  died,  she  thought  surely  Charles's 
son  ought  to  reign,  and  not  Henry  YI.,  the  infant  son  of  the  English 
king.  Charles's  son  thought  so  too,  and  he  began  to  fight  for  his 
crown.  Then  Joan  wished  she  could  help  him,  and  she  thought 
and  thongbt  about  it,  till  she  fancied  God  had  compinded  her 
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to  go  to  the  battles.  At  first  Charles  YII.  was  unwilling  to  let  her 
go,  bnt  at  length  he  consented*  When  the  French  soldiers  saw 
her  riding  np  to  join  their  army,  all  in  armonr,  they  believed  God 
had  sent  her  to  help  them,  and  the  English  soldiers  were  frightened, 
and  thonght  it  might  be  so,  and  fonght  less  brayelj  becanse  of  their 
fears.  The  English  were  at  that  time  besieging  the  town  of  Orleans, 
and  seemed  on  the  point  of  taking  it.  This  wonld  have  nearly  pat 
an  end  to  all  Charleses  hopes  of  reooTering  his  kingdom.  Joan,  how- 
eTer,  compelled  the  English  to  raise  the  siege,  and  from  this  time 
the  French  were  generally  victorions,  and  won  back  the  towns  that 
Henry  had  taken,  till  by  degrees  the  English  were  driyen  ont  of 
France,  Calais  alone  remaining  to  them.  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
that,  before  they  left  France,  they  took  poor  Joan  prisoner,  and 
homed  her  to  death.  Yon  mast  not  think  it  was  the  fault  of  Henry 
\L  that  this  barbaroas  sentence  was  ezecnted.  He  was  qnite  a 
little  boy,  and  his  nncle  raled  for  him.  Yet  his  uncle  was  not 
generally  a  cmel  or  reyengeful  man. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  YH.,  France  had  a  most  wicked  king 
in  his  son  Lonis  XI.  He  began  to  reign  in  1401.  This  deceitful 
and  unjust  man  seems  to  haye  thought  he  might  be  as  wicked 
as  he  pleased,  if  only  he  said  a  great  many  prayers.  He  prayed 
generally  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  some  other  holy  persons  who  had 
been  long  dead.  He  seldom  prayed  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  never 
thought  of  putting  away  sin.  (Isa.  i.  15.)  He  fancied  the  mere 
saying  of  prayers  would  save  his  soul.  Several  of  the  kings  of 
France  made  the  same  sad  mistake.  If  they  had  read  their  Bible 
more  they  would  have  found  that  **  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an 
abomination  '*  to  the  Lord.  (Prov.  xxi.  27.)  The  Pope  seems  to 
have  encouraged  the  error,  for  he  invented  a  new  title  for  this  bad 
man.  He  called  him  *'  The  Most  Christian  King,'*  and  the  kings  of 
France  have  borne  that  title  ever  since. 

Louis's  reign  was  marked  by  some  useful  things.  Printing  was 
then  first  introduced  into  France.  Louis  succeeded  in  uniting  all  the 
provinces  of  France  under  his  authority,  some  by  purchase,  some  by 
arms,  some  by  inheritance,  so  at  last  the  independent  authority  of 
the  nobles  ceased,  and  all  the  country  obeyed  one  king.  Bretagne 
^or  Brittany)  was  the  only  exception.  This  province  was  governed 
by  a  dnchess,  who  became  the  wife  of  both  the  two  next  kings,  one 
after  the  other,  and  from  that  time  Bretagne  belonged  to  the  King 
-of  France,  and  France  has  been  since  really  under  one  monarch. 
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Louis  XI.  died  in  1488,  itnd  all  rejoiced  $i  his  death :  and  though 
his  son  Charles  Till,  was  not  a  veiy  wise  king,  his  people  were  so 
glad  and  happy  to  have  a  kind  and  gentle  sovereign,  that  when  he 
died  suddenly  from  an  accidental  blow  on  the  head,  his  subjeots 
grieved  as  if  they  had  lost  one  who  had  done  some  great  thing 
for  his  country.  He  had  no  son,  aAd  was  succeeded,  in  1498,  by  his 
cousin,  Louis  XII.,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  a  kind  and  diligent 
ruler,  but  too  fond  of  war.  However,  his  subjects  were  so  happy 
under  his  rule,  that  they  called  him  **  the  Father  of  his  People ;" 
and  I  think  he  deserved  that  name  in  many  respects. 

Henry  YI.  of  England,  who  had  once  been  also  the  King  of 
France,  grew  up  to  be  very  good,  kind,  and  gentle,  but  was  not  war- 
like enough  for  those  stirring  times.  His  reign  was  very  long  a&d 
disturbed.  He  was  dethroned  by  Edward  lY.,  Duke  of  York,  who 
indeed  was  the  rightful  king,  only  the  rebellion  of  Henty,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  against  Richard  U.,  had  put  him  on  one  side,  and  caused 
his  claims  to  be  passed  over.  But  I  must  teU  you  more  of  these 
sad  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by-and-by» 
for  we  have  still  a  little  to  relate  of  some  other  countries  of  Europe, 
and  we  must  not  forget  those  Ottoman  Turks  we  left  in  Bithynia. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

HOW  DIFFBRBNT   COUKTBIBS  IN   BUBOPE  BKCAHS   KOBE   FBEE, 
AND  HOW  THE   DABK  AGES  BEGAN   TO   PASS  AWAY. 

BsOflOR  1. 

Whbn  the  Saracens  established  their  dominion  in  Spun,  the  Goths^ 
who  had  been  there  before  them,  retired  to  Asturios,  a  province  quite 
at  the  north  of  the  country,  and  there  founded  a  Christiiui  kingdoon, 
lilt  and  this  kingdom  was  not  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  The 
Santoens  of  Spain  came  from  the  north  of  Africa,  and  wen  called 
Moors.  After  some  time,  the  Ghiths  and  native  Spaniards,  who  had 
been  driven  into  the  mountains,  returned  and  recovered  a  part  of  the 
country,  and  formed  several  little  Christian  kingdoms.  But  instead 
of  agreeing  together  to  drive  out  the  Moors,  the  diffBrent  Ohristiaa 
kingdoms  quarrelled  with  each  ether,  and  the  Moors  continued  in  Spain 
for  several  centuries. 

Portugal  began  to  be  considered  a  separate  ooBntrjt  distinct  from 
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Spiin,  mAj  m  the  aletenth  eanlmy,  uul  the  Poriqgiiaie  fooght  mtk 
the  Moon  Toiy  hrsvely.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  eentniy, 
Alphonso  V18  mftde  the  fint  king  of  Portagalt  and  he  dvove  the 
Moon  out  of  the  knd. 

In  Gemumy,  Erederiek  BeihezoBn  had  been  ineeeeded  by  hie 
wieked  son  Heniy  TL  This  was  the  emperor  vho  detained  Biehard  L 
of  England  a  prisoner,  and  yon  read  in  the  last  ehapter  how 
cmel  he  was  to  the  Sicilians.  Abont  fifty  yean  after  his  death  the 
nee  of  Henry  the  Fowler  came  to  an  end»  and  during  all  this  time 
the  wan  between  the  popes  and  emperon  were  continual.  It  seemed 
very  diifieolt  to  the  Germans  to  choose  a  new  emperor,  and  firom 
1256  to  1278  the  greatest  disorder  prevailed.  This  weakened  the 
power  of  Germany,  and  especially  ixjnred  the  towns  engaged  in  trade, 
and  therefore  several  ai  these  towns  made  a  leagae  together,  to 
defend  each  other,  and  to  protect  their  eommeree.  We  shall  hear 
more  abont  these  leagaed  towns. 

In  1278,  Badolph,  Connt  of  Hapsborgh,  an  Austrian  nobleman, 
was  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  it  was  an  excellent  choice. 
He  had  the  good  sense  to  see  how  much  sorrow  Italy  and  Germany 
caused  to  each  other  by  their  continual  wan.  Pisa  and  Florence, 
as  weD  as  Veniee  and  Genoa,  wen  vety  powerful,  and  to  gain  over 
flie  Pope  to  his  side  he  was  obliged  to  promise  not  to  inteifinre  with 
flieafilftinof  the  Pope*s  dominions.  Abont  sixty  yean  later,  the 
Bspe  agreed  that  he  would  not  daim  any  right  to  choose  the  Emperor. 
Fnm  this  time  the  constant  wan  between  the  popes  and  the  em- 
peran  eeased,  though  they  still  sometimes  quarrelled.  Budolph  was 
an  aetiTe  man,  and  he  soon  brought  peace  and  safety  hack  to 
Qemaiiy.  I  know  none  of  his  subjects,  except  the  Jews,  who  had 
canae  to  complain  of  his  government.  To  them  he  and  his  suecessor 
wen  particularly  seven.  Budolph's  descendants,  the  Dukes  of 
Asstria,  have  been,  firom  that  time  till  now,  usually  chosen  as 


We  read  that  the  Bwiss  had  become  subject  to  the  Dukes  of 
Austria.  In  1296,  when  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria,  was  made 
Emperor  of  Gettnany,  he  sent  a  proud  ^rant,  named  Giesler,  to 
govern  Switzerland.  This  wicked  governor  made  many  seven  laws, 
sod  at  last,  not  content  with  being  tnated  with  nspect  when  pn* 
sent,  he  used  to  hang  his  cap  on  a  pole  when  he  was  absent,  and 
command  all  the  people  to  bow  to  it  as  they  passed.  A  courageous 
Bwiss,  named  William  Tell,  nfused  to  bow  to  the  senseless  cap,  and 
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was  brought  before  Giesler  to  be  pnnished.  Giesler  had  heard  that 
William  Tell  was  a  very  skilful  marksman,  and  wished  to  see  a  proof 
of  it.  He  therefore  ordered  him  to  get  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  to 
Bhoot  at  an  apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  own  child.  Tell  refnsed 
to  do  so,  till  Giesler  threatened  to  mnrder  his  boj,  and  himself  also. 
He  then  took  the  bow,  and  with  a  prayer  to  God  to  help  him,  he 
sent  the  arrow  into  the  apple  without  hurting  his  little  son. 

But  Giesler  was  afraid  to  let  "V^^lliam  Tell  go  free.  He  saw  that 
the  Swiss  wished  to  fight  against  him,  and  that  Wilh'am  Tell  would 
be  their  best  leader.  So  he  sent  him  in  a  ship  to  a  strong  castle, 
where  he  determined  to  keep  him  prisoner.  Poor  William  Tell  was 
chained  hand  and  foot,  and  put  on  board  the  yessel.  On  their  way 
a  dreadful  storm  arose,  and  eyery  one  thought  the  ship  was  sinking. 
«No  one  can  manage  a  vessel  like  Tell,''  said  one  of  the  seamen. 
**  C&n  you  save  us  ?"  asked  the  captain,  going  up  to  the  chained 
prisoner.  "  Take  off  my  chains,  and  I  will  try,"  said  he.  This 
was  done,  and  William  Tell  skilfully  guided  the  little  ship  through 
the  waves  till  he  brought  it  safely  to  land,  and  then  springing  ou 
shore  before  his  guards  were  aware,  he  rushed  swiftly  into  the 
mountains,  and  escaped. 

For  some  time  he  hid  himself  in  the  houses  of  brave  and  faithfal 
Swiss,  who  would  not  betray  him.  The  Austrian  governor  seemed 
to  become  more  cruel,  and  the  Swiss  determined  to  be  free.  This 
little  country  fighting,  under  William  Tell,  against  the  mighty 
Emperor  .of  Germany,  reminds  us  of  the  Grecians  fighting  against 
the  Persians,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Ancient  History ;  and,  like  the 
little  country  of  Greece,  Switzerland  triumphed  over  its  powerful 
enemies,  and  in  1807  declared  itself  free  from  any  foreign  king. 
Austria  was  not  willing  to  lose  Switzerland,  and  tried  hard  to  subdue 
it.  The  first  great  battle  was  fought  among  the  mountains,  at  Mor- 
garten,  in  1815,  where  sixteen  hundred  brave  Swiss  defeated  20,0<JO 
Austrians.  Bat  the  Austrians  attacked  them  again  ;  and  in  1886 
another  battle,  not  less  important,  was  fought  at  Sempach,  and  then 
also  a  few  hundred  Swiss   defeated  thousands  of  Austrians.     In 

m 

this  battle  the  Duke  of  Austria  was  killed,  and  from  that  time  the 
Austrians  left  Switzerland  in  peace.  The  Swiss  had  become  so 
famous  for  bravery,  that  after  this  time  we  find  some  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  of  Europe  were  glad  to  have  them  for  soldiers 
and  guards. 

The  Italian  republics  continued  their  wars  with  each  other. 
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Teniee,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  still  contended.     In  1280  Genoa  eon- 

qnered  Pisa,  after  a  straggle  of  160  jears.    Florence  became  the 

principal  citj  of  Tuscany ;  and  the  Lord  of  Florence,  whose  name 

was  Medieis,  was  made  Ch*and  Dnke  of  Tuscan j,  in  1419,  and  this 

£unOy  proved  Tezy  powerful  in  after  times.     In  1509  Pisa  was  made 

a  prorince  of  Tuscany.     We  will  now  turn  from  these  wars  and 

fightings  to  read  of  some  good  men,  whom  God  had  raised  up 

in  different  lands  to  serve  Him.     We  will  begin  with  our  own  dear 

country. 

Sxcnon  2. 

England  had  the  Bible  in  early  times,  but,  alas  I  in  the  dark  ages 
it  seemed  almost  forgotten.  Yet  during  the  time  that  the  generality 
of  the  people  had  been  filled  with  the  desire  to  conquer  France,  or 
had  been  engaged  in  civil  wars,  there  were  still  a  few  holy  men,  who 
were  grieving  over  the  ignorance  around  them,  and  stri?ing  to  save 
souls. 

Among  these  good  men  was  a  very  learned  priest,  named  Wick- 
liffe.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  studied  his  Bible 
diligently.  The  more  he  read  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  the 
religion  of  the  Pope  was  unscriptural.  He  took  great  pains  to 
eqilain  in  his  sermons  and  books,  that  many  things  the  priests  said 
were  contrary  to  God*s  holy  Word :  and  as  he  was  anxious  eveiy 
one  should  be  able  to  judge  what  the  Bible  does  teach,  he  made  an 
easier  translation*  He  would  have  been  in  great  danger  from  their 
anger,  had  not  God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Richard^s  quocn,  Anne 
of  Bohemia,  his  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  and  other  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  to  protect  him,  and,  alter  a  long  and  useful  life,  ho  died  in  peace. 
But  some  years  later,  his  followers,  who  were  called  Lollards,  were 
persecuted  so  severely,  that  if  anybody  was  found  to  have  one  of  the 
Bibles  which  Wickliffe  had  translated,  it  was  enough  to  condemn  that 
person  to  death.  And  Wickliffe's  bones  were  dug  up  from  their 
grave,  and  publicly  burned  in  his  own  parish  of  Lutterworth  in 
Leicestershire.  Yet  in  the  next  hundred  years  people  learned  more 
of  the  Bible,  and  many  Lollards  died  for  the  truth  in  the  flames. 

You  will  ask  why  Wickliffe's  followers  were  called  Lollards  ? 
Some  people  tell  us  it  was  a  nickname,  meaning  evil  weeds ; 
others  4hat  it  meant  Psalm-singers.  But  as  a  good  man,  named 
Lollard,  had  lived  a  short  time  before  in  Germany,  and  was  put 
to  death  there  for  the  faith,  and  as  Wickliffe*s  doctrines  were  the 
same  as  he  had  taught,  I  think  it  is  very  likely  those  who  had  heard 
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Lollard  Baid  of  Wickliffe,  *'  He  is  a  follower  of  Lollard,"  and  so 
Lollard's  name  was  giyen  to  Wickliffe's  foUowenu  For  many  years 
these  LoUards  were  perseoated.  Neither  poor  nor  rich,  nor  even 
women  were  spared.  We  are  told  an  affecting  story  of  an  aged 
nobleman,  named  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  tried  before  Heniy  Y. 
He  was  a  resolate  man,  and  though  the  king  himself  endeaYoured 
to  persuade  him  to  return  to  the  Chorch  of  Borne,  he  stood  firm, 
and  he  was  at  last  burned  in  a  most  cruel  manner. 

No  doubt  many  who  burned  these  saints  did  it  ignorantly»  in 
unbelief,  and  I  hope  some,  like  St.  Paul,  afterwards  learned  better, 
though  I  do  not  know  their  names.  But  the  nmnber  of  Lollards 
increased  in  spite  of  everything  that  was  done  to  frighten  them ;  and 
the  old  saying  came  true,  '*  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  Church."  People  saw  their  patience  and  faith,  and  began  to 
seek  the  grace  that  strengthened  them. 

The  misery  and  bloodshed  during  the  ciyil  wars  which  followed, 
and  which  I  am  just  going  to  teU  you  about,  was  no  little  punish- 
ment to  England.  Yet  Qtod  exacted  of  our  country  far  less  than  oar 
iniquities  deserred.  He  has  said,  **  Let  the  wicked  fanake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  God  will  abundantly 
pardon,"  &c.  (Isa.  It.  7.)  I  think  the  English  did  afterwaidB 
repent  and  forsake  their  sin,  and  that  God  has  pardoned  England 
for  persecuting  His  children,  and  has  blessed  her  exceedingly  since* 
I  am  more  afraid  now  our  land  is  full  of  Bibles,  and  e?eiybody  may 
serre  God  without  fear,  lest  we  are  provoking  Him  to  anger  1^ 
neglecting  or  forgetting  Him  as  so  many  do. 

You  will  perhaps  say,  they  had  the  Bible  then ;  but  all  the  books 
they  had  then  were  tmOm,  and  you  may  suppose  it  took  people  a 
long  time  to  copy  out  even  a  small  part  of  the  Bible.  A  poor  man 
could  not  buy  one  for  a  whole  year's  wages,  so  there  were  veiy  few 
in  a  parish;  besides  only  one  person  here  and  there  could  read. 
There  were  no  schools  in  which  the  poor  might  learn  as  there  are 
now.    Popery  never  wishes  people  to  leam  much. 

BsonoN  8. 

But  many  were  really  anxious  for  God*s  Word,  and  wished  to 
leam  to  read  it;  and  He,  who  had  put  this  good  thought  into 
their  heart,  provided  a  way.  For  just  at  this  time  printing  waa 
invented.  In  Henry  YI.'s  reigu  the  first  Bible  was  printed  at 
Mentz,  in  Germany,  about  the  year  1460,  and  I  1)elieve  it  was  the 
first  entire  book  that  was  ever  printed.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  rV.> 
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a  man  named  Willkun  Caxion  bnmght  priniiog  into  England,  and 
tina  Iwoka  eoald  be  obtained  withont  tiie  trouble  of  writing  tham 
oni  Do  joQ  not  think  everybodj  ought  to  ramember  the  name  of 
William  OaxUm? 

It  18  time  we  read  about  the  civil  wan,  or  the  Wan  of  the  Bums* 
They  were  between  the  gentle  Hemy  YL,  head  of  the  houae  of 
Loneaster,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  as  head  of  that  house.  The 
Duke  was  defeated  and  put  to  death,  but  his  son  Edward  succeeded  to 
his  title  and  power.  He  dethroned  Henry  and  became  Edward  IV. 
These  wars  were  called  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  because  those  who  were 
on  the  side  of  York  wore  a  white  rose,  and  those  who  fought  for 
Lancaster  wore  a  red  one.  But  Edward  had  to  fight  long  and  hard 
fi>r  his  crown.  Though  Henry  YI.  was  a  quiet  man  and  loved  peace, 
his  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  was  determined,  if  posaible,  to  keep  the 
thnme  far  her  little  son.  She  therefore  raised  armies,  and  went 
oat  with  them  and  encouraged  them  to  fight,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  general  instead  of  a  woman. 

In  those  days  there  lived  a  very  powerful  nobleman,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  called  the  King«Maker,  for  he  could  almost  or  quite  settle 
who  should  reign.  He  had  so  many  followers  that  they  alone  some- 
times decided  a  battle ;  and  indeed,  when  Edward  succeeded  in  de- 
posing Henzy,  and  when  again  lor  a  short  time  Hswy  was  replaced 
on  the  throne,  we  can  only  say  Warwick  had  been  displeased  with 
Sdwaid,  and  had  changed  sides. 

Howerer,  at  last  Uaigaret  was  quite  conqnerad,  and  we  are  told 
bar  yonng  son  waa  taken  piiaoner  and  muidend  by  Edward  and 
fab  brothara,  and  Henry  YL  was  found  dead  in  the  Tower  aeon 
afterwards. 

Edward  lY.  died  in  1488 :  he  waa  not  unpopular,  notwithstanding 
several  acts  of  cruelty.  Richard,  Duke  of  Glouceater,  his  brother, 
task  charge  of  Edward*B  young  aons,  Edward  Y.  and  the  Duke  of 
Ymk.  But  Richard  coveted  the  crown  for  himaelf,  and  to  obtain 
it  he  did  not  hedtate  to  murder  the  poor  ohiUran.  Every  one 
grieved  to  hear  of  the  baae  deed,  and  rqoiead  when  Henry  Tudor 
came  with  an  army  to  puniah  Richard.  Richard  was  killed  in  battle  : 
he  was  the  kst  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  kings  descended  from 
Henry  IL  Henry  Tudor  was  procbdmed  King  Henry  YII.,  I486. 
Not  that  everybody  was  satisfied  that  Henry  should  reign,  for  he 
waa  of  the  house  ai  Lancaster,  and  the  Yorkists  said  that  Elizabeth 
ang^t  to  xaign;  she  was  the  sister  of  the  little    princes    that 
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Biehard  III.  killed,  and  had  she  heen  a  man  there  wonld  probably 
have  been  more  war.  However,  as  all  parties  were  tired  of  fighting, 
it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  marry  Elizabeth,  and  thus  an  end 
was  pat  to  these  bloody  Wars  of  the  Boses,  though  there  were 
insurrection?  in  Henry's  reign.  Very  few  of  the  old  nobles  lived  to 
the  end  of  these  wars,  so  many  were  either  killed  in  battle  or  put  to 
death  by  the  conquerors.  From  this  time  we  never  hear  of  the 
barons  joining  together  against  their  kings,  as  they  so  often  did 
before. 

Indeed,  God  brought  much  good  out  of  evil  in  these  civil  wars : 
the  people  were  often  too  much  engaged  to  persecute  the  Lollards, 
and  as  the  kings  needed  the  help  of  their  subjects  to  keep  them  on 
the  throne,  they  granted  them  many  privileges  in  order  to  please 
them.  I  told  you  there  was  a  sort  of  beginning  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Henry  HI.'s  reign,  and  that  the  middle  classes  sent 
persons,  chosen  by  themselves,  to  tell  the  king  and  nobles  what 
they  wished  done,  and  they  all  consulted  together  how  to  mako 
better  laws.  By  Edward  IH.'s  time,  the  Parliament  was  settled 
much  as  it  is  now,  and  they  had  begun  to  speak  English  in  courts 
of  justice.  For,  strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  ever  since  William  of 
Normandy  (who  spoke  French)  had  conquered  England,  French^ 
instead  of  English,  had  been  used  in  all  trials. 

But  I  have  more  to  tell  you  of  Wickliffe's  usefulness.  Even  after 
his  death  his  book^  led  many  to  see  the  truth,  and  that  in  other 
countries  besides  England.  You  remember  how  the  good  Peter 
Waldo  preached  in  Bohemia.  In  Biehard  H.'s  reign,  «  young 
gentleman  who  come  from  Bohemia  with  the  Queen,  had  listened  to 
Wickliffe's  preaching,  and  carried  back  the  glad  tidings  to  his 
countrymen,  and  many  believed.  A  short  time  after  there  arose 
two  learned  men,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  his  friend  John  Huss,  who 
had  read  Wickliffe's  writings,  and  became,  in  consequence,  great 
reformers.  Jerome  was  a  Bohemian,  and  John  Huss  lived  in 
Moravia,  a  little  country  considered  part  of  Bohemia,  and  which  also 
had  early  professed  the  Christian  faith,  though  at  that  time  both 
countries  were  full  of  Bomish  error. 

Bohemia  was  one  of  those  countries  in  the  middle  of  Europe 
which  were  governed  by  their  own  kings  ;  and  perhaps  it  will  interest 
you  to  be  told  that  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  fought  so  well  at  the 
battle  of  Cressy,  the  King  of  Bohemia  was  fighting  in  the  French 
army.    He  was  killed,  and  his  cap,  with  three  ostrich  feathers,  found 
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OQ  th*  field,  ms  given  to  the  Prinoe  of  Wales— the  Black  Prince. 
He  wore  it  in  remembnuiee  of  the  victory  which  he  had  greatly 
hfilped  to  win,  and  from  that  time  a  cap  with  three  feathers  has  been 
always  worn  by  onr  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  motto  of  the  King 
of  Bohemia,  **  Ich  Dien/'  which  means,  *'  I  serve.*' 

SEcnoN  4. 

Bnt  we  most  go  on  with  the  history  of  John  Hass  and  his  friend. 

As  they  read  Wickliffe's  books  they  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 

confess  their  sins  to  a  priest,  a  man  like  themselves,  when  Jesus  was 

ready  to  hear  and  pardon ;  or  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  and  saints,  who 

eonld  not  help  them.     These,  and  many  other  such  things  tanght 

by  the  Bomanists,  were  neither  in  Wicklifife's  books  nor  in  WicklifTe's 

Bible.     They  determined,  therefore,  to  consult  the  Bible,  in  the 

languages  God  gave  it,  and  found  it  was  just  the  same  as  Wickliffe's 

translation.     When  they  had  made  themselres  sure  of  all  this,  how 

could  they  leave  their  friends  and  countrymen  in  ignorance  and  error? 

They  knew  the  Pope  would  be  enraged,  and  they  knew  he  had  power 

to  punish  them,  but  they  trusted  in  God  and  preached  His  Word,  and 

translated  the  Bible  into  the  tongue  of  their  country.   God  gave  them 

great  success.     Churches  were  built,   and  schools  opened.     The 

nobles  led  the  way  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  and  truth.     These 

Christians   called  themselves   ''Moravian  Brethren,*'  because  the 

fir§t  converts  to  the  doctrines  tanght  by  Jerome  and  Hass  were 

Moravians. 

But  you  may  suppose  all  this  took  a  long  time.  The  work  had 
only  begun,  when  John  Huss  and  Jerome  died  for  the  faith.  The 
Pope  and  the  Bomish  priests  tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  work  at  its  early 
commencement.  Alas!  they  knew  no  better.  In  1415  the  chief 
Bomanists  assembled  at  Constance  to  consider  who  should  be  Pope. 
There  had  been  great  disputes  from  the  year  1378,  when  what 
is  called  the  great  Western  Schism  began.  The  western  nations 
acknowledged  a  Pope  who  lived  at  Avignon ;  his  rival  lived  at  Bome. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  dispute  there  were  three  Popes  reigning 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  Council  of  Constance  was  to  settle  this 
matter.  When  they  had  met  they  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  txy  to  put  down  that  teaching  in  Bohemia,  which  they 
called  heresy.  (Acts  zxiv.  14.)  So  they  sent  for  Huss,  and  Sigis* 
mond  the  Emperor  promised  if  he  would  come  to  Constance  he 
should  not  be  hurt.  Jerome  came  also.  But  the  bishops  persuaded 
the  Emperor  to  break  his  promise. 
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We  must  not  fhink  tliese  bishops  were  more  iDclined  io  falsehood 
than  others,  but  the  Ghnreh  of  Rome  teaehes  that  it  is  not  imwg 
to  speak  falselj,  if  by  bo  doing  their  religion  Jbe  promoted.  So,  when 
Hnss  and  Jerome  came  to  Constance,  they  were  tdd  they  most  eiihor 
giTe  up  -what  they  had  lately  taught,  or  be  bnmed  to  dea^.  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  yon  Jerome  wae  afraid  of  the  pain  of  burning.  He 
forgot  the  words  of  Christ — ''Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body, 
but  fear  Him  who  can  destroy  botii  body  and  soul  in  hell."  (Luke 
xii.  4,  5.)  Huss  suffered  the  dreadful  death  of  burning  in  1416» 
and  Jerome  went  bael^  to  prison  unharmed.  But  which  was  the 
happier  ?  Huss  had  done  with  pain,  and  was  with  Christ,  resting 
in  peace  for  ever.  Jerome  was  suffering  something  worse  than  burn- 
ing and  death.  He  had  a  guilty  eooscience,  and  ^'  a  wounded  spirit, 
who  can  bear  ?  '^  (Prov.  xviii.  14.)  He  really  loved  Jesus,  though 
he  had  denied  Him,  and,  like  Peter,  he  wept  bitterly.  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  the  loving  Saviour,  whose  Spirit  had  taught 
him  to  repent,  pardoned  and  strengthened  ^im,  as  He  did  Peter,  and 
about  a  year  after  he  died  in  the  fire,  as  resolutely  as  Huss  had 
done. 

The  Bohemians,  however,  defended  their  religion  with  their  swords, 
and,  headed  by  their  famous  leader  Ziska,  they  compelled  their  tyrants 
to  allow  them  liberty  of  conscience.  In  1488,  Albert,  Duke  of 
Austria,  who  was  son-in-law  of  their  last  king,  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne  of  Bohemia,  and  thus  this  country  became  united  to  Austria. 

We  will  now  learn  how  the  Ottoman  Turks  overthrew  the  Eastern 
Empire. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   FALL   OF   CONSTANTINOPLE,   AND   THE   END  OF  THE  EASTEBR 

EMPIRE. 

SBCTKm  1. 

The  Turks  had  passed  into  Europe.  Orchan,  the  son  of  Othman, 
or  Ottoman,  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  and 
thus  peace  was  thought  to  be  established,  and  the  fears  of  Constanti- 
nople were  removed  for  the  present. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  for  oonquerora  in  those  days 
to  choose  the  finest  men  they  could  find,  and  train  them  to  be  their 
guards.    Orchan*s  son,  Amurath,  chose  young  Chiistiaa  aUves  for 
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this  pmposay  and  bad  tiiem  inined  to  be  bnre  toldien  and  tangbt 
to  be  Mahometans.  They  were  ealled  Jeaisaiiee,  from  a  word  wfaieb 
meaofly  in  the  Turkish  language,  "  new  soldiers.*'  These  gnards, 
fike  other  body-gnarda  of  whom  we  have  read,  were  yery  nsefol  to 
their  masters  at  first,  bat,  when  they  got  too  mach  power,  they 
beeame  rebellioas,  and  at  last  svffered  much  the  same  fate  as  the 
Mamelnkes  in  Egypt.  The  Snltan  of  Turkey,  in  1880,  finding 
it  impossible  to  oontrol  them,  caused  them  to  be  massacred. 

Bat  when  Amorath  first  trained  them  they  were  obedient,  and 
&nght  bravely  for  their  masters,  and  were  the  most  fiimoos  soldiers 
in  the  world.  When  Amorath  became  Saltan  of  the  Ottoman  Tnrks, 
he  chose  Adrianople  lor  the  capital  of  his  empire.  This  city,  which 
was  not  much  more  than  100  miles  from  Constantinople,  was  taken  by 
the  Tarks  abont  1860.  The  Greek  monarch  had  little  of  the  empire 
left  to  him,  and  knowing  his  weakness,  he  went  to  the  conqueror 
with  his  fonr  sons,  to  acknowledge  his  power,  and  to  ofier  tribute. 
Anrarath  made  peace  with  him,  and  tamed  his  arms  against  the 
Christians  of  the  middle  of  Europe,  where  he  made  many  conquests 
witii  his  brave  Janizaries,  and  some  Turkish  troops,  whom  he  taaght 
to  be  nearly  as  brave. 

Bat  his  son,  Bajazet,  sometimes  called  **  the  Lightning,"  made  still 
greater  conquests,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  He  accepted  the  title 
of  Saltan  from  the  Caliphs  of  Egypt.  The  Christian  princes  of 
Europe,  under  the  command  of  Sigismund,  the  warlike  King  of  Hun- 
gary, joined  together  against  him,  but  he  defeated  a  large  army  of 
French,  Germans,  and  Hungarians,  &c.,  and  declared  he  would  soon 
eonqaer  botii  Constantinople  and  Borne. 

Constantinople  was  again  saved  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  that  by 
lis  old  enemies  the  Moguls.  The  Mogal  Emperor  at  that  time  was 
Tamerlane  the  Tartar,  or  Timour,  as  he  was  sometimes  called.  He 
was  of  noble  family,  and  had  by  degrees  made  himself  master  *of  a 
grest  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Tartars  admired  him  so  much  that  they 
chose  him  for  their  emperor  in  1870.  He  reigned  a  long  time  at 
Ssmareand,  and  did  almost  as  much  mischief  as  Zingis  Khan  had 
done  before  him.  Indeed  Tamerlane  conquered  some  countries 
which  had  never  submitted  to  Zingis  Ehan,  particularly  India. 
When  Tamerlane  heard  of  the  conquests  of  Bajazet,  he  marched  into 
Asia  Minor,  to  try  his  strength  with  him.  There  he  was  opposed  by 
the  Mamelnkes,  who  bravely  defended  Syria  ;  but  Tamerlane  proved 
superior  in  arms,  and  met  Bajazet  near  Angora,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor, 
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A.D.  1402.  It  was  a  bloody  battle,  and  Tamerlane  was  the  conqueror. 
He  took  Bajazet  prisoner,  and  craellj  put  him  into  an  iron  cage,  and 
there  the  proud  Bajazet  was  kept  till  he  died. 

What  could  now  stop  the  conquests  of  l^amerlane  ?  If  he  had 
had  ships,  and  had  known  how  to  manage  them,  he  would  most  likely 
have  sailed  to  Constantinople,  and  have  taken  it  at  once.  But  Tamer- 
lane could  not  cross  the  little  narrow  sea  which  separated  that  city 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  he  therefore  consented  that  the  son  of  Bajazet 
should  reign  over  his  father* s  dominions  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
Greek  Emperor  should  reign  at  Constantinople.  But  the  son  of 
Bajazet  was  obliged  to  declare  that  he  reigned  only  by  Tamerlane's 
permission,  and  the  Emperor  was  ordered  to  pay  to  Tamerlane  the 
same  tribute  he  had  before  paid  to  Bajazet. 

Section  2. 

Soon  after  this  Tamerlane  died,  and  the  Great  Mogul  Empire 
began  to  be  divided,  and  was  quickly  destroyed,  though  you  will  hear 
presently  how  it  was  afterwards  re-established  in  India.  It  is 
singular  that  the  power  of  the  conquering  Tartars  should  so  soon 
pass  away,  while  that  of  the  conquered  Turks  should  as  speedily 
revive,  as  to  enable  them,  in  fifty  years,  to  found  a  long-lasiing 
empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire  of  the  East.  For  the  next  ten 
years  it  seemed  even  less  likely,  for  the  sons  of  Bajazet  were  con- 
tinually  fighting  with  each  other,  and  weakening  their  own  dominions 
by  these  foolish  wars,  till  a.d.  1418,  when  one  of  Bajazet's  sons, 
named  Mahomet,  was  made  Sultan  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Ho 
being  a  wise  king,  tried  to  put  an  end  to  these  disputes,  and  to  make 
his  kingdom  rich  and  happy.  Under  him  the  empire  grew  strong 
and  united. 

It  is  strange  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Bajazet,  and  while  his  sons 
were  quarrelling  with  each  other,  the  Christian  princes  did  not  join 
together  and  drive  tho  Mahometans  out  of  Europe.  Instead  of 
this,  the  Greek  Emperor  himself  helped  Mahomet  to  conquer  his 
brothers,  and  made  a  treaty  with  him.  Genoa  also  assisted  tho 
Turks  with  their  ships,  and  the  Genoese  at  that  time  were  at  tho 
height  of  their  power  by  sea. 

You  will  remember  that  the  Greeks  had  permitted  a  colony  from 
Genoa  to  settle  at  Pera.  These  Genoese  soon  became  independent 
of  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  made  him  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  they 
got  all  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  to  themselves.  The  Greeks  must 
have  grown  very  weak  and  cowardly  to  allow  a  little  colony  of 
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fozeigners  to  treat  them  thus,  close  to  their  own  capital.  The 
Turks  bj  tiiis  time  had  reoorered  themsehes  from  the  disasters  at 
Aogoia ;  and  perhaps  the  Christians  began  to  wish,  when  it  was  too 
late,  thai  they  had  nnitedlj  attacked  them  while  they  were  suffering 
from  the  Tictory  of  Tamerlane. 

Although  gunpowder  had  been  iuTented  some  time,  it  was  only 
then  beginning  to  be  employed  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  Turks 
were  totally  ignorant  of  it.  The  Greek  Emperor  hoped  it  might 
yet  MTe  his  capital,  and  he  tried  to  keep  the  manner  of  making 
it  a  secret  from  the  Turks.  But  they  soon  found  people  among 
the  Christian  soldiers  who  were  willing  to  be  bribed  to  tell  the 
secret. 

The  nations  of  the  west  of  Europe  became  less  and  less  willing  to 
help  Constantinople.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  it ;  for  not  only  did  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  hate  each  other,  but  the  Pope  had  good 
reason  to  say  the  promises  of  the  Greek  Emperor  were  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  Whenever  the  Emperor  got  a  fresh  alarm,  he 
begged  the  Pope  to  persuade  the  nations  to  help  him,  seemed  all 
submiasion,  and  declared  he  was  convinced  the  Ilomish  Church  was 
right  l^in  the  disputes  between  them,  but  when  the  danger  was 
passed  he  was  not  more  ready  to  give  up  to  the  Pope  than  before. 
Yet,  indeed,  the  Emperor  was  greatly  to  be  pitied,  for  it  was  rather 
his  subjects  than  himself  who  acted  so  treacherously.  About  ten 
years  before  the  Turks  took  Constantinople,  the  Emperor  went  to 
the  Pope,  and  they  agreed  to  join  the  Greek  and  Bomish  Churches 
again.  The  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  however,  were  very  angry  with 
their  sovereign  for  agreeiog  to  belong  to  the  Romish  Church,  and 
declared  they  would  not  if  he  did.  Yet  they  were  rather  pleased  to 
find  the  Pope  was  trying  to  make  another  crusade  against  the  Turks, 
to  save  Constantinople.  But  the  Western  nations  were  less  ready 
for  crusades  than  in  former  days. 

Sectiok  3. 

England  and  France  had  been  so  long  at  war  with  each  other  that 
both  countries  were  too  weak  for  other  wars.  Germany  was  governed 
by  a  timid,  slothful  prince,  and  could  do  little.  But  Poland  and 
Hsngary  raised  a  valiant  army,  and  many  of  the  bravest  men  from 
the  different  Western  nations  joined  it.  Genoa,  and  its  powerful 
rival,  Venice,  also  sent  their  fleets,  and  the  Turks  were  fiercely 
attacked.  At  first,  the  Crusaders,  as  they  called  themselves,  seemed 
Buceessful,  but  it  was  only  for  a  time.    They  were  at  last  quite 
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defeated,  and  the  Greek  Emperor  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  TnrkiBh  Saltan  npon  almost  any  terms. 

In  1451  y  Mahomet  IE.  became  Snltan  of  the  Turks.  He  imme- 
diately declared  that  no  treaties  made  with  Christians  ought  to  bind 
Mahometans ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  peace  just  concluded,  he  bnilt 
a  strong  fort  on  the  sea-coast,  near  Constantinople,  in  which  he 
placed  cannon.  These  cannons  were  fired  npon  any  ships  which 
passed  by  without  paying  him  tribute. 

The  Greek  Emperor  then  reigning  was  named  Constantino.  He 
was  a  courageous  young  man,  and  did  all  he  could  to  save  his  people. 
He  wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  to  all  the  Western  nations,  entreating 
their  help.  Bat  they  were  too  angry  at  the  deceitfalness  of  the 
Greeks,  and  woold  not  attend  to  their  promises  and  entreaties. 
They  seemed  not  to  care  what  became  of  Constantinople.  The 
Turks  approached  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  at  last  the  Western 
nations  agreed  to  send  assistance,  on  the  promise  of  the  Greeks 
returning  to  the  Church  of  Borne.  But  when  the  Greeks  heard  of 
this  treaty,  they  were  enraged  against  their  Emperor7or  consenting 
to  that  condition,  forgetting  that  this  alone  procured  the  aid  they  so 
much  needed.  After  all,  the  Western  nations  were  not  very  active 
in  their  efforts  to  save  Constantinople.  Indeed,  I  scarcely  think 
they  would  have  helped  the  Greeks  at  all,  if  they  had  not  feared  the 
Mahometans  would  conquer  the  other  nations  of  Eorope,  after  they 
had  subdued  the  Eastern  capital. 

The  siege  did  not  last  long.  The  Emperor  in  vain  begged  for 
peace.  The  Turkish  Sultan  woald  listen  to  nothing.  On  May  29, 
1463,  the  last  attack  was  made.  Constantino  defended  his  city 
with  the  courage  of  despair.  But  the  walls  were  broken  down,  the 
city  taken,  and  Mahomet  and  his  Turks  rushed  in.  Constantine 
was  killed  in  the  attack.  Thus  ended  the  Eastern  Empire,  which 
had  lasted  nearly  1,000  years  longer  than  the  .Western. 

The  largest  cannon  ever  cast  was  employed  by  the  Turks  at  this 
siege  of  Constantinople. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mahomet  11.  to  subdue  Italy  also,  but 
death  put  an  end  to  his  projects,  though  not  before  he  had  greatly 
extended  his  conquests.  However,  from  this  time  to  the  prasent, 
the  Mahometans  have  possessed  Constantinople :  they  made  it  tlie 
capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  conquered  country  has  ever 
since  been  called  Turkey.  The  Greeks,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
have  always  refused  to  become  Mahometans. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SPAIN  AND   POBTUOAL. 

SsonoN  L 
We  must  now  leave  the  Ottoman  Empire  awhile,  and  learn  a  litUe 
Bare  of  the  west  of  Europe.  We  shaU  find  there  a  country  which  was 
non  to  be  free  from  its  Mahometan  rulers — ^I  mean  Spain.  Yon 
reeoUeet  the  little  Christian  kingdoms  formed  there,  and  that  these 
kingdoms  ofi^i  fought  with  each  other,  instead  of  uniting  their  arms 
agunat  the  Moors,  who  were  constantly  attacking  them.  Amoogst 
the  faniYe  Spanish  knights  who  distinguished  themselves  in  these 
WBzg,  one  who  was  called  the  Cid  made  the  Christian  name  a 
ternxr  to  the  Moors,  and  his  King,  Alphonso,  who  reigned  in  Old 
Castile,  succeeded  in  uniting  several  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  under 
his  rule.     He  died  in  1096. 

Even  after  the  Moors  were  conquered  in  Portugal,  the  Christians 
of  Spain  did  not  drive  them  from  their  country,  which  unitedly  they 
could  easily  have  done.  However,  they  were  soon  compelled  to  unite 
igainst  an  invasion  by  the  King  of  Morocco,  with  whom  the  Moors 
ci  Spain  joined,  and  who  determined  to  make  a  conquest  of  all  the 
Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain.  When  the  news  was  spread  in  the 
different  oonntries  of  Europe,  many  knights  and  nobles  came  to  the 
help  of  the  Christians  of  Spain,  who  had  joined  their  armies  to  meet 
thai  Moorish  forces.  The  Christians  were  victorious,  and  July  16, 
1212,  is  always  mentioned  with  pride  by  the  Spanish  historians. 

Perhaps  even  then  the  Christian  kingdoms  might  not  have  been 
saved,  for  the  difierent  armies  soon  separated  again,  had  it  not  been 
&r  the  disputes  which  arose  among  the  Moors  themselves,  who  were 
likewise  divided  under  a  number  of  petty  sovereigns.  Certainly  the 
Christian  kings  from  this  time  seem  to  have  maintained  their  supe- 
riority, and  Ferdinand  UI.  took  Cordova,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
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Moors,  in  1286,  and  made  himself  so  famons  that  the  Spaniards 
call  him  St.  Ferdinand,  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  Spain  was  still 
filled  \irith  civil  wars ;  and  at  one  time  the  Black  Prince  and  the 
French  King  were  engaged  on  opposite  sides  in  these  wan  among 
the  Christians,  instead  of  helping  them  to  drive  oat  the  Moors. 

When  Constantinople  was  taken  hy  the  Turks,  there  were  three 
principal  kingdoms  in  Spain — one  Moorish  and  two  Christian.  The 
Moorish  kingdom  was  in  the  south.  These  Moors,  like  the  Saracens 
of  Asia,  were  aw  first  as  ignorant  as  they  were  fierce.  But  they  also 
followed  the  example  of  the  Saracens,  and  hecame  a  very  learned 
people.  At  one  time  they  had  at  Cordova  a  library  of  600,000 
volumes. 

At  the  period  ef  which  we  are  now  speaking  Grenada  was  their  capi- 
tal, and  the  Moorish  sovereign  had  such  a  palace  as  few  kings  have 
ever  boasted.  It  was  called  the  Alhambra,  and  was  as  large  as  some 
towns.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  anything  beautiful  which  was  not 
found  there.  The  marble  hall,  cooling  fountains,  groves  and  gardens, 
delighted  and  refreshed  the  Moorish  kings.  But  among  all  these 
pleasures  the  Moors  became  indolent,  and  their  disputes  with  each 
other  increased.  Their  learning  itself  was  useless  to  them,  because 
it  was  a  knowledge  without  religion,  or  rather  with  a  false  religion. 

As  the  Moors  grew  weaker,  the  Christians  became  stronger  ;  and 
the  two  great  Christian  kingdoms  at  that  time  were  Aragon  and 
Castile.  The  King  of  Castile,  Henry  lY.,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  1454,  was  a  very  wicked  man,  and  his  nobles,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  at  their  head,  called  a  meeting,  and  accused  their 
kiug  of  many  bad  actions.  As  Henry  did  not  come  to  answer  for 
himself,  they  dressed  up  a  wax  figure,  in  a  royal  robe  and  crown,  and 
put  into  its  hand  a  kingly  sceptre.  When  they  had  decided  that 
Henry  was  guilty,  and  ought  to  reign  no  longer,  they  turned  to  the 
senseless  wax  figure,  took  away  crown,  robe,  and  sceptre,  and  then 
pushed  it  rudely  from  the  chair  of  state  in  which  it  had  been  placed. 
Then  they  chose  Alphonso,  Henry's  young  brother,  for  their  king. 
He  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  therefore  we  mast  rather  say  that  a 
long  civil  war  was  carried  on  in  his  name  than  that  he  fought  against 
his  brother. 

At  last  Alphonso  died,  but  the  Castilians  woald  not  yield  to 
Henry,  until  he  promised  his  sister  Isabella  should  succeed  him» 
instead  of  his  own  daughter.  Even  then,  Henry  had  only  the  empty 
title  of  king.    The  leaders  of  the  late  rebellion  managed  everything 
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their  own  w»j»  and  manied  Isabella  to  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  King 
of  Angon.  Heniy  immediately  renonnced  the  late  treaty,  and  the 
ciTil  war  was  renewed. 

Bearj  died  foor  years  later,  and  the  King  of  Aragon  did  not 
long  snrTive.  Heniy*s  daaghter  went  into  a  convent,  and  in  1479 
Spain  became  at  length  one  Christian  kingdom,  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moors  in  the  south,  against  whom 
the  Christians  were  now  prepared  to  exert  all  their  strength. 

SxcnoN  2. 

As  soon  as  the  new  sorereigns  of  Spain  had  settled  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  they  prepared  to  conquer  the  Moors.  But  it  was 
not  easy  to  subdue  a  people  who  had  considered  Spain  their  own 
country  for  centories.  The  war  lasted  nine  years,  and  in  1492, 
Grenada  surrendered,  upon  the  promise  that  the  Moors  should  not 
be  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  but  should  live  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  be  at  fall  liberty  to  continue  their  own  Mahometan 
practices. 

And  now  the  King  and  Queen  rejoiced  that  Spain  was  entirely 
uuder  Christian  rule.  But  was  it  so  ?  The  Mahometans  had  lost 
all  power  there,  but  the  care  of  the  religion  of  the  country  was 
placed  under  the  Inquisition,  and  we  read  before  what  that  Inquisi- 
tion was.  All  the  good  these  first  monarchs  of  Spain  did  for  .their 
country  was  nothing  compared  with  the  guilt  they  brought  upon  it 
by  punishing  six  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  with  death,  merely 
because  they  were  not  content  to  be  subjects  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  had  in  some  way  given  offence  to  it,  often  unknown  to  themselves. 
Very  many  of  these  sufferers  were  Jews,  and  those  of  them  who  were 
sot  still  more  cruelly  treated,  were  robbed  of  their  property,  and 
banished  the  country,  unless  they  would  become  Romanists,  which 
many  of  them  consented  to  do.  Hid  it  not  been  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition,  we  should  have  said  that  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  very  glorious  for  Spain.  These  sove- 
reigns encouraged  learning  and  trade ;  and  made  just  laws  for  their 
subjects,  which  they  took  care  should  be  obeyed ;  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  we  read  of  in  history  took  place  in  their 
reign — I  mean  the  discovery  of  America. 

We  read  in  tliese  days  of  ships  going  from  Europe  to  America,  or 
from  Engknd  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  India ;  and  we  think 
little  of  it  because  it  is  so  common.  And  when  we  read  of  Tyre, 
or  Carthage,  or  Venice  as  very  expert  in  sea  affairs,  we  fancy  their 
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ships  sailing  to  distant  lands  as  ours  ships  do  now.  But  this  was  fur 
from  being  the  fact.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  remember  how  much 
was  thonght  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  to  sail  ronnd  Africa,  which 
we  read  of  in  the  Ancient  History.  TItey  were  three  years  making 
that  Yoyage ;  probably  our  sailors  would  be  as  many  months.  There 
had  been  some  improTement  since  that  time  in  the  art  of  managing 
ships  on  Yoyages,  and  the  compass  had  been  iuYented  for  nearly  200 
years.  Yet  tiie  sailors  generally  coasted,  and  seldom  Yentured  far 
from  land,  and  few  people  in  Europe  had  been  beyond  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  the  Baltic  seas. 

HoweYer,  about  thirty  years  before  Constantinople  was  taken,  the 
Portuguese  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  great  adYantages 
which  their  sea -coast  afforded  them  for  trade.  Their  King,  Don 
Emmanuel,  encouraged  this  idea,  and  sent  out  the  fittest  man  he 
could  find  to  make  discoYeries.  This  sailor  was  named  De  Gama, 
and  he  went  round  the  peninsula  of  Africa,  as  the  Egyptians  had 
done  so  long  before. 

EYcry  year  the  Portuguese  sailors  became  more  accustomed  to  the 
sea,  and  more  adYenturous.  They  discoYered  the  Azores,  and 
Madeira,  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  other  places  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  as  we  go  on. 

The  Turks  had  made  it  dangerous  to  sail  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  time  they  were  settled  in  Constantinople.  So  the 
Portuguese,  who  could  get  to  Hindostan,  the  western  peninsula  of 
India,  by  sailing  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  south  of 
Africa,  had  an  opportunity  of  trading  safely,  which  made  up  for  the 
distance  they  had  to  go.  They  took  adYantage  of  this,  and  built  a 
beautiful  city  in  JaYa,  one  of  the  islands  near  Hindostan ;  and  they 
made  a  settlement  on  the  west  of  Hindostan,  at  Goa,  which  became 
their  chief  town.  At  Goa  they  established  an  Inquisition,  of  whieh 
we  are  told  terrible  things — ^for  Portugal  as  well  as  Spain  had  its 
Inquisition.  Indeed,  as  the  Portuguese  increased. their  commerce 
with  YariouB  countries,  they  showed  an  oppresslYC,  uiyust  disposition, 

and  often  their  trade  was  more  like  a  conquest. 

Sectxoii  3. 

As  we  shall  from  this  time  often  read  of  India,  it  will  be  better  to 

trace  the  history  of  this  country  from  the  days  of  Tamerlane  the 

Tartar.     Tamerlane's  empire  soon  fell  to  pieces;  bat  rather  mora 

than  a  hnndred  years  later,  a  warlike  chief,  named  Baber,  founded 

a  new  Mogul  Empire.    He  was  descended  from  both  Tamerlane  and 
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Zingifl  Ehiat  and  for  a  loflig  iima  hif  deieeadiata  nilad  orar  the 
greater  part  of  India.  Theie  empenm  w«m  genarallj  dallad  in 
Enope  the  Giaal  Moguls.  There  w«e  other  leaser  kings  in.  India, 
not  sabdned  fay  Saltan  Baber,  nor  inelnded  in  the  seeond  Mogul 
Empire,  hnt  none  were  so  powerful  as  the  Great  MogoL 

The  Portogaese  arriTod  in  India  about  thirty  years  before  this 
empire  eommenoed,  and  perhaps  the  conqaesta  of  Saltan  Baber 
helped  the  Portogaese  to  establish  themsehes  in  the  eoantry.  For 
not  only  were  the  different  kings  of  India  too  maeh  engaged  to  oppose 
the  Portogaesoi  but  also  they  were  often  glad  of  the  assistanee  of 
the  Portagaese  in  their  battles.  So  Portugal  became  almost  sud- 
denly rich  and  powerful.  There  was  scarcely  a  known  port  with 
which  they  did  not  trade,  and  they  took  possession  of  several  of  the 
most  important  places  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  one  other  country  that  Portugal 
discovered.  While  sailing  among  the  islands  of  Southern  Asia,  a 
Portuguese  ship  was  driven  towards  the  north  by  a  storm,  and  at 
length  the  crew  got  on  shore  in  an  unknown  country,  consiBting  of 
lai^e  islands, — ^though  they  did  not  know  this  at  first.  That  country 
was  Japan,  a  country  less  known  than  China  itself.  The  Japanese 
^were  astonished  at  their  strange  visitors,  but  were  quite  willing  and 
ready  to  exchange  the  rich  productions  of  their  country  for  the 
goods  and  trifles  the  Portuguese  offered.  From  this  time  the 
Portaguese  continued  to  visit  the  country  every  two  or  three  years. 

Wherever  the  Portugaese  went  they  sought  to  baptise  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  name  of  Christ,  bat  the  religion  they  taught  was  full  of 
Bomish  error.  Some  of  the  Japanese  were  persuaded  by  the  priests 
from  Portugal  to  renounce  their  ancient  idolatry,  and  declare  them- 
selves Christians.  It  was  death  by  the  laws  of  Japan  for  a  native  to 
leave  the  national  idolatry,  and  in  1590  a  severe  persecution  began. 
At  hagftk  a  law  was  made  forbidding  the  Portuguese  ever  to  return 
to  Japan.  This  was  about  100  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
ishnd. 

Bat  many  of  the  rich  Japanese  had  been  so  pleased  with  the 
goods  from  Europe  that  they  were  not  willing  to  give  them  up. 
The  Dutch  at  this  time  were  beginning  to  be  the  rivals  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  on  the  seas,  and  they  offered  to  bring  the  people  of  Japan 
what  they  needed,  without  insisting  on  entering  their  country,  or 
sending  priests  to  interCare  with  their  religion.  So  the  Japanese 
sppointed  a  port  where  they  would  trade  with  Holland,  and  the 
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Chinese  and  Dutch  haTe  been,  from  that  time,  the  only  nations 
permitted  to  trade  with  Japan,  nntil  within  the  hist  few  years,  when 
the  United  States,  with  England  and  other  European  countries,  have 
begun  to  obtain  a  little  more  intercourse.  The  Dutch  were  alsa 
permitted  a  trade  of  the  same  kind  with  China.  I  am  sony  to  tell 
you  that  the  Dutch  showed  themselves  both  deceitful  and  cruel  to 
obtain  this  commerce,  for,  in  order  to  get  fftyoui  with  the  Japanese, 
they  assisted  in  the  persecution  of  the  oonyerts  in  Japan,  although 
they  themselves  professed  the  same  religion. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  trade  with  Japan,  Portugal  had 
extended  her  fame  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  continents  are 
called  the  Old  World ;  .but  in  the  meantime  Spain  was  discovering  a 
New  World,  consisting  of  large  and  extensive  countries  in  America* 
We  are  told  that  South  America  had  been  known  to  the  Carthaginians, 
and  that  North  America  had  been  known  to  the  Northmen  of  Europe 
before  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  If  America  had  been 
visited  in  early  times  it  had  been  long  forgotten,  and  certainly 
Spain  may  claim  the  honour  of  having  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  world  at  large. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   DISCOVEBY   OF  AMERICA. 

Section  1. 

Christopher  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  was  bom  in 
Genoa,  but  after  he  grew  up  he  nftide  Lisbon  his  home.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  kind  and  good  man,  though,  like  other  Romanists, 
very  ignorant  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  studious,  and 
was  not  satisfied  with  remembering  what  he  learned,  like  a  parrot ; 
he  thought  over  what  he  read,  and  reasoned  about  it.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  astronomy  and  geography.  Astronomy  teaches 
us  about  the  stare,  the  sun,  moon,  &c. ;  and  geography  teaches  ns 
about  the  earth.  Christopher  Columbus  learned  from  astronomy 
that  our  earth  is  but  one  of  other  worlds,  which  look  like  stars  in 
the  sky;  and  that  this  earth  is  round,  something  like  a  ball. 
Columbus  learned  from  geography  that  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
were  all  to  be  found  on  one  side  of  this  round  world,  but  it  told  him 
of  no  countries  on  the  other  side  of  it.     So  Columbus  began  t^ 
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think  thus:  As  the  world  is  round,  it  is  eertain  that  when  I 
leeye  one  spot  of  it  and  go  on  sailing  across  the  wide  sea,  and 
trsTelling  straight  OTer  the  land,  I  shall  be  sore  at  last  to  eome  back 
to  the  same  place  from  whence  I  set  out,  as  a  fly  woold  if  it  crawled 
round  a  ball. 

But  ColambQB  had  no  idea  of  the  size  of  this  ball,  and  expected 
when  he  left  Spain,  and  sailed  in  a  straight  coarse,  he  should  come  in 
a  little  time  to  the  eastern  coast  of  India.  Colnmbns  had  been  early 
tanght  how  to  manage  a  ship ;  for  the  Genoese,  yon  know,  were  great 
sailors,  and  as  he  was  a  resolute  man,  he  soon  laid  the  plan  of  sailing 
forth  in  search  of  unknown  countries. 

Bat  Columbus  was  poor — too  poor,  at  least,  for  so  expensiye  an 
undertaking.  Who  would  help  him  ?  The  Portuguese,  who  had  gone 
about  lately  so  much  in  ships  ?  Oh  no  ;  they  could  go  from  cape  to 
cape,  and  from  country  to  country,  and  were  proud  of  having  done 
more  than  all  who  went  before  them.  But  to  sail  out  into  the  nn- 
known  ocean, — ^with  no  landmark  to  steer  for,  and  no  friendly  shore 
to  anchor  on, — it  was  desperate  madness  I  They  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Their  ships  were  all  engaged  in  money-getting  employ- 
ments; they  had  none  to  spare  for  adventurers.  Columbus,  thus  dis- 
appointed, sent  his  brother  to  the  English  Court,  to  beg  the  assistance 
of  Henry  VU.  But  his  brother  was  taken  by  pirates,  aud  kept  as  a 
slave,  and  by  the  time  he  got  free  and  had  received  promises  of  help 
from  Henry,  Christopher  Columbus  had  set  out.  The  English  were 
greatly  disappointed,  that  they  had  not  sent  Columbus  to  discover 
America.  I  am  very  glad  England  did  not,  and  so  will  you  be  when 
you  read  more  about  it.  The  honour  of  the  discovery  was  Spain's ; 
but  from  the  time  that  the  riches  of  America  filled  the  treasures  of 
Spain,  the  Spaniards  became  more  and  more  proud,  idle,  and  wicked. 

When  Columbus  first  applied  to  Spain,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
were  fighting  with  the  Moors,  and  could  attend  to  nothing  out  of  their 
own  country.  But  when  the  Moors  were  conquered,  and  Isabella  had 
time  to  listen  to  Columbus,  and  to  think  over  his  reasonings  and  his 
plans,  she  determined  to  send  him  out.  So  Columbus  set  sail 
August  8,  1492,  with  the  title  of  Viceroy  of  any  lands  he  might  dis- 
cover, which  lands  were  to  belong  to  Spain,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
to  be  made  to  profess  the  Romish  faith.  The  sailors  who  went  out 
with  Columbus  had  little  of  his  character;  they  were  timid,  idle,  and 
prejudiced,  as  the  badly  educated  usually  are.  They  soon  expressed 
their  discontent,  murmured  against  their  noble  commander,  and  at 
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last  rebelled,  and  proposed  to  cast  him  into  the  sea,  and  retam  to 

Spam.    The  cool  conrage  and  gentle  language  of  Colnmbns  prevailed 

for  a  while,  bnt  at  length  even  the  officers  refiised  to  Tentnre  further, 

and  he  was  obliged  to  promise  to  return  in  three  days  if  no  land 

appeared.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  he  saw  one  of  the  Bahama 

Isjands,  which  he  called  San  Salvador,  and  soon  after  he  saw  more  of 

the  islands  which  lie  between  North  and  South  America.     He  called 

these  islands  the  West  Indies,  because  he  thought  the  land  whieh 

began  there  probably  reached  to  India ;  but  in  this  you  know  he  was 

mistaken. 

Section  2. 

Columbus  was  rather  more  than  two  months  reaching  the  West 
Indies.  He  saw  San  Salvador  October  12,  1492,  but  he  landed  on 
the  larger  island  of  Cuba.  Before  he  landed,  he  put  on  a  rich  and 
handsome  dress,  and  taking  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  he  stepped  on 
shore,  knelt  down,  and  kissed  the  ground,  and  declared  it  belonged 
to  Queen  Isabella.  He  then  stack  a  cross  into  the  earth  as  a  sign 
that  idolatry  was  to  be  destroyed  and  Christianity  established  in  its 
place.  The  natives  gazed  with  astonishment,  mistook  the  report  of 
the  guns  and  cannon  for  thunder,  and  thinking  that  the  gods  had  come 
to  visit  them,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  at  Columbus's  feet. 

Observing  that  the  women  wore  golden  ornaments,  he  inquired 
where  the  precious  metal  was  to  be  found,  and  obtained  a  quantity  to 
take  back  to  Europe.  He  also  persuaded  a  few  of  the  natives  to 
return  with  him,  and  very  much  astonished  the  Spaniards  were  at 
their  appearance.  They  were  a  harmless  and  indolent  people,  and 
their  skin  was  the  colour  of  copper,  with  black  hair  and  dark  eyes. 
Europeans  had  seen  the  white  Saxon,  the  black  negro,  and  the  brown 
Hindoo,  and  even  the  yellow-skinned  Chinese,  but  these  tall  red 
Indians  were  different  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  world. 

Columbus  left  a  colony  in  Hispaniola,  another  of  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  returned  to  Europe.  He  was  received  in  Spain 
with  great  honour,  and  the  next  year  was  sent  out  again  with  a  fleet 
of  seventeen  ships,  laden  with  all  which  could  be  useful  for  dia- 
covering  and  taking  possession  of  the  New  World.  He  found  his 
colony  massacred.  The  natives  gave  great  proofs  that  the  Spaniards 
deserved  their  fate.  Columbus,  therefore^  did  not  punish  the 
murderers,  but  began  anew.  Islands  were  discovered,  colonies 
founded,  and  mines  dug.  But  the  Spaniards  could  not  be  kept  from 
qnarrelling  with  each  other,  ill-treating  the  natives,  and  rebelling 
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agaiiMl  their  oommander.  80  Colnmlms  Uumght  it  best  to  leftTe 
lirotiier  Barttioloiiiew  in  oommand,  and  to  go  baek  with  a  ship-load 
of  preeions  things.  It  was  some  years  before  he  was  pennitted  to 
letom,  for  eren  thus  [early  his  enemies,  who  envied  his  greatness, 
had  b^nn  to  prejndioe  the  Qaeen  against  him. 

In  1498  he  discoTered  the  continent  of  America.  The  part 
he  first  saw  was  at  the  month  of  the  river  Orinoco,  which  jon  will 
find  nmning  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  north  of  Sonth  America. 
He  called  this  country  Columbia,  from  his  own  name.  It  would 
seem  to  us  that  the  whole  of  the  New  World  ought  to  haye  been 
called  Columbia.  This  is  the  story  they  tell  us  about  it.  The  mer- 
chants of  Spain  had  got  leave  to  send  out  Tessels  at  their  own  expense 
to  make  further  discoveries.  A  man  named  Amerious  Vespucius  sailed 
in  one  of  these  ships,  and  was  near  the  spot  when  Columbus  landed 
in  Colombia.  The  deceitful  Americus  returned  to  Europe,  and  pub- 
lished a  book,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  a  large  continent,  which 
be  said  he  had  discovered,  and  had  named  America,  after  himself. 
Thus  was  Columbus  robbed  of  the  honour  of  his  discovery,  and  no 
part  of  the  New  World  bore  his  name  except  the  country  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

Nor  was  this  shameful  deceit  the  greatest  trial  poor  Columbus  had 

to  suffer.     The  falsehoods  of  his  enemies  in  Spain  had  led  the  King 

and  Queen  to  believe  him  guilty  of  great  crimes,  and  they  sent  a  ship 

out  to  bring  him  and  his  brother  home  as  prisoners.     Columbus 

cleared  his  character,  and  in  1602  was  sent  out  again.     But  he  was 

shipwrecked  at  Jamaica  in  1505,  as  he  returned,  and  lost  everything ; 

and  when  he  reached  Spain  he  found  his  only  friend.  Queen  IsabeUa, 

dead.     He  himself  died  the  next  year,  1506,  in  retirement,  deeply 

grieved  by  the  ingratitude  of  that  king  and  country,  to  whom  be  had 

opened  the  way  to  riches,  and  for  whom  he  had  discovered  such  large 

possessions. 

Sbctxon  8. 

I  have  told  you  so  much  about  Columbus  because  it  is  such  a  sad 
and  interesting  stoiy,  and  because  the  discovery  of  America  was 
such  an  important  event.  But  we  have  not  much  more  time  to  give 
to  America,  and  to  that  great  man  Columbus  and  his  successors.  A 
great  man  is  always  merciful,  especially  towards  the  weak,  and  these 
native  Americans  were  weak,  as  sa?ages  always  are  when  opposed  to 
more  civilized  nations.  They  were  astonished  at  the  firearms  of  the 
Spaniards,  for  their  Indian  spears  were,  indeed^  nothing  against  such 
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weapons.  Colnmbus  always  treated  the  natives  with  kindness,  and  tried 
to  oblige  the  other  Spaniards  to  do  the  same.  Bat  after  his  return  to 
Spain  no  such  gentleness  was  shown.  Spain  sent  Romish  priests  to 
convert  the  people  and  soldiers  to  rob  them.  If  they  refused  to  worship 
the  cross,  or  to  show  their  mines  of  gold,  the  same  punishment  waa 
inflicted,  and  that  punishment  was  death.  This  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  story  of  cruelties,  which  must  have  made  the  native 
Americans  think  with  horror  of  the  name  of  Christian.  Nor  were 
the  Spaniards  alone  guilty.  As  we  get  further  into  the  history  of 
America,  you  will  hear  that  colonists  from  other  countries  were  often 
very  unjust  to  the  natives,  and  no  doubt  all  these  things  stood  in  the 
way,  when  holy  men  wished  to  teach  them  the  real  religion  of  Chriat. 
But  lately  many  of  these  red  men,  principally  in  North  America,  have 
been  taught  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  know  He  is  merciful  and 
kind,  and  hates  the  dark  deeds  of  cruelty  done  in  His  name. 

The  natives  of  America  did  not  submit  to  the  Spaniards  without  a 
struggle.  The  people  of  Mexico,  especially,  resisted  as  long  as  they 
could.  You  may  see  on  the  map  that  the  eastern  part  of  this  country 
was  easily  reached  from  the  West  India  islands.  Fernando  Cortex 
conquered  this  large  and  powerful  empire  in  1521,  though  the 
bravery  and  numbers  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  smallness  of  Cortez*s 
army,  make  us  wonder  he  should  succeed,  even  with  the  help  of  his 
muskets.  The  story  is  very  interesting,  but  I  have  not  room  to  tell 
you  much.  Cortez  landed  in  1519,  and  the  Emperor  of  Mexico 
received  him  and  his  little  band  of  followers  in  a  friendly  manner. 
Cortez  lived  at  the  capital  for  six  months,  and  persuaded  the 
Emperor  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  Spain.  But 
he  was  then  obliged  to  leave  the  city  for  a  time,  and  in  his  absence,  the 
other  Spaniards  behaved  so  badly  to  the  Mexicans,  that  they  becamo 
greatly  enraged,  and  when  Cortez  returned,  the  whole  people  rose  up 
to  expel  him.  They  murdered  their  Emperor  for  taking  his  part» 
and  completely  defeated  the  Spaniards,  killing  many,  and  driving 
the  rest  away.  Cortez  found  refuge  among  a  neighbouring  people, 
who  hated  the  Mexicans,  and  with  their  help  he  raised  another  army, 
besieged  and  took  the  city,  and  conquered  the  whole  country. 

But  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  1588,  was  quite  as  unjust, 
and  much  more  cruel  and  treacherous.  You  may  find  Peru  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America.  The  King  of  Peru  was  called  the 
Inca,  and  he  and  Pizarro  met  to  settle  terms  of  peace.  Pizarro, 
however,  only  pretended  that  he  met  him  for  this  purpose,  and  as 
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Boon  as  the  Inea  had  arriyed,  a  priest  of  Rome  stood  up  before  him, 
and  told  him  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  of  Pern  to  take 
Jesas  Christ,  who  died  on  the  cross,  for  their  God,  and  to  submit  to 
the  King  of  Spain  ;  for  that  the  Pope,  who  was  in  Jesixs's  plaee  on 
earth,  had  given  Pern  to  the  Spanish  kiiig.  The  Inca  replied,  "  I 
worship  the  son ;  and  I  will  not  give  np  mj  own  way  of  worship.  I  am 
willing  to  be  the  friend  of  yonr  king ;  bnt  he  has  no  right  to  call 
himself  my  master ;  nor  can  the  Pope  give  away  a  country  which 
neTer  belonged  to  him."  Upon  this  Pizarro  and  the  Spaniards 
exdaimed, — **  Death  to  the  idolaters !  "  and  rushing  on  the  Inea, 
massacred  his  followers,  made  him  prisoner^  and  afterwards  put  him 
to  death.  The  Peruvians  were  subdued,  and  from  that  time  Peru, 
as  well  as  Mexico,  with  all  their  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  belonged 
to  Spain. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  discovered  America,  Spain  was  at  the 
height  of  its  greatness ;  but  the  riches  of  its  new  and  ill-gotten 
possessions  corrupted  the  heaii  of  the  people.  The  rule  of  the 
Spaniards  was  as  severe  as  the  conquest  was  cruel.  They  treated 
the  natives  as  slaves,  and  made  them  work  in  the  mines.  Unused  to 
such  labour,  hundreds  and  thousands  died.  Upon  this  the  Spaniards 
sent  ships  to  Africa  to  get  negroes  to  work  for  them,  1508,  and  thus 
began  negro  slavery.  During  the  time  of  the  Spanish  rule  in 
America,  an  Inquisition  was  established  to  compel  the  natives  to 
become  Romanists.  Although  Spain  has  now  lost  nearly  all  her 
great  American  dominions,  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  are 
Romanists  still. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE   CHANGES  OCCASIONED   BY  THE   CONQUEST   OF   CONSTANTINOPLE 

AND   THE   DISCOYEBY   OF  AMEEICA. 

Section  1. 
You  will  readily  believe  that  the  Portuguese  would  be  vexed  that 
they  had  refused  to  send  out  Columbus,  and  lost  all  their  riches  and 
the  glory  of  the  American  discoveries.  However,  the  accidental  dis- 
eovery  of  Brazil  was  some  compensation.  At  first  this  country  was 
only  valued  for  its  productive  soil,  but  in  after  years  it  was  found  to 
be  rich  in  mines,  and  especially  to  abound  in  precious  stones.  It 
has  only  lately  become  independent  of  Portugal. 
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Henxy  YII.  of  England  waa  sony  to  have  miaaed  tha  oppor- 
tunity of  Bending  oat  Colnmbna,  and,  like  the  Portogaeae,  began  to 
think  of  attempting  discoveriea  for  himself.  He  aent  out  a  little 
fleet  nnder  the  command  of  a  skilfal  merchant  named  John  Cabot. 
John  Cabot  reached  America  in  a  more  northerly  latitade  than  the 
Spaniards  had  done,  discovered  Newfoundland,  saOed  along  the 
coast,  landed  in  Virginia,  and,  taking  formal  possession  of  North 
America  for  the  King  of  England,  returned  home  1496.  Thus,  yoa 
see,  the  English  reached  the  continent  of  America  two  years  before 
Colnmbns.  But  it  was  some  time  before  colonies  from  England 
settled  in  those  conntries  of  which  Cabot  had  taken  possession.  We 
shall  hear  more  of  them  by-and-bye.  Cabot  was  honoured  by  Henry 
for  his  discoveries ;  and  though  the  English  grumbled  that  no  gold 
had  been  found,  we  may  rejoice  that  we  were  spared  Spain's  tempta- 
tions and  Spain's  guilt. 

Fifly  years  later  Canada  was  discovered,  and  the  French  established 
a  colony  there  about  a.d.  1600. 

All  these  voyages  had  greatly  improved  the  knowledge  of  navigation, 
that  is,  the  management  of  ships.  But  some  places  in  Europe  had 
lost  much  of  their  trade  during  the  time  that  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
Holland  had  been  growing  rich.  These  were,  in  particular,  the 
leagued  towns  of  Germany,  and  Flanders,  who,  by  the  help  of  the 
navies  of  the  Mediterranean  cities,  had  formerly  all  commerce  in 
their  own  hands.  But  as  soon  as  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  they  aimed  at  being  masters  in  the  Mediterranean.  They 
often  seized  the  ships  when  they  were  laden  with  precious  things, 
took  several  of  the  Venetian  islands,  and  were  a  terror  to  every 
merchant  vessel  in  that  sea. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  found  the  Turks  severe  masters,  and 
were  treated  as  slaves.  |Yet  Uie  Greeks  were  very  useful  to  them,  for 
the  Turks  understood  scarcely  anything  but  war.  Even  slaves  will 
be  valued,  if  they  are  useful ;  and  the  Turks  found  that  the  Gh-eeka 
were  talented  andjdiligent,  and  employed  them  in  every  office  where 
business-like  people  were  required.  But  you  must  not  think  that, 
therefore,  the  Greeks  were  happy.  Oh,  no ;  for  the  Tnrka  continued 
to  treat  them  very  unkindly.  The  Ghreeks  despised  and  hated  their 
new  masters,  and  as  they  were  too  weak  to  conquer  them,  they  tried 
to  deceive  and  cheat  them.  At  last  they  got  such  a  habit  of  lying 
that  they  became  thoroughly  deceitful  towards  everybody. 
After  the  Turks  had  taken  Constantinople,  they  conquered  Egjpt^ 
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ind  also  m  great  pari  of  the  north  of  Africa.  Hmigaxy  and  other 
comitriea  which  adjoined  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  were  con- 
timaliy  threatened,  and  often  attacked  by  them.  The  Turkish 
Empire  was  at  its  greatest  height  in  the  reign  of  its  &mons  Sultan^ 
Sdiman  the  Ifagnifieent,  who  lived  abont  100  years  after  the  fiUl 
of  Constantinople.  His  saceessors  were  Teiy  powerful  for  another 
100  years,  and  then  the  empire  began  to  decline.  By  degrees  the 
Tmiks  became  less  warlike,  and  more  indolent  and  prood,  and  daring 
the  last  100  years  they  have  become  weaker  almost  erery  day. 

I  ong^t  to  have  told  yon  that  the  taking  of  Constantinople  gave 
a  fresh  impnlse  to  the  learning  of  Europe ;  for  even  to  the  last, 
Constantinople,  under  the  Chreek  emperors,  was  the  resort  of  the 
kamed.  When  the  empire  came  to  an  end  these  learned  men  were 
diiten  to  other  conntries,  partienlarly  to  France,  and  thus  their 
knowledge  was  made  more  generally  osefdl  by  being  widely  spread. 

The  Tnrks  never  conquered  Italy,  though  they  often  alarmed  it. 
That  country  was  still  divided  into  many  different  kingdoms  and 
states.  Sometimes  one  state,  sometimes  another,  became  important. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Dukes  of  Milan  grew  very  powerful, 
and  ofLtai  ruled  over  the  famous  republic  of  Genoa.  The  Counts  of 
Savoy  made  themselves  a  name  about  the  same  period.  The  counts 
were  the  ancestors  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  was  formerly  called 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  but  he  has  now  become  the  King  of  Italy. 
The  rise  of  the  family  dates  as  early  as  1044,  and  the  first  Count 
of  Savoy  began  to  reign  in  1108.  Piedmont,  the  country  of  the 
W^enses,  was  added  to  their  dominions  by  marriage,  and  the 
Waldensian  Church,  as  we  have  already  heard,  was  greatly  perse- 
cuted by  them.  The  Counts  of  Savoy  distinguished  themselves  very 
much  in  the  crusades ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  gave  them  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Savoy,  for 
tike  emperors  always  claimed  some  authority  in  Italy. 

From  the  time  of  the  BefDrmation,  tiie  Duchy  of  Milan  was 
daimed  by  the  emperors  and  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  both 
countries  called  on  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  for  help.  Whichever  side 
they  took,  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  anger  of  the  other  party, 
and  at  last  scarcely  anything  was  left  to  them  except  a  small  part 
of  Piedmont.  When  these  wars  were  over,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy 
recovered  their  territories  and  power,  except  that  Geneva,  which  had 
fomerly  belonged  to  Savoy,  fought  for  its  fireedom,  and  in  1526  was 
acknowledged  independent.    It  is  now  the  head  of  a  Swiss  canton. 
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Section  2. 

We  have  learned  in  this  history  how  almost  every  coontiy  in 
Europe  received  the  religion  of  the  Pope,  and  we  have  now  to  hear 
that  many  nations  reformed,  threw  off  the  Papal  yoke,  and  learned 
the  religion  of  the  Bihle.  Before  the  daylight  is  clear,  there  is  a  faint 
dawn.  Thus  Wickliffe  and  Hass  and  other  holy  men  were  the  dawn 
of  the  Reformation. 

Before  we  read  of  the  wonderfal  means  God  employed  to  bring 
light  ont  of  darkness,  I  mast  tell  you  a  little  more  about  some  conn- 
tries  in  Europe.  One  of  that  famous  and  talented  family  of  Medici, 
the  Lords  of  Florence,  was  Pope  at  this  time,  and  was  called  Leo  X. 
Charles  Y.  had  been  made  Emperor  of  G^^Bany,  and  he  possessed 
larger  dominions  than  any  of  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Austria 
had  done  before  him.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain ;  so,  when  they  died,  he  became  King  of 
Spain.  His  father  was  son  to  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  Maximilian  had  married  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the 
last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  received  as  her  portion  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, Flanders,  &c.  So  all  these  countries  were  added  to  the 
German  Empire.  Maximilian's  son  died  before  him,  but  his  grand- 
son, Charles  Y.,  King  of  Spain,  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  read  much,  at  present,  about  the  Low 
Countries.  The  Low  Countries,  or  Netherlands,  formerly  consisted 
of  several  independent  states,  of  which  Flanders  was  one.  The 
people  of  these  states  were  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  and 
were  very  industrious.  Holland,  of  which  we  spoke  lately,  was 
another  of  these  states,  but  Flanders  was  considered  the  most  im- 
portant. In  1888  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  became  Count  of  Flanders, 
by  intermarriage  between  the  families,  and  by  that  means  grew  bo 
powerful  that  he  quickly  obtained  authority  over  all  the  seventeen 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  this  was  the  most  flourishing  time 
of  the  provinces.  The  last  Duke  of  Burgundy  lost  his  life  in  a 
battle,  1477,  and  his  only  child  Maria,  married  Maximilian,  whose 
grandson,  Charles  Y.,  was  King  of  Spain,  as  you  have  just  heard. 
When  Charles  became  Emperor  of  Gernuiny,  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands were  joined  to  Germany,  but  when  Charles  died,  and  his  son 
was  only  King  of  Spain,  the  Netherlands  were  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  were  always  peers  of  France^  therefore 
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this  dokedom  siill  belonged  to  that  kingdom.  When  the  Nether- 
landi  were  dinded  into  Holland  and  Belgium,  Flanders  was  united 
to  Belgium.    But  this  we  shall  read  of  as  we  go  on. 

Louis  Xn.  of  Frsnce  had  made  his  people  happy  at  home,  but 
was  too  fond  of  foreign  wars,  in  which  he  was  seldom  successful. 
He  married,  first,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Ym.,  and  afterwards 
the  widow  of  the  same  king  (Anne  of  Bretagne),  and,  at  her  death, 
Maiy,  daughter  of  Henry  YII.  of  England.  We  are  told  that  hb 
health,  already  delicate,  was  so  seriously  injured  by  the  late  hours 
she  introduced,  that  he  died  in  consequence  the  next  year.  These 
late  hours  were  dining  at  twelve  instead  of  ten,  and  refusing  to  go 
to  bed  at  six  in  the  evening,  which  we  should  consider  rather  early 
hours.  Louis  ^d  no  son,  but  his  daughter  married  her  cousin, 
the  Ck>unt  B'Angouleme.  He  was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown.  He 
became  king  a.d.  1515,  as  Francis  I.  He  was  a  braye  young  prince, 
but  he  would  have  been  wiser  had  he  not  been  so  determined  to 
obtain  Milan.  He  also  desired  to  be  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany, 
but  in  both  these  hopes  he  met  with  disappointment. 

Henry  Vll.  of  England  had  died  before  Louis  XII.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent, painstaking  king,  and  did  much  for  the  poor ;  but  he  was  not 
belored,  because  he  was  too  greedy  of  money.  He  even  took  unjust 
means  to  obtain  it,  and  often  made  his  nobles  pay  heavy  fines  for 
trifling  offences.  There  were  two  rebellions  in  his  reign.  Lambert 
Simnel  pretended  to  be  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  the  son  of 
Garence,  Edward  lY.'s  brother.  The  people  of  Ireland  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  king,  and  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  was 
sister  to  Edward  lY.,  sent  him  some  troops«  Henry  met  the  rebels 
near  Newark,  1487,  entirely  conquered  Simnel,  took  htm  prisoner, 
and  made  him  a  servant  in  the  royal  kitchen.  In  1498  another 
impostor,  named  Perkin  Warbcck,  started  up,  and  pretended  to  be 
^hard,  Duke  of  York,  brother  to  Edward  Y.  He  conti'ived  to  per- 
snade  the  King  of  Scotland  that  he  was  the  real  heir  to  the  English 
erown,  and  the  king  gave  him  the  noble  lady,  Katherine  Gordon,  for 
bis  wife,  and  assisted  him  with  an  army.  But  all  came  to  nothing. 
Perkin  fled  to  Ireland,  and  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  Henry, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  at  last  put  to  death,  with 
the  real  Earl  of  Warwick,  because  Henry  discovered  that  they  were 
plotting  with  each  other  to  escape,  1499.  The  Lady  Katherine 
Gordon  continued  to  live  at  the  English  court,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Queen,  and  was  called  **  the  White  Hose  "  from  her  fair  com- 
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plexioo,  and  from  her  marriage  with  ihe  pretended  Duke  of  York. 
Henry  YIEI.  succeeded  to  the  undisputed  throne  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, 1509. 

And  now,  I  think,  we  have  nothing  to  keep  us  from  the  Beforma- 
tk>n,  except  to  read  how  Scotland  was  governed  after  Bruce  had  been 
made  king.    But  we  must  find  that  in  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

the  bistobt  07  scotland. 

Section  1. 
We  have  scarcely  heard  of  Scotland  since  Edward  I.  tried  to  conquer 
Bobert  Bruce.  Edward  XL  was  not  a  warlike  prince,  and  was  glad 
to  make  peace  with  Bruce,  as  you  read  before.  So  at  last  Brace 
was  securely  King  of  Scotland.  Among  the  nobles  who  had  helped 
him,  the  bravest  and  most  powerful  was  Earl  Douglas.  The  Scotch 
called  him  the  good  Lord  James  Douglas,  but  I  am  afraid  he  was  only 
a  good  soldier,  for  we  are  told  too  many  cruel  things  in  his  wars  to 
make  us  think  him  a  good  man.  We  shall  hear  much  of  the  Douglas 
family.  When  Bobert  Bruce  died  his  son  was  but  a  child,  and  the 
wars  between  England  and  Scotland  were  renewed.  Edward  lU. 
sided  with  BalioFs  son,  and  the  Scotch  were  resolved  to  have  the  son 
of  Bobert  Bruce,  who  was  named  David.  At  last  David  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  kept  in  captivity  in  England  for  eleven  years.  In  1357 
David  was  ransomed,  and  returned  to  reign.  He  had  no  children, 
and  after  his  death  the  Scotch  chose  the  son  of  Bobert  Bruce*s 
daughter  for  their  king,  1870. 

His  father  was  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  from  that 
time  all  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  of  that  family,  and  were  called 
^Stewart,  or  Stuart,  as  it  was  afterwards  written.  This  king, 
Bobert  H.,  gave  the  Earl  of  Douglas  his  own  daughter  for  his  wife. 
He  was  suoceeded  by  Bobert  III.,  who  married  his  son  to  his  first 
cousin,  the  daughter  of  Douglas.  I  am  afraid  this  young  prince  was 
very  giddy  and  foolish  ;  but  nothing  could  excuse  the  cruelty  of  his 
near  relations.  The  Duke  of  Albany,  who  was  the  king*s  brother  (and 
therefore,  of  course,  the  young  prince's  uncle),  joined  with  Archibald 
Douglas,  who  was  also  his  uncle  by  marriage,  in  conspiring  against 
his  life.     They  seized  him  and  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  was 
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itonred  to  death,  1402.  The  poor  king  had  one  other  son,  and  fear- 
ing he  might  share  the  same  fate,  he  sent  him  to  France  for  safety. 
Bat  on  his  way  he  was  taken  prisoner  hy  the  English,  and  their  king, 
Henry  lY.,  put  him  into  the  Tower.  Bobert  III.  died  of  grief  when 
he  had  thns  lost  both  his  sons.  England  and  Scotland  were  not  at 
war,  yet  the  prineewas  most  nigastly  kept  prisoner  for  eighteen  years. 
While  he  was  in  prison  his  wicked  uncle,  the  Doke  of  Albany, 
goTenied  Scotland  as  Begent.     Albany  died  in  1419. 

The  son  of  Albany  then  became  Begent,  and  determined  to  ransom 
his  king.  The  English  were  not  unwilling,  for  they  hoped  his  English 
edocaiion  would  attach  James  to  England,  and  that  he  would  not  join 
with  France  against  them,  as  the  Scots  had  done  under  the  Begents. 
Janes  had  studied  diligently  during  his  captivity  of  eighteen  years, 
and  he  was  a  superior  and  accomplished  prince.  When  the  Scotch 
had  paid  his  ransom,  and  proclaimed  him  James  I.  of  Scotland,  they 
soon  found  they  had  never  been  so  well  governed.  He  did  not  spend 
his  strength  on  Border  wars  against  the  English,  as  most  of  the  other 
kings  had  done,  but  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  poor  and  to 
make  the  nobles  submit  to  the  laws.  These  efforts  were  right,  yet 
they  caused  his  death.  Some  of  the  proud  nobles,  who  did  not  like 
to  sobmit  to  the  law,  rebelled  and  murdered  him,  1487.  His  son, 
James  II.,  was  then  only  six  years  old,  therefore  the  nobles  had 
toearly  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  most  powerful  noble 
WES  still  an  Earl  Douglas.  But  he  soon  died ;  his  two  sons  were 
muideredy  and  his  enemies  hoped  the  name  of  Douglas  would  cease 
to  be  so  tenible.  Yet  we  soon  hear  of  the  name  again  as  powerful 
as  ever. 

In  a  war  with  the  English,  some  years  after,  another  Earl  Douglas 
was  made  general  of  the  army.  He  was  a  near  relative  of  the  last, 
and  was  as  brave  as  his  ancestors.  He  was  also  as  proud;  he  showed 
contempt  for  the  king's  authority,  and  joined  with  other  nobles  in  a 
league  against  him.  James  II.  felt  himself  too  weak  to  contend  with 
this  powerful  noble,  but  he  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  of  his  fault,  and 
on  his  refusing  to  promise  to  separate  from  his  rebellions  companions, 
James  stabbed  him,  and  he  was  immediately  killed  by  the  king's 
attendants,  1452.  And  yet  James  had  promised  him  safety.  A  civil 
was  the  consequence,  which  ended  in  the  king's  favour,  and  thus 
crushed  this  powwful  family  ;  for  though  other  Douglases  of  a 
yonnger  branch  remained  (as  the  Earl  of  Angus),  Scotland's  King  was 
from  this  time  freed  from  a  rival  whose  almost  equal  power  interfered 
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with  all  good  goyemment  and  lessened  the  Sovereign's  opportnnities 
of  doing  right  hy  his  conntiy. 

God  often  hnngs  good  ont  of  evil,  and  also  often  punishes  the  wicked 
hj  means  of  the  wickedness  of  others.  This  was  the  case  with  regard 
to  Douglas.  It  was  well  for  Scotland  that  the  power  of  the  Earls  of 
Doaglas  should  be  destroyed,  and  this  Lord  Douglas  deserved  punish- 
ment, probably  death.  Yet  the  conduct  of  the  King  in  breaking  his 
promise,  and  in  the  murder  of  Douglas,  without  any  trial,  was  most 
sinful.  For  a  time  all  went  on  well,  and  perhaps  the  King  rejoiced 
at  the  success  of  his  wickedness.  He  governed  firmly,  and  made  good 
laws,  and  though  perhaps  he  was  too  severe  in  his  justice,  we  must 
own  that  James  IL  was  a  good  king.  But  after-attention  to  duty 
cannot  undo  former  guilt,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  he  ever  repented 

of  this  sin  before  God. 

Section  2. 

James  11.  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  when  his  sea 
was  only  eight  years  old.  The  yoimg  King  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  wise  man,  named  Kennedy,  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew^s. 
While  Kennedy  lived,  the  country  was  better  governed  than  it  was 
when  the  King  grew  old  enough  to  rule  for  himself.  For  James  in. 
was  weak  and  cowardly,  and  fond  of  low  company.  One  of  the 
King's  bad  favourites  was  named  Cochrane.  He  persuaded  the  King 
to  put  his  two  royal  brothers  to  death.  One'  was  murdered,  the 
other  escaped  to  France. 

The  King  of  England,  Edward  IV.,  had  just  then  marched  to 
make  war  with  Scotland,  1482,  but  the  Scottish  nobles  seemed  more 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  King's  favourites  than  to  conquer 
Edward.  They  seized  Cochrane  and  his  friends,  and  hung  them. 
They  then  placed  the  king  and  kingdom  under  the  care  of  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany ;  and  while  James  had  the  name  of 
King,  Albany  had  all  the  authority.  At  first  Albany  ruled  well,  but 
he  was  ambitious,  and  the  nobles  soon  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  James  returned  to  his  follies  and  became,  in  addition, 
suspicious  and  miserly.  An  army  was  raised  against  him,  and 
among  the  rebellious  nobles  was  Lord  Angus,  the  new  head  of  the 
family  of  Douglas.  The  rebels  took  the  young  son  of  the  King,  and 
carried  him  in  the  army  against  his  own  father,  a.d.  1488.  James 
III.  was  defeated,  and  wh*en  fleeing  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse.  He  was  taken  up  insensible,  and  carried 
into  a  cottage,  where  he  was  murdered  by  some  unknown  person. 
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JaiB60  IV.9  being  bat  a  child,  was  not  gnilty  of  the  rebellion  against 
his  fiither,  as  £ur  as  the  oatward  act  went,  for  he  was  taken  into  the 
azmj  without  his  consent  being  asked.  Perhaps,  however,  he  felt 
in  his  heart  that  he  had  rejoiced  at  his  fietther's  downfall,  becaose  it 
made  him  king.  How  this  may  be  we  cannot  tell,  bat  if  he  had 
sinned  thns,  we  know  where  he  might  have  (band  pardon, — even  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who  shed  His  blood  to  wash  away  the  stain  of  sin. 
Bat  poor  James  knew  not  this  way  of  salvation,  and  the  Romish  priests 
loand  him  told  him  that  he  most  by  acts  of  penance  try  to  cleanse 
kiaudf  from  sin.  The  Bomish  idea  of  penance  is  ponishment  and 
pain,  which  the  Romanists  are  taoght  to  inflict  on  their  bodies,  to 
core  the  sin  of  their  soals.  One  of  the  punishments  James  IV. 
inflicted  on  himself,  was  to  wear  a  heavy  belt  under  his  clothes,  to 
which  he  added  the  weight  of  an  ounce  every  year. 

SscnoM  3. 
James  lY.  was  an  active  and^talented  prince.  He  used  some- 
times to  go  about  among  the  common  people  dressed  as  a  plain 
gentleman,  that  he  might  find  out  what  they  needed.  He  hated 
flattery,  and  his  people  were  happy  under  his  role.  There  was 
a  longer  peace  than  usual  with  England,  only  broken  by  a  short  war 
tc  help  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  pretended  he  had  a  right  to  the  English 
ilrown,  1496.  vvhen  Henry  YH.  of  England  had  put  down  this 
rebellion,  he  began  to  consider  whether  he  could  not  put  an  end  to 
the  quarrels  which  had  continually  taken  place  between  England  and 
Scotland  ever  since  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce.  Henry  yil.'s  plan 
was  to  marry  his  daughter  Margaret  to  James  IV.  This  procured 
pesce  for  a  time  ;  but  when  Henry  VHI.  became  King  of  England, 
the  two  countries  were  again  at  war,  and  in  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field,  1518,  King  James,  with  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  was 
slain.  That  was  a  mournful  day  for  Scotland,  but  it  was  nearly  the 
last  war  with  England.  James  left  a  little  son,  two  years  old,  and 
the  kingdom  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Margaret,  his  mother, 
sister  to  the  English  king,  Henry  YIII.  Though  Henry  the  YII.'s 
pUn  for  peace  had  not  at  first  answered,  yet  it  afterwards  united 
England  and  Scotland  under  one  king,  as  you  will  hear  by-and-by. 

From  this  little  sketch  of  Scotch  histoiy  we  see  what  brave  men 
the  Scotch  were ;  but  we  see  also  that,  being  constantly  at  war,  they 
became  so  used  to  the  sight  of  blood  and  death,  as  to  grow  sadly 
careless  about  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  many  acts 
of  shocking  barbarity  are  told  us  of  those  warlike  times. 
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The  Scots  had  a  Parliament  much  like  that  of  England,  ese0pt 
that  the  nobles  and  commons  all  met  together,  while  in  England  thej 
consolted  separately.  But,  as  in  England,  the  King  and  Parliament 
mnst  agree  before  a  law  conld  be  made.  Tne  laws  made  werfr 
generally  very  good,  bnt  the  great  misfortane  was,  they  conld  seldom 
be  pat  into  execution.  The  great  power  of  the  nobles  made  it 
difficalt  to  punish  them,  and  as  the  poorer  people  all  joined  them- 
selves to  different  lords,  these  lords  ofben  protected  them  ako  from 
just  punishment.  Yet  the  Scotch  were  a  noble  race,  and  whenthej 
had  learned  more  of  their  duty  at  the  Reformation,  we  shall  see  they 
were  as  bold  in  the  right  as  they  had  b^en  in  the  wrong. 

We  must  now  go  on  with  general  history,  and  the  next  important 
person  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  about  will  be  Luther,  the  great  leader^ 
under  God,  in  the  Reformation. 


PAET  VII. 

FBOM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  BEFORMATION,  TO  THE. 

COUNCIL  OF  TBENT. 

A.D.  1517  TO  A.  D.  1545. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LUTHER. 

Section  1, 

On  the  lOth  of  November,  1483,  Martin  Luther  was  bom  at  Elslebea, 
in  Germany.     He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  miner.     His  parents  wens 
Romanists.    They  knew  but  little  of  the  truth,  but  they  were  anxionB^ 
as  far  as  they  knew,  to  train  their  son  religiously.     The  father 
especially  would  come  to  bis  bedside,  and  kneel  down  and  pray  thai 
God  would  teach  his  little  child  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  make  him  of 
use  in  bringing  others  to  God.    • 

The  poor  miner's  prayers  were  indeed  answered,  as  we  shall  hear. 
As  Luther  grew  older  he  was  sent  to  school ;  but  his  parents  were 
too  poor  to  be  able  to  afford  him  food  unless  he  worked  for  it,  so  in^ib 
short  time  he  feared  he  must  give  up  learning.     Now  there  are  idle,. 
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silly  bojs  who  might  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  lessons,  and  would  not  eare 
iriielher  they  grew  up  ignorant  or  not.  Luther  was  no  snch  hoy,  for 
IhoQgh  he  had  been  often  treated  very  severely  at  school,  and  though 
he  knew  what  hardships  he  must  suffer  if  he  tried  to  continue  his 
studies,  yet  he  could  not  be  content  in  ignorance,  and  resolved  to  go 
to  MadgebuTg'for  instruction.  His  father  made  no  ohjection;  and  he 
ikoDght  he  eould  heg  or  earn  his  food,  by  singing  from  house  to  house 
part  of  the  time,  and  could  study  the  rest  of  the  day  at  school.  When 
he  began  this  plan  he  was  only  fourteen.  He  did  not  find  begging  a 
very  pleasant  business,  he  was  often  half- starved  and  unkindly  spoken 
to,  and  many  a  day  he  sat  down  in  one  of  the  streets  of  M<idgeburg 
almost  heart-broken  and  terribly  hungry.  All  these  hardships  were 
useful  to  him.  God  was  preparing  him  for  a  great  work,  and  his 
snfEBxings  as  a  boy  fitted  him  for  those  he  would  have  to  endure  as 
a  man.  He  was  learning  to  be  patient,  persevering,  and  determined 
in  a  good  cause. 

After  some  time  he  went  to  Eisenach,  to  study  there ;  but  his  diffi- 
odties  increased,  and  he  began  almost  to  d-  spair.  Jast  then  a  kind 
woman,  who  had  often  admired  his  sweet  voice,  took  him  to  her  home, 
and  her  husband  received  him  as  a  son.  These  good  people  were 
Connd  and  Ursula  Cotta,  and  in  their  house  he  lived,  thankful  and 
happy,  and  paid  great  attention  to  his  studies.  He  was  no  longer 
obhged  to  beg,  and  used  to  spend  his  leisure  in  learning  to  play  the 
flute ;  for  Luther  was  very  fond  of  mu^ic,  and  be  composed  several 
sweet  hynms  and  tunes  to  the  praise  of  God.  Lather  never  forgot  to 
pray  in  secret.  Though  he  knew  little  of  God,  he  remembered  his 
other's  prayers  by  his  bedside  when  he  was  a  young  child,  and  he 
wished  to  serve  his  father*s  God. 

When  Luther  was  eighteen,  bis  father  kindly  promised  to  try  to 
support  him  for  a  time  at  the  College  of  Erfart,  and  there  too  Luther 
never  forgot,  amidst  all  his  studies,  to  spend  some  time  each  day  in 
prayer,  and  he  took  great  pains  never  to  be  a  moment  idle.  But 
nhile  we  read  that  Luther  wished  to  serve  God  and  never  neglected 
secret  prayer,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  was  very  ignorant  how  a 
sinner  can  be  saved.  He  used  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  well  as 
to  God,  and  confess  his  sins  to  a  priest,  believing  he  could  pardon 
him  in  God*s  stead.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  Lather's  ignorance,. 
for  he  had  never  yet  seen  a  Bible.  How,  then,  could  he  learn  true 
wisdom? 
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Section  2. 

Luther  had  been  nearly  two  years  at  Erfurt,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  excellent  library  there,  he  was  daily  acquiring  more 
learning.  One  day,  when  he  was  choosing  a  fresh  book,  and  taking 
down  first  one  and  then  another,  he  opened  a  Latin  Bible.  He 
immediately  began  to  read  it,  and  from  that  time  he  studied  it 
frequently.  It  taught  him  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  he  became  Tery 
unhappy;  for  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  sin,  and  did  not  know  the 
way.  He  did  everything  the  priest  told  him.  He  fasted,  he  prayed, 
he  wept ;  but  sin  was  still  there.  He  resolved  at  last  to  become  a 
monk,  thinking  if  he  thus  shut  himself  out  of  the  world  he  should  grow 
more  holy ;  but,  alas  I  he  could  not  leave  his  wicked  heart  behind 
him.  All  his  friends  were  grieved  when  they  heard  that  Luther 
meant  to  be  a  monk.  His  father  disapproved  of  it  greatly,  and  begged 
him  not  to  think  of  sach  a  thing ;  but  he  would  listen  to  no  one. 
He  must  save  his  soul,  and  in  his  ignorance  he  thought  this  the 
best  way.  He  went  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Augustine  in  1505,  when 
he  was  nearly  twenty-two  years  old.  Now  poor  Luther  had  to  take 
to  begging  again,  for  often  the  older  monks  gave  him  a  bag,  and 
sent  him  out  into  the  streets  to  beg  for  them,  when  he  would  have 
wished  to  read  and  to  study.  Besides  this,  they  made  him  clean 
their  rooms,  sweep  the  church,  &c.  Such  work  would  have  been 
very  proper  if  the  Lobd  had  made  it  part  of  his  duty.  But  Luther 
did  it  with  great  humility,  because  he  thought,  in  his  ignorance,  it 
would  help  to  save  his  soul  if  he  submitted  to  such  mean  work. 

I  dare  say  you  are  asking  how  he  could  think  such  things  wonld 
help  to  save  his  soul.  Luther  felt  a  great  load  of  sin  in  his  heart, 
and  he  did  not  yet  know  that  no  sinner  can  deserve  pardon,  or  that 
God  offers  a  free  pardon  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  priests  had  told  him 
he  must  do  something  to  merit  mercy,  and  that  God  would  think  it 
a  great  merit  if  he  put  away  his  books  which  he  loved  so  much,  and 
denied  himself  and  obeyed  the  older  monks,  and  that  God  wonld 
therefore  forgive  his  sins.  Luther  still  read  the  Bible,  though  he 
had  not  yet  found  Christ  in  it,  and  by  degrees  the  monks  left  off 
calling  him  from  his  studies.  At  length  a  visitor  came  to  Erfurt 
College,  a  pious  monk,  highly  esteemed  by  every  one.  He  knew 
more  of  Christ  than  Luther  did,  and  he  told  him  to  put  away  all 
these  vain  efforts  to  make  himself  good,  and  to  go  to  Christ  for 
pardon,  and  to  seek  His  Spirit  to  make  him  holy.  At  length  God 
enabled  Luther  to  begin  to  understand  this,  and  then  he  came  to 
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Jesus  by  fidih,  and,  though  still  ignorant  of  many  things  in  the 
BiUe,  he  felt  in  his  heart  that  peace  of  God  which  arises  from 
pardoned  sin. 

Linther  was  become  a  veiy  learned  man  in  the  learning  of  this 
world.  The  Angoatine  monks  were  proud  of  him,  and  in  1507  he  « 
was  made  a  Bomish  priest.  He  was  soon  after  sent  to  Wittemberg 
to  ieaeh  in  a  college,  and  there  he  fint  began  to  explain  the  Bible 
to  others,  and  to  preach  in  the  college  chapel  and  city  chorch,  and 
erofwds  came  to  hear  him.  While  he  w.as  at  Wittemberg  he  had  an 
oppoTtonity  of  showing  his  gratitude  to  the  good  Conrad  and  his 
wife,  who  had  received  him  so  kindly  at  Eisenach.  They  wished 
their  son  to  be  educated  at  Wittemberg ;  therefore  Luther  took  him 
into  his  house,  and  returned  to  him  the  kindness  he  had  received 
tram.  Conrad  his  father. 

Some  time  after  this  Luther  went  to  Rome.  Hs  expected  to  find 
Borne  a  veiy  holy  city,  and  the  Pope  a  very  holy  man.  No  doubt 
God  sent  him  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  much  he  had  been  mis- 
taken. The  Bomish  priests  and  bishops  laughed  at  Luther's  dread 
of  sin  (ProT.  xiy.  9),  and  Luther  was  shocked  at  their  wickedness. 
Wben  he  returned  home,  1612,  he  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  his  fame  spread  far  and  wide. 

SxcnoH  8. 

Although  Luther  had  learned  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ  and 
was  teaching  it  to  others,  he  was  still  thought  to  be  a  Bomanist — 
indeed  he  thought  himself  so.  No  doubt  many  good  men  in  those 
days  of  ignorance  really  loved  God,  and  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chnsit  and  went  to  heaven  without  ever  finding  out  that  the  Church 
of  Borne  was  wrong.  For  few  could  read,  and  still  fewer  had  a 
Bible.  Bat  all  this  was  about  to  be  cbanged.  God's  purpose  was  to 
show  forth  the  truth,  and  to  correct  the  errors  in  religion  which  were 
then  so  general.     This  great  change  is  called  the  Befobkation. 

The  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  and  LoUards  and  Bohemians 
had  been  much  persecuted ;  for  the  Pope  and  all  the  greatest  kings 
in  Europe  agreed  in  punishing  evexy  one  who  listened  to  their 
teaebing :  but  they  had  done  a  great  work,  and  now  the  Beforma- 
tion  was  to  increase  the  knowledge  they  had  been  the  means  of  giving 
to  a  few.  Perhaps  yon  suppose  a  great  many  had  learned  to 
believe  the  truth.  In  some  sense  it  was  so,  not  so  in  another.  For 
insiancey  you  think  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  London; 
yet  tiiere  are  very  few  in  London  compared  wUh  all  the  people  in 
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England.     Just  in  the  ssme  way  the  grmt  many  who  saw  the  errors 
o£  Popery  were  very  few  compared  with  those  who  did  not. 

But  I  mnst  tell  yoa  how  the  Reformation  hegan.  When  the  popes 
wanted  money  they  sometimes  sold  to  the  people  what  they  called 
e  indolgenees.  The  indulgence  was  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was 
written  a  promise  that  God  would  not  punish  them  for  their  sins. 
Pope  Leo  X.  wanted  money,  and  he  sent  a  man  named  Tetzel  into 
Germany  to  sell  some  of  these  wicked  indulgences.  Other  senranta  of 
Leo's  went  to  different  countries  on  the  same  errand. 

There  was  a  \\ise  prince  reigning  in  Saxony  at  that  time.  His 
name  was  Frederick,  and  he  would  not  suffer  Tetzel  to  come  to  Wit- 
temberg.  Frederick  loved  Luther,  and  both  he  and  Luther  thought 
these  things  very  wrong.  But  the  people  of  Wtttemberg  went  to 
Tetzel,  and  they,  with  thousands  more,  threw  their  shillings  into 
a  box,  and  believed,  poor  ignorant  creatures,  that  they  should  be 
saved  from  future  punishment  by  the  piece  of  paper  they  got  in 
return.  All  this  grieved  Luther,  and  he  put  up  a  writing  on  the 
door  of  the  church  at  Wittemberg,  a.d.  1517,  saying  that  indul- 
gences were  wicked  things,  and  that  only  those  who  truly  turn  to 
God  could  receive  forgiveness  of  sin ;  and  he  offered  to  prove  this 
if  any  one  would  come  and  dispute  with  him.  Tetzel  was  very 
angry,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  dispute  with  Luther.  He  only 
raged  and  preached  against  him,  and  said  he  ought  to  be  burned. 
The  news  that  Luther  opposed  indalgences  was  soon  carried  all  oTet 
Europe,  and  every  one  wondered  how  he  would  be  punished.  Bat 
Luther  was  not  afraid.     He  foared  God,  and  no  one  else. 

Still  Luther  held  great  errors.  He  believed  the  Pope  was  ut 
Christ's  place  on  earth,  and  when  he  found  that  the  Pope  was  angrj 
he  was  9orTy,  and  he  wrote  a  humble  letter  to  him.  Then  the  Pope 
sent  one  of  his  great  men  to  Augsburgh  to  examine  Luther. 
(Augsburgh,  and  all  the  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  are  in 
Germany.)  Luther,  however,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  up  the 
truth,  and  therefore  the  Pope  sent  an  order  (or  Bull,  as  the  Pope's 
orders  are  called),  which  declared  that  Luther  was  wrong,  and  must 
not  be  listened  to.  But  many  people  still  believed  Luther  to  be 
right,  and  he  himself  began  to  see  that  he  must  choose  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Bible. 

As  for  poor  miserable  Tetzel,  he  was  accused  to  the  Pope  of 
having,  by  his  bad  management,  done  much  to  cause  these  religious 
dtsturbanees  in  Germany,  and  the  Pope  was  very  angiy  with  him. 
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T«teel  mm  so  frighi«&ed  and  anliappy  that  Lalher  felt  quite  soory 
Ibr  hint*  and  wrote  htm  a  kiod  letter,  iovitiog  him  to  come  to  Jeaoa 
iior  peaee.    But  the  poor  man  died  miserablj  soon  after. 


CHAPTER  11. 

HOW   PBINCE8   TBIBD   IS  TAIN   TO   STOP  THE   BBFORHATION. 

8bCTI0!I  1. 

LuTHEB  had  one  very  dear  friend  whom  he  loved  more  than  any 
other.  This  was  Philip  Melanetbon.  Ho  was  a  very  learned  man, 
and  he  lived  at  the  College  of  Wittemberg,  and  tanght  the  anoient 
Ingnagee.  Melaneihon  was  a  very  pleasing  character,  and  after  he 
htd  beeft  at  Wittemberg  some  time  he  was  converted  through  Lather's 
tiaehingy  and  began  to  teach  the  same  troths  himself. 

Lather  employed  all  the  time  he  eonld  spare  in  writing  books 
abont  religion,  which  were  printed  and  sold  all  over  Enrope.  He 
tanght  in  them  that  Christ  and  the  Pope  are  opposed  in  their  doo- 
trine,  and  irom  this  time  he  conld  be  called  a  BomaniBt  no  longer. 
The  Pope  was  enraged,  and  so  were  the  most  powerful  kings  of 
Europe,  and  especially  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  in 
whose  country  Lather  lived.  So  Lather  was  in  g^at  danger  of 
bis  life,  the  more  so  as  Charles  wished  to  please  the  Pope,  who 
had  written  to  him,  and  sent  another  Ball,  to  tell  him  and  all  the 
other  princes  of  Germany  that  they  must  pat  Lather  to  death.  Bat 
the  great  Reformer  had  grown  so  bold  and  fearless  that  he  publicly 
fhrew  his  copy  of  the  Pope's  Ball  into  the  fire,  as  only  worthy  to  be 
honed.  This  was'  in  1520.  It  is  wonderful  that  Luther  was  not 
St  (Riee  taken  and  pat  to  death,  but  God  protected  him. 

In  1521  a  general  meeting,  or  Diet,  as  they  call  it,  was  held  at 
Worms,  and  the  principal  bishops  and  all  the  princes,  with  the 
eupeior  at  their  head,  prepared  to  try  Lather  for  his  bold  conduct. 
They  invited  him  to  come  and  explain  his  teaching,  and  promised 
hon  he  shoald  not  be  hurt ;  but  so  they  had  promised  John  Huss, 
and  had  broken  their  word.  Frederick,  Prince  of  Saxony,  was  quite 
frightened  for  Luther,  but  Lather  was  not  frightened.  He  knew  his 
danger,  but  he  believed  it  was  his  duty  to  go  to  Worms,  and  there- 
fore he  would  go.  He  was  met  by  hundreds  of  people  of  all  ranks, 
aeme  becaose  they  loved  the  truths  which  Luther  tanght,  and  many. 
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perhaps,  from  curiosity  to  see  a  man  who  had  heen  so  much  talked 
of.  It  needed  great  grace  from  God  to  teach  Lather  how  he  onght 
to  hehave  when  he  was  placed,  standing  alone,  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  hall,  before  the  emperor,  princes,  bishops,  and  learned  men. 
He  needed  conrage  to  confess  Christ  boldly  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
and  he  needed  humility  to  behave  with  due  respect  to  the  many  great 
and  noble  persons  around  him,  some  of  whom  were  his  friends  and 
some  his  foes.  Before  him  was  placed  a  table,  and  on  it  lay  the 
books  he  had  written.  He  was  asked  two  questions,  whether  he  had 
written  those  books,  and  whether  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
the  things  in  them  were  wrong. 

Luther  said  it  was  quite  true  that  he  had  written  those  books,  but 
he  wished  to  have  time  to  consider  before  he  answered  the  second 
question.  Many  of  Luther's  friends  thought  he  ought  to  have  said 
at  once  that  the  things  in  his  books  were  not  wrong,  but  eonld  be 
proved  from  the  Bible ;  his  enemies  said,  Luther  is  frightened,  we 
shall  prevail  over  him,  and  his  friends  felt  very  anxious.  But  Luther 
earnestly  desired  so  to  speak  of  the  truths  in  his  books  as  to  glorify 
God,  and  help  on  the  Beformation,  and  he  knew  for  this  he  needed 
much  grace  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  therefore  wished,  before  he 
spoke  on  such  all-important  matters,  to  have  time  to  spend  in  prayer, 
and  in  seeking  out  the  strengthening  promises  of  God's  Word. 
Besides,  he  knew  quite  well  that  he  had  sometimes  spoken  harshly 
of  his  enemies  in  his  books,  and  he  wanted  to  examine  how  dar  this 
was  right.  So  he  was  very  glad  when  the  Emperor  said  he  might 
have  one  day  to  consider  of  his  answer  to  the  second  question. 

Section  2. 

That  day  was  passed  in  much  and  earnest  prayer ;  and  though  at 
first  he  fdt  how  weak  he  was  for  the  great  work  God  had  put  upon 
him,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  his  heart  shrank  and  trembled,  yet  after  a 
time,  God  put  such  calmness  and  peace  into  his  mind  that  he 
felt,  as  he  walked  to  the  large  hall,  a  humble,  holy,  joyful  assurance 
that  God  would  help  him  to  confess  Christ  boldly,  oven  if  it  cost  him 
his  life.  He  was  again  asked  whether  he  was  now  ready  to  own  that 
the  things  he  had  written  were  wicked  and  Cedse  ;  and  he  answered 
that  he  himself  was  sinful  dust  and  ashes,  aud  that  in  some  of  those 
books  he  had  written  harsh  and  unkind  words,  about  penatu  of 
whom  he  ought  to  have  spoken  with  more  respect.  For  this  he 
begged  pardon,  both  of  God  and  of  them.  **  But,"  continued  the 
brave  and  holy  soldier  of  Carist,  '*  with  regard  to  the  thinos  I  have 
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spoken  of  in  ihose  books,  I  belioTo  they  are  the  traths  of  God*8 
Holj  Woid,  and  I  eannot  deny  them.  If  any  person  wiU  make  me 
miderstand  that  I  hare  said  one  word  contrary  to  the  Bible,  I  will  be 
the  Tery  first  to  throw  my  books  into  the  fire." 

Then  he  was  desired  to  say  simply,  yes  or  no,  would  he  deny  what 
he  had  written  ?  Lnther  answered,  **  I  eannot  believe  a  thing  is 
right  or  wrong  beeanse  a  Pope  or  a  Coai:(6il  say  so.  Unless  what  I 
have  written  be  proTed  wrong  firom  the  Bible,  I  will  not  deny  it.*' 
But  they  told  him,  if  he  wonld  not  deny  what  he  had  written,  he 
most  be  pnnished.  He  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  looked  ronnd  on  that 
laige  meeting,  which  had  the  power  (if  God  permitted)  of  pntting 
him  to  an  instant  and  emel  death :  ''  I  can  deny  nothing,"  said  he ; 
"may  God  help  me.    Amen." 

When  Lather  was  sent  away  from  the  great  hall,  there  was  mneh 
disenssion  as  to  what  'should  be  done  with  him.  Some  of  the 
ptinces  were  willing  to  giro  him  np  to  the  Romish  bishops,  bat 
sereral  of  them  loTed  Lather  and  the  traths  he  taught ;  and  others 
began  to  wish  the  Pope  would  not  interfere  so  much  in  their 
kingdoms ;  and  Charles  scarcely  liked  to  begin  his  reign  by 
breaking  his  splemn  promise  about  Lather's  safety.  So  at  last  it 
was  agreed  to  let  him  go ;  but  they  told  him  as  soon  as  the  time 
had  passed  daring  which  they  had  promised  not  to  hurt  him,  they 
would  seize  him  wherever  they  could  find  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 
Where  eould  Luther  hide  himself  now  ?    God  hid  him. 

SacnoN  8. 

As  he  was  passing  a  castle  called  Wartburg,  on  his  return  from 
Woims  to  Wittemberg,  suddenly  some  soldiers  on  horseback  galloped 
out  of  a  wood  and  drove  away  Luther's  companions.  They  then  carried 
Luther  to  the  castle,  while  his  friends  spread  the  sad  tidings  that  he 
had  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  Pope  and  his  party 
rejoiced,  but  there  was  much  mourning  throughout  Germany,  for 
many  loved  the  truths  for  which  Luther  had  so  bravely  contended. 
Foes  and  Mends,  however,  were  mistaken.  Frederick  of  Saxony  had 
laid  this  plan  to  secure  Luther  £rom  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be 
exposed,  as  soon  as  the  time  was  ended  during  which  he  had  been 
promised  safety.  And  Luther,  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg, 
employed  his  time  most  usefully  in  writing,  and  especially  in  trans- 
Uting  the  Bible  into  German,  which,  with  the  help  of  Melancthon, 
and  other  leariied  friends,  was  finished  and  published  in  1522.  The 
Germans  still  use  Luther's  translation.    Luther  remained  nine  months 
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in  the  castle  of  Wartbnrg,  Imt  the  ^Beformation  went  on  in  Germany^ 
and  spread  into  Franee,  England,  and  other  conntiies. 

In  Switzerland  the  Eieformer  Zwingle  vas^abo  opposing  indulganees. 
At  first  Zwingle  seemed  to  meet  with  less  opposition  than  Lntiier  had 
done,  and  a  law  was  quickly  made  permitting  every  one  in  Switzer- 
land to  worship  God  as  he  saw  it  right.  But  false  teaehers  and  tiie 
BfEoatU  of  Popery  soon  rai8e4'a  ciYil  war  in  the  ooootry,  and  it  -was  not 
till  after  bard  fighting,  ;in  which  Zwingle  was  killed,  that  the  Swiss 
decided  that  each  division  of  the  country  shonld  choose  for  itself 
whether  it  wonJd  be  Protestant  or  Popish,  and  all  should  leave  their 
neighbours  in  peace. 

About  this  time  a  new  party  arose,  whodeekred  that  God  had  sent 
them  to  destroy  all  the  Popish  idols  and  images.  They  were  called 
Anabaptists,  because  they  taught  that  it  was  foolish  to.baptisekifMitSy 
and  that  every  one  when  they  believed  the  truths  of  God  ought  to  be 
baptised  again.  But  some  among  them  taught  very  great  error,  and 
said  they  were  inspired,  and  wished  theirwords  to  be  received  as  the 
words  of  God.  The  poor  deceived  Anabaptists  listened  to  these 
impostors  and  obeyed,  rebelling  against  their  rulers,  and  going  aboot 
from  church  to  church,  taking  the  images  out  of  them  by  force,  and 
breaking  them  to  pieces.  Even  some  of  the  Beformers  were  staggered 
by  these  Anabaptists.  Thus  did  Satan  try  to  east  reproach  on  the 
great  work  which  God  was  doing  in  Germany,  by  raising  up  mistaken 
men  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  Chnnsh  of  Christ.  When  Luther 
heard  these  tidings  he  would  stay  at  Wartburg  no  longer,  although  he 
knew  it  was  very  dangerous  to  leave  his  safe  retreat.  He  met  these 
Anabaptists,  and  disputed  with  them,  and  was  the  means  of  stopping 
much  of  the  mischief  they  were  doing. 

Zwingle  and  Luther,  though  working  in  the  eanse  of  God  at  the 
same  time,  were  not  inends.  This  was  a  great  pity.  They  rejoiced 
in  the  good  each  had  done,  yet  one  little  difference  prevented  them 
from  working  together.  Luther  had  not  got  rid  of  all  the  errors  he 
had  been  taught  when  young  about  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  Zwingle 
knew  that  in  this  sweet  and  simple  feast  there  was  no  ohauge  of  the 
wine  or  bread,  but  they  remained  just  as  they  were.  The  Bomaniats 
said  they  were  chauged  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  (Suist, 
which  is  contrary  lo  Scripture  and  to  our  senses.  Luther  had  a  eon- 
fused  idea  mixed  up  of  truth  and  error.  He  was  a  man,  and  therefore 
liable  to  error,  bat  it  is  a  very  great  pity  when  those  who  are  to  live 
together  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  God  refuse  to  be  friends  here  on 
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eaitlL.  At  length  Zwingle  and  bki  frioids,  in  the  true  tpirit  of 
fexBoaded  Lather  to  join  with  them  in  signing  an  agretment  to  kj 
aside  their  disputes,  which  were  hindering  their  work  lor  God,  to 
think  of  eneh  other  in  Christian  love,  and  to  aak  God  to  teaeh  them 
the  tnie  doctrine. 

Perhaps  if  Lnther  and  Zwingle  had  often  conrorsod  together, 
Lniher  might  hare  corrected  his  one  mistake,  and  Zwingle  might  have 
learned  mnch  woiih  knowing  from  this  greatest  of  the  BefortfiBrB 
of  the  Bixteenth  oentnry. 


CHAPTEB  ni. 

THE   WABS   OF   EUBOPE   HELP   OfN   THE    REFOBMATION. 

Section  1. 
It  was  the  will  of  God  that  His  **  Word  should  have  free  course," 
ind  therefore,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  and  the 
Pope  might  have  hegun  a  great  persecution  against  the  followers  of 
Luther,  Charles's  Spanish  sabjects  rebelled,  and  Fnuicdsl.  commenced 
a  war  with  him  for  the  possession  of  Milan.  For  a  Icmg  time  MiUm 
had  been  a  subject  of  dispute  between  France  and  Germany,  the 
sorereigns  of  both  countries  claiming  the  right  of  auccession  to  the 
duehj.  Charles  YIII.  and  Louis  XII.  had  contended  about  this,  and 
also  for  the  possession  of  Naples,  and  Spain  had  joined  in  the  war. 
France,  however,  could  not  in  the  end  dei»:ive  Spainof  Naples,  or  the 
Esq^eror  of  Milan,  and  all  the  blood  and  treasure  spent  on  this  war 
was  worse  than  wasted. 

Francis  L  was  considered  a  patteni  of  all  that  was  noble,  ehiyalroms, 
and  brave  ;  but  it  is  well  you  should  know  that  bis  privato  character 
was  far  from  good.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  that 
he  attended  to  the  care  of  the  poor.  As  a  young  man  he  was  given 
op  to  Btnfol  pleasures,  and  his  wars  were  almost  entirely  those  of 
aabitian. 

When  Charles  had  subdued  the  Spaniards,  he  persuaded  the  Pope 
and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  to  join  him  against  Francis,  who  had 
also  to  pnt  dawn  a  rebellion  in  his  own  land.  It  was  just  at  this  time, 
too,  that  oilman,  sumamed  the  Magnificent,  the  Turkish  Sultan,  was 
eonqoering  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  enlarging  his  dominions.  So 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  at  war.   During  these  quairds  Leo  X.  died, 
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and  they  were  not  ended  when  Adrian  YI.,  the  next  Pope,  bad  died 

also,  and  another  of  the  family  of  Medici  was  ehosen  Pope.    He  was 

called  Clement  VII. 

Brave  as  Francis  was,  his  enemies  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 

was  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia,  in  1525,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 

Charles  grew  prond  of  his  snccess,  and  as  his  ally,  Henry  YUI.  of 

England,  was  as  prond  as  he,  they  qnarrelled,  and  Heniy  began  to 

assist  Francis,  who  soon  regained  his  liberty.     The  new  Pope  joined 

with  Henry  and  Francis  in  endeavoaring  to  obtain  from  Charles  the 

freedom  of  the  two  sons  of  Francis,  who  were  still  prisoners.    Charles 

was  Tory  angry  that  the  Pope  had  allied  himself  with  his  enemies,  and 

he  sent  an  army  against  Rome.    They  took  the  city,  and  did  as  much 

mischief  as  the  barbaroas  Ooths  and  Hans  had  done  in  old  times. 

The  Pope  himself  was  taken  prisoner.   Charles  pnt  on  mooming,  and 

ordered  pablic  prayers  to  be  said  for  his  release,  although  it  was  his 

own  army  that  deprived  the  Pope  of  liberty.     If  Charles  had  written 

a  letter  to  his  generals,  and  desired  them  to  let  the  Pope  go,  thej 

would  have  obeyed  immediately.    Bnt  he  did  not  do  this,  for  he  was 

really  glad,  thongh  he  pretended  to  be  sorry.   I  do  not  know  whether 

his  Spanish  subjects  were  deceived  by  his  pretences,  but  they  were 

sincerely  shocked  that  the  Pope  should  be  treated  so  disrespectfuUj. 

Francis  marched  into  Italy  to  his  help,  Henry  sent  money  to  assist  in 

paying  the  soldiers,  and  the  Pope  soon  recovered  his  liberty.     Bnt 

everybody  began  to  wish  for  peace,  and  you  will  laugh  to  hear  that  it 

was  at  last  brought  about  by  two  ladies.    The  mother  of  Francis  and 

the  aunt  of  Charles  met  together  at  a  place  called  Cambray,  and  wrote 

a  proposal  for  peace.    All  were  to  give  up  something,  and  all  seemed 

to  think  the  plan  good,  so  peace  was  made,  a.d.  1529,  and  Francis 

was  allowed  to  have  his  sons  back  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  their 

ransom. 

Section  2. 

All  these  wars  had  given  the  Beformers  time  to  teach  the  troths 
of  Ood's  Word,  for  Kings  and  Popes  were  too  busy  with  their  own 
quarrels  to  interfere  much  with  religious  questions  which  they  thought 
they  could  settle  when  they  pleased.  By  the  time  this  peace  was 
made,  nearly  half  the  German  princes  had  declared  against  the  Pope. 
Charles,  therefore,  invited  them  to  meet  at  Spires  and  settle  these 
disputes.  At  this  meeting  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Popish  party 
to  get  a  promise  from  the  princes  to  continue  the  Popish  form  of 
worship,  till  a  General  Council  could  be  called  to  settle  whether  it  was 
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right  to  make  any  alterations.  Bat  several  of  the  princes  knew  that 
Popery  was  contrary  to  the  Bihie;  and  they  hod  already  allowed  their 
sub' rets  to  listen  to  Lather,  and  to  lay  aside  many  Bomish  ceremonies; 
and  they  conld  not  and  woold  not  go  hack. 

The  foremost  of  these  was  John,  Prince  of  Saxony,  the  brother  and 
soccessor  of  Frederick,  that  early  friend  of  Lather.  John  was  qnite 
as  fond  of  Lather  as  his  brother  had  been,  and  was  a  mach  bolder 
num.  He  and  many  of  the  other  princes  determined  not  to  retom  to 
the  Popish  religion,  and  they  wrote  and  signed  a  paper,  protesting 
against  any  one  trying  to  oblige  them  to  do  what  they  conld  not  think 
right.  From  that  time,  a.d.  1529,  the  Beformers  began  to  be  called 
Pbotestaxts. 

There  had  always  been  Protestants  against  error,  for  God  has 
always  had  His  witnesses.  From  the  first  rise  of  Popery  there  were 
those  who  protested  against  it.  These  servants  of  God  have  been 
called  by  different  names.  Sometimes  Lollards,  or  WaldenseSy  or 
Albigenses,  hnt  the  name  Protestant  was  now  nsed  instead.  It  was 
a  new  name  for  an  old  thing ;  jast  in  the  same  way  we  read  in  Acts 
xi.  26,  ''  The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  at  Antioch."  This 
-was  A.D.  41.  There  had  been  Christians,  therefore,  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  but  at  that  time  they  first  began  to  give  them  the  name  of 
Clizistians.  So  there  had  been  Protestants  against  Popery  from  its 
b^;inn]ng ;  bat  at  Spires,  a.d.  1529,  they  were  fii*st  called  by  the 
name  Protestant. 

The  Emperor  was  very  angry  with  these  Protestant  princes ;  bnt 
this  wras  not  the  time  to  qnarrel  with  them,  for  he  was  expectmg  an 
attack  from  the  Torks.  He  therefore  asked  them  to  meet  him  again 
the  next  year,  at  another  German  city  named  Aagsbnrgh,  and  to 
explmm  to  him  what  tbey  believed,  and  what  they  wished.  The  Pro- 
testant princes  begged  Lnther  and  Melancthon  to  write  for  them  a 
paper  explaining  these  things,  and  also  to  defend  their  belief  or  **  con- 
lesaion  "  of  faith  against  the  Bomish  bishops.  Melancthon  nndcrtook 
this,  and  defended  the  Protestant  canse  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesns 
Cfaxist.  Bat  nothing  came  of  this  Diet  or  meeting  at  Angsbargh, 
except  that  the  Protestant  princes  were  still  more  convinced  they  most 
be  on  their  gnard,  for  that  evil  was  determined  against  them.  They 
'therefore  met  at  Smalealde,  and  made  a  leagae  together  for  their  own 
defence.  This  alarmed  Charles,  and  he  promised  that  they  shonld 
w^orahsp  Ood  as  they  thonght  right,  antil  a  General  Council  should  be 
.called  to  settle  all  ^ese  disputes. 

19 
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Section  8. 

Yon  have  not  foigotten  the  Anabaptists,  against  whom  Luther 
piaached.  They  had  made  a  burge  party,  had  raised  an  army,  taken 
Mtmster,  a  city  in  Westphalia,  and  chosen  themselves  a  king ;  and 
declared  they  wonld  fight  against  every  nation,  and  oblige  them  to 
snbmit  to  their  laws.  Bat  soldiers  were  sent  i^gainst  them,  their 
boasted  power  fell,  and  great  numbers  were  killed.  * 

One*  would  have  thought  the  empire  of  Charles  was  laxge  enough  to 
satisfy  any  one,  bat  he  was  yet  to  have  more.  A  new  war  began  in 
Africa.  It  was  less  a  war  of  ambition  than  one  undertaken  for  the 
protection  of  his  own  subjects.  A  pirate,  named  BarbaEossa,  had 
founded  for  himself  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Africa.  Being  a 
Mahometan,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Turkish  Saltan,  who  appointed 
him  conunander  of  tbe  Ottoman  fleet.  Barbarossa  called  himself  King 
of  Tunis  and  Algiers.  These  places,  particalarly  Algiers,  have  always 
been  noted  for  pirates.  Pirates  are  people  who  rob  by  sea.  Barba- 
rossa used  to  attack  any  ships  belonging  to  Christian  nations,  and  if 
he  >coald  take  them,  he  made  all  he  found  in  them  slaves.  We  are 
told  that  when  Charles  subdued  him,  20,000  Christian  slaves  were 
freed  by  Jiis  victorious  soldiers.  When  Charles  conquered  Tanis,  the 
king  whom  he  pot  over  it  in  the  place  of  Barbarossa  was  made  sulgect 
to  Spain. 

Charles  seemed  to  long  for  peace.  It  was  a  vain  wish.  His  treaty 
with  the  Turks,  his  conquests  over  the  pirates,  his  agreement  with 
the  Protestant  princes,  were  insufficient  to*procnre  the  desired  blessings 
%ain  was  dissatisfied,  the  Low  Countries  rebelled,  and  Francis  I.  wa& 
still  his  enemy.  Barbarossa,  too,  retained  Algiers,  and  continued  his 
piracies ;  and  when  Charles  made  another  attack,  some  years  later, 
his  fleet  was  destroyed  in  a  dreadful  storm,  and  he  had  to  return  home 
nnsnccessful.  As  to  Henry  YHI.,  after  this  time  he  generaUy  left 
the  nations  of  ihe  Continent  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  gave  them, 
little  help,  except  by  joining  in  treaties.  He  was  taken  up  with  his 
private  affiurs.  I  believe*  indeed,  in  all  his  life  he  never  thought  of- 
any  thing  but  pleasing  himself. 

Sboxion  4. 

Tet  when  Heniy  VIII.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1509,  the  people 
were  delighted  wiUi  their  young  king.     His  father,  Heaiy  YJJL*,  who 
had  put  an  end  to  the  wars  between  the  Houses  of  YoriL  and  Lan- 
caster by  marrying  Elizabeth  of  York,  had  taken  great  pains  to. 
recover  his  country  from  the  poverty  which  the  Id^  civil  wars  had 
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eaasedl  But  he  seTer  got  ilie  love  of  hifi  snbjecU,  and  no  wonder, 
ibr  they  knew  lum  to  be  an  nnkind  husband,  and  a  eoTetons,  aelfiBh 
man,  as  I  toQ  yon  before.  Ererybody  owned  his  laws  were  nsefal, 
and  he  was  reflected ;  bnt  if  people  wish  to  be  loved  they  mnst  be 


Henry  YJLll.  was  young  and  lively,  and  he  seemed  generous  toof 
Ihongh  in  troth  he  was  only  lavish  and  extravagant.  We  are  told  of  a 
fiuDons  vint  he  paid  to  Francis  I.,  in  which  so  much  money  was 
■pent  on  the  tents  and  dresses,  dse.,  that  the  place  where  they  met 
was  called  the  •'  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  Both  Charles  Y.  and 
Fnneis  X.  had  flattered  Heniy,  and  tried  to  make  him  their  friend. 
They  were  jealons  of  each  other's  power,  and  both  wished  to  engage 
England  on  their  side.  Henzy  had  a  iamoas  minister  named 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  also  flattered  Henry,  and  invented  amnse- 
ments  for  him.  The  Lollards  had  greatly  increased  in  England,  and 
when  Lather's  books  were  pablished,  they  were  foand  to  teach  the 
same  truths,  and  many  persons  in  England  joined  the  Beformers. 
Henry  YIH.  was  qnite  of  the  Pope's  opinion  about  Lather,  and  even 
wrote  a  book  sgainst  him.  They  tell  as  this  book  was  not  a  very 
clever  one,  bat  the  Pope  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  gave  Henry 
in  reinm  for  it  a  new  title.  He  called  him  '*  Defender  of  the 
Fiutli.*'  From  that  time  to  this  the  kings  and  queens  of  England 
have  always  been  called  '*  Defenders  of  the  Faith ;  "  and  some  of 
thcBB  bave  deserved  that  title,  thoagh  Henry  did  not. 

noagh  Henry  and  the  Pope  seemed  great  friends  at  first,  they 
soon  disagreed,  and  this  was  the  reason :  Henry  had  seen  a  beautiful 
lady  nmmed.  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  wished  to  make  his  wife,  but  he 
was  already  married,  and  as  the  Pope  was  supposed  to  have  the 
airtiiority  to  settle  soch  cases,  he  wrote  to  him  for  permission  to  send 
away  hss  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon.  He  pretended  that  he  thought 
he  had  done  wrong  to  marry  Catharine,  because  she  had  been  the 
wifie  of  his  brother,  who  was  dead.  Bat  the  Pope  would  not  give 
Henry  permission  to  send  away  his  wife  ;  and  Wolsey,  Henry's 
derer  and  proad  mimster,  tried  to  persaade  him  not  to  think  of  it 
any  more.  Henry  was  not  a  man  to  bear  contradiction,  and  he  was 
so  angiy  with  Wolsey  that  he  seemed  to  fdrget  all  his  services,  and 
voold  perhaps  have  beheaded  him,  but  he  died  before  he  could  be 
hrongfat  to  trial. 

While  Henry  was  wondering  what  he  should  do  to  get  rid  of 
Cattwrine,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Cranmer  happened 
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to  Bay  he  didx  not  think  the  Pope  need  be  consalted  about  it ;  the 
qnestion  was,  whether  it  were  wrong  for  the  King  to  marry  his 
brother's  widow,  and  the  best  way  woald  be  to  ask  all' the  bishops  to 
give  their  opinion.  The  King  was  delighted  at  this,  and  did  as 
Cranmer  advised.  Most  of  the  bishops  and  learned  men  decided 
that  it  wm  wrong,  and  so  Henry  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  send 
away  Catharine  and  marty  Anne.  Henry  did  not  ask  the  opinion  of 
the  bishops  because  he  cared  whether  it  were  right  or  wrong  to 
have  married  Catharine.  He  merely  wanted  an  excuse  to  send  her 
away.  He  only  thought  of  his  own  selfish  and  sinful  pleasure,  bat 
God  overruled  his  sin  to  help  forward  the  Beformation  in  England, 
for  Anne  Boleyn  and  Cranmer  influenced  Henry  to  favour  it.  Henry 
from  that  time  left  off  trying  to  please  the  Pope,  though  in  every  other 
thing  he  was  still  a  Bomanist. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW   DIFFERENT  NATIONS    OF    EUROPE    RECEIVED    THE    REFORMATION. 

Section  1. 
There  was  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  which  was  not  tanghi 
something  at  the  Beformation,  for  at  that  time  nearly  all  Europe  was 
given  up  to  Popery,  except  Bussia  (which  belongs  to  the  Greek 
Church)  and  the  Turkish  Mahometan  empire.  The  first  martyrs  of 
the  Beformation  were  put  to  death  in  the  NetherUnds  or  Low 
Countries,  in  1528,  at  Brussels.  Almost  all  persons  engaged  in 
trade  sometimes  visited  the  Netherlands.  Many  of  these  merchants 
had  heard  the  Beformers  preach,  and  carried  the  truths  they  had 
learned  into  the  Netherlands.  When  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  heard 
this,  and  that  several  persons  in  those  countries  had  joined  the 
Beformers,  he  made  a  law  that  it  should  be  death  to  any  one  to  do 
80.  In  consequence  of  this  many  suffered  there  during  the  next  few 
years,  and  the  Protestant  merchants  almost  left  off  trading  with  the 
Netherlands,  so  that  Charles  Y.  found  that  he  was  injuring  himself 
by  his  persecution.  His  son  Philip  II.  afterwards  proved  this 
more  fully,  and  they  tried  all  they  could  to  keep  up  their  commerce* 
yet  they  could  not  resolve  to  allow  the  Protestants  freedom  of  con- 
science. 

The  northern  countiies  of  Europe  (Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den* 
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maik)  had  by  degrees  followed  all  the  errorB  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome. 
When  Lnther  began  to  preach  they  knew  little  of  the  Bible,  and 
belieTed  all  the  Pope  taught  them.  Since  the  Northmen  or  Danes 
had  eeased  from  their  robberies,  they  had  settled  peaceably,  and 
cnltiYated  their  fields.  These  northern  countries  were  sometimes 
mider  separate  kings,  and  sometimes  one  king  ruled  over  all.  About 
the  year  1400,  a  Qaeen  named  Margaret  mled  over  all  the  northern 
states.  She  made  a  law  that  the  countries  should  never  be  sepa- 
rated, any  more,  and  that  by  turns  a  king  should  be  chosen  from 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  But  after  her  death  the  Swedes 
resolYed  to  have  a  king  of  their  own. 

There  were  many  wars  between  these  northern  nations  during  the 
next  100  years.  At  last  a  cruel  and  deceitful  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  conquered  Sweden.  Many  of  its  nobles  were  made  prisoners, 
and  amongst  them  was  Gustavns  Vasa.  He  was  of  one  of  the 
moot  noble  families,  and  if  he  had  not  escaped,  he  would  have  been 
put  to  death,  as  several  of  the  nobles  were.  Knowing  that  he  was  in 
great  danger  in  case  he  should  be  discovered,  he  went  to  Delecarlia 
and  asked  for  work.  He  was  soon  employed,  and  laboured  with  the 
peasants  as  if  he  were  one  of  themselves.  But  Gnstavus  could  not 
look  like  a  poor  labourer,  and  if  the  Swedes  had  not  hated  Ohristian, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  Gustavus  would  surely  have  been  discovered ; 
as  it  was  he  had  many  narrow  escapes.  Gustavus  saw  that  the 
Swedes  disliked  their  cruel  conqueror ;  so  one  day,  when  many  of 
them  were  assembled  at  a  yearly  feast,  he  told  them  who  he  was, 
and  asked  them  to  help  him  to  drive  the  Danes  from  Sweden.  The 
poor  joined  him  in  great  numbers.  The  rich  sent  him  money  and 
provisions,  and  in  1628,  Gustavus  Vasa  was  made  King  of  Sweden. 
Christian  II.  was  so  hated,  even  by  the  Danes,  that  he  was  dethroned 
Booti  alter,  and  his  uncle  Frederick  was  made  King  of  Denmark  and 
Norway. 

Gustavns  had  heard  of  the  Reformers,  and  he  permitted  them 
to  preach  in  his  kingdom,  and  listened  to  their  instruction.  He 
beeame  so  convinced  that  they  were  right,  that  he  told  his  people 
they  must  either  choose  a  new  king,  or  agree  that  Sweden  should  be 
a  Protestant  country.  They  would  not  part  with  their  excellent 
sovereign,  and  thus  Sweden  became  a  Protestant  nation.  Very  soon 
after,  Frederick,  Eling  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  died.  His  son, 
Christian  m.,  was  a  wise  prince.  He  idso  declared  himself  a 
Protestant,  and  established  the  reformed  religion  in  his  kingdom. 
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Sectxoh  2. 
Thus  the  norihem  oonntries  of  Popish  Europe  threw  off  the  joke 
of  the  Pope.  Bat  the  southern  coantries  did  not  imitate  this  good 
example.  From  the  time  of  Ghiiide  of  Taiin,  whom  I  hope  yon  have 
not  forgotten,  there  had  heen  witnesses  for  the  tnith,  even  in  Italy. 
When.  Luther's  writings  were  puhUshed,  they  were  reeeived  and  read 
hy  those  Italians  who  were  searching  for  the  truth.  Some  also  read 
.  them  out  of  cariosity,  and  were,  by  God*s  grace,  taught  to  believe. 
Several  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Italy  protected  the  Protestants, 
and  at  Venice  and  Florence,  Bibles  translated  into  Italian  were 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Italians.  Many  of  the  learned  and  of 
the  nobles  received  the  Gospel,  and  at  last  the  Pope  became  alanned, 
and  setting  apart  a  particular  prison  for  the  Inquisition,  as  had  been 
done  in  Spain,  persecutions  of  great  severity  were  commenced. 

But  it  was  twenty  years  before  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
Italy  could  be  considered  effectually  checked.  Many  were  put  to  death ; 
numbers  left  their  country  ;  some  took  up  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  but,  at  length,  all  were  driven  away  or  destroyed,  and  Italy 
became  the  debased  and  ignorant  and  wretched  country  which  it  has 
BO  long  been. 

The  cruelties  of  Italy  were  exceeded  in  Spain.  For  800  yean 
after  Christ,  Spain  had  refused  to  yield  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  and 
much  later  than  this  the  Waldenses  and  other  persecuted  Christians 
som^imes  fled  to  Spain,  because  it  was  then  considered  to  be  a 
country  where  more  freedom  of  opinion  was  permitted  than  in  any 
other.  But  the  character  of  the  nation  changed  when  the  InqidaitiMi 
was  set  up  there,  and  it  became  famed  for  the  severity  of  its  perse- 
cutions. Notwithstanding  this,  the  truths  of  the  Reformation  spread 
widely  in  Spain,  especially  among  the  learned  and  in  the  Universities. 
The  Bible  was  translated  into  Spanish,  and  the  writings  of  the  Re- 
formers were  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  land.  But  in  1658  the 
priests  became  aware  that  the  reformed  faith  was  making  its  way 
among  them,  and  they  began  with  more  fury  than  ever  to  use  their 
terrible  Inquisition,  and  no  country  was  more  determined  to  shed  the 
blood  of  the  servants  of  God.  The  Bible  was  publicly  burned,*  and 
althoogh  in  Spain,  as  in  Italy,  many  among  the  great  and  noUe 
believed  in  Christ,  their  rank  did  not  save  them  from  tortore  and 

*  I  know  of  no  other  coimtry  which  is  even  aoeused  of  having  burned  the 
Bflriptmes  in  the  original  tongue,  thnu  proving  that  the  objeetkni  was  to  the 
Word  of  Ood,  and  not  to  the  translation. 
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Inming.  Eten  tlie  Seeretary  of  Chariea  Y.,  who  was  a  Spaniardy 
named  Gonstaoftuie  Fonee,  was  not  spared,  bat  after  his  mastei's 
death,  he  was  thrown  into  a  cold,  damp,  dirty  yaoit,  where  he  died. 
Thus  in  a  few  years  Spain  sneceeded  in  patting  down  the  Reformat 
tion,  hat  with  it  she  lost  her  own  power,  and  soon  became  a  wmikf 
defenceless  State.  Yon  will  see,  in  her  after  history,  how  God 
ponished  hor. 

Jk  was  the  same  in  Portugal.  The  king,  John  m.,  gsTe  greater 
power  to  the  Inqnisition,  in  order  to  destroy  the  followers  of  Lather. 
They  snceeeded,  and  Portugal,  which  had  been  so  powerfnl,  grew 
weaker,  and  in  a  short  time  became  snbject  to  Spain. 

SscnoN  3. 

hi  France  there  was  a  long  and  fierce  straggle,  bat  Protestant 
^nth  coold  never  be  qaite  pat  down.  The  bishops  and  learned  men 
at  Paris  were  among  the  first  to  say  Lather  was  wrong,  and  all  who 
£iAowed  him  onght  to  be  panished.  Francis,  the  French  king,  was 
not  aatorally  crael,  and  was  careless  abont  religion,  therefore  he  was 
little  inclined  to  peraecnte.  Bat,  after  a  while,  he  foand  his  people 
saspected  him  of  favoaring  Lather.  What  a  happy  thing  for  him 
and  for  his  conntry  if  this  aecasation  had  been  trne  I  Bat  the  poor 
Sing,  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  thoaght  it  a  great  disgrace.  To  prove  he 
was  no  friend  to  the  Protestants,  he  commanded  that  six  men  who 
had  pot  np  a  paper  against  Popery  on  one  of  the  palace  gates,  shonld 
be  homed  to  death  in  a  most  crael  manner,  and  he  pnblicly 
declared  that  if  his  children  were  foand  gailty  he  woald  not  spare 
them. 

But  I  haTc  not  told  yoa  who  were  the  first  Beformera  in  France. 
They  were  named  Lefeyre  and  Farel.  They  tanght  the  people  at 
Paris  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  King'a  own  sister,  Margaret 
of  Alencon,  learned  the  tmth  from  their  preaching.  She  did  not 
openly  declare  her  faith,  probably  from  fear,  and  the  King  pretended 
no#  to  believe  she  was  a  Protestant,  for  he  loved  her  dearly,  and 
coold  not  bear  she  shonld  btf  hart.  Lefevre  and  Farel  were  obliged 
to  eaeape  from  France,  the  power  of  the  bishops  was  pat  forth,  and 
the  Reformers  in  France  were  treated  as  eraelly  aa  the  Albigenses 
had  been. 

The  Proteatanta  of  France  were  called  Hngaeaots,  from  an  old 
Swiaa  word  which  meant  a  leagae  or  agreement.  They  agreed 
together  to  belioYe  only  what  was  foand  in  the  Bible.  Oae  of  these 
Hngnenots  was  named  Cdvin.     He  was  bom  in  France,  but  when 
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he  became  a  Protestant,  and  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  fled  to  Geneya. 
There  he  fonnd  the  people  had  jnst  made  a  law  that  the  reformed 
religion  should  be  the  religion  of  the  State.  This  was  in  1585. 
Bat  Calvin  saw  many  things  in  Geneva  very  different  from  Bible- 
teaching,  and  when  he  told  the  Gcnevese  of  their  faults  the  magis- 
trates banished  him.  They  soon,  however,  begged  him  to  return, 
and  he  preached  many  years  in  Geneva,  and  wrote  much  and  very 
usefully.  Yet  I  must  tell  you  one  sad  thing  about  him.  He  con- 
sented that  a  poor,  wicked,  deluded  man,  named  Servetus,  should 
be  burned  for  denying  that  Christ  was  God.  The  l^ope  had  so  long' 
taught  that  people  should  be  put  to  death  who  were  heretics  that 
the  Protestants  were  some  time  before  thev  discovered  that  this  was 
not  according  to  the  law  of  God.  We  find  Cranmer  afterwards 
falling  into  the  same  error.  They  were  wrong,  and  we  must  never 
try  to  excuse  the  faults  of  good  men,  for  the  very  best  are  liable  to 
err,  even  after  they  have  been  converted  to  God.  More  light  and 
knowledge  soon  taught  them  a  better  way.  Calvin,  Zwingle,  or 
Luther  might  err,  for  they  were  but  men ;  but  this  does  not  make 
the  Word  of  God  less  true,  nor  the  work  done  by  them  less  great. 

While  Luther  saw  more  clearly  than  the  other  Beformers  that 
religious  persecution  must  be  wrong,  Calvin,  like  Zwingle,  saw  more 
clearly  than  Luther  what  the  Bible  teaches  us  about  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  I  am  sorry  to  say  Luther  spoke  and  wrote  very  harshly  of 
Calvin,  because  he  differed  from  him.  Calvin  did  not  return  railing 
for  railing,  though  he  wrote  and  preached  what  the  Bible  taught  him 
about  the  matter.  He  loved  Luther,  because  he  knew  him  to  be 
God's  child,  and  when  Luther  spoke  unkindly  of  him  he  replied, 
"  Let  Luther  say  I  am  a  child  of  Satan,  I  shall  still  say  he  is  a 
sweet  servant  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Luther  died  in  1546  and  Calvin  in  1564.  In  the  presence  of  their 
Lord,  whom  they  so  dearly  loved,  all  their  disputes  are  forgotten 
for  ever.  The  gentle  and  learned  Melancthon  died  in  1560,  and  was 
buried  at  Wittemberg,  near  his  dear  friend  Luther.  Farel  lived  to 
a  great  age,  still  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  Gbspel. 
But  Lefevre  was  a  fearful  Christian,  and  when  persecution  became 
severe  he  allowed  himself  to  be  silenced.  Lefevre  had  translated 
the  Psalms  and  Gospels  into  French  for  the  poor  and  unlearned 
Protestants,  a.d.  1522,  and  afterwards  a  good  man,  a  relative  of 
Calvin,  translated  the  whole  Bible  for  them. 

There  was  continual  war  in  Europe,  and  towards  the  end  of  King 
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Francises  reign  Henry  and  Charles  once  more  joined  against  him. 
Yet  with  all  hia  vara  Francis  found  time  to  encoarage  learning 
amonggt  his  people,  and  took  great  pains  to  gire  them  every  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  their  minds.  Alas !  that  he  should  have  tried  to 
take  from  them  that  hest  knowledge  which  might  have  saved  their 
sonls.  Francis  I.  died  in  1547,  and  his  son,  Henry  U.,  hecame 
king  of  France.  He  married  Catherine,  a  lady  of  the  talented 
Popish  family  of  Medici,  and  we  shall  have  mnch  to  hear  of  her 
by-and-hy« 

Bat  we  most  now  learn  about  the  Council  which  the  Pope  called 
at  last  to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformers. 


PAET    VIII. 


THE  EFFORTS  OP  POPERY  AGAJKST  THE  REFORMATION. 

A.D.   1545  TO  A.D.  1603. 


CHAPTER  L 

THX   COUNCIL   OF   TRENT   AND   ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 

SECnOM    1. 

A  BOT  was  once  asked^  "  Where  was  your  religion  before  the  days 
ci  Luther  ?"  He  answered,  '*  In  the  Bible.'*  Yes,  Protestantism- 
is  ihe  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  every  Protestant  may  learn  from  it 
liar  himself  what  God  bids  him  believe  and  do.  But  where  can  the 
Romanist  look  for  his  religion  ?  He  is  taught  that  the  Bible  is  not 
a  sufficient  guide,  and  is  «bid  to  believe  what  his  priest  shall  teach 
him*  The  Pope  and  the  bishops  and  priests,  however,  did  not  seem^ 
quite  to  understand  what  they  were  to  teach  the  people  to  believe. 
Therefore,  just  before  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  Pope  Paul  III.  agreed 
to  do  what  the  people  of  Germany  had  so  long  asked.  He  would 
have  a  General  Council,  and  utate  authoritatively  what  was  to  be 
conadered  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  was  just  what 
the  Protestants  wished ;  for  before  that  time  the  Romanists  were 
always  ready  to  deny  that  they  held  particular  doctrines,  m  the  way 
the  Protestants  said  they  did,  but  when  the  Romanists  had  written 
thair  own  creed  there  could  be  no  more  disputes  of  that  kind. 
The  Council  first  met  in  1545,  but  it  was  almost  twenty  yeara 
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before  the  work  was  finisbed. '  It  was  generally  held  at  Trent,  a 
city  in  the  T3TDI,  to  the  north  of  Italy ;  therefore  we  speak  of  it  as 
the  Council  of  Trent..  The  members  of  the  Council  began  by  declaring 
that  they  helieyed  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  Protestants  also  i^eceiyed 
it.  They  next  invited  the  Protestants  to  come  and  explain  their 
opinions  to  the  Council.  The  Protchtants  did  not  feel  sale  in  going, 
bat  many  thought  it  their  duty  to  go.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  things 
they  discussed,  but  I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  most  important. 

The  7ery  first  dispute  was  about  that  importaot  thing,  which  makes 
the  great  difierence  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Komanist,  viz., 
whether  the  Bible  aJone  was  sufBcient  to  teach  us  the  way  to  heaven  ? 
The  Council  decided  that  it  was  not,  but  that  it  was  also  necessary 
to  believe  the  traditions  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  the  explana- 
tions of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  given  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
You  read  in  the  Ancient  History  how  the  Phaiisees  added  traditions 
or  teachiugs  of  their  own  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  how  much  our 
Saviour  blamed  them  for  so  doing.  (Matt.  xv.  6.)  When  the  Re- 
formers heard  this  decision  against  the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, they  felt  that  there  was  no  hope  that  any  good  would  be  done 
by  the  Council.  And  when  the  Council  went  on  to  teach  that  it 
was  not  ^ell  for  the  people  to  have  the  Bible  translated  into  their 
own  language,  several  who  till  then  had  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
Borne,  but  who  had  begun  to  love  their  Bibles,  declared  themselves 
Protestants  at  once,  and  said  they  would  never  give  up  the  Bible  in 
their  own  tongue. 

After  this  the  Council  disputed  a  great  deal  among  themselves 
about  the  way  a  sinner  can  be  saved.  This  question  was  once  asked 
at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  80),  and  the  answer  was — '*  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  shalt  be  saved."  But  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  not  satisfied  with  this  plain  answer.  They  did  not  under- 
stand that  if  we  really  believe  in  Jesus  we  shall  love  Him,  and  try 
to  please  Him ;  and  they  said  the  Protestants  did  not  wish  to  be 
holy,  because  they  told  the  people  to  come  to  Christ,  sinful  as  they 
were,  and  not  to  try  to  make  tJtemselves  good.  The  Protestaiits 
know  none  can  make  themselves  good.  We  want  the  Spirit  of  (jod 
to  enable  us  to  conquer  sin,  and  all  who  come  to  Christ  are  taught 
of  the  Spirit. 

The  Romish  Council  spoke  also  of  those  indulgences  against  which 
Luther  had  preached,  and  they  explained  that  they  believed  some 
persons  had  done  more  holy  works  than  God  requiied,  and  that  these 
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ezin  good  works  miglit  be  made  OTer  to  others.  Oar  Bsvionr  tajs^ 
''  When  ye  have  done  all^  say.  We  are  unprofitable  serranta*** 
(Lake  xrii.  10.) 

Bat  surely  we  do  not  want  any  of  the  merits  of  our  fellow-men ; 
ioT  as  Christ  took  our  sins,  so  He  oiers  to  give  us  His  own  perfect 
lighteousnesB.  (2  Cor.  t.  21.)  And  in  this  righteousnesB  the  par- 
doned 8uin«r  can  enter  heaTen,  and  does  not  need  a  purgatory  of 
fire,  which  this  Coaneil  taught  was  prepared  for  those  who  were  not 
holtj  enough  to  go  to  heayen,  but  who,  after  they  had  been  punished 
in  purgatory,  might  hope  to  go  there.  All  these  errors  arose  frooi 
this  liial  mistake  tiiat  we  are  to  deserve  salTation»  instead  of  receiving 
it  as  God's  free  gift^  purchased  by  the  death  of  His  own  dear  Soa. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Bible  about  purgatory,  but  by  it  the 
Chnreh  of  Borne  gets  rieh,  for  it  teaches  the  people  that  the  prayers 
of  the  priests  would  help  the  sduls  of  their  dead  friends  to  get  out 
of  those  dreadful  fires ;  and  these  prayers  were  to  be  paid  for.  Tha 
KUe  tells  us  of  no  repentance  in  the  grave :  "  Where  the  tree 
&lleth,  there  it  shall  be."     (Eccles.  xi.  8.) 

Then  they  spoke  in  that  Council  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  and 
other  holy  saints  long  since  dead,  and  bade  the  people  pray  to  them. 
If  those  happy  spirits  could  hear  sach  prayers  would  Ihey  not  long, 
think  yos»  to  say,  *'  Poor  deeeiTed  souls  1  we  have  not  died  for  you  ? 
Wkj  do  you  make  many  interceaaors  to  yourselves  when  there  is 
*  €ne  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus*  ? 
(1  Tim.  ii.  5.)  He  is  &r  more  ready  to  help  you  than  we  should 
be,  and  He  is  able  to  help  you,  which  we  are  not.  He  is  mote 
retidj  to  hear  than  you  are  to  pray,  and  needs  no  one  to  persuade 
Hjm  to  save  you.  '  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be 
foil.' ''     (John  xvi.  24.) 

The  Coaneil  also  taught  there  are  other  sacraments  besides  those 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  '^  two  only  "  Christ  com- 
SEUUided  His  Church  to  observe.  In  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  they 
caJl  the  Mass,  the  priests  pretended  to  change  the  bread  and  wme 
ioia  the  real  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
people  all  fell  down  and  worshipped  the  senseless  cake.  The  Pro- 
testants called  this  idolatry,  but  the  Couneil  of  Treat  said  it  was  ri^t ; 
sad  ihttt  the  Pope  and  the  Bomish  Church  must  be  beUeved  in  and 
obeyed. 

Also  the  Council  taught  that  no  one  could  eiqieet  to  have  his  sms 
Ibr^ven  who  did  not  confess  them  to  a  priest — a  ^fellow-man ;  and 
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many  other  sncb  like  foolish  traditions,  which  could  not  be  proved  by 
the  Word  of  God,  and  which  therefore  no  Christian  man  is  bound 
to  receive.''^  Bat  we  have  not  time  to  find  oat  any  more  of  their 
mistakes. 

Section  2. 

When  onr  Lord  Christ  Jesns  first  began  to  preach  He  went  up 
into  a  mountain  and  promised  blessings  to  the  meek,  and  humble, 
and  merciful,  &c.  (Matt.  v.  1,  &c.)  This  was  not  the  way  in 
which  the  Council  of  Trent  taught  its  doctrines.  When  they  had 
settled  a  doctrine  according  to  their  will  the  ]^mish  Bishops  said, 
''  Whosoever  will  not  believe  this,  let  him  be  accursed."  As  their 
manner  of  teaching  was  so  opposite  to  that  of  Christ — He  blessed,  they 
cursed— BQ  we  might  expect  their  practice  to  be  different  too.  He 
refused  to  call  down  fire  on  those  who  would  not  receive  Him. 
(Luke  ix.  68-56.)  But  this  wicked  Council  ordered  that  all 
heretics  (so  they  called  Protestants)  should  be  put  to  death,  and 
commanded  the  kings  of  Europe  to  see  that  this  was  done,  each 
in  his  own  kingdom. 

When  the  Council  had  ended  its  decisions,  Pope  Pius  lY.  added 
twelve  articles  of  faith  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  these  articles  con- 
tain the  errors  which  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  All  Romanists  were  commanded  to  believe  from  that  time 
these  twelve  articles,  as  they  believed  the  Creed  itself.  Therefore 
we  may  call  Romanism  the  new  religion,  since  their  Creed  was  made 
after  the  Reformation  had  begun  a  long  time, — ^for  this  Creed  was 
published  in  1564,  more  than  forty  years  after  Luther  began  to 
preach  against  the  errors  of  Popery. 

Then  the  Pope  made  a  decree  that  this  new  Creed  should  never 
be  altered,  and  commanded  that  there  should  be  no  disputes  aboat 
the  meaning  of  anything  the  Council  had  settled.  If  people  could 
not  understand,  they  must  send  to  Rome  to  inquire.  That  the 
people  might  know  whom  to  ask,  the  Pope  appointed  some  of  his 
eardinals  to  meet  twice  in  the  month  and  answer  any  question.  This 
meeting  is  called  the  Propaganda,  and  continues  to  meet  even  now, 
and  they  decide  many  other  things  besides  the  meaning  of  the  deerees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Many  rich  gifts  were  given  to  them,  and 
they  were  made  a  sort  of  treasurers  of  the  riches  of  the  Ghoroh  of 
Rome  for  missionary  and  other  purposes. 

Another  committee  was  also  appointed  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
*  See  Artiole  XX.  of  the  Ghoroh  of  England. 
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was  called  by  a  strange  name — ^*  The  Congregation  of  the  Index." 

Their  office  was  to  look  over  every  book  that  was  printed,  in  order 

to  consider  whether  the  people  oaght  to  read  it  or  not.    If  they  foond 

anything  against  Popery  in  a  book,  they  pat  down  its  name  in  a  list 

or  index,  and  Romanists  were  strictly  forbidden  to  look  into  one  of 

the  books  in  that  list,  unless  the  Pope  or  priest  gave  them  permission. 

It  wonld  be  a  good  thing  for  many  persons  if  they  were  as  mneh 

afraid  of  bad  books  as  "  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  **  were  of 

good  ones.     The  books  written  by  Luther,  Calrin,  and  all  the  Be- 

formers  were  put  into  this  list,   with    many  other    works,  some 

religions,  and  some  merely  books  of  learning  which  happened  to 

mention  Popery  without  much  respect.     But,  saddest  of  all,  the 

Bible  was  put  into  the  Index.     Some  time  afterwards  it  was  taken 

out  of  the  list  of  prohibited  books,  for  very  shame  ;  yet  even  now  the 

Bible,  in  the  language  of  the  people,  is  forbidden,  in  some  way  or 

other,  in  most  of  the  Popish  countries  of  Europe,  for  Popeiy  is  very 

much  a&aid  of  the  Bible. 

SscTioa  3. 

Having  made  these  decrees  the  Pope  looked  round  for  peopM  to 
put  them  into  execution  and  to  punish  the  disobedient  with  more 
than  former  severity.  Instruments  of  cruelty  were  ready  for  his 
hand,  which  Satan  had  prepared  against  the  work  of  God  in  the 
Reformation. 

A  clever  and  energetic  man,  a  Spanish  soldier,  named  Ignatius 
Loyola,  seemingly  much  in  earnest,  and  very  anxious  to  help  the 
cause  of  Rome  against  the  Reformation,  proposed  to  form  a  party,  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  general.  Ho  was  a  crafty  man,  and  he 
taught  his  followers  how,  without  fighting,  they  might  easily  get 
great  influence  and  riches  ;  and  they  agreed  to  do  as  he  bade  them, 
and  to  help  him  to  deceive  the  people.  He  told  them  they  must  try 
to  get  young  men  to  educate,  and  must  choose  the  most  intelligent 
and  obedient,  and  persuade  them  to  join  the  pa^ty ;  that  they  must 
try  to  persuade  rich  people  to  leave  money  to  their  order ;  and  that 
they  need  never  mind  telling  a  lie  or  cheating  anybody,  if  their 
party  could  profit  by  it.  Those  wicked  people  called  themselves 
**  the  Society  of  Jesus."  What  a  holy  name  for  such  deceivers  to 
take  into  their  mouths!  However,  they  are  generally  called 
'' Jesuits,"  and  at  first  the  Pope  found  them  useful. 

In  the  ooune  of  the  next  100  years  they  were  very  successful  in 
patting  down  Protestant  truth  in  m4ny  countries*  and  much  of  the 
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persecntioB  we  hare  still  to  read  abont  was  of  their  eontriving.  Bat 
they  were  so  deeeitfol  and  wieked  in  their  actions  and  in  their 
teaching,  that  many  of  the  better  Romanists  wrote  and  spoke  against 
them  as  mnch  as  the  Protestants  did.  The  Pope,  too,  began  to  find 
that  the  Jesnits  were  less  obedient  to  him  than  to  ilieir  general,  and 
more  anxious  to  get  power  and  money  for  their  own  order  than  to  make 
the  Chnreh  of  Borne  obeyed.  The  kings  made  great  complaints  that 
their  subjects  were  taught  rebellion  by  these  Jesnits,  and  every 
nation  began  to  wish  to  get  rid  of  them.  At  length  all  the  soto- 
Teigns  <tf  Europe,  Popish  as  well  as  Protestant,  forbade  them  to  stay 
in  their  kingdoms ;  and  in  1773  Pope  Clement  XIV.  ordered  that 
there  should  be  no  more  Jesuits.  However,  they  kept  up  their 
party  secretly,  and  in  1814  Pope  Pius  VII.  restored  the  order.  A 
great  many  of  the  Romanists  in  England  are  JeBuits ;  they  are  the 
worst  sort  of  Romanists,  and  th^  have  now  more  power  than  any 
other  party  in  the  Chnreh  of  Rome. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  always  been  divided  into  parties. 
Besides  the  frequent  quan*els  as  to  who  should  be  Pope,  there  were 
disrates  as  to  what  oaght  to  be  believed ;  and  besides  these  Jesoits, 
there  were  rival  bodies  of  monks,  suck  as  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  about  whom  we  read  before,  and  who  hated  each  other 
heartily.  The  Churcl^  of  Rome  boasts  that,  while  Protestants  are 
divided  into  sects  and  parties,  all  in  her  conimanion  agree  with  ea^ 
oUier.  Yon  see  that  assertion  is  not  true.  Every  real  believer  in 
the  Xiord  Jesus  Christ  grieves  that  there  is  dissension  amongst  any 
who  are  called  by  His  name.  From  thmr  Bible  they  learn  that  one 
of  the  works  of  the  flesh  is  strife,  and  only  so  far  as  the  spirit  of 
peace  rules  in  the  heart  can  we  be  freed  from  the  worics  of  the  flesh. 
But  while  we  try  to  avoid  strife,  we  must  not  hide  the  truth,  nor 
sufier  sin  to  go  unreproved,  for  the  Bible  teaches, — '*Thou  shalt 
in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.*' 
(Lev.  xix.  17) ;  and  commands  us  to  **  have  no  feUowriiip  with  the 
unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them."  (Ephes. 
V.  11.)  This  reproving  of  sin  is  a  fruit  of  true  love,  aad,  as  a 
painful  doty,  must  be  done  in  ike  spirit  of  love. 

As  I  have  given  you  so  many  instances  how  much  fte  teaching 
of  ^e  Churd^  of  Rome  is  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of 
God,  you  may  perhaps  fear  that  there  were  no  saved  persons  in  that 
Ghurdi ;  and  indeed,  such  as  believed  exactly  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
taught,  eonM  not  be  saved,  because  the  way  of  salvation  whioh  that 
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Oumh  iaaeliw  k  not  Christ's  mty.  We  found  ibis  when  we  read 
akwt  the  Cooneil  of  Trent.  But  there  mtty  hsve  been  Romanists 
who  BO  felt  their  oim  sinfaineas  that  they  had  no  hope  of  deserting 
haaven,  and  who  therefbie  gladly  reoeived  Christ  into  their  hearts 
as  timr  Saviour.  And  the  lives  and  teaching  of  4ome  Bomanists 
make  ns  believe  that  God  had  His  ehildren  even  in  that  eormpt 
Chnzeh.  There  was  ihe  gentle  Fenek>n«  the  pions  Pascal,  and  the 
amiable  Madame  Guion,  of  whom  I  eoold  tell  yon  many  pleasing, 
hopefiil  things  ;  bat,  as  this  woold  take  too  much  time,  I  think  we 
mast  be  content  only  to  read  aboat  the  zealous  Jansenins,  and  I 
ehaose  him  beeaose  he  pariienlarly  opposed  the  Romish  doctrine  that 
ainfal  man  can  do  something  to  deserve  tiie  &voar  of  God ;  and 
because  most  of  those  I  have  just  mentioned  believed  some  im- 
poiiant  tmths  which  he  taught.  He  preached  diligently  to  the 
people  of  Fmnce,  and  very  many  felt  that  a  free  pardon  through 
Jensts  blood  ims  just  what  they  needed. 

The  Jesoits  were  pariienlarly  opposed  to  his  teaehing,  and  ihe 
Pope  eondaauied  his  doctrine,  and  said  it  was  heresy  ;  bnt  Jansenins 
weoi  on,  always  considering  himself  a  Romanist.  Indeed,  he  was 
so  eonatantly  engaged  in  preaehing  free  pardon  to  the  penitent  sinner, 
thai  he  gave  his  mind  to  little  else,  and  neither  be  nor  his  followers, 
the  Jansenista,  ever  seem  to  have  thought  of  separating  from  the 
^Church  of  Rome.  He  lived  about  100  years  after  Lather,  and  for 
aizij  or  seventy  yeass  after  ihe  death  of  Jaoaenins  his  deseiples  eon- 
iinned  to  teach  their  ieUow-countrymen,  to  the  salvation,  we  trust, 
of  jnany  souls.  Their  enemies,  the  Jesuits,  sueeeeded  in  putting 
thaoi  down,  but  probably  some  still  profit  by  ihe  truths  that  shone 
into  the  soul  of  Jaasanius,  and  which  are  taught  in  ihe  books  he 


Bacnox  4. 
We  must  now  return  to  Germany,  and  read  what  the  Protestant 
were  doing  while  ihe  Connoil  of  Trent  was  settiiag  its 
Long  before  the  Cooneil  was  ended  the  Protestant  party 
cooqplaiaed  that  they  wese  very  illnsed.  They  said  they  were  not 
liaiened  to  when  ibey  tried  to  eaq^ain  wi^  they  thought  the  Chareh 
of  Rome  wrong,  and  indeed  scarcely  £dtt  themselves  aafe  smjug  ihe 
R^^oiah  party.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  commanded  them  to  yield 
io  tbfi  Pope,  and  thcieifore  all  they  coald  do  was  to  join  together, 
aeeovding  to  the  promise  they  made  to  each  other,  to  fight  for  their 
religion  and  their  liberty.     Their    greatest  -generals    were   John 
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Prederick,  at  that  time  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse. 
But  Charles  contrived  to  take  them  both  prisoners.  He  deprived 
Prederick  of  his  dominion,  promising,  however,  to  restore  it,  if  he 
would  undertake  to  bring  it  back  to  the  Bomish  religion.  This  the 
noble  Christian  prince  refused  to  do,  and  even  when  threatened 
with  death,  still  stood  firm.  Charles,  however,  had  the  sense  to 
know  that  civil  war  must  injure  his  own  empire,  even  if  he  won  the 
victory.  Besides  he  found  the  Protestants  so  determined  and  brave, 
that  he  thought  it  best  to  make  peace  with  them.  The  conditions 
were  that  the  Protestants  should  be  allowed  to  follow  their  Bibles, 
but  were  to  pay  all  due  honour  to  the  Emperor.  This  they  were 
quite  willing  to  do,  and  they  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Passau  in 
1552 ;  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  had  been  all  this  time  a 
prisoner,  regained  his  liberty. 

The  good  Prince  of  Saxony  never  recovered  his  dominions. 
Saxony  was  given  to  Maurice,  his  enemy,  but  it  still  continued  a 
Protestant  state,  and  Maurice  was  soon  found  fighting  on  that 
side.  Indeed  it  was  this  which  led  Charles  to  make  the  Treaty  of 
Passau.  The  Emperor  gave  Frederick  a  little  state  called  Saxe 
Coburg  Gotha,  which  Prince  Albert's  elder  brother  now  rules  over ; 
for  our  late  Prince  Albert  was  descended  from  this  good  Prince  of 
Saxony. 

There  was  another  Prince  of  Germany  engaged  in  these  wars  in 
whom  we,  as  Englishmen,  are  interested.  It  was  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  He*  was  a  Protestant ;  and  while  his  father  lived,  and 
all  his  family  and  friends  were  Romanists,  the  very  necessaries  of 
life  were  often  withheld  firom  him,  in  the  hope  of  forcing  him  back 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  One  kind  sister  alone  pitied  and  secretly 
helped  him.  He  became  the  first  Protestant  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  our  King  George  I.,  and  consequently  our  present  Queen,  came 
of  that  family  of  Brunswick. 

In  1556,  Charles  astonished  everybody  by  giving  up  his  crown. 
He  said  he  was  ill  and  needed  rest,  and  wished  for  quiet  to  prepare 
for  death.  We  should  be  rejoiced  to  have  proof  that  he  knew  the 
only  way  for  sinners  to  prepare  to  meet  their  God,  and  that,  after  all 
his  opposition  to  the  Christians  of  his  empire,  he  found  some  place 
amongst  them  at  the  right  hand  of  God*  We  are  glad  to  reooUaot 
that  one  of  his  attendants,  Conitantine  Ponce,  was  among  the 
martyrs  of  Spain,  as  we  read  in  the  last  chapter.  Charles  expired 
in  the  arms  of  Ponce. 
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Pliiiip  n.,  Charles's  son,  had  saeceeded  him  as  the  Eiog  of  Spain 
and  the  Low  Ooantries;  Philip  had  also  his  father*8  Italian 
dominions.  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles  Y.,  was  chosen 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  Protestants  felt  that  they  had  an 
enemy  in  their  Emperor ;  for  his  persecation  of  the  Protestants  of 
Bohemia  had  already  shown  his  character,  end  compelled  the 
Bohemians  to  arm  for  their  defence.  They  were  conqnered^  and 
d^TiTed  of  most  of  their  ancient  priyileges. 

Yon  mnst  not  forget  to  compare  the  dates,  that  yon  may  under- 
stand how  the  Beformation  took  place  at  about  the  same  time  in 
most  ccnntries  of  Europe.  For  when  I  have  finished  one  account 
I  have  to  go  back  some. years  to  tell  you  how  another  country  shook 
off  the  heavy  yoke  of  Rome.  Now  I  am  going  back  a  few  years,  to 
tell  you  the  psrticulars  of  the  Beformation  in  England. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  BEFOBICATION  IN  ENGLAND. 
SacnoN  1. 
Tb£  Lord  is  sometimes  pleased  to  make  use  of  wicked  men  to  do 
a  good  work.  Thus  Henry  YIII.  was  m|de  to  do  a  good  work  for 
God.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Pope  about  sending  away  the  Bomish 
Princess  Catharine  and  marrying  the  Protestant  Lady  Anne  Boleyn. 
This  marriage  did  not  make  him  a  Protestant,  but  made  him  £ftvour 
Cranmer,  who  was  afterwards  to  be  such  a  great  help  to  the 
Protestants. 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  married  Anne  Boleyn  he  got  the 
Parliament  to  declare  that  he,  and  not  the  Pope,  was  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  he,  instead  of  the  Pope,  had  the  right  to 
appoint  the  bishops,  and  might  punish  them,  like  his  other  subjects, 
if  they  did  wrong.  So  it  became  a  law,  that  the  Pope  had  no 
authority  whatever  in  England.  Then  Henry  began  to  pnnish  every 
one  who  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  of  course  every  conscientious 
Romanist  thought  Jiim  wrong.  Henry  did  not  try  to  convince  them, 
but  he  persecuted  them,  and  put  some  of  them  to  death.  Amongst 
them  was  an  amiable  and  very  learned  man,  named  Sir  Thomas 
More;  and  both  Bomanists  and  Protestants  were  sorry  for  him. 
The  Protestants  were  as  much  persecuted  as  the  Bomanists;  for 
Henry   believed  all  the  unscriptural  teaching  of  Borne;    and  in 
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pArtienlar  he  panished  those  who  had  learned  from  the  Bihle  that  the 
bread  in  the  Lord^s  Sapper  was  not  changed  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Jeans  Christ.  Henry  said  it  mast  be  so,  bocaase,  when 
Jesns  gave  the  bread  to  His  disciples  at  the  Last  Sapper,  He  declared 
to  them,  "  This  is  my  l^ody."  (Matt.  xxvi.  26.)  Bat  Christ  said 
also,  I  am  the  vine  (John  xv,  1),  the  door  (John  z.  9),  the  shepherd 
(John  X.  14) ;  yet  no  one  thinks  He  is  really  a  vine  or  a  door.  He 
nses  all  these  things,  with  which  we  are  well  aoqaainted,  as  signs  to 
teach  OS  some  of  His  good  and  gracious  dealings  with  us.  For 
instance,  as  the  door  is  the  way  of  entrance  to  a  house,  so  He  is  the 
way  throDgh  which  we  enter  the  preseace  of  God;  and  thus  the 
bread  broken  and  eaten,  refreshing  the  hody,  is  a  sign  of  the  bruised, 
broken  body  of  our  crucified  Bedeemer,  which,  received  by  faith, 
strengthens  and  refreshes  the  soul.  Perhaps  you  can  scarcely 
understand  this  yet,  but  you  will  as  you  grow  older  and  wiser ;  and 
I  tell  you  about  it  now,  because  several  Protestants  in  England  died 
for  refusing  to  acknowledge,  as  the  Bomanists  did,  that  Christ's  real 
body,  soal,  and  divinity  was  in  every  ^ece  of  bread  eaten  at  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

Amongst  these  martyrs  was  one  named  Anne  Ayscough.  She  was 
a  very  kind  and  gentle  lady,  but  nothing  could  make  her  say  what 
she  did  not  believe  to  be  true.  They  put  her  upon  a  cruel  instru- 
ment of  torture  called  a  rack,  which  they  often  used  to  make  people 
deny  God.  She  was  kept  on  it  till  all  her  limbs  were  out  of  joint, 
bat  God  strengthened  her,  and  she  was  at  last  burned  in  Smithfield, 
faithful  unto  death,  1546.  See  how  God  can  strengthen  even  a  weak 
woman. 

There  were  many  other  such  deaths,  but  I  shall  only  mention  one 
more,  and  I  choose  this  because  Cranmer  and  L«timer,  who  after- 
wards did  so  much  for  religion,  and  who  died  for  Chrisst's  sake,  took 
part  with  the  King  in  cond«;mning  this  martyr,  whose  name  was 
Lambert.  He  defended  the  truths  of  the  Bible  before  the  King  for 
i^gny  hours,  but  at  last,  being  weary,  he  stood  silent,  only  saying  he 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  Sovereign.  But  the  King  said  he 
would  be  no  upholder  of  heretics,  and  condemned  him  to  the  flames. 
Whether  Cranmer  and  Latimer  were  afraid  of  the  King*s  anger,  or 
whether  they  did  not  yet  know  the  truth,  we  eannot  tell.  At  any 
rate,  they  learned  more  of  Christ  by  degrees.  As  Cranmer  became 
bolder,  the  King  grew  afraid  of  him,  and  used  to  hide  from  him  any 
eruel  thing  he  meant  to  do.    Henry  always  protested  Cranmer; 
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evok  yrhea  he  begaa  to  oppose  hU  wieked  lanra,  ftod  spoke  openfy  in 
PtotiiiBoiii  agBinst  so  maaj  fwpU  being  pat  to  defttk  fisr  their 

At  Ifiogtli  the  King  iras  pemiided  by  Gmanier  to  plaee  an 
Eaglidi  Bible  ia  eteij  pemk  eknrob,  that  the  people  who  eoM  not 
affoid  to  buy  one  for  themeelvei  might  go  and  read  •  chapter  when 
thej  bad  time ;  for  in  those  days  the  eharch  doors  were  always  left 
open.  The  Bible  wae  ehained  to  the  desk,  so  that  no  one  conld 
earry  it  away.  English  Bibles  were  very  scarce  at  that  time^ 
tiiefefore  a  good  man,  named  Tyndal,  printed  a  nnmber  of  English 
New  Testaments  at  Antweip,  in  the  Netherlands,  to  sdl  in  England. 
The  EngKah  bidiopsy  Qardiner  and  Tonstal,  were  grieved  tiiat 
Ett|^irii  Testaaneats  shoold  be  printed.  Therefore  Tonstal  sent  a 
pemn  to  boy  as  many  as  possible,  that  he  might  bnm  them  in 
Lradoo.  But  the  Lord  brongfat  mnch  good  ont  of  this  wieked  deed ; 
for  tiiere  were  several  mistakes  in  the  translation,  which  Tyndal  and 
kis  friends  eorreeted  in  the  new  edition  which  they  printed  with 
ToBstaFs  money.  So  the  English  Protestants  got  a  better  transla- 
tioB  by  the  help  of  the  Romish  bishops. 

The  Choreh  prayers  were  stUl  in  Latin,  for  that  is  the  strange 
eastern  m  Piopish  eonntriea,  and,  of  coarse,  none  bat  the  learned 
esald  aydarstand  them.  Granmer  was  very  anxioas  to  have  them 
read  in  English,  hot  for  a  long  time  the  King  would  not  consent. 
11  last  he  consented  that  some  of  them  shoold  be  in  English ;  and 
that  the  Jtaiagee  of  the  saints  shoald  be  removed  from  several  of  the 
ehorehes,  and  the  people  tanght  that  they  ooght  not  to  worship 


SacnoxS. 
I  hav«  told  yon  about  monasteries  and  convents,  and  that  the 
Bomanista  were  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  pleasing  to  God  that 
people  ahoald  shot  themselves  np  in  them.  The  monks  and  nans 
who  fived  there,  often  in  idleness,  and  sometimes  in  great  wickedness^ 
had  been  much  honeared  by  the  peo^,  who  gave  them  money 
whieh,  perhaps,  their  own  poor  relatioas  greatly  needed.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  all  monks  and  nans  were  wicked  people^  Bome  Cx 
^Mm  were  vefy  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  many  learned  hooks  were 
piCTmved  in  the  awnasteries.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  thete 
moimetfiriiffl  and  convents  had  beeome  plaees  of  much  misery  and  sin, 
and  tiut  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  such  things  shoald 
beatopped. 

20* 
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Henzy  had  no  desire  to  do  right  when  he  put  an  end  to  them. 
He  wanted  money,  and  his  Parliament  thought  he  spent  too  macb» 
and  were  unwilling  to  tax  the  people  for  more.  So,  as  there  were 
many  complaints  against  these  religious  houses  (as  the  monasteries 
and  convents  were  called),  the  Kmg  agreed  with  his  Parliament  to 
put  them  down.  Henry  gave  some  of  the  houses  and  lands  to  his 
courtiers,  and  by  means  of  others  he  got  much  money  for  himself. 
But  he  set  apart  a  very  small  portion  to  provide  ministers  for  the 
people. 

In  these  religious  houses  many  foolish  and  pretended  relics  were 
found,  and  shown  to  the  people,  such  as  the  parings  of  St.  Edward's 
toe-nails,  some  of  the  coals  that  roasted  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  girdle 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  also  discovered  many  cheats,  which  the 
priests  pretended  were  miracles.  Thus  there  were  images  of  Jesus  on 
the  cross,  which  were  said  to  bow  their  heads,  or  move  their  eyes  : 
this  was  done  by  strings  behind  the  images,  pulled  by  the  priesta  In 
one  of  these  houses  was  a  vial  full  of  blood,  which  they  pretended  was 
the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  the  priests  said  no  one 
who  had  committed  great  sins  could  see  until  they  were  forgiven. 
This  they  managed  by  making  one  side  of  the  bottle  thin,  and  one 
thick.  When  they  wished  to  frighten  people  into  giving  them  money 
to  pray  for  them,  they  showed  the  thick  side,  till  they  had  got  as  much 
money  as  they  could,  and  then  they  turned  the  thin  side,  which  might 
be  seen  through.  Nor  would  I  have  you  suppose  the  days  of  these 
deceits  are  passed.  Many  things  of  this  sort  are  done  in  Bomish 
countries  even  now. 

Thus  was  the  way  of  the  Reformation  prepared  in  England. 
Granmer  was  daily  becoming  more  earnest  for  the  cause  of  Christ  He 
saw  there  was  much  yet  to  do,  and  he  did  what  he  could.  Being 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  favourite  of  Henry,  he  could  do 
many  things,  though  not  all  he  wished.  He  knew  there  was  still  much 
Popeiy  in  England,  and  no  doubt  he  and  other  holy  men  heartily 
joined  in  the  following  petition,  which  he  had  put  into  the  Litany: — 
**  From  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable 
enormities,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.*' 

It  is  wonderful  that  Henry  bore  with  Cranmer,  and  indeed  once 
or  twice  he  seemed  in  danger  of  his  life.  Henry  quarrelled  with 
nearly  every  other  favourite,  even  with  Anne  Bolejn.  When  she  had 
been  married  to  the  King  about  three  years,  he  saw  another  lady» 
named  Jane  Seymour,  whom  he  wished  to  marry.    The  cruel  fyrant 
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therelbre  aeensed  poor  Anne  of  many  wieked  deeds,  and  though  she 
protested  her  innoeenee,  he  had  her  beheaded,  and  married  Jane 
Sejmonr.  This  qneen  also  helped  on  the  Reformation :  htit  she  died 
in  one  jear,  as  soon  as  her  little  son  was  bom,  who  was  afterwards 
oar  good  King  Edward  YI.  Henry  was  mnch  grieved  at  first,  bat  fonr 
years  afterwards  he  married  Anne  of  Cleves.  Henry  had  not  se^n 
this  lady  till  he  married  her.  One  of  his  ministers,  named  Cromwell, 
assared  the  King  she  was  a  Tory  handsome  woman,  and  Henry  asked 
her  to  eome  to  England  and  be  his  wife.  The  King  was  quite  dis- 
appomted  when  he  saw  her,  for  she  was  not  at  all  beantiiul,  and  he 
sent  her  away  in  less  than  a  year.  But  he  gave  her  a  beantiftil  palice 
at  Bichmond,  and  enough  money  to  live  in  great  comfort.-  Poor 
Cromwell  was  not  so  well  treated,  for  the  King  was  so  angry  With  him 
for  saying  Anne  was  handsome,  that  on  some  slight  pretext  he  had 
him  beheaded.  Henry  afterwards  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Catherine  Howard.  She  was  a  wicked  woman,  and  the 
King  soon  beheaded  her.  , 

It  is  said  that  after  this,  one  lady  whom  he  had  asked  to  marry  him 
replied,  if  she  had  had  two  heads,  one  should  have  been  at  his 
Migesty's  service,  but  as  she  had  only  one,  she  eould  not  venture. 

However,  Henry's  next  wife,  Katherine  Parr  (widow  of  Lord 
Latimer),  contrived  to  please  him  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  for  he 
only  lived  four  years  longer.  She,  too,  was  very  anxious  to  help  on 
the  Belbrmation,  and  once  was  in  great  danger  on  this  aocount ;  but 
flhe  nursed  the  King  so  tenderly  when  he  was  suffering  and  ill,  that 
he  eould  not  help  loving  her.  Henry  became  more  ill  every  day;  but 
though  he  had  the  good  Cranmer  near  him,  we  never  find  him  sent 
fiir  to  pray  with  the  Kmg  till  the  doctors  said  he  was  dying.  Then 
Henry  asked  for  Cranmer,  who  came,  and  begged  him  to  look  to 
Christ;  but  I  fear  the  time  was  past :  and  Henry  proved  that  he  died 
a  Bomanist,  by  leaving  money  for  the  priests  to  pray  for  him  after  he 
was  dead.  I  dare  say  you  have  not  forgotten  what  we  read  about  this 
in  the  story  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Bbction  8. 
When  Henry  died,  a.d.  1547,  his  only  son,  Edward  YI.,  was  but 
nine  years  old.  He  had  been  carefully  taught  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  it  bad  pleased  €K>d  in  His  goodness  to  change  the  heart  of  this 
dear  boy,  so  that  he  was,  like  the  young  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.), 
anzioas  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  lead  his  subjects  to  fear  Gh>d.  His 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  appointed  to  manage  the  business 
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of  the  kingdom  while  the  King  was  a  child,  and  Somerset  was  glad 
that  Granmer  and  other  holy  men  shoold  help  him  to  nde ;  and  the 
Beformation  went  on  in  earnest. 

Edward  was  a  kind- tempered,  gentle  boy,  and  so  indostrioos  that, 
though  lively  and  playful,  it  was  qnite  unnecessary  to  remind  him 
when  the  hour  for  study  came.  Without  being  desired  he  would  leave 
his  play,  and  run  to  his  books.  Many  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  would 
be  very  proud  and  idle,  if  he  knew  hiuMelf  to  be  King  of  England. 
Edward  was  bom  with  the  same  corrupt  heart  as  others.  What,  then* 
made  the  difiference  ?  Edward  loved  his  Bible,  and  sought  grace  day 
by  day  to  follow  its  teaching;  and  such  prayers  are  always  heard  and 
answered. 

We  are  told  two  or  three  very  sweet  stories  about  Edward's  love 
for  the  Bible.  One  is  this.  When  the  day  came  on  which  Edward 
was  crowned,  he  noticed  that  they  carried  three  swords  before  him  aa 
he  rode  along.  He  was  told  that  this  was  to  show  that  he  was  king 
over  three  kingdoms.  '*  But/'  said  the  Christian  boy,  "  we  must  have 
a  fourth  sword,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  Qod 
(Ephes.  vi.  17),  for  if  I  am  to  govern  my  subjects  well,  that  moat 
govern  me.*'  Another  time,  when  Edward  was  too  short  to  reach 
something  he  wanted,  a  young  playfellow  placed  a  large  Bible  on  the 
ground  that  he  might  stand  on  it.  Edward  took  ap  the  holy  book 
with  great  reverence,  and  put  it  in  its  place  again,  and  was  so  shocked 
at  the  thought  of  such  disrespect  to  the  Word  of  God,  that  he  eoold 
not  continue  his  sports  any  longer. 

Some  time  after  these  things  we  iind  another  little  &ot  which  shows 
how  earnestly  the  good  young  king  desired  to  obey  God.  Ridley, 
Latimer,  Cranmer,  and  others,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
often  and  very  earnestly,  and  who  tried  to  explain  the  Word  of  God 
so  that  the  simplest  might  understand,  found  the  young  kmg  an  eager 
listener.  One  day  Bidley  mentioned  in  his  sermon  the  duty  of  those 
highest  in  authority  to  abound  in  good  works,  and  that  such  persona 
ought  to  provide  means  for  the  poor  to  be  well  taught,  and  to  be 
helped  according  to  their  need.  Edwai'd  listened  to  sermons  to  find 
out  what  God  had  sent  His  servants  to  teach  him.  So  as  the  sermon 
went  on  he  tried  to  consider  whether  he  had  done  as  much  for  the 
poor  as  he  could.  When  the  service  was  finished,  he  asked  Bidley  to 
come  and  help  him  to  decide  what  more  he  could  do ;  and  after  taking 
advice  of  the  good  men  around  him,  Edward  established  some  schoola 
and  hospitals,  the  most  important  of  which  is  one  called  Chxist*a 
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Hospital,  bat  which  we  commonly  call  the  Blae-coat  School.  Oh,  if 
boys  and  girls  would  listeii  ^  sermoos  in  the  way  Edward  did,  wo 
fihoald  not  bear  so  much  about  being  tired  at  church,  or  about  the 
sermons  being  too  lon<».  •    *  *         ..  Z  '»' 

But  many  of  Edward's  subjeeis  wero  still  very  ignorant,  and  had 
no  one  i6  teach  them.  It  wasi,  therefore,  detefrfdned'teTaend  good 
BMO  all  orer  the  conoiry,  to  expiain  what  the  Bible  ft^i^  abtat  Popery. 
The  emel  laws  of  Heaiy  VIIL  ware  done  away,  aad'MHhere  had  not 
been  toDd  to  train  a  svffieient  nmnber  of  Proteetants  id  be  ^ood  clergy- 
men,  Cranmer  wrote  some  b^autifal  sermoBS  called  Homilies,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  sead .  in  the  churches.  Cranmer  also  wrote  part 
of  the  Chvrfth  Catcdiism,'''  and  he,  with  those  other  good  aiinisters  in 
E-dward's  Coart,  who  were  earnestly  endeaYonring  to  promote  the  good 
of  their  countrymen,  drew  up  the  Articles  of  the  Ohureh  of  England^ 
which  you  will  find  in  yofu  Prayer-book,  almost  as  they  wrote  them. 
In  Edward^s  reign  ail  the  prayers  at  church  were  read  in  English,  and 
ihoee  which  taught  en*or  were  taken  out  of  the  Prayer-book. 

But  this  Itfe*  cannot  be.  without  sorrow,  espeeially  to  a  king* 
Edwaid  had  many  trialsfsome  were  in  his  own  family.  His  uncle 
Someraei  and  hie  node  Seymour  were  both  accused  of  crimes  against 
the  kingdom,  and  the  Parliament  sentenoed  them  to  be  beheaded.  The 
Popery  of  his  sister  Mary  was  a  great  sorrow  to  him.  She  was  the 
daoghter  of  Oatheriae  of  Arragon,  and  her  mother  had  brought  her  up 
a  Bomaaist.  She  lefiised  to  leare  her  errors,  and  would  not  listen  to 
Christian  instruQil^n.  Edward  had  one  other  sister,  named  Elisabeth. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  poor  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  goddaughter  of 
Cianmer.  She  was' well  taught  in  the  Protestant  faith  and  in  all 
nsefti. learning.    Edward  lored  her  Tery  much. 

Eyeiy  pains  >ere  taken  to  teach  the  Romanists,  for  there  were  still 
a  great  many  in  England ;  but  no  one  was  punished  for  remaining  a 
BosMmsL  Only  Bishops  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  who  had  been  very 
actiie  'in  helping  Henry  to  make  his  cruel  laws,  were  kept  awhile  in 
prison;  <«nd  one. wicked  woman,  who  asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  did 
not  beeome  man,  was  put  to  death.  Thia  was  Tery  wrong,  but  as  we 
read  a.  little  way  back,  the  Protestants  had  net  yet  unlearned  what 
Popery  had.tai^ht  them,  about  punishing  people  for  theilr  religioo. 
Perhapa  it  was  to  correct  this  that  God  took  Uieir  good  yo^ng  king 
to  Himself)  Jniy  6,  1658,  and  sent  a  time  of  sore  iiiaX  on  the 
Ptoteatanta  id  England. 

^  TWt  quieslions  on  the  Ssoraments  were  added  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

PEBHECUTION   IN    ENGLAND  AND    HOW  OOD    D&LIVBBED    HIS    PEOPLE* 

SxcnoR  1. 
A  LITTLE. before  Edward's  deatl^  he  had  been  persmaded  by  one  of 
his  connsellors,  the  Duke  of  Northamberland,  to  leave  his  crown 
to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  his  eonsin,  a  granddanghter  of  the  sister  of 
Henry  YIII.  He  would  willingly  haye  left  it  to  his  sister  Elizabeth^ 
bnt  Mary  was  older  than  Elizabeth,  and  therefore,  if  either  reigned, 
Maiy  had  ike  first  right.  Bat  Edward  knew  Mary  would  try  to  undo 
all  Uiey  had  laboured  so  diligently  to  aceomplish.  Lady  Jane  Qrej 
was  a  zealous  Protestant ;  and  therefore,  though  he  was  sorry  for 
Elizabeth,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  take  advantage  of 
a  foolish  law  which  Henry  YHI.  had  made,  and  which  said  neithar 
Mary  nor  Elizabeth  ought  to  reign.  Edward  consented,  because  he 
hoped  to  kiBep  England  from  Popery ;  but  the  Duke  of  Northumber* 
land  had  no  sueh  reason.  He  wished  Lady  Jane  to  be  queen,  only 
because  she  had  married  his  son,  and  so  he  was  justly  punished. 
For  Mary  soon  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  party  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  who,  with  her  husband  and  father,  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Lady  Jane  was  only  sixteen,  and  she  was  pious,  well-informed,  and 
sensible.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  she  los^  her  life  through  the 
fault  of  her  relations.  Northumberland  was  first  beheaded,  and  soon 
afterwards  poor  young  Lady  Jane,  and  her  husband,  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley. 

Mary  could  never  have  obtained  the  crown  of  England  if  she  had 
not  been  aided  by  the  Protestants.  Thny  mtide  her  promise  that  she 
would  not  persecute  any  one  on  account  of  his  religion.  We  shall 
see  how  she  kept  that  promise.  She-immediately  released  the  Bomish 
'3ishops,  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  from  prison,  and  restored  them  to 
their  bishoprics.  She  then  ordered  that  no  one  should  preach  with- 
out her  permission,  and  many  great  and  good  men,  sueh  as  Ridley, 
Hooper,  I«timer,  and  Granmer,  &c.,  were  sent  to  prison  for  disob^- 
ing  this  order :  others  fled  at  once  to  foreign  countries.  As  toon 
as  possible  laws  were  made,  that  the  Popish  religion  should  be 
restored,  and  that  Edward's  laws  should  no  longer  be  in  force. 

When  Mary  had  been  one  year  Queen,  she  married  Philip  11.  of 
Spain,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest-  persecutors  that  ever  lived. 
She  became  more  cruel  from  that  time    Mary  had  begged  the  Pope 
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to  forgiTe  England  for  lutTiog  wished  to  be  Protestant.  So  the 
Eope  eeni  as  his  legate,  or  representatiTey  Cardinal  do  la  Pole»  an 
Englishman,  son  of  a  daughter  of  that  Dake  of  Clarence  who  was 
Edward  lY .'s  brother.  When  Cardinal  de  la  Pole  arrived  in  England, 
llaiy  assembled  her  Parliament,  and  she  and  her  nobles  and  gentle- 
men knelt  before  the  legate,  whilst  he,  in  the  Pope's  name,  par- 
doned England.  I  most  tell  yon  of  one  conrageons  man,  named 
Sir  Balph  Bagnel,  who  did  not  (like  some  other  Protestants)  stay 
awaj  from  the  Parliament  on  that  day,  but  who  boldly  stood  up,  as 
they  were  all  kneeling  around  him,  refhsing  to  ask  any  pardon 
from  ike  Pope. 

Cardinal  de  la  Pole  remained  in  England.  He  was  by  no  metfns 
a  emel  man,  and  he  sometimes  tried  to  lessen  the  severities  which 
Maiy  and  her  advisers  so  often  exercised.  But  she  found  others 
more  ready  to  help  her.  Gardiner  was  one  of  these,  though  he  was 
not  long  permitted  to  show  his  malice  against  the  people  of  God. 
The  first  martyr  was  Rogers.  Bishops  Hooper  and  Ferrar  oame 
soon  after.  Bidley  and  I^timer  followed  them  to  the  flames.  On 
the.  day  appointed  for  their  death,  Gardiner  declared  he  would  not 
dine  until  he  heard  that  the  fire  was  lighted  round  them.  (Acts  xxiii. 
12.)  The  messenger  did  not  arrive  for  four  hours  after  Gardiner's 
usual  dinner-time.  At  last  the  news  came ;  the  dinner  was  made  ready ; 
but  Crazdiner  could  not^eat  of  it.  He  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  was 
esnied  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose  again,  a.d.  1556. 

Bishop  Bonner,  however,  was  ready  to  take  his  place,  and  seemed 
to  have  a  savage  pleasure  in  torturing  the  people  of  God.  Bonner's 
eoal-hole,  as  the  cell  at  his  palace  was  called,  was  the  terror  of  all 
Protestanta.  One  would  have  thought  Bonner  would  have  been 
afraid  to  act  thus  after  Gardiner's  death ;  but  he  knew  too  little  of 
God  to  see  His  hand  in  it. 

Taylor  and  other  holy  men  were  burnt  that  same  year.  They  were 
oSkxed,  pardon  if  they  would  deny  Christ.  The  courage  of  some 
friled  in  the  hour  of  trial,  but  those  who  looked  to  Christ  for  help 
were  kept  fidthfol  unto  death.  In  the  next  few  years,  500  or  600 
persons  were  punished  in  different  ways,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  would  worship  God  as  the  Bible  taught  them :  nearly 
800  snffevBd  death. 

Baonox  2. 

No  .donbt  yon  expect  to  read  of  the  martyrdom  of  Cranmer.  Alas  I 
we  have  a  mournful  story  to  tell  of  the  gentle  and  pious  Cranmer. 
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He  might  have  expected  Eome^  mere!^ -from  Mary, 'for  often  irhen  her 
father  Henry  had  been  offendedi  h6  had  persaaded  him  to  pardon 
her.     Bnt  the  nngratefnl  Mary  only  remembered  that  Cranraer  bad 
been  Henry's  adviser  when  fae  -  sent  away  her  nrother,  and  that  since 
then  he  had  always  tried-  fo'>  pntr  down  Popery.     Maty  was  not  con- 
tent merely  to  barn  Crtinn^er  r  she   wished  to   disgrace  him  al^o. 
She  therefore  promised  hi^  pardon  if  he  won  Id  recant  some  of  the 
tmths  which  he  had  so  iSng  'tatight.     Cranmer  fell  into  the  snare ; 
bnt  he  soon  fonnd  that  ho  had  only  brought  goilt  and  sorrow  on  him- 
self, and  that  he  muEft  still- die.     He  was*- taken  to- St.- Margaret's 
€harch  at  Oxford,  and  found  it  crowded  with  people.     The  aged 
man,  humbled,  weeping, 'and  patient,  lims  set  on  a  high  place  before 
all  the  people,  while  afpiKest  named  Dr.  Cole  stood  in  thepnipit  oppo- 
site, and  told  the  congregation  thait,  although  this  man  mast  die, 
yet,  as  he  was  peniteiQt,'tbey  were  not  forbidden  to  pray  for  him  as 
for  obstinate   heretics.-    Then,  turning  to   Cranmer,  he  bade  htm 
speak  to  the  people'^  -sjld  tell  them  that  he  died  in  the  Romish  faith. 
Cranmer  slowly  roSe,  and  having  'declared  his  &ith  in  the  Word 
of  God,  and  urged- the  people  to  keep  that  faith,  he  added,  **And 
now  I  come  to  the '  sib -which  weighs  down  my  soul,  and  (or  which  I 
humbly  implore  the -pardon  of  God*  and  also  your  forgiveness.     I  have 
denied  my  God  fVom  a  sinful  anid  cowardly  fear  of  death.     I  have 
signed  a  paper,  denying  those  ttnths  which  J  snrely  believe.     This 
wicked  right  halid 'signed  that  paper ;  and  when  I  bum,  this  hand 

9  ^^ 

shall  be  first  6dnitumed.**  He  was  going  on  to  say  more  to  the 
people,  but  •  his^  enemies,  filled  with  anger  and  shame,  pulled  him 
ronghly  downy  and  hurried  him  to  the  fire.  As  the  blaze  rose  around 
him,  he  put- his  right  hand  into  the  flame  exclaiming,  **  Unworthy 
right  hand  f  ^  and  held  it  there  until  it  was  consumed.  The  only 
other  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  were — '*  Lord  Jesusi  receive  my 
spirit.**  If  y6u  should  ever  go  to  Oxford,  you  may  seethe  Martyr's 
Memorial,'  v^ich  is  a  grand  monnment,  put  up  by  the  ProtestanCa 
of  England  to  the  martyrs  who  died  there  for  the  fiuth  in  the  reign 
of  Queen-  Mary. 

But^Ma'i^  was  far  more  to  be  pitied  than  these  hely  martyrs.  The 
Beformation  in  England  was  conneeted  in  her  mind  with  her  mother's 
disgrace  and  the  sorrows  of  her  youth.  She  had  rejected  the  light 
when,  in  the  reign  of  her  brother,  she  might  have  inquired  into  the 
tmthi.  and  now,  all  :Qneen  as  she  was,  she  was  a  very  unhappy 
woman;  '  Her  husband,  Philip  of  Spain,  did  not  love  her,  aiid»  m 
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she  lowed  liim  rtrj  iii«eh»  thk  was  a  great  grief  to  ber.  Besides, 
die  had  no  ehildren;  and  she  knew,  if  her  half-sister  Elizabeth 
lived,  8h€won}d  be  qaeen,  and  make  England  Protestant  again.  She 
dint  Elizabeth  np  in  prison  for  some  time ;  bnt  she  dared  not  pat 
her  to  death,  thoagh  she  longed  to  do  so,  for  she  feared  the 
people  wonld  rebel.  She  made  war  with  France  to  please  Philip, 
and  lost  the  town  of  Calais,  whieh  England  had  kept  from  the  time 
(^  Edward  HI.  This  trovbled  her  so  mneh  that  she  said  when  she 
died  Calais  wonld  be  foond  written  on  her  heart.  Indeed,  in  her 
T&fni  nothing  seemed  to  sneeeed,  for  England  has  never  flonrished 
imder  the  rule  of  Popery.  In  1558  Mary  died  and  iminediatelj 
bovfires  were  lighted,  the  bells  were  rang,  and  tables  spread  in  the 

streets,  in  hononr  of  the  Protestant  qaeen. 

Sbction  S. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  thioae,  there  were  many  Protestants 
in  diierent  prisons  expecting  death.  These  persons  were  immediately 
set  free,  bat  no  revenge  was  taken  for  the  cruelties  which  they  had 
sofered.  Elizabeth  at  first  scarcely  declared  her  own  sentiments^ 
whieb  indeed,  thronghont  her  reign,  was  often  her  policy.  This, 
however,  was  not  long  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
whiek  she  quickly  restored.  In  1559  the  Litargy,  Articles,  and 
Homilies  were  revised,  bnt  very  little  altered ;  bat  it  was  then 
ordoed  th  it  a  portion  from  the  Psalms,  and  a  chapter  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  should  be  read  at  every  service. 

While  Elizabeth  restored  the  Protestant  mode  of  worship  she  did 
not  panish  any  Eomani>it.  Yet,  whea  Bonner  came  to  Coart,  she 
tamed  from  hire  as  if  sick  at  the  thought  of  his  deeds  of  blood  ;  bnt 
she  lefi  even  Bonnt^r  to  the  jadg  nent  of  God.  .  He  and  two  or  three 
other  bishops  were  afterwards  pat  into  prison  for  refasing  obedience 
to  the  laws,  bat  no  blood  was  shed,  and  every  one  saw  in  this  respect 
the  difference  between  Protestantism  and  Popery.  The  Pope  was 
maeh  troubled  that  England  shoold  be  again  free.  He  therefore 
sent  a  Boll,  or  letter,  to  the  people  of  England,  telling  them  they  had 
no  need  to  obey  their  queen,  and  leading  them  to  suppose  ber 
aoibority  was  taken  away  by  the  Pope,  and  that  she  was  no  longer 
their  rightfdl  sovereign.  Many  Romanists  who  thought  they  ought 
to  obey  the  Pope  were  led  by  this  wicked  Ball  to  make  plots  against 
the  Protestant  Qaeen.  But  God  kept  her  84fe,  to  boild  ap  His 
Cbareb.  The  plots  were  all  discovered,  and  the  rebsls  pat  to  death ; 
not  because  they  were  Bomanists,  but  because  they  were  traitors. 
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Elizabeth  had  many  wise  men  to  assist  her  in  the  government. 
Cecily  Lord  Barleigh,  was  one,  and  he  was  a  great  friend  to  the 
Beformation.  The  Seeretaiy  Walsingbam  was  another.  By 
degrees  the  religion  of  Christ  was  established  in  England,  and  all 
the  perseonted  Protestants  in  the  world  began  to  look  to  Elizabeth 
as  their  protector.  Her  sabjects  loved,  feared,  and  admired  their 
noble  sovereign,  and  England  again  became  respected  among  the 
nations.  We  ought  to  remark  how  constantly  in  the  history  of  our 
country  we  see  the  fnlfilment  of  that  Word  of  God — *'  Them  thai 
honour  me  I  will  honour."  Mary  persecuted  the  people  of  God, 
and  she  had  to  grieve  over  the  loss  of  foreign  possessions  and 
power,  and  at  her  death  few  were  found  to  mourn  for  her.  Her 
sister  Elizabeth  was  a  nursing  mother  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  it  pleased  God  to  give  great  success  to  all  she  undertook  ;  the 
navy  of  England  in  particular,  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
inferior  to  that  of  some  other  nations,  became  at  this  time  important 
and  formidable.  1  must  give  you  a  little  account  of  this,  and  of  a 
great  danger  which  threatened  England. 

After  Mary*s  death,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  proposed  to  marry 
Elizabeth.  She  refused  to  marry  him,  as  you  may  suppose.  In 
1588,  Philip,  as  the  great  champion  of  the  Bomish  Church,  deter- 
mined to  conquer  England  and  bring  it  back  to  Popery.  As  his 
navy  was  very  superior  to  that  of  England,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
success ;  and  the  Pope  rejoiced,  and  he  blessed  Philip  and  his  fleet, 
and  promised  him  money  to  help  him  to  carry  on  the  war.  Never 
had  so  large  a  fleet  been  prepared,  and  never  for  so  bad  a  purpose. 
In  the  ships  were  not  only  soldiers  and  seamen,  but  chains  and 
machines  out  of  the  Inquisition  to  torture  those  they  took  prisoners. 

Elizabeth's  navy  and  army  were  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  such 
foes,  but  she  quickly  collected  her  ships,  and  had  them  equipped  in 
the  best  manner  time  allowed.  She  then  proceeded  to  Tilbnxy 
Fort,  in  Essex,  where  she  reviewed  her  troops,  and  riding  among 
them  on  horseback,  addressed  them  with  much  energy  and  spirit. 
'*  Soldiers,"  she  said,  <*  although  I  am  a  weak  woman,  I  have  the 
heart  of  a  king — ^and  of  a  king  of  England,  too — and  think  foul  seem 
that  Spain,  or  any  prince  in  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the 
dominions  which  God  has  given  me."  And  as  she  went  on  to 
encourage  her  soldiers,  to  flght  for  their  religion  and  for  their 
country,  they  responded  to  her  speech  with  loud  shoats  and  words 
of  determined  valour. 
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Whilst  Elizabeth  was  thas  doing  all  that  lay  in  hnman  power, 
and  foreign  Protestant  States  were  watching  the  result  with  anxioas 
liearts,  the  Christians  of  England  were  praying  earnestly  to  God 
for  His  help  in  the  hoar  of  need.  Those  prayers  were  answered. 
Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Qneen  to  command  her  fleet,  and  brave  as  they  were  they 
bad  only  to  follow  np  the  delirerance  that  God  was  pleased  to  grant 
toEn^and.  A  terrible  storm  OYcrtook  the  Spanish  fleet  when  it 
first  sailed^  and  constant  tempestnoas  weather,  which  their  hea^ 
ill-bnilt  ships  conld  not  withstand,  destroyed  some  and  drove  others 
on  shore.  The  English  were  engaged  rather  in  taking  prizes 
tban  in  conqnering  their  enemies,  and  very  few  of  Philip's  ships 
retnmed  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  loss  of  the  **  Invincible  Armada.*' 
So  in  their  pride  they  called  this  mighty  fleet,  believing  that  nothing 
eonld  eonqner  it.  Bat  they  foand  that  Ch>d  alone  is  invincible: 
'*  He  sent  oat  his  arrows  and  scattered  them,  and  He  shot  oat 
lightnings  and  discomfited  them."     (Psalm  xviii.  14.) 

Spain  has  never  recovered  this  blow,  bat  from  that  time  the  navy 
of  England  grew  powerfal,  till  she  became  one  of  the  greatest 
nations  in  the  world. 

SscnoN  4. 

I  might  tell  yon  many  more  interesting  things  abont  England  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  for  her  qualities  as  a  queen  were  well  fitted 
to  raise  a  nation  to  power.  Her  love  for  her  people  was  very  great, 
and  her  extreme  energy  and  determination  enabled  her  to  cany 
oat  the  plans  she  had  formed  for  their  benefit.  Sach  a  character 
had,  of  coarse,  its  defects  and  weaknesses  ;  and  we  see  these  plainly 
in  her  private  life  as  a  woman,  but  seldom  in  her  public  one  as  a 
qaeen.  Her  decision  of  character,  and  the  habit  of  being  instantly 
obeyed,  made  her  manner  and  rule  imperious  and  despotic  in  her 
Court,  and  on  several  occasions  she  interfered  beyond  what  was 
right  in  the  private  affairs  of  her  courtiers.  We  read  also  of  some 
instances  in  which  she  showed  violence  of  temper  in  a  way  which 
would  now  seem  very  strange.  But  the  manners  of  the  times  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  were  very  different  from  ours,  and  roughness — 
even  what  we  should  call  rudeness — was  permitted  among  persons 
of  the  highest  rank.  It  is  very  important  in  reading  history  to 
remember  how  habits  and  manners  change  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  hundred  years.  We  should  think  it  strange  now  for  a 
lady  to  strike  her  servants,  but  in  the  days  of   Qaeen  Elizabeth 
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the  ladias  had  long  handles  to  their  fans  on  purpose  to  correct  them ; 
«nd  later  than  that  time,  it  was  the  eastern  in  England  £>r  the 
children  of  a  family  ncTer  to  speak  anless  first  addrensed,  and 
even  when  grown  np,  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  their  parents, 
unless  permission  was  given  them  to  sit  down.  This  may  seem 
Tery  hacd»  hut  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  not  quite  as  weU  fat 
young  people  as  the  forward  impertinence  we  often  see  in  the 
children  of  these  days,  who  seem  to  forget  the  command  of  Ood, 
"fioNOOB  thy  lather  and  thy  mother."  All  extremes  are  hurtfal, 
and  what  we  want  to  see  in  children  is  resptetfol  ohedienoe,  joined 
with  openness  and  confiding  love,  towards  their  parents. 

In  any  country  or  age  where  soperiovs  rule  harshly  we  genemlly 
find  inferiors  trying  to  please  hy  fiAttery.  This  was  the  case  in  tbe 
days  of  £lizaheth.  Ladies  in  particnlar  were  addcvssed  in  a  w«y 
▼eiy  far  from  the  simplicity  of  Christian  cooitesy.  Of  course  tbe 
Queen  was  greatly  flattered,  and  her  chief  iWvourites  ware  those  who 
flattered  her.  She  herself  sometimes  mistook  insincerity  for  good 
policy.  But  though  these  faults  made  her  unhappy,  and  even  em- 
bittered her  last  days,  I  do  not  think  they  ever  aaade  her  eoantry 
snfler.  Her  favourites  were  seldom  permitted  (as  those  of  weaker 
monarchs  have  been)  to  interfere  with  her  wise  counsellors,  who 
helped  her  to  govern  her  country  so  well.  She  was  vain,  but  self 
woe  always  foiy^tten  if  she  could  do  anything  for  England's  good, 
or  to  help  t!ie  Protestants  of  other  countries.  Romanists  try  to  find 
fiiults  in  her,  because  she  was,  by  God*8  grace,  the  great  enemy  of 
Popery,  but  we  Protestants  have  great  reason,  even  to  this  day,  to 
be  thankful  for  England's  great  Protestant  Queen. 

However,  Elisabeth  had  difficulties  to  contend  with  even  among 
the  Protestants.  Some  of  them  would  not  consent  to  w<»ship  God 
accoiding  to  the  customs  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  were 
called  Puritans.  Many  of  these  were  holy  men  who  had  left 
England  to  save  their  lives  when  Maty  was  on  the  throne.  They 
had  gone  to  Gtermaay,  and  had  imitated  tiie  customs  of  the  Gemaa 
Protestants  in  their  public  worship.  When  they  returned  to 
England,  they  fimnd  the  same  Gospel  preached,  but  other  forms  and 
cerenMPJee  used,  and  they  aeemed  to  forget  that  in  mere  ontwaH 
things  we  should  **  be  snlgeot  to  the  higher  powers,"  and  not  make 
divisions  anong  the  people  of  God.  AH  Christians  should  subnut 
to  those  in  aathoiity,  and  contend  only  against  those  idio  do  not 
keep  the  faith  and  preach  the  Gospel.     On  the  other  hand,  theee 
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Piini«i9  ^ere  treated  too  harBhly  because  tbej  refuted  to  obey; 
for  the  spirit  of  Popery  was  not  yet  seen  to  be  as  opposed  to  tba 
Gospel  as  its  tenets  were. 

Yoa  mast  not  confound  these.  Puritans  with  the  present  Dissenters 
iQ  England.  The  Pari  tans  held  opinions  to  which  none  of  our 
Dissenters  wonld  agree.  For  instance,  thoy  all  upheld  the  opinion 
that  the  State  ought  to  use  the  power  of  eonipelling  to  uniformity 
of  religion ;  only  they  and  the  Church  established  by  law  could 
not  agree  as  to  what  manner  of  worship  was  to  bo  thus  forced  on 
the  people.  They  objected  to  using  a  ring  in  marriage,  and  to  any 
instrumental  music  in  public  worship,  and  were  most  indignant  at 
the  Testments  of  the  clergy.  In  some  matters  the  present  Dissen- 
ters of  England  would  agree  with  them,  sut^  as  their  objections 
to  forms  of  prayer,  and  to  the  Church  being  governed  by  bishops. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  while  they  refused  eTerything,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  that  had  been  in  use  by  the  Popish  Churoh,  Elizabeth 
and  ber  counsellors  felt  too  much  veneration  for  old  customs  and 
ustiges,  and  thus  God  overruled  their  disputes,  and  the  Church  of 
England,  between  the  two,  came  out  in  a  more  scriptural  form 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 

The  present  great  bodies  of  Dissenters  are, — the  Wesleyans,  who 
took  their  rise  out  of  the  Established  Churoh  at  a  much  later  period, 
as  yon  will  hear  by-and-by ;  the  Baptists,  of  whom  you  heard  in 
the  history  of  the  Beformation,  but  who  gave  up  their  extravagances, 
and  only  insisted  on  the  baptism  of  adults ;  and  the  Independents, 
who  were  the  followers  of  Robert  Brown,  originally  a  Puritan,  but 
who  took  up  the  idea  in  1581  that  every  congregation  was  to  judge 
ht  itself,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  choose  its  own  minister, 
and  depose  him  if  they  pleased,  independent  entirely  of  the  Church 
at  large.  Churchman  and  Puritans  united  in  treating  this  sect  vexy 
severely. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  poor  were  first  provided  for  by  law. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  frequent  collections  which 
had  been  made  were  rendered  compulsory,  but  iu  Elizabeth's  reign, 
the  amount  and  manner  of  eollecting  and  distributing  these  alms 
were  settled,  and  thus  began  the  Poor  laws  of  England,  at  a  timo 
when  no  other  country  in  the  world  thought  of  providing  for  their 
poor  faj  a  tax.  Indeed,  in  what  country  are  they  now  so  cared  for  as 
in  England ! 

We  shall  hear  more  of  Elizabeth  in  the  history  of  other  countries. 
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especially  in  that  of  Scotland,  which  we  shall  read  about  in  the  next 
chapter.    EUzabeth  died  in  1608. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   RBFOBMAHON  in   SCOTLAND. 

SscmoH  1. 

The  last  thing  we  read  about  Scotland  was  the  death  of  James  IV. 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  in  1518.  He  left  a  little  son  only  two 
years  old,  who  was  James  V.  It  was  daring  the  life  of  James  IV. 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  sought  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers,  and 
immediately  the  priests  began  to  persecute.  The  first  martyr,  Patrick 
Hamilton,  however,  was  in  James  V.'s  reign.  He  was  related  to 
the  King,  but  the  priests  were  so  powerful  that  even  that  could  not 
save  him.  He  was  accused  of  having  learned  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  and  of  teaching  them  to  others.  He  died  praying  that  God 
would  enlighten  his  countrymen.  And  God  heard  the  prayer. 
Several  other  holy  men  soon  began  to  teach  the  truths  for  which 
Hamilton  had  died.  A  lad  of  eighteen  and  a  woman  were  among  the 
martyrs ;  and  the  Protestants  were  obliged  to  meet  in  the  night  in 
secret  places  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  pray. 

In  the  mean  time,  peace  had  been  made  with  England ;  for,  after 
the  death  of  James  IV.,  the  two  Governments  became  quite  friendly. 
The  young  King's  mother  was  sister  to  the  King  of  England,  you 
know,  and  she  ruled  over  Scotland  for  the  little  James  V.  She  soon 
after  married  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  head  of  the  Doaglas  family. 
She  did  not  govern  wisely,  and  the  nobles  sent  to  France  for  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  King's  cousin,  and  the  Queen  was  obliged  to 
escape  to  England.  Albany  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  better 
ruler  than  the  Qeeen-Dowager  Margaret,  and  was  soon  obliged  to 
return  to  France.  Then  began  great  disputes  between  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  the  head  of  the  family  of 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  martyr ;  and  almost  everybody  in  Scotland 
sided  with  one  or  other  of  these  nobles.  Queen  Margaret  quarrelled 
with  her  husband,  Angus,  and  joined  with  his  enemy  Arran,  and 
much  discord  followed,  especially  as  Albany  returned  with  French 
troops  to  keep  Scotland  in  order.  The  young  King  disliked  Altmny 
end  the  French,  and  hoped  they  might  not  succeed.    Ho  had  his  wish, 
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&r  Albany  was  obliged  to  leare  ScoUand  in  1524,  and  he  never 
xetaraed. 

Then  Angus  and  Arran  made  peace  with  eaeh  other,  and  sought  the 
friendship  of  England  rather  than  France,  and  Angas  became  Regent 
of  Scotland.  The  King  did  not  long  fayonr  Angas.  He  complained 
that  he  was  treated  as  a  child,  and  calling  his  nobles  round  him,  he 
got  rid  of  Angus  by  their  help  and  began  to  take  the  goyemment 
into  his  own  hands.  Till  his  time  the  chieftains  who  lived  on  the 
border-lands  between  England  and  Scotland  were  yery  lawless. 
These  border  chiefs  resembled  the  Highlanders.  Like  them  they 
Hred  by  plunder,  or  by  the  contributions  of  those  who  paid  them  a 
kind  of  tribute  to  be  secure  from  their  attacks.  But  they  did  not 
wear  the  Highland  dress  nor  speak  the  Highland  language,  and  they 
generally  rode  on  horseback,  while  the  Highlanders  always  fought 
on  foot.  The  border  chiefs  were  very  nsefiil  in  war,  and  bravely 
defended  their  country  from  invaders ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  make 
thCTi  obedient  to  the  laws  in  time  of  peace  or  to  punish  a  rebellious 
Border  chief  in  the  midst  of  his  clan  of  followers.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  James  made  use  of  a  very  unworthy  stratagem  to  destroy  their 
power.  He  invited  them  to  a  great  hunt.  And  went  among  them 
with  hounds,  &c.,  and  they  prepared  to  receive  their  Sovereign 
and  his  large  retinae  with  feasts  and  rejoicings.  But  they  ^^ere 
treacherously  seized  as  prisoners.  One  of  the  most  famous  chief- 
tains, whose  name  was  John  Armstrong,  made  the  King  great  offers 
if  he  would  spare  his  life.  But  he  was  too  powerful  to  be  allowed 
to  escape,  and  he,  with  some  others  of  the  principal  chiefs,  was  put 
to  death.  Afler  some  time  the  lesser  chiefs  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
from  that  date,  a.d.  1629,  Scotland's  Border  clans  are  no  more  heard 
of  in  history.  But  the  soathem  inhabitants  of  the  country  suffered 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  brave  defenders  against  the 
English. 

James  then  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Highland  chiefs  into  the 
same  subjection,  and  succeeded  in  lessening  their  independent  power. 
But  he  was  far  from  accomplishing  the  whole  of  his  design. 

Scotland  was  well  governed  by  James,  who  made  many  wise 
and  good  laws,  and  encouraged  learning.  He  often  went  about 
diaguised  as  a  private  gentleman  (as  his  father  had  done  before). 
By  this  means  he  found  out  what  his  subjects  needed,  and  what 
they  thought  of  his  government,  and  as  he  made  a  good  use  of  this 
knowledge  it  helped  him  to  become  an  excellent  sovereign. 

21 
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He  married,  first,  the  dangbter  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  and,  on  her 
death,  the  daughter  of  the  Dake  of  Guise,  the  most  powerful  and  most 
persecuting  of  the  French  nobles.  These  marriages  connected  Scot- 
land with  Popish  France  rather  than  Protestant  England  in  after 
times,  and  the  ill  effects  were  immediately  felt  in  the  king's  oppo- 
sition to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  Henry  YIU.  of  England 
tried  to  persuade  his  nephew  James  Y.  to  join  him  in  opposing  the 
Pope ;  bnt  Henry  was  too  inconsistent  to  influence  such  a  man  as 
James  Y.,  and  he  permitted  Archbishop  Beaton  to  perseente  the 
Scottish  Protestants.  Henry  then  made  war  on  James  to  oblige  him 
to  assist  him  against  the  Pope,  and  James  found  his  nobles  were  so 
inclined  to  the  Reformation  that  they  were  unwilling  to  fight  abont 
this  cause.  His  troubles  increased.  His  two  sons  had  died,  and  his 
people  seemed  to  have  lost  much  of  their  love  for  him ;  and  when 
James  heard  that  the  Eoglish  had  completely  routed  his  army  at 
Solway  Moor,  which  had  scarcely  attempted  to  fight,  the  poor  king 
was  so  grieved  that  he  fell  ill  with  fever.  Word  was  brought  to  him 
on  his  sick-bed  that  he  had  a  little  daughter  bom,  bnt  he  did  not  seem 
at  all  glad,  and  died  a  few  days  after,  a.d.  1542.  This  little  babe 
became  Queen  of  Scotland  whep  she  was  a  week  old,  and  was  the 
famous  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  of  whom  we  shall  have  much  to  say. 

James  Y.  was  only  thirty-one  when  he  died,  and  if  he  had  helped 

on  the  Reformation,  and  had  not  joined  Popish  France,  be  might 

perhaps  have  reigned  for  many  years  longer  with  great  advantage  to 

his  people. 

Sbgtiom  2. 

As  soon  as  Henry  YIII.  of  England  heard  that  James  Y.  was  dead, 
and  his  little  daughter  was  queen,  he  asked  that  this  infant  might 
be  the  wife  of  his  son  Edward  as  soon  as  she  became  old  enough. 
Lord  Angus,  who  had  been  long  banished,  returned  to  Scotland  at 
this  time,  and  tried  to  persuade  the  people  to  agree  to  the  mar- 
riage. But  the  little  Queen's  mother,  being  a  French  lady,  wished 
to  marry  her  to  some  French  princo  rather  than  to  an  English  one. 
The  Romish  Primate,  Beaton,  wished  it  too  ;  he  was  very  powerfnl, 
a  id  he  knew  the  French  wonld  help  him  to  put  down  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland. 

You  may  think  it  silly  to  talk  about  the  maniage  of  snch  a  baby, 
but  you  must  consider  that  if  she  were  to  marry  Edward,  oar  nice 
Protestant  Edward  YI.,  the  little  Queen  mast  bo  taught  to  love  the 
Bible.    Many  good  men,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  wished  for 
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fte  lalM  of  ^th  comtriet  that  th«  iatiire  kisg  of  Bngknd  tnd 
qoeeD  of  Seotlaad  ftboald  be  edneato4  in  the  PlrotesUnt  f«ith,  and 
that  by  Uwir  marriage  the  two  oonntries  sboaid  bo  brovgbt  nader 
one  sovereign  as  tb«y  are  nnw.  However,  Mary's  motber  toc4  great 
care  the  poor  litUe  queen  sbonld  be  a  Romanist. 

Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  was  ehoeen  to  be  the  Begent,  or 
GoTemor  of  the  king'lom,  iQfd;ead  of  Angnii,  and  he  teemed  to  wiali 
well  10  the  Reformation,  bnt  he  was  too  timid  to  do  maeh  good.  Yet 
probably  if  Henry  had  been  patieot  acd  gentle  he  might  have  obtained 
Ills  desire,  and  nnited  the  two  kingdums.  Several  of  the  ehief  nobles 
of  Scotland  were  too  favourable  to  the  Reformation  to  be  willing  to 
allj  their  eoaotry  with  F<anee.  But  instead  of  waiting  till  the 
nmrriage  of  the  yonsg  Prince  and  Qneen  eoald  be  arranged,  Henry 
be^isn  another  war  with  Scotland.  The  Scots  were  very  angry  that 
Henry  ghonld  interfere  so  mnch,  and  began  to  hate  the  English, 
and  the  Earl  of  Arran  wont  over  to  the  side  of  the  Romanists.  This 
vas  &  sad  thing  for  the  Reformers,  for  Cardinal  Beaton,  their  great 
enemy,  was  thus  permitted  to  ill-treat  the  people  of  God,  and  Anran's 
power  was  not  snffieient  to  prevent  craelties  which  he  was  too 
kiod-bearted  to  have  inflicted.  * 

Among  the  R-formt-rs  of  Scotland  there  was  a  very  good  man 
D&med  George  Wishart,  and  be  was  maeh  beloved  by  the  people. 
Beuton  longed  to  pnt  this  holy  man  to  death,  bnt  he  feared  to  seize 
him  openly,  becanse  the  people  wonld  most  likely  have  defended 
him,  so  he  hired  wicked  men  to  mnrder  him.  Bat  they  did  not 
siieceed ;  he  had  many  extraordinary  d«;liverances,  and  continned  to 
Uaich  the  people.  Howevt-r,  at  Ust  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Beaton  by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell.  Beaton  eondemoed  him  to 
de^th,  and  thongh  the  Earl  of  Arrun  told  Beaton  he  should  answer 
for  it.if  Wishart  snflered,  Benton  was  determined  to  bam  him. 
Still  he  feared  the  people  mi<rht  save  him,  so  he  placed  soldiers 
with  e«innon  r*«dy  to  fire  on  any  one  who  attempted  to  do  so.  He 
then  prepared  himself  a  place  in  front  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrew's, 
where  he  sat  with  his  priests  to  s^e  Wishart  die.  **  Captain,*'  said 
Wi.^faart  to  the  commander  of  the  Boldiors  who  gaarded  him,  **  may 
Crod  forgive  that  proud  man  who  has  compassed  my  death,  for  very 
shortly  he  too  shall  die  in  sh^ime.  As  for  me,  the  flame  may  scorch 
my  body,  but  my  soul  is  strong  in  the  Lord."  The  words  Wishart 
spoke  abont  the  death  of  Beaton  were  fulfilled  in  a  remarkable 
Qiamier.    Two  months   after.   May  29,  1546,   some  wicked  men 

21  - 
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whom  the  Cardinal  had  o£fended,  got  entrance  into  his  castle  and 
murdered  him.  The  people  wonld'searcely^elieve  Beaton  was  dead, 
and  to  convince  them  of  it,  the  morderers  laid  his  dead  body  in  the 
very  place  where  he  had  sat  to  see  Wishart  die.  There  it  was 
exposed  to  the  people,  and  the  children  of  Gh>d  were  freed  from  their 
bitter  enemy.  Bat  the  men  who  did  the  deed  were  murderers,  and 
were  justly  punished  by  being  sent  to  the  galleys. 

The  number  of  converts  increased  from  this  time,  and  the  people 
laughed  openly  at  the  priests  and  monks.  In  order  to  get  back 
their  credit  the  priests  at  Edinburgh  promised  they  would  work  a 
miracle.  They  would,  they  said,  cure  a  blind  beggar.  The  people 
knew  this  blind  beggar  very  well,  and  crowds  came  to  see  him 
restored  to  sight.  The  priests  prayed  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  beggar 
opened  his  eyes.  The  people  were  astonished,  bnt  some  who  were 
wiser  knew  that  beggars  otten  pretend  to  be  blind  or  lame.  They 
took  the  beggar  to  a  house  near,  and  told  him  what  they  suspected. 
The  man  owned  he  was  a  deceiver,  so  they  brought  him  out  again 
to  the  crowd  that  he  might  explain  the  cheat,  and  he  told  them  the 
priests  had  given  him  money  to]^help  them  to  deceive  the  people. 
This  caused  the  [priests  to  be  tnore  despised  than  before,  and  after 
Beaton  was  murdered  they  had  little  power  to  put  the  Reformers', to 
death.  The  last  of  the  martyrs  was  a  very  old  man  named  Walter 
Mill ;  he  was  burned  about  a  year Jafter  Wishart. 

Section  3. 

Henry  YIII.  of  England  died  in  1547,  but  the  guardians  of  his 
son,  Edward  YI.,  still  demanded  that  the  young  Queen  of  Soot  land 
should  be  promised  in  marriage  to  him,  and  they  sent  an  army^to 
force  the  Scotch  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  The  two  armies  met^at 
Pinkie,  a  place  not  far  from  Edinburgh,  and  the  English  gained  [the 
vietory.  This  was  the  last  great  battle  betweenjEngland  and  Scotland. 
The  Scotch  nobles,  alarmed  and^angry  at  the  tidings  of  their  defeat, 
hastily  resolved  to  send  their  Queen  to  France,  and  to  many  her  tv> 
the  French  King's  son.  How  much  sorrow  this  fatal  resolution 
caused  to  England  and  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  the  poor  little 
queen  herself,  who  was  thus  sont^to  a  Romish  and  dissipated  court 
to  be  educated  1  We  must  be  greatly  astonished  that  we  do  not 
read  of  the  nobles  who  wished  weU^to  the^  Reformation  opposing  the 
plan. 

Mary  of  Guise,  the  Queen's  mother,  was  now  made  Regent  in 
the  place  of  Arran.    But  she  knew  the  strong  feelings  of  the  people. 
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and  did  not  Teninre  to  penecnte  the  Proteatants.  She  wished  to 
pieaae  everybodj,  And  for  eome  time  all  went  on  well.  Bat  in  1559 
the  King  of  France  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis  H. ; 
he  was  the  hnsband  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots^  who  thus  became 
Qoeen  of  France.  The  eouncillors  of  this  young  king  sent  to 
.  persuade  Maiy  of  Onise  to  persecute  the  Reformers  in  Scotland. 
But  they  were  now  too  strong,  so  many  of  the  nobles  and  gentiy 
had  beeome  Protestants.  Thousands  of  all  ranks  were  ready  to 
die  fcr  their  &ith,  and  when  the'^Queen  ^ed  to  stop  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  riots  began.  This  was  wrong ;  but  it  was  right  for 
the  nobles  and  people  to  join  together  in  a  league  to  help  on  the 
Reformation  in  their  country.  They  had  a  good  adviser  and  helper 
m  John  Knox,  sometimes  called  the  Scotch  Reformer.  He  had  been 
a  firiend  of  Wiahart,  and  after  Beaton*s  murder  had  been  sent  to  the 
gaOeyB  along  with  his  murderers,  as  were  many  other  innocent  Pro* 
testants.  He  escaped  to  Enghind,  but  when  the  persecuting  Maiy 
began  to  reign  in  England  he  went  to  Geneya.  There  he  preached 
to  the  English  Protestants,  who  like  himself  had  left  England  to 
sare  their  lires.  When  Elizabeth  became  queen  the  English  Pro* 
testants  returned  home,  and  Knox  returned  to  Scotland.  This  was 
about  the  time  Mary  of  Guise  was  persuaded  to  attempt  to  put  down 
the  Reformation. 

The  Scotch  Reformers  welcomed  Knox  back  to  Scotland  with 
great  joy ;  but  Mary  of  Guise  was  much  vexed  that  he  should  return, 
for  she  knew  he  would  have  great  influence  among  the  people,  and 
she  would  have  killed  him  if  she  could.  However,  no  one  ventured 
to  touch  him,  lest  the  peple  should  rebel,  and  he  went  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  preaching  the  Gospel.  Mary  of 
Guise  and  Francis  11.  of  France  both  died  the  next  year,  1560; 
and  then,  with  some  help  from  the  armies  of  Elizabeth,  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  Scotland.  The  Scotch  Protestant  noblemen 
immediately  made  laws  which  settled  that  Scotland  was  to  be  a 
Protestant  country. 

The  following  year,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  left  France  to  come  and 
reign  in  her  own  country.  It  was  then  that  the  Scotch  nobles 
found  whai  a  mistake  they  had  made  in  allowing  their  Queen  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  Gourt  of  France.  Mary  had  been  accustomed  to 
all  sorta  of  pleasures — such  as  delicate  food,  beautiful  music,  and 
the  politeness  of  people  who  seldom  contradicted  her.  She  had 
come  to  a  rough,  hardy,  free*speaking  race,  who  were  accustomed 
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to  tell  their  rnlers  blnntlj  whenevef  they  did  not  like  their  ways. 
They  were  too  roagh  with  their  yoaiig  Queen,  and  forgot  it  was 
their  own  fanlt  that  she  had  been  brought  up  a  Bomankt.  But  the 
Bootch  were  never  a  gentle  people,  and  they  grieyed  to  see  her  try 
to  bring  Seotland  back  to  a  fiedse  religion.  Knox  publicly  in  the 
pnljHt  declared  she  was  wrong,  nor  couU  she  persuade  him  to  yield 
anything  in  favour  of  Popery.  Oae  day  she  sent  fc^  him,  and 
blamed  him  ior  his  want  of  attention  to  her  wishes,  weeping  bitterly. 
Knoi  told  her  how  he  grieved  U>  cause  pain  to  any  one ;  and  when 
forced  to  eorrect  his  children,  their  tears  made  him  sad — ^mnck 
more  the  tears  of  the  Queen — ^but  that  he  must  be  faithful  to  his  God. 

Sechom  4. 
The   disputes   between  Mary  and  her   subjects  increased  every 
year.     She  had  married  her  cousin.  Lord  Darnley,  a.d.  1565  ;  and 
her  nobles,  who  disliked  Darnley,  rose   in  rebellion    against    her» 
though,  perhaps,  it  was  as  suitable  a  marriage  as  she  could  have 
made.     Mary  quickly  put  down  the  insurrection ;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  she  herself  found  great  caui^e  of  anger  against  Darnley, 
for  he  murdered  David  Rizzio,  her  favourite  musician,   almost  in 
her  sight.     It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  lived  happily  together 
afker  this,  though  Mary  pretended  to  forgive  her  husband.     A  ahort 
time  afterwards  Darnley  was  killed,  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  was, 
there  is   little  reason  to   doubt,  concerned   in  the   murder.      The 
Queen  herself  was  suspected  of  having  couRented  to  it,  and  when 
she  married  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  her  subjecte  were  convinced  of 
her  guilt,  and  rebelled  agaiust  her.     Tiie  foolish  and  wicked  Queen 
was  driven  from  her  throne,  a.d.  1567,  aud  her  little  son,  only  one 
year  old,  was  proclaimed  Kiog  Jame^  Yl.     He  was  put  under  tlie 
care  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  his  near  relative.     Murray  was  also 
made  Regent  of  the  kingdom ;  he  proved  a  good  governor,  and  he 
and  the  Protestant  noblemen  took  care  that  the  youug  king  ahonld 
be  educated  carefully  in  the  Reformed  faith,  and  in  all  the  leamiag 
becoming  his  rank.     Murray  was  at  length  murdered,  and  mneh 
discord  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  after  his  death.     Several  regents 
were  appointed  one  after  the  other ;  the  most  renarkahle  of  these 
governors  was  the  Earl  of  Morton.     He  died  on  the  soafibld,  a*n<. 
16bl,  accused  of  having  been  a  par'y  to  the  murder  of  Lord  Darnley. 
He  was  the  last  of  those  terrible  Douglases,  who  had  always  been  tW 
pride  of  Scotland  on  account  of  ihe.r  valour  and  tilents,  but  the 
tronbleiB  of  their  eountry  by  their  power  and  amb.tion. 
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John  Kdox  died  about  six  yean  hetom  Morion,  whom  he  often 
TCfKOfBd  finr  his  bad  goTenunenty  eepeeiallj  with  regard  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Ghnreh  of  Scotland.  Knox  spent  his  life  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  oontinoed  till  the  last  his  bold  reproc^ 
against  all  sin,  whether  in  Protestant  or  Romanintl  in  mler  or 
sabjeet ;  and  though  sometimes  harsh  in  manner,  his  heart  was  fall 
of  lore  to  God  and  man.  He  well  deserved  the  words  pronouneed 
oTer  his  graye  by  the  Regent  Morton, — "  Here  lies  one  who  noTor 
feared  the  £iice  of  man." 

In  1581  James  began  to  take  the  goTemment  into  his  own  hands. 
His  laws  were  good,  and  his  role  gentle  and  kind.  Though  well 
informed,  he  was  not  naturally  very  sensible,  and  though  a  decided 
Protestant,  he,  like  many  of  his  Protestant  lords,  gave  no  sufficient 
proof  that  he  was  a  sincere  Christian. 

As  for  poor  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  she  was  shut  up  in  Lochleven 
Castle,  which  stands  on  an  island  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  in 
Knroes^shire.  At  length  she  escaped  to  England,  hoping  Elizabeth 
wdald  assist  her.  Elizabeth  told  her  that  she  must  clear  herself  from 
the  snspieions  her  subjects  entertained  against  her  before  she  could 
reeerre  her,  and  I  belieye  heartily  wished  she  had  never  oome  to 
England.  The  most  generous  thing  would  have  been  to  have  sent 
Mary  away,  and  trusted  God  to  protect  the  Protestantism  of  England 
and  England's  valuable  Qaeen :  the  most  straightforward  way  is 
always  the  best.  But  Elizabeth  knew  well  that  Qaeen  Mary  was  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  right  of  her  grandmother, 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  She  knew  too  that  since  the 
Pope  had  declared  she  ought  to  be  put  off  the  throne,  the  Homanists 
of  England  considered  Mary  to  hate  far  the  best  title  to  the  crown, 
and  longed  for  Elizabeth's  death,  that  she  might  reign.  So  she 
kept  her  in  captivity,  and  for  eighteen  long  years  she  lived  in 
England. 

During  this  time  plot  after  plot  was  formed  against  Elizabeth, 
always  having  in  view  to  restore  the  Romish  faith,  and  to  place  Mary 
on  the  throne  ;  and  to  many  of  these  plots  Mary  was  a  willing  party. 
AU  Elizabeth's  wise  counsellors  urged  her  to  put  Mary  to  death, 
telling  her  of  the  importance  of  her  own  life  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
She  was  very  unwilling,  though  she  disliked  Mary  greatly.  At 
length  a  great  plot  was  discovered,  and  she  hesitatingly  consented  to 
ber  death.  Her  counsellors  took  care  the  sentence  should  be  executed 
without  waiting  for  more  precise  orders.     Mary  was  beheaded  at 
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Fotheringay  Castle,  February  8,  1587.  We  cannot  help  pitying 
Mary,  especially  as  she  had  been  so  badly  educated.  Yet  we  mast 
own  she  deserved  her  fate,  and  had  brought  it  on  herself  by  her 
wicked  conduct.  Her  last  husband  Bothwell  became  a  pirate.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Norwegians,  and  died  in  prison.  * 

The  Highlanders  who  lire  in  the  north  of  Scotland  speak  a 
language  called  Gaelic,  and  soon  after  the  Beformation,  the  Bible 
was  translated  for  them  into  their  native  tongue. 

We  must  go  back  once  more,  and  trace  in  the  next  chapter  the 
Beformation  in  Ireland. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

THE   REFORMATION  IN   IRELAND. 

Section  1. 

And  now  we  must  hear  the  history  of  that  island  which  had  been 
to  the  world  a  bright  witness  for  God,  till  she  left  her  first  love  and 
sank  into  ignorance  and  Popery.  After  the  conquest  by  Henry  11., 
we  hear  of  little  but  disorder,  rebellion,  and  sorrow  in  Ireland. 
However,  all  the  Irish  were  not  in  love  with  Popery,  for  when  Henij 
Yin.  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  the  Irish  nobles  signed  a  paper, 
which  told  him  they  were  willing  to  receive  him  as  the  head  of  the 
Irish  Church,  instead  of  the  Pope.  We  may  hope  some  of  these 
felt  it  right  that  Ireland  should  be  free  from  Popery,  and  were  not 
merely  trying  to  please  Henry,  for  we  soon  after  find  a  band  of 
Protestants  in  Ireland  standing  firm  under  persecution. 

When  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  several  bishops  who  loved  the  Bible 
were  put  out  of  their  bishoprics,  but  the  persecution  was  not  so  severe 
as  in  England  or  Scotland,  for  there  was  no  Bonner  nor  Beaton 
in  Ireland  to  bum  those  who  loved  their  Bible.  It  was  not  known 
indeed,  in  England,  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  so  many  or 
so  faithful,  till  towards  the  end  of  Mary*s  reign,  and  then  she  sent 
Pr.  Cole  with  a  warrant  to  put  to  death  all  he  found  unwilling  to 
return  to  the  Church  of  Bome.  Dr.  Cole  was  glad  to  go,  for  he 
loved  his  cruel  work.  He  landed  in  Ireland  1558,  called  the  Coanoil 
together  in  Dublin,  and  informed  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  governed 
Ireland  for  Mary,  what  the  Queen  had  sent  him  to  do.  As  soon  aa 
he  had  finished  his  speech,  he  gave  a  box  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and    told    him    the   Queen*8  orders  were   within.     The  box  was 
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immediaielj  opened,  and  instead  of  the  Qaeen*8  orders  they  found  a 
peek  of  cards.  It  seems  a  good  woman,  an  innkeeper,  at  whose 
boose  J>T,  Cole  stopped  on  his  joomej,  saw  the  box,  and  heard  what 
it  contained.  She  watched  for  an  opportunity  when  Dr.  Cole  was 
absent,  took  oat  the  paper,  and  pat  in  the  cards.  I  do  not  think  the 
CoonciT  were  yery  sorry  the  warrant  was  gone ;  they  told  Dr.  Cole  they 
eoald  not  do  anything  without  the  Queen^s  orders,  and  advised  him 
to  go  back  and  get  another  warrant.  Before  he  reached  London 
Kazy  died,  and  thus  the  Irish  Protestants  were  saved. 

Queen  Elizabeth  rewarded  the  poor  woman  who  took  the  paper  out 
of  Dr.  Cole's  box,  and  she  iniited  the  Irish  Protestants  to  help  her 
to  free  her  dominions  from  Popery.  Many  were  glad  to  do  so,  and 
the  bishops  in  a  body  came  back  to  the  faith  of  St.  Patrick.  And 
yet  Ireland  did  not  become  Protestant.  How  could  this  be  ?  It  was 
owing  to  a  sad  error.  There  are  some  Irish  families  now  who  speak 
only  Irish,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  few  of  the  poorer 
people  understood  English.  Elizabeth  thought  it  would  unite  the 
two  countries  more  closely  if  they  both  spake  the  same  language, 
and  she  tried  in  different  ways  to  teach  the  Irish  to  understand 
English.  One  of  these  ways  was  to  put  English  bishops  and  clergy- 
men over  the  churches.  The  people  could  not  profit  from  their 
teaching  any  more  than  you  would  if  your  minister  *  spoke  Greek, 
and  thus  the  Beformation,  which  seemed  to  be  commencing  in 
Ireland,  was  checked,  and  the  people  sank  into  deeper  ignorance. 

Bot  though  Elizabeth  thus  failed  to  do  the  good  she  wished  to 
Ireland,  she  very  greatly  benefited  the  country  in  another  way  by 
grantbg  a  Royal  charter  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1591,  and 
forming  plans  for  a  good  education  to  be  given  there.  She  hoped 
by  God's  blessing  it  would  promote  real  religion  and  useful  learning 
among  her  Irish  subjects.  And  her  wish  has  been  fulfilled,  for 
many  holy  men,  zealous  ministers,  and  learned  scholars  have  studied 
in  that  nsefal  University.  Some  time  after,  in  1625,  when  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  was  made  Primate  of  Ireland,  he  did  a  great  deal  for 
this  eollege,  and  especially  added  greatly  to  the  library.'''  This  was 
after  Elizabeth's  death,  but  I  must  tell  you  a  little  more  that 
bappened  in  Ireland  during  her  reign.     In  1576,  she  received  a 

*  This  library  was  commenced  with  1,8002.,  which  had  been  sabsoribed 
lor  thia  purpose  by  the  English,  after  a  Tictory  at  Kinsale  in  Cork,  over  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  landed  there  to  assist  the  Bomanists  of  Irdand  in  a 
rebellion  in  1601.  Archbidiop  Ussher  was  requested  to  select  the  books, 
and  he  added  to  them  his  olhi  valuable  librazy. 
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letter  from  Sir  Henry  Sidney^  who  was  governing  L'eland  for  ber  as 
the  Lord  Lientenant.  This  good  man  had  been  a  playfellow  and  a 
dear  fidend  of  Edward  YI.  Indeed  Edward  always  wished  to  have 
Sidney  near  him,  bo  yon  will  sappnse  he  was  one  who  feared  and 
loved  God.  When  the  Qaeeu  sent  him  to  Ireland,  be  set  himself  to 
find  out  the  state  of  the  country,  and  for  this  purpose  went  into 
almost  STery  county,  and  then  he  wrote  his  letter  i)  his  Queen, 
explaining  to  her  how  few  persons  in  Ireland  understood  English,  and 
asking  ber  to  permit  the  prayers  at  church  to  be  read  in  Irish,  and  to 
tend  some  preachers  who  could  teach  the  people  in  their  own  tongue. 
The  Queen  saw  the  necessity,  but  it  was  rery  difficult  to  find  persons 
who  knew  the  language.  She  sent  over  a  printing  press  and  Irish 
tjpes  to  print  the  New  Testament  in  liish  ;  but  for  the  same  reason 
that  was  not  accomplished  at  the  time,  though  small  portions  of  the 
Bible  were  given  to  the  people.  It  was  not  till  a.d.  1608,  the  year 
in  which  James  I.  came  to  the  throne,  that  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  Irish  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  William  Usher. 

BscnoK  2. 
The  whole  Bible  was  not  translated  into  Irish  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  was  then  undertaken  by  an  English  clergyman  named 
Bedel,  who  had  been  chosen  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  in  Ireland.  Bishop 
Bedel  was  grieved  to  see  the  contempt  with  which  the  Irish  were 
often  treated  by  the  English,  and  the  little  pains  taken  to  improTe 
them.  In  his  sixtieth  year  he  began  to  ieam  Irish,  and  succeeded 
80  well  that  he  was  able,  with  the'  help  of  some  of  the  best  Irish 
8eholai*s  of  the  day,  to  complete  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  into  Irish ;  but  sucii  was  the  opposition  he  met  with  and 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not  publish  his 
Bible.  Forty  years  later  it  was  printed.  The  continual  rebellions 
in  Ireland  hindered  much  good.  Even  in  Elizabeth's  reign  a 
rebellion  broke  out,  a.d.  1594,  headed  by  Hugh  O'Niel,  Eitfi  of 
Tyrone,  who  claimed  to  belong  to  the  anci  ut  royal  family  of  Ulster. 
His  example  was  followed  by  several  chieftains  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  although  it  was  at  longih  with  much  difficulty  sub- 
dued, there  was  seldom  much  peace  in  Ireland.  Perhaps  James  I. 
did  more  to  civilize  Ireland  than  any  before  him,  by  settling  English- 
men in  different  parts  of  the  cuu:itry,  though  in  doing  so  he 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  justice  to  the  native  proprietors.  He 
gave  large  grants  of  land  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  London  mer- 
chants, hoping  that  thus  some  improvements  might  be  intrcdaeed. 
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Peihftps  it  mkj  interest  joh  to  be  told  that  it  was  these  merahantft 
who  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  the  famoin  citj  of  Londoaderrj,  tsd 
that  the  first  half  of  the  name  was  added  on  their  accoont. 

From  the  da^rs  of  Edward  Bmee,  the  Scotch  had  never  entirely 
left  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  about  the  time  of  the  English  merchanta 
eoming  to  Ulster  great  nnmbers  of  Scotchmen  settled  in  the  same 
proTince.  These  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  broaght  habits  of  dili* 
genee  with  them,  and  thus  £ir  their  example  was  good,  but  they  did 
not  bring  the  Gospel.  It  was  well  for  them  that  their  fellow-country- 
men eared  more  lor  their  sools  than  they  themselves  did,  and  several 
devoted  ministers  from  Sootiaod  followed  these  careless  emigraots^ 
and  preached  the  Gospel  to  them.  It  pleased  God  to  bless  their 
labours  abundantly,  and  the  service  of  God,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  was  established  there.  The  English  Protestants 
differed  in  their  mode  of  worship  from  the  Scotch  ProteAtants,  but 
in  Ulster  all  was  friendship  between  them,  as  became  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  I  wish  I  coald  say  the  Scotch  Christians  in  Ulster  continued 
as  pure  in  their  faith,  and  correct  in  their  practice,  as  they  were  at 
firrt.  I  fear,  however,  unscriptural  teachers  sprang  up  amongst  them» 
and  their  light  became  darkened.  However,  in  1696  missionaries 
from  Scotland  visited  them,  and  God  greatly  blessed  their  teaching. 

As  we  were  readmg  of  Ireland,  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you  more 
of  her  sad  story,  although  we  have  gone  much  beyond  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Bat  I  must  tell  you  one  thing  more  which  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  James  L  In  1614,  the  Pope  was  permitted, 
unnoticed  perhaps,  by  the  English  authorities,  to  place  Irish- speaking 
Bomish  bishops  and  priests  in  many  parts  of  Ii-eland.  And  thus 
began  the  present  Bomish  Church  of  Ireland,  which  increased  iu 
strength  every  year,  under  these  Irish-speaking  teachers.  The  Be- 
formers  in  England  had  rejoiced  when  the  Irish  bishops  had  joined 
the  Protestant  Choreh,  and  had  hoped  that  the  Romish  priests  in 
the  country  would  become  fewer  and  fewer,  and  that  Ireland  would 
again  be  the  LJe  of  Saints.  Bat  they  did  not  use  the  right  means — 
the  only  way  God  blesses  in  any  country.  What  is  the  means? 
The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  tougae  best  known  to  the  people. 

This  was  partly  the  case  in  Wales  also,  only  no  Komish  priest 
sowed  the  tares  so  broadcast.  No  pains  seems  to  have  been  taken 
that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  to  the  Welsh  iu  their  own  lan- 
gnage.  However,  a  new  tianslation  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh  was 
made  from  the  original  Scriptures,  iu  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
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took  the  place  of  their  old  almost  forgotten  Bible.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  a  better  version  was  given  them,  and  it  is  this  which  they 
now  use. 

We  have  now  to  learn  how  France  fought  against  the  Word  of  God, 
and  how  Spain  lost  her  power  by  continuing  to  oppose  the  Befonnation. 


PAKT  IX. 

THE  CHANGES  IN  EUBOPE  WHICH  FOLLOWED  THE 

BEFOBMATION. 

A.D.  1603  TO  A.i>.  1643. 


CHAPTER   I. 

FBANCK,  SPAIN,  AND  THB  LOW  C0UNTBIE8. 

Section  1. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Henry  YIII.  of  England,  died  the  same 
year.  Francis  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  U.,  in  1547.  He 
had  little  of  his  father's  talent,  no  diligence  in  business,  and  wasted 
his  time  in  foolish  and  sinful  pleasures.  He  aided  the  Protestant 
princes  in  Germany,  but  it  was  only  because  he  wished  to  oppose  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  when  in  1552  Charles  Y.  agreed  to  let 
them  worship  as  they  pleased,  and  they  made  peace  with  him,  Henrj 
was  very  angry,  and  continued  the  war  with  Charles.  Henrj 
afterwards  quarrelled  with  Philip  IE.  of  Spain,  and  these  wars  were 
at  one  time  very  unsuceessfol,  till  the  brave  Coligny  recoTered  the 
honour  df  his  countiy.  When  peace  was  made,  Philip  married 
Henry's  danghter,  and  this  connection  was  not  likely  to  make 
Henry  more  favourable  to  the  Protestants  of  France.  Indeed,  from 
that  time,  he  increased  his  efforts  to  destroy  the  Huguenots.  But 
his  roign  was  near  its  close  ;  he  was  accidentally  killed  in  1559,  at  a 
mock  battle  called  a  tournament,  a  favourite  amusement  in  those 
Jays. 

At  Henry's  death,  his  Queen,  Catherine  de  Medieis,  began  to  show 
her  ambitious  character.  Francis  II.,  Henry's  eldest  son,  was  only 
sixteen  when  his  father  died,  and  he  had  too  little  capacity  to  oppose 
her,  or  the  powerfol  Duka  of  Guise.  The  Duke  and  Catherine 
hated  each  other,  but  they  agreed  in  one  thmg — ^to  persecute  the 
Huguenots.    A  plot  had  been  discovered  against  the  authority  and 
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1]&  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in  which  many  Hngnenots  were  eon- 
eerned.  It  was  punished  with  extreme  seTerity.  Yet  some  of  the 
dig*B  nearest  relatiTes  were  Hognenots.  Yon  know  Maigareti  the 
Bsfter  of  Francis  I.,  was  a  Protestant.  She  had  married  Henry 
d'AIbret,  and  their  only  daughter,  Jean  d*Albret,  was  a  sincere  and 
deroted  Christian.  Jean  married  Anthony  Bonrbon.  She  was 
Qaeen  of  Navarre,  in  title,  hat  the  Spaniards  had  seized  on  Navarre 
in  1512,^  and  obliged  her  father  to  flee  into  France.  Thas  she 
seemed  robbed  of  her  crowo,  bat  as  yon  will  hear  by-and-bye,  her 
son  became  Henry  lY.,  King  of  France,  in  right  of  her  husband, 
who  was  descended  from  Louis  IX.  Anthony  Bourbon,  with  his 
gaDsnt  brother,  Louis  Prince  of  Conde,  were  leaders  amoog  the 
Hnguenots.  There  was  another  brave  old  leader  of  the  Huguenots 
d  high  rank — ^Admiral  Ooligny,  who  was  much  beloved  in  France. 
It  was  he  who  fought  so  well  in  the  wars  with  Spain,  when  it  was 
fiaared  Philip  would  triumph,  so  that  it  was  commonly  said  among 
tbe  people,  "  Goligny  has  saved  his  countiy.'*  And  he  was  not  only 
a  brave  warrior  for  his  earthly  monarch,  but  a  true  soldier  of  the 
King  of  kings. 

We  have  scarcely  anything  to  tell  you  of  Francis  11.  He  only 
reigned  a  year  and  a  half,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  soon 
after  which  his  wife,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  returned  to  her  country, 
as  we  read  in  the  story  of  Scotland.  His  brother  Charles  IX.,  who 
was  only  eleven  years  old,  became  king  in  1560,  and  as  he  was  so 
young  Catherine's  power  increased,  and  she  made  many  deceitful 
promises  to  the  Huguenots,  in  order  to  gain  them  to  her  side  against 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  continued  to  make  war  on  them.  It  was  a 
long  eiyil  war,  with  short  intervals  of  peace,  and  the  Huguenots 
sought  and  obtained  some  help  from  Elizabeth  of  England.  Daring 
these  wars  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise  lost  their  lives.  But  the  Duke's  sons,  the  Duke  and  the 
Cardinal  de  Gaise,  soon  became  as  powerful  as  their  fatiier  had  been. 

About  this  time  Catherine  and  Charles  received  a  visit  from  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  who  was  Charles's  sister.  She  was  attended  by  a 
great  general  and  minister  of  Philip  U.,  named  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
who  hated  the  Protestants,  and  he  and  Catherine  are  believed  to  have 

*  When  Navarre  was  seized  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Navarre  retired  into  France  to  Beam,  which  also  belonged  to  them,  and 
though  their  son  made  great  efforts  to  regain  his  domicions  in  Spain,  he 
never  succeeded. 
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made  a  leagae  together,  in  the  names  of  Philip  and  Charies,  to  destcoj 
the  Protestant  religion  in  their  dominions.  Thia  league  was  feaifolij 
kept.  In  France  the  plot  comm£nced  under  an  appearanoe  of 
friendship.  It  was  Catherine's  character  always  to  use  deceit  to  gain 
her  ends,  and  her  weak  minded  son  was  easily  led  by  her.  Thej 
therefore  expressed  great  desire  for  peace,  invited  the  old  Admiral 
<3oligny  to  Court,  and  even  gave  Margaret,  Charles's  youngest  aiaicr 
in  marriage  to  Henry,  the  young  Huguenot  King  of  Navarre.  All 
the  leaders  of  the  Hu^enots  came  to  Paris  to  this  BoyaL  wedding, 
which  took  place  August  18,  1572.  There  was  feasting  and  there 
was  joy  on  all  sides,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  civil  wars  were  at  an 
end  for  ever. 

But  these  hopes  soon  disappeared.     Before  a  week  had  passed, 
5,000  Huguenots  had  been  massacred  in  Paris  alone.     On  the  Feast 
•of  St.  Bartholomew,  t August   24,    1572,   at   half-past  one  in   the 
m<imiDg,  armfd  men  rushed  into  every  house  where  Huguenots  lived. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  himself  went  to  the  house  of  Coligny,  and  sent 
his   servants  to  murder  the  aged  man  in  his  bed.     The  King  of 
Navarre  and  the  young  Prince  of  Conde  were  the  only  two  Hugue- 
nots who  were  intentionally  saved  by  the  Government,  except  the 
king's  physician,  who  was  a  Huguenot,  but  whom  Charles  thought 
necessary  for  his  health's  sake,  and  his  old  nurse,  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond.     A  few  others  were  concealed  by  friends.     Charles  had 
shown  some  horror  beforehand ;   but  as  the  morning  dawned,  his 
terror  seemed  over,  and  he  stood  at  the  window  of  his  palace  firing 
upon  the  poor  Huguenots  who  were  trying  to  escape.     Orders  were 
sent  to  the  other  towns  of  France,  to  follow  the  example  of  Paris, 
and  the  command  was  in  many  places  too  well  obeyed.     There  were 
towns,  however,  which  refused  to  execute  the  cruel  mandate ;  and  we 
are  told  that  the  Governor  of  Bayonne  wrote,  in  reply  to  the  Boyai 
couimaud,  '*Your  Mnjenty  has  many  faithful  subjects  in  Bayonne, 
but  not  one  executioner."     Such  towns  were  few,  and  the  massacres 
did  not  entirely  cease  in  Paris  itself  for  a  week. 

All  Europe  was  horrified,  except  Spain  and  Borne.  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  Court  put  on  mourning ;  while  the  Pope  went  in 
state  to  return  thanks  to  God,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  for  this 
triumph  over  heretics,  and  caused  medals  to  be  struck,  in  memory 
of  what  he  considered  a  most  joyful  event.  Those  Hngaenots  irho 
still  lived  took  up  arms,  but  were  glad  to  make  a  treaty  with  their 
enemies  soon  after. 
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Bat  Clisr]es*8  pMuse  of  miod  was  gone  for  ever.  His  soul  wm  full 
of  horror  and  fear,  and  he  gradnally  sank  into  a  deeline.  The  mur- 
dered ridima  seemed  always  before  his  eyes ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  his  illness,  blood  oozed  from  his  skin,  as  if  in  punishment  of 
the  blood  he  had  shed :  convulsions  followed,  and  he  died  in  great 
ffliseiy,  Aji.  1574. 

SSCTIOH  2. 

Charles  was  suroeeded  br  bis  brother,  Henry  III.  He  had  been  a 
party  to  the  dr«»adfal  massacre,  bat  at  the  time  his  brother  died,  he 
wa<i  in  Poland,  having  been  cho.^en  as  its  king.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
why,  for  he  was  a  foolish  mim,  who  loved  better  to  play  with  lap-dogs 
and  monkeys  than  to  attend  to  his  kingdom.  Catherine  enoooraged 
this,  because  he  was  more  likely  to  leave  in  her  hands  the  power  she 
loved  so  much.  Henry,  hovvevnr,  had  the  sense  to  see  that 
eivil  war  mast  weaken  his  empire,  and  he  made  peace  with  the 
Hugnenots  on  such  favourable  terms,  that  the  Romanists  were 
gre:itly  displeased,  aud  formed  a  'Meague  to  defend  the  Catholic 
^th/*  as  they  called  it.  They  invited  the  king  to  head  the  league ; 
bat  though  he  had  the  title,  the  real  head  was  the  Duke  of  Guise 
aided  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Civil  war  recommenced,  in  which 
the  death  of  the  young  Prince  of  Conde  was  a  great  loss  to 
the  Huguenots,  for  he  was  a  skilfal  general,  a  brave  man,  and  a 
deroted  Chmtian. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Huguenots  ought  to  have 
fougbt  against  their  king,  or  what  they  should  have  done  in  such 
trfing  circumstauces.  N)r  must  you  suppose  all  of  them  to  have 
hten  real  Christian!!.  Many,  like  the  good  old  Coligny,  were  really 
tiie  children  of  GoJ.  Others  were  Huguenots  merely  because  their 
families  and  fritjiids  were  so.  Such  persous  might  fight  iu  their 
armies,  but  were  likely,  if  temptation  caiue,  to  leave  the  Huguenots 
and  profess  themselves  Romanists,  to  save  their  lives. 

But  to  return  to  Heuiy  III.  Iu  1588  the  Duke  of  Guise  openly 
rebelled,  and  HeuiT,  fiudiug  he  could  not  subdue  him,  caused 
Wb  him  and  his  brother  the  Cardiual  to  bo  murdered.  The  cruel 
Catherine  died  about  the  same  time.  Tbe  people  of  Pans  were  en- 
raged against  Henry  for  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the 
whole  country  was  in  commotion.  The  younger  brother  of  the 
murdered  Guises  was  appointed  to  head  **  the  League/'  This  new 
€»;umander  was  named  the  Duke  de  Mayence,  but  his  sister,  the 
Dochess  de  Montpensicr,  seems  to  have  exerted  herself  far  more  than 
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he,  nrging  the  people  to  be  firnii  and  to  fight  against  the  mnrderer  of 
her  brothers.     Thns  enoonraged,  they  shut  the  gates  of  Paris  against 
their  King.     Before  he  could  make  them  submit,  he  was  himself 
assassinated  by  a  monk  named  Clement,  probably  because  he  had 
murdered  the  Cardinal  of  Guise. 

Henry  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  Yalois.  He  left  no  children  or 
near  male  relative,  and  the  Hngnenot  King  of  Navarre  was  declared 
his  successor,  under  the  name  of  Henry  lY.,  1589.  Henry  was  the 
first  of  the  line  of  Bourbon :  and  he  did  not  claim  the  throne 
because  he  was  so  nearly  connected  with  Henry  III.,  for  that  was 
only  by  marriage ;  bat  they  looked  back  all  the  way  to  Loais  IX., 
who  lived  800  years  before,  and  from  whom  he  was  descended,  and  no 
nearer  claim  conld  be  found. 

Henry*s  manly  and  brave  character  was  very  pleasing  to  the 
French,  bat  they  could  not  bear  to  be  governed  by  a  Huguenot. 
When  he  had  hoped  the  rebels  were  conquered,  fresh  war  broke 
out,  and  at  last  he  was  convinced  that  he  must  choose  between  bis 
crown  and  his  religion.  Unlike  the  ancestor  of  the  husband  of  our 
Queen,  he  chose  a  crown  and  renounced  the  Protestant  faith,  a.d. 
1698  ;  and  thus  proved  that,  with  his  many  great  qualities,  he  had  not 
the  best  gift  of  all.  However,  he  took  care  that  the  Huguenots 
should  not  be  persecuted,  and  a  law  called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  from 
the  place  where  it  was  signed,  gi'anted  them  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  continued  in  force  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Henxy  also 
took  great  pains  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  provide 
for  their  wants,  and  raled  the  country  with  a  wise,  kind,  and  firm 
hand.  In  all  this  he  was  assisted  by  his  Huguenot  minister.  Sully, 
who,  however,  would  never  be  persnaded  to  give  up  his  faith.  The 
warlike  disposition  of  Henry  delighted  the  French  nation,  and  they 
rejoiced  at  his  successes  over  Spain.  The  French  are  still  proud  of 
him.  His  reign  was  finished  as  Henry  IH.'s  had  been.  He  was 
stabbed  by  a  man  named  Ravaillac,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
bigoted  Bomanist,  and  who  imagined  Henry  not  sincere  in  his  pro- 
fession  of  Popery.  The  French  lamented  their  sovereign  bitterly, 
especially  as  his  son,  Louis  XIII.,  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  the 
state  of  the  country  seemed  to  rcqaire  just  sach  a  king  as  they  had 
lost.  I  ought  to  have  told  you,  that  in  1599,  Henry  had  separated 
from  his  wife  Margaret,  the  sister  of  the  last  King  of  France,  and 
had  married  another  Medici,  named  Maiy,  and  she,  at  his  death, 
was  made  Regent  of  the  kingdom.     She  was  as  bigoted  a  Bomanist 
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11  GiUieriDe,  Imt  not  so  detenniiied  a  ohaneter,  and  we  luTe  no 
ernelfy  to  tell  jon  of  in  her  regency. 

BscnoH  8. 

Ton  remember  the  leegae  made  against  the  Protestants.  While 
these  dreadfnl  persecutions  were  going  on  in  France,  the  Protestant 
snljeets  of  Philip  11.  of  Spam  were  qaite  as  ill-treated.  The 
Spaniards  hare  many  fine  qualities,  which,  if  they  were  Protestant 
Ghzistians,  would  make  them  very  talaable  characters.  But  they 
are  most  bigoted  Romanists,  and  the  dreadful  stories  told  of  their 
Tezy  amusements  make  us  feel  them  to  be  a  croel  people,  and  we 
almost  fancy  we  are  reading  again  of  the  savage  amusements  of 
Borne.  They  are  not  even  now  improved  in  this  respect,  for  their 
favourite  amusement  is  still  a  bull-fight. 

Philip  II.  was  one  of  the  most  cmel  of  the  Spaniards.  He  seems 
first  to  have  introdaced  a  dreadful  festival,  which  the  Spaniards 
ealled  an  auto-da-fe,  or  act  of  faith.  At  this  auto-da-fe  (1669) 
several  persons  firom  the  Inquisition  were  brought  to  a  public 
meeting,  and  placed  on  a  raised  scaffold.  Then  their  sentences 
Tere  read  to  them  :  some  to  be  burned,  some  whipped,  some  impri- 
soned, and  perhaps  some  released.  The  crowd  stood  looking  on, 
thinkbg  it  a  great  holiday  to  see  these  sentences  executed.  Philip 
found  so  many  in  his  kingdom  ready  to  die  for  their  faith,  that  he 
bad  another  auto-da-fe  the  next  year,  1560,  at  which  eight  ladies  were 
boxned.  Thus  he  continued  to  persecute,  till  most  of  the  Protestants 
in  Spain  had  either  been  put  to  death,  or  compelled  to  leave  their 
eountzy.     Then  Spain  began  to  sink  in  power. 

His  other  dominions  suffered  under  the  same  persecution,  for 
Philip,  faithful  to  the  agreement  made  with  Charles  of  France  and 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  urged  the  cruel  Duke  of  Alva  to  continue  a 
most  dreadful  persecution  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  till  he  boasted 
that  in^^ve  years  he  had  destroyed  18,000  Protestants.*  The 
Netherlands,  Fhinders,  and  Zealand  took  up  arms,  determmed  to  free 
themselves  from  their  cruel  tyrants  ;  aud  though  Philip  recalled  Alva, 
and  sent  a  gentler  governor,  he  could  not  persuade  them  to  submit. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  long  war  which  followed  was 

*  Many  of  Phillp*s  Protestant  Dutch  and  Flemish  sabjects  fled  to  England 
for  safety.  Norwich,  Colchester,  and  some  other  towns,  became  richer  by 
these  indostrioas  people,  for  they  taught  the  English  how  to  make  fine  woollen 
stofb,  &.G. 

They  also  brought  us  stocks,  pinks,  and  carnations,  flowers  which  till 
then  had  never  been  grown  in  England. 

22 
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the  siege  of  Lejden,  which  took  place  soon  after  its  eommenoemeiit. 
For  four  months,  John  Vanderdoes  de&nded  it  agiMnst  the  Spanish 
general.  Daring  the  last  seyen  weeks  there  was  no  hread  in  the  city, 
yet  women,  and  even  little,  children  hore  starvation  and  pestilence 
oheerfally,  rather  than  yield  to  those  who  would  force  npon  them  the 
Romish  religion  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards.  They  were  at 
last  saved  hy  the  Prince  of  Orange  catting  the  dykes  or  banks  which 
kept  the  sea  from  overflowing  the  coantry,  for  the  land  is  lower  than 
the  sea  there.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  drowned,  and  the  rest 
obliged  to  escape  ;  and  then,  October  3, 1674,  boat*loads  of  provisions 
arrived.  Prayers  had  been  daily  offered,  and  now  thanksgivings 
arose,  and  were  renewed  as  the  wind  began  to  blow,  so  as  to  drive 
back  the  sea,  and  enable  them  to  repair  their  dykes.  Then  Philip 
would  gladly  have  recalled  the  past  The  Pope  had  written  to  him, 
and  called  him  a  "  faithfal  and  beloved  son  of  the  Church,"  and 
thanked  him  for  destroying  heretics ;  but  he  could  not  bring  back 
the  rich  and  industrious  subjects  who  had  been  driven  to  arms. 

Seven  of  the  northern  provinces  united  themselves  under  William 
of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  they  chose  for  their  Stadtholder, 
or  ruler;  for  they  found  it  impossible  to  unite  with  the  Bomish 
southern  States,  though  all  the  Netherlands  would  have  gladly 
shaken  off  Philip's  yoke.  This  league  of  the  Protestant  States  was 
formed  in  1679.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  a  good  man  and 
a  zealous  Protestant,  and,  from  his  large  estates  in  Bargundy  and 
the  Netherlands,  he  was  the  richest  noble  amongst  them.  Elizabeth 
of  England  assisted  him  with  money  to  pay  his  troops,  and  all  the 
Protestants  in  Europe  wished  him  success.  Philip's  anger  against 
Elizabeth  for  assisting  his  rebellious  subjects  was  one  reason,  no 
doubt,  why  he  sent  against  her  his  Invincible  Armada. 

In  1684,  the  1)rave  Prince  of  Orange  was  murdered  by  a  man  em- 
ployed by  the  Bomanists.  The  States  grieved  deeply,  but  they  chose 
Ifaurice,  his  second  son,  to  rule  them,  and  continued  the  war.  It 
was  a  veiy  long  war,  but  they  persevered,  and  in  1609,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  was  virtually  established. 
Philip  was  then  dead,  but  before  his  death  he  saw  how  it  must  end, 
and  not  being  able  to  resolve  to  give  way,  he  bestowed  the 
Netherlands,  as  a  portion  on  his  daughter,  upon  her  marriage  with 
Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria.  So  Spain  and  Austria  were  both 
engaged  against  the  Netherlands.  It  was  not  till  1647  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  Provinces  was  formally  acknowledged,  but 
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from  that  time,  the  dominions  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  increased  in 
▼ealth  and  importance.  The  southern  provinces,  now  called  Belgium, 
continued  Bomish.  They  had  little  foreign  trade,  and  were  generally 
under  the  dominion  of  Austria. 

Philip  n.  lost  the  Netherlands,  hut  he  added  Portugal  to  his 
dominions.  In  1516,  Sehastian,  King  of  Portugal,  was  killed  in 
Africa,  in  a  war  against  the  King  of  Morocco.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  uncle  Henry,  a  cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  who  died  in 
1580.  Neither  of  these  kings  left  any  children.  Philip  was  a  near 
relatiTe — ^his  mother  was  sister  to  the  last  King  of  Portugal,  and  he 
claimed  the  crown  as  the  nearest  heir.  He  reigned  as  oppressively 
in  Portugal  as  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions ;  and  the  sixty  years 
that  country  continued  under  the  kings  of  Spain,  were  considered  as 
the  most  unhappy  of  its  history.  Its  power  and  trade  decreased, 
and  nerer  rose  again  to  its  former  flourishing  state.  Philip  was  a 
very  severe  ruler,  even  to  his  own  Spanish  Bomish  subjects,  and 
when  he  died,  in  1598,  of  a  most  loathsome  and  painful  diselse, 
erery  one  felt  it  a  deliverance  from  a  tyrant,  who  had  ruled  for  forty 
years  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

His  son,  Philip  m.,  was  not  active*or  talented,  but  his  subjects 
£elt  his  rule  a  blessmg,  after  the  severity  of  the  late  king,  and  he  had 
the  power  of  attaching  his  people  to  himself.  But  like  his  fiftther  he 
injured  his  own  kingdom,  by  severity  to  the  most  industrious  portion 
of  his  subjects.  The  Moors  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  con- 
quered had  continued  to  live  in  Spain  till  this  time.  Philip  obliged 
them  either  to  profess  Christianity,  or  to  leave  the  country.  Ho  thus 
lost  six  hundred  thousand  peaceable  and  diligent  subjects. 

In  the  reign  of  his  son,  Philip  lY.,  Portugal  threw  off  the  Spanish 

anthority,  and  chose  a  relation  of  the  old  royal  family  as  their  king, 

A.i>.  1640.    Then  Charles  H.  became  King  of  Spain ;  he  was  a  man 

of  weak  mind,  and  died  a.d.  1702.     He  left  no  children,  but  by  his 

will  he  had  desired  that  a  young  prince  of  France  should  succeed  him. 

His  two  nearest  relatives  were  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 

Ixmis,  King  of  France.     They  were  both  his  first  cousins,  as  you 

will    fixid  explained  when  you  read  the  history  of  Louis  XIY.  of 

France.     The  Spaniards  made  no  objection  to  their    new    king 

Philip  V.>  but  his  choice  displeased  some  of  the  sovereigns  of 

£iirope.     I  believe  we  must  read  no  more  of  the  persecutions  which 

fr>Uowed  the  Reformation. 

At  this  time  Russia  began  to  be  powerful,  and  in  the  next  chapter 
we  shall  read  about  that  country. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

RUSSIA,    OEBMANT,   AMD   FBAIYCE. 

Sbction  1. 

We  last  heard  of  the  Bnssians  under  the  Tartars,  against  whom 
they  made  many  efforts  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  always  with 
ill  success.  Tamerlane,  at  the  head  of  another  tribe  of  Tartars,  had 
also  threatened  Russia,  but  he  suddenly  left  the  country,  and  returned 
into  Asia.  Russia  cannot  be  said  to  be  free  from  the  Tartars  till  the 
reign  of  Ivan  I.  When  he  had  conquered  them,  about  1460,  he  took 
the  title  of  Czar,  or  Emperor.   Ivan  is  the  Russian  word  for  John. 

The  Tartars  made  many  efforts  to  recover  their  power,  but  with  so 
little  success,  that  in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  another  Ivan,  called 
the  Terrible,  took  from  them  large  tracts  of  their  own  country,  and 
also  discovered  Siberia.  From  that  time  the  Czars  or  Emperors  of 
Russia  have  continued  to  add  to  their  dominions,  till  it  has  reached 
its  present  immense  extent.  Ivan  the  Terrible  lived  in  the  reign  of 
our  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer,  and  in  this 
reign  began  the  trade  between  England  and  Russia.  The  Russians 
are  veiy  glad  of  all  the  useful  Jihings  which  are  made  in  England,  and 
in  return  they  have  furs,  and  tallow,  and  metals  for  us.  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  though  a  brave  warrior  against  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
was  not  a  kind  ruler  over  his  people.  We  are  told  of  many  cruel 
deeds  of  his,  and  he  is  said  to  have  killed  his  eldest  son  by  a  violent 
blow.  He  is  considered  to  have  been  a  little  deranged.  His 
successor  was  the  last  of  the  fiftmily  of  Ruric,  which  had  governed 
Russia  700  years.  He  died  in  1597.  After  this  there  was  much 
contention  as  to  who  should  be  the  Czar  of  Russia.  In  1610  the 
Poles,  who  were  then  a  powerful  people,  placed  one  of  their  own 
nation  on  the  throne,  and  about  the  same  time  Charles  IX.,  of 
Sweden,  hoped  to  make  one  of  his  sons  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  But 
Charles  died  the  next  year,  and  the  Russians  hated  the  Polish  yoke. 
Therefore,  in  1618,  they  chose  a  young  man,  named  Michael 
Romanoff,  for  their  emperor.  He  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  family 
of  Ruric.  He  was  able  to  restore  peace  to  his  conntxy,  and  was 
.  much  respected  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  His  descendants  still 
reign  over  Russia. 

The  Poles  were  at  that  time  one  of  the  bravest  nations  in  Europe. 
Indeed,  in  all  ages  they  have  been  remarked  for  their  bravery.  In 
1886,  Ladislaus,  their  king,  increased  his  dominions  considerably. 
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and  for  the  next  200  yetn  the  crown  of  Poland  remained  in  lus 
fuDiIj.  As  the  Poles  chose  their  kings,  and  were  so  warlike  a 
nation,  they  generally  chose  a  sovereign  fit  to  head  their  armies  ;  and 
perhaps  that  is  the  reason  they  were  so  well  able  to  conquer  their 
nei^bonrs  and  defend  themselres.  In  1688,  John  Sohieski,  their 
king,  won  the  admiration  of  all  Europe  by  his  bravery  against  the 
Turks.  His  successor  was  dethroned  by  Charles  XII.,  King  of 
Sweden,  and  Bnssia  interfered  to  replace  him  on  the  throne.  We 
sball  hear  more  of  this  when  we  read  about  Charles  XII.,  but 
after  that  time  the  power  of  Poland  was  much  lessened.  Civil 
wars,  foreign  enemies,  and  pretended  friends,  helped  to  ruin  it. 
Before  we  leave  the  Poles,  we  must  own  that  there  was  much  to 
blame  in  their  character  and  government.  The  nobles  were  very 
proud,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  poor,  and  every  one  in  Poland  was 
either  a  noble  or  a  slave.  They  had  a  strange  way  of  making  laws. 
Whatever  they  wished  to  decide  on  a  new  law  for  Poland,  the  king 
and  the  nobles  had  a  meeting,  which  they  called  a  Diet,  and  which 
was  held  out  of  doors.  They  all  came  on  horseback  and  armed,  for 
it  was  a  rule  that  no  law  was  to  be  in  force  unless  all  the  nobles 
agreed  to  it,  and  there  was  often  bloodshed  at  these  meetings ;  those 
who  wonld  not  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  rest  were  frequently  killed. 
Thus  the  quarrels  of  the  nobles  made  them  less  able  to  oppose  their 
ibes,  and  the  oppressed  poor  did  not  care  much  who  were  masters  of 
Poknd,  for  they  could  only  be  slaves. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Socinians  ?  They  are  something  like  the 
Allans  of  the  early  days  of  modem  history.  They  deny  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God.  Socinus,  from  whom  they  are  named,  was  an  Italian 
by  birth,  but  he  chose  Poland  for  his  adopted  country.  He  taught 
that  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  He  lived  about  1550.  The  general 
religion  of  Poland  is  Popeiy,  like  most  of  the  countries  in  the 
Biiddle  of  Europe.     In  ancient  history  Poland  was  called  Sarmatia. 

SacnoK  2. 

Prussia  is  another  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  middle  of 
Europe.  It  was  formerly  called  Brandeoburgh,  and  was  of  no  great 
note  before  the  Reformation ;  indeed  it  continued  a  Pagan  country 
till  about  the  eleventh  centuxy.  In  1415  it  was  governed  by  an. 
elector,  and  about  a  century  later  its  ruler  was  made  a  duke.  Several 
of  its  dukes  improved  the  country,  and  raised  the  character  of  the 
people.  But  for  a  long  time  the  peace  of  Prussia  was  disturbed  by 
its  warlike  neighbours,  the  Poles,  who  had  once  ruled  over  great  part 
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of  it,  and  did  not  wish  the  PrassionB  to  be  as  free  as  themselTes. 
Some  of  {he  early  dnkes  of  Prassia  were  Poles. 

Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Hongary,  although  (like  the  other 
countries  connected  with  Austria)  belonging  to  the  Bomish  Chnreh^ 
contained  a  P^testant  band  of  faithful  Christians,  like  a  little  light 
to  the  dark  countries  around.  Thej  were  not  always  under  Austria^ 
nor  were  they  united  under  one  government.  Sometimes  they  had  a 
Polish  king,  and  then  again  Hungaiy,  which  was  fax  the  most 
powerful,  would  be  free,  while  Bohemia  would  be  under  her  dominion. 
The  P^testants  of  Hungary  worshipped  God,  as  the  Moravian 
Brethren.  These  Christians  were  greatly  persecuted,  especially 
after  these  countries  became  subject  to  Austria,  by  the  marriage,  in 
1525,  of  the  only  child  of  their  last  king,  with  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany.  From  this  time  we  cannot  say 
that  Bohemia  has  any  separate  history,  though  the  Moravian  Church 
continues  to  exist,  and  their  method  of  worship  has  been  adopted  by 
Christians  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  bishops,  and  a 
liturgy,  as  the  Church  of  England  has,  and  their  creed  is  scriptural 
and  like  ours.  Perhaps,  as  I  may  not  mention  them  again,  you 
would  like  to  hear  an  interesting  stoiy  about  the  Moravian  Christians, 
though  the  events  took  place  long  a^ter  they  had  become  subject  to 
Austria. 

Indeed  it  was  about  200  years  after  this  that  Count  Zinzendorf 
was  bom.  About  that  time  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  with  the  Mo- 
ravian Brethren,  and  heresies  had  sprung  up  amongst  them.  The 
father  of  Zinzendorf  was  a  rich  German  nobleman,  a  veiy  good  man, 
who  prayed  much  for  his  family.  This  was  all  he  could  for  his  little 
son,  for  before  the  child  was  old  enough  to  listen  to  his  Christian  in- 
struction, or  profit  by  his  good  example,  the  father  died.  Zinzendorf 
was  brought  up  by  his  pious  grandmother;  and  when  he  was  at 
school,  and  aftowards  at  the  college  of  Wittemberg,  he  showed,  by 
his  holy  life  and  conversation,  that  the  Spirit  had  blessed  these  in- 
structions to  his  eternal  salvation.  He  wished  much  to  be  a  minister, 
to  teach  others  what  God  had  taught  him,  but  his  mother  would  not 
permit  this.  However,  the  count  determined  to  do  all  the  good  he 
could,  and  he  and  the  pious  lady  he  had  married  built  a  large  house, 
in  which  those  persecuted  for  their  religion  might  take  r^uge.  Many 
of  the  poor  Moravians  came  to  the  Count  for  protection,  although 
his  house  was  in  Bertholsdorf,  a  German  village,  several  hundred 
miles  from  Moravia.    These  Moravians  built  themselves  cottages 
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near  ihe  Goant's  koase,  and  called  their  tillage  **  Herrn-hnt/'  which 
means  a  piaee  the  Lord  watches  oyer.  Thej  took  the  name  of  the 
United  Brethren,  and  here  these  Christian  friends  lived  holily  and 
happD  J.  The  Toice  of  prayer  and  praise  was  heard  in  their  dwellings, 
and  the  Coont  and  Conntess  were  like  a  iiftther  and  mother  to  the 
people. 

Bat  the  good  men  of  Henrn-hnt  coold  not  bear  to  think  how  many 
of  their  fellow-ereatnres  knew  little  of  Jesns  and  of  His  loye,  and 
they  resoWed  to  try  what  they  could  do  to  teach  them.  About  this 
time  the  Count  was  invited  to  visit  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  was  a 
pious  man ;  in  that  country  he  saw  some  Greenlanders,  and  met 
with  a  slave  from  the  West  Indies.  The  Count  talked  with  them, 
and  found  how  greatly  missionaries  were  needed  in  their  homes.  So 
when  he  told  his  friends  at  Herm-hut,  they  resolved  to  begin  their 
missionary  labours  in  these  places,  and  God  gave  them  success. 

When  the  Count  was  thirty-four  he  became  a  minister,  as  he  had 
80  long  wished  to  be.  But  soon  after  he  had  a  great  trial.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  also  King  of  Poland,  in  whose  dominions 
Herm-hut  was  built,  had  been  set  against  the  Count  by  some 
wicked  nobles,  who  hated  him  for  his  religion.  He  sent  for  him  and 
forbade  him  to  return  to  Herm-hut.  You  may  imagine  the  grief  of 
the  people  and  his  own  sorrow,  but  they  knew  it  could  not  have 
h^pened  without  the  permission  of  God,  who  could  bring  good  out 
of  this  evil.  Indeed  it  proved  so ;  for  the  banished  Count  weot  about 
as  a  missionaiy,  preaching  to  all  who  would  listen.  He  visited  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  found  900  Christians,  most  of  them  having 
been  taught  about  God  by  the  Moravian  missionaries.  Then  he  went 
to  America,  and  preached  to  the  wild  Bed  Indians,  and  he  remained 
among  them  two  years  and  a-half,  persuading  some  to  seek  Jesus, 
and  unhurt  by  any.  After  ten  years  he  was  permitted  to  return 
home ;  and,  oh,  what  joy  was  this  to  his  friends  at  Herm-hut !  But 
he  often  left  them  again  for  a  while,  to  do  the  missionary  work  to 
which  God  had  called  him.  He  visited  England  several  times,  but  he 
died  at  Herm-hut.  Two  thousand  men  and  women,  and  hundreds  of 
little  children  who  were  taught  in  his  schools,  followed  him  to  his 
grave,  in  the  beautiful  churchyard  there.  He  died  in  1760,  but  the 
Moravians  did  not  cease  to  live  together  in  love,  and  have  still 
missionaries  in  many  of  the  heathen  nations  of  the  world,  who  are 
peculiarly  laborious  and  self-denying.  Herm-hut  is  at  this  time  a 
flourishing  village. 
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SxonoN  8. 

I  have  still  something  more  to  tell  you  aboat  the  ooontries  in  the 
middle  of  Earope.  Hangary  yoa  haye  often  heard  of,  and  remember 
how  brayely  the  Hnngarians  fought  several  times  against  the  Turks, 
and  eonqnered  them.  The  Tartars  also  were  troublesome  neighbours 
to  the  Hungarians,  but  they  never  seemed  daunted.  Their  last  king 
was  drowned  in  the  Danube,  when  flying  from  the  Turks  after  a 
defeat ;  and,  as  you  read  in  the  histoiy  of  Bohemia,  the  Austrians 
took  advantage  of  the  disorders  which  followed  this  defeat  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  got  possession  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  (which  had 
been  under  the  same  king)  by  Ferdinand  marrying  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Hungary  in  1625,  and  reigning  in  her  right.  It  was 
not  an  easy  thing  to  put  down  the  spirited  Hungarians,  especially  as 
there  were  many  Protestants  in  Hungary,  who  found  Austria  perse- 
cuting and  severe.  In  1645  they  obtained  permission  to  exercise 
their  religious  liberty.  The  crown  of  Hungary  was  not  considered 
as  united  with  Austria  for  forty  years  later,  and  you  will  hear 
of  Hungary  again.  But  from  the  time  that  country  was  subdned 
it  never  forgot  to  long  for  freedom  and  endeavour  to  regain  it. 

To  understand  why  the  Emperor  of  Germany  wished  to  make 
as  many  lands  as  possible  submit  to  Austria,  you  must  remember 
that  the  Emperor  was  supreme  over  those  kingdoms  which  were 
united  to  Austria  (his  original  dominions),  and  had  only  a  lesser 
power  over  the  other  States  of  Germany.  Austria  has  always  ruled 
with  much  severity,  and  persecuted  those  who  love  their  Bibles. 
Therefore  some  of  the  states  belonging  to  Austria  have  made  repeated 
efforts  to  shake  off  her  yoke,  but  hitherto  in  vain. 

There  are  several  other  kingdoms  in  Germany — ^Hanover,  and 
Saxony,  and  Wirtemberg,  and  Bavaria — ^which  last  was  formerly 
called  the  Palatinate.  There  are  also  smaller  States,  and  there  are 
some  remains  of  the  Hanse,  or  leagued  towns,  of  which  we  read 
before.  Four  of  these  towns  are  still  independent,  each  having  a 
little  territory  around  them  subject  to  them.  Their  names  are  Ham- 
burg, Lubeok,  Frankfort-on-the  -Maine,  and  Bremen. 

I  think  these  explanations  will  help  you  to  understand  better,  as 
we  go  on  with  the  history  of  Germany. 

Sbctiom  4. 

Germany  had  a  time  of  rest  and  peace  after  the  resignation 
of  Charles  Y.,  with  but  slight  disturbances  for  many  years.  This 
might  have  continued  much  longer,  had  not  the  pertecutioiis  to 
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vhieh  tlie  BohemittiB  were  solrjeeted  led  them  to  wish  to  get  free 
from  Austria.  The  daagbter  of  James  I.  of  England  had  married 
Tredmck,  the  Prinee  of  Bayaria,  and  the  Bohemians  tamed  to  him 
in  their  trouble,  and  invited  him  to  become  their  king.  Thus  a  war 
b^gan  again,  a.d.  1619,  entirely  abont  freedom  in  religion,  which  from 
its  great  length  was  called  "  the  Thirty  Years'  War."  Frederick 
of  Bavaria  was  not  able  to  help  Bohemia,  and  lost  his  own  dominions 
in  the  gtmggle.  They  were  not  restored  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
James  I.  seems  to  have  taken  little  pains  to  assist  his  daughter  and 
her  hnsband,  but  their  sons,  Rapert  and  Manrice,  did  not  think  of 
this  when  their  nnde  needed  them.  They  came  to  the  aid  of 
Charles  I.,  and  fonght  for  him  very  bravely.  Their  sister  Sophia 
married  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  Jur  son  became  oar  King 
George  L,  as  yon  will  hear  presently. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Gennany,  whose  name  was  Ferdinand  II., 
had  subdued  Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  he  proudly 
thoiight  the  Protestants  were  conqaered,  and  made  a  law  that  none 
should  be  permitted  in  the  empire.  But  the  Protestants  were  not 
conquered,  they  were  only  looking  round  for  help ;  and  as  the 
Swedes  bad  themselves  been  struggling  for  .their  religion,  they 
thought  Sweden  might  be  inclined  to  assist  them.  We  have  heard 
nothing  of  Sweden  or  Denmark  after  they  became  Protestant  nations, 
and  there  is  not  very  much  to  hear.  From  the  time  Denmark 
became  Protestant  it  continued  to  flourish,  and  in  1648,  when 
Frederick  HI.  came  to  the  throne,  a  new  law  was  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Commons,  to  compel  the  nobles  to  bear  their  share  in  the 
taxes,  and  by  this  and  other  wise  laws,  Frederick  made  his  kingdom 
happier  and  freer.  You  will  hear  of  Denmark  again,  when  we  read 
of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

Sweden  had  been  less  happy.  The  kings  who  succeeded  Gustavus 
Tasa  were  little  like  him.  Two  attempted  to  restore  the  Bomish 
form  of  worship ;  two  were  dethroned  for  their  wickedness  and  cruelty. 
All  thifl  time  there  had  been  a  continual  struggle  between  the  Swedes 
and  the  Danes,  and  these  disputes  tended  to  weaken  both  kingdoms. 
In  1604,  Protestantism  was  finally  restored  by  Charles  DC.,  who  was 
sneeeeded  by  his  son,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  when  only  eighteen  years 
of  age.  This  brave  prince  soon  taught  the  Danes  that  Sweden  was 
no  longer  likely  to  be  conquered  by  them,  and  the  Bussians  and  Poles 
foimd  him  a  powerful  and  successful  foe.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
was  alarmed  at  his  victories,  but  the  Protestants  knew  he  was  a  truly 
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Christian  soldier,  and  rejoiced  to  have  him  for  their  leader  (1681).  He 
succeeded  in  snbdning  several  Romish  states  in  Germany,  one  after 
the  other ;  but  the  last  victory,  at  Lntzen,  cost  the  Protestants  dear, 
for  their  noble  leader  fell  jnst  as  the  battle  was  won. 

His  daughter,  Christina,  who  sncceeded  him,  carried  on  the  war 
with  great  spirit  by  her  generals,  till,  in  1648,  a  treaty  was  made 
in  Westphalia,  which  again  secured  peace  to  the  Protestant  states  of 
Germany,  and  put  an  end  to  the  80  years'  war.  But  Queen  Chris- 
tina .was  not  like  her  father.  Her  conduct  showed  that  she  had 
learned  no  part  of  her  father's  piety — in  short,  she  was  a  wicked 
woman.  Soon  after  the  peace  she  gave  up  her  kingdom  to  her 
cousin,  Charles  Gnstavus.  He  was  also  a  great  conqueror.  Bnt  we 
must  pass  over  him,  and  his  son  Charles  XI.,  who,  though  unedu- 
cated, and  somewhat  harsh  and  severe,  was  a  monarch  suited  to  the 
times,  and  a  friend  to  the  poor.  When  next  we  hear  of  Sweden,  it 
will  be  under  Charles  XII.,  the  celebrated  warrior  of  Sweden. 

Section  5. 

It  was  not  only  in  Germany  that  the  Protestants  had  to  fight  for 
the  truth.  France  was  a  scene  of  continual  persecution  against  the 
Huguenots.  You  remember  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  Henry 
lY.  had  promised  them  liberty  of  conscience.  His  son,  Louis  XIH.^ 
had  confirmed  this  promise  at  his  coronation.  Louis  XIH.  was 
young,  and  his  mother,  the  Regent,  Mary  de  Medici,  chose  for  his 
wife  Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Philip  HE. 
She  was  so  called  because  the  family  of  the  kings  of  Spain  was  de- 
scended from  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Austria.  The  same  day  Louis 
married  Anne,  his  sister  was  married  to  the  King  of  Spain,  1615  ; 
and  this  was  the  way  the  Boyal  families  of  France  and  Spain  became 
so  nearly  related,  as  we  found  they  were  when  we  were  reading  about 
Spain. 

This  close  union  with  a  persecuting  Komish  countiy  was  not  likely 
to  promote  peace  to  the  Protestants  of  France.  They  had  still  a 
Prince  of  Conde  at  their  head,  and  as  long  as  Mary  de  Medici  was 
Begent,  the  war  contmued.  In  1617  Louis  quarrelled  with  his 
mother  and  her  favourites,  and  made  peace  with  the  Huguenots. 
He  was  a  weak  monarch,  badly  educated,  and  very  ignorant.  But 
when,  a  few  years  later,  the  talented,  though  deceitful  and  overbear- 
ing Cardinal  Richelieu  became  Louis*  minister,  the  aflOurs  of  France 
wore  managed  with  great  success,  and  he  forced  the  powerful  and 
often  rebellious  nobles  to  obedience.  Indeed  after  Richelieu  became 
Minister,  it  may  be  said  that  he  reigned  rather  than  Louis  XIIL 
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The  I101186  of  AastnAy  being  so  closely  connected  with  Spain  and 
Gerxnaaj,  was  beginning  to  haye  too  mneh  influence  in  Europe. 
Louis  reaohed  to  bumble  it,  and  a  fierce  war  commenced  under  the 
direction  of  Richelieu,  who  carried  it  on  with  successful  ardour. 

Richelieu  was  also  engaged  in  another  war — ^a  war  of  injustice  and 
cnielty.  The  Huguenots  were  at  that  time  yerj  numerous ;  many 
nobles  were  Huguenots,  and  several  large  towns  and  populous  dis- 
tricts weie  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  them ;  so  that  it  would  have 
seemed  wise  to  protect  so  considerable  a  body  of  Louis'  own  subjects. 
But  the  £ing  and  his  minister  hated  the  truth,  and,  in  their  desire 
to  crush  it,  they  forgot  every  other  consideration.  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  whole  story,  it  would  take  us  too  long ;  but  the  power  of  the 
Huguenots  was  broken,  till  they  were  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Crown — and  little  mercy  was  shown  them. 

Elizabeth  had  always  been  ready  to  aid  the  Protestants  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  her  successor,  James  I.,  was  also  very 
aazions  to  do  whatever  lay  in  his  power.  Bochelle,  a  famous  Hu» 
guenot  town  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  perhaps  made  the 
greatest  resistance,  and  suffered  most  of  any.  It  was  besieged  in 
1622,  again  in  1625,  and  again  in  1627.  James  I.  sent  a  fleet 
to  its  assistance,  commanded  by  Buckingham.  But  neither  this  fleet, 
nor  another  sent  soon  after,  gave  any  efiectual  help.  The  last  siege 
was  continued  more  than  three  months ;  and  we  are  told  that  15,000 
perished,  and  only  4,000  were  left  when  Louis'  troops  entered  the 
eiiy.  The  other  Huguenot  cities  soon  yielded,  and  the  war  was 
ended,  but  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  only  ceased  for  a  short 
time.  Richelieu  died  a  few  months  before  his  master,  the  war  with 
Spain  and  Germany  being  still  unfinished.  Louis  XIV.  was  but  five 
years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1648. 

Wliat  a  pity  it  was  that  Louis  XIII.  did  not  often  consult  his 
fisher *s  good  Minister,  Bully.  I  suppose  he  did  not  wish  to  listen 
to  a  Huguenot.  Bully  lived  in  retirement ;  though  I  remember 
reading,  that  once^  when  the  King  was  in  some  difficulty,  he  sent  for 
him  to  consult  him. 

But  before  we  begin  the  history  of  Louis  XIV.  we  must  learn 
a  little  more  of  what  was  going  on  in  our  own  dear  country. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  EABLIEB  STUABTS. 

Section  1. 

Neitheb  of  the  children  of  Henry  VIU.  had  left  any  heir  to  the 
throne;  hnt  Henry  YLL.  had  left  two  danghters.  Margaret,  the 
eldest,  had  married  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  and  from  her  descended 
James  YI.  of  that  conntry,  of  whom  we  haye  already  read,  and 
who  heeame  James  I.  of  England. 

On  the  death  of  Elizaheth,  James  left  Edinhurgh  and  came  to 
London,  a.d.  1608.  The  Scots  were  rather  proud  to  think  that 
their  king  should  also  reign  over  England.  But  some  of  the  more 
thoughtful  wished  that  his  home  could  still  he  in  Edinhurgh.  The 
English,  too,  were  not  quite  contented,  and  some  of  them  conspired 
to  place  his  cousin.  Lady  Arahella  Stuart,  on  the  throne  of  EngUnd. 
She,  like  James,  was  descended  from  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry 
Yn.  With  some  difficulty  James  put  down  all  his  opposers.  He 
did  not  act  like  Mary,  and  cut  off  the  lady's  head  who  had  been 
set  up  against  him.  Yet  poor  Arabella  ia  much  to  he  pitied,  for  she 
was  always  watched  as  if  she  were  a  dangerous  person,  though 
I  do  not  think  she  had  any  desire  to  rebel.  At  last  she  married 
a  Mr.  Seymour,  and  was  immediately  imprisoned.  Her  husband 
escaped  to  France,  but  Lady  Arabella  remained  in  prison,  where  she 
lost  her  senses  and  died.  Her  husband  seemed  to  forget  his  injuries, 
and  when  Charles  I.  was  fighting  for  his  crown,  Seymour  came  to 
his  help,  and  was  very  useful  to  him. 

Some  few  persons  were  executed  for  wishing  to  place  Arabella 
Stuart  on  the  throne,  and  Sir  Walter  Baloigh  was  accused  of  joining 
in  the  plot,  and  kept  many  years  in  prison.  He  was  a  talented  and 
polite  gentleman,  and  many  persons  wished  for  his  return  to  Coort, 
of  which  he  had  been  considered  a  great  ornament  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  At  length,  quite  ^eary  of  his  confinement,  he  asked 
permission  to  go  to  Ghiiana,  a  country  in  the  northern  part  of  Soatb 
America,  where,  he  said,  he  knew  of  a  gold  mine.  Whether  he  was 
deceiyed,  or  only  pretented  this  in  order  to  get  away,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  he  did  not  find  the  mine,  and  those  who  went  with  him  were 
angiy  and  disappointed,  and  obliged  him  to  return.    You  will  be 
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sorry  to  bear  that  James  was  so  displeased  irith  him  that  he  ordered 
him  to  be  beheaded,  nnder  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed 
fourteen  years  before,  when  he  was  accosed  of  joinmg  the  conspiracy 
to  make  Lady  Arabella  Stnart  qneen. 

From  what  I  hare  told  yon,  yon  may  be  inclined  to  think  James 
a  wicked  man.  Bnt  it  was  not  so.  He  had  many  good  qualities,  and 
all  his  habits  and  feelings  were  in  favonr  of  the  Protestant  faith.  He 
had  learned  very  mnch,  and  he  was  generally  [kind  to  his  snlijects.  Bat 
he  was  conceited,  which  made  him  appear  ridicolons,  and  often 
prerentedhim  £n>m  finding  out,  that  though  he  had  read  many  books, 
he  knew  very  little  how  to  govem  a  kingdom.  He  did  not  educate 
his  children  weU,  but  taught  them  to  think  a  great  deal  more  of  their 
rights  becaose  they  were  kings,  than  of  their  duties  because  the 
happiness  of  a  nation  must  depend  upon  them.  He  was  too  fond 
of  CaYOorites.  His  first  faTourite  was  Bobert  Carr,  whom  he  made 
Earl  of  Somerset.  He  was  a  bad  man,  for  he  poisoned  his  friend. 
Sir  Thomas  Overbniy,  because  he  wisely  advised  him  not  to  marry 
the  Countess  of  Essex.  She  was  a  Teiy  wicked  woman,  and  probably 
planned  the  murder.  It  was  discovered,  and  they  were  both  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  too  light  a  punishment  for  such  guilt. 

James's  next  favourite  was  George  Villiers,  whom  he  made  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  He  was  a  bad  adviser,  both  to  James  and  to  his 
son  Charles ;  and  if  James  could  like  such  an  associate,  it  is  less 
surprising  that  he  should  be  prevailed  on  by  a  petition  from  the 
Bomanists  of  Lancashire  to  issue  a  strange  command,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  This  proclamation  commanded 
that  bis  subjects  should  be  permitted  on  Sunday,  after  Divine 
serriee,  to  amuse  themselves  with  dancing,  leaping,  archery,  or  any 
other  game  they  thought  fit.  Archbishop  Abbott  boldly  declared  in 
his  ehurch  that  this  command  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
Uie  King  did  not  insist  on  it ;  but  I  grieve  to  say  his  son,  Charles  I., 
afterwards  reissued  t&is  "  Book  of  Sports,"  as  it  was  called,  and 
insisted  on  its  being  read  in  the  churches,  and  about  a  hundred 
clergymen  were  driven  from  their  livings  for  disobeying  this  sinfal 
command.  Many  others  would  have  suffered  had  the  bishops  carried 
oot  the  wishes  of  the  Archbishop  Laud. 

James's  eldest  son,  Heniy,  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
who,  though  only  eighteen  when  he  died,  had  made  himself  greatly 
beloved  by  his  character,  conduct,  and  piety;  and  the  English 
mourned  sincerely  for  him. 
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Sbotion  2. 

Bnt  the  mosl  remarkable  event  in  Jameses  reign  was  the  Gan- 
powder  Plot,  which  we  call  to  memory  still  on  the  5th  of  NoTember. 
The  Romanists  had  been  greatly  disappointed  to  find  that,  though 
James  had  not  so  mnoh  talent  as  Elizabeth,  he  was  eqoally  resoWed 
against  Popery,  and  they  laid  a  plot,  which  reminds  as  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  only  onr  gracioos  God  presenred 
English  Protestants  from  the  wholesale  mnrders  which  at  that  time 
stained  Franoe.  The  persons  engaged  in  the  plot  hid  a  large  quantity 
of  gunpowder  in  a  cellar  under  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  in- 
tended to  set  fire  to  it  when  the  King  and  all  his  nobles  were  met  for 
business,  and  to  blow  them  up ;  thus  destroying  at  once  all  the 
Protestant  leaders  in  the  kingdom.  They  hoped,  in  the  confosion 
which  must  follow,  to  get  the  GoYemment  settled  in  the  hands  of  the 
Papists,  and  to  make  England  a  Popish  country  again.  Two  Romish 
gentlemen,  named  Catesby  and  Percy,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to 
contrive  it,  bnt  almost  all  the  leading  Romanists  were  by  degrees  let 
into  the  terrible  secret.  The  conspirators  were  above  a  year  settling 
their  plans,  and  yet  it  was  not  found  out. 

But  the  Protestants  of  England  were  not  forsaken  by  their  Master. 
There  were  many  righteous,  praying  men  among  them,  and  God  saved 
the  country  for  their  sake.  (Gen.  xviii.  23-88.)  He  had  graciously 
chosen  our  dear  native  laud  to  be  the  stronghold  of  Protestant  truth, 
and  to  be  the  means  of  spreading  it  abroad  among  other  nations. 
Therefore  He  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Lord  Monteagle's  sister,  who 
had  married  a  Romanist,  to  write  to  Monteagle,  entreating  him  to 
stay  away  from  Parliament,  and  assuring  him  it  would  be  most 
dangerous  to  go.  This  letter  was  shown  to  the  King,  and  people 
often  give  him  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  .letter.  However  this  may  be,  the  letter  led  to  a  search, 
and  a  suspicious-looking  man  was  found  in  the  cellar,  who  declared 
he  was  Percy's  servant,  and  that  coals  and  wood  for  his  use  in  the 
winter  were  kept  in  this  cellar.  This  man  was  Guy  Fawkes,  who  is 
so  often  burned  in  effigy.  He  was  taken  up,  the  cellars  searched, 
and  the  gunpowder  discovered,  November  6, 1605. 

When  the  conspirators  heard  this,  they  fled  into  Warwickshire, 
where  another  of  their  number.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  was  already  in 
arms,  intending  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
dreadful  fate  prepared  for  the  English  Government.  But  when  they 
heard  that  the  plot  was  discovered,  they  endeavoured  to  escape,  and 
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some  of  the  laadiBg  oonspiraiors  barrieaded  ihexDBelres  in  a  Birong 
lionsey  lesolTed  to  fight  as  long  as  thej  ooold ;  bat  their  gunpowder 
blew  up,  several  of  them  ivere  ii^jored,  and  as  they  mshed  ont»  the 
people  attacked  them,  and  pat  them  to  death.  A  few  were  taken 
aliye,  and,  with  Gay  Fawkes,  and  Garnet,  the  chief  of  the  Jesuits  in 
England,  were  executed. 

James  showed  much  more  gentleness  than  his  subjects  on  this 
occasion,  for  he  would  only  allow  the  ringleaders  to  be  put  to  death, 
but  they  would  willingly  have  destroyed  every  Papist  in  the  kingdom. 
I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  some  of  the  prisoners  were  pat  to  the 
torture,  to  make  them  confess  all  about  the  plot,  and  who  planned  it. 
We  ought  never  to  let  the  5th  of  November  pass  by  without  thanking 
God  that  Enghmd  was  saved  from  that  terrible  plot,  intended  to  bring 
the  nation  back  to  Popery. 

SZCTION  8. 

And  now  I  wiU  tell  you  something  which  I  think  will  persuade  you 
to  like  King  James  I.  We  owe  him  our  English  Bible  as  we  now 
havo  it,  and  never  were  such  pains  taken,  in  any  country,  to  give 
the  people  a  correct  translation.  Granmer's  Bible  was  translated 
from  the  Latin,  which  you  know  was  only  a  translation  itself.  Bat 
James  wished  to  give  England  a  translation  from  the  langaages 
in  which  the  Bible  was  first  written  ;  and,  inviting  evexy  man  in  the 
kingdom,  or  in  foreign  lands,  to  give  his  opinion  on  any  part  he  had 
particolarly  studied,  he  chose  nearly  fifty  of  the  most  learned 
men  he  eould  find,  who  were  employed  for  four  years  in  translating 
and  comparing  and  revising.  When  it  was  finished,  everybody 
owned  that  no  translation  so  good  had  ever  been  made  before. 
From  that  time  our  language  has  altered  but  little,  and  this  was 
no  donbt  owing  to  the  beautifal  langaage  of  the  Bible  being  admired 
andnaed. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  saw  a  book  printed  in  what  is 
called  black  letter,  or  Old  English ;  but  if  you  did,  I  am  sore 
yon  could  not  read  it.  The  early.  Bibles  were  printed  in  Old 
JSnglish.  In  Jameses  reign  the  Roman  letters  were  first  used  in 
printing;  I  mean  such  letters  as  this  book  and  all  English  books  are 
printed  in  now.  I  must  give  you  a  verse  from  each  of  the  different 
translations  I  have  told  you  of;  and  though  I  cannot  show  you 
the  old  black  letter  in  which  they  were  printed,  you  will  notice 
ifaa  old  spelling,  and  you  will  see  what  strange  words  were  formerly 
osed* 
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Of  the  British  translaiioxis  we  know  nothing,  though  there  can  be 
little  doabt  the  ancient  Britons  had  some  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  among  them  before  the  arrival  of  their  Saxon  invaders. 
Whether  the  Saxons  had  the  whole  Bible  we  can  scarcely  tell.  The 
Venerable  Bede  translated  portions  for  them,  rather  more  than 
700  years  after  Christ.     King  Alfred  was  very  anxious  that   his 

0 

subjects  should  possess  the  xohole  Scriptures,  and  we  read  how 
he  translated  part  of  the  Bible  himself  into  easier  langnage  than 
Bede's. 

But  the  first  translation  I  can  show  you  a  verse  from,  is  Wicklifife^s 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  published  about  1880.  I 
will  read  &om  Hebrews  xi.  1,  &c. : — '*  But  feith  is  the  substance  of 
thingis  that  ben  to  be  hopid,  and  an  argument  of  thingis  not 
aperynge,  and  in  this  feith  eld  men  ban  geten  witnessinge.  Bi 
feith  we  vndirstouden  that  the  worldis  weren  made  bi  Goddis  word : 
that  visible  thingis  weren  made  by  vnaysible  thingis." 

You  could  not  understand  this  now,  but  they  could  understand 
it  when  it  was  first  written,  for  you  know  English  was  very  different 

You  remember  about  Tyndal's  New  Testament,  which  Tonstal, 
Bishop  of  London,  boaght  and  burned  in  Henry  YHI-'s  reign, 
and  about  the  much  better  translation  which  Tyndal  made  and 
published  with  the  money  he  got  from  the  Bishop  for  his  first  edition, 
1584.  Tyndal  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  his  translation  was  eon- 
sidered  excellent,  but  he  was  martyred  before  he  had  translated 
the  whole  Bible.  This  Bible  was  finished  by  Miles  Goverdale, 
at  the  command  of  the  King,  1535.  The  learning  of  Tyndal  was 
wanting,  for  Coverdale  had  no  skill  in  the  original  langnage.  The 
Pdalms  as  they  are  translated  in  our  Prayer-books  are  taken 
from  this  Bible.  I  will  tell  you  how  the  same  verses  were  translated 
there.  ''  Fayth  is  a  sure  confidence  of  thynges  which  are  hoped  for» 
and  a  certayntie  of  thynges  which  are  not  sene.  By  it  the 
elders  where  well  reported  of.  Thorow  fayth  we  vnderstonde  that 
the  world  was  ordeyned  by  the  worde  of  God,  and  that  thynges 
which  are  sene  were  made  of  thynges  which  are  not  sene." 

Cranmer's  translation  was  a  few  years  later,  in  1689,  and  ib 
only  the  same  translation  corrected.  Our  version  is  much  the  same. 
**  Faith  is  a  sure  confydence  of  thynges  whych  are  hoped  for, 
and  a  certayntie  of  thynges  which  are  not  seen.  For  by  it  the 
elders  obtayned  a  good  reporte.      Thorow  fayth  we  vnderstande  that 
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the  worlde  was  ordeyned  by  the  worde  of  God,  and  thai  thynges 
whieh  are  sene  were  made  of  things  whych  are  not  sene.*' 

There  were  some  other  versions  of  the  Bible.  There  was  the 
Oenera  Bible,  so  ealled  beeanse  it  was  translated  for  those  English 
Chrisiiaos  who  had  gone  to  Geneva  to  escape  persecution.  This 
was  the  first  Bible  divided  into  verses.  Then  there  was  the  Bishop^s 
Bible,  or  Great  English  Bible,  a  very  good  translation  made  a.d. 
1668,  by  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  command.  The  saporintendence  was 
committed  to  a  learned  and  pioas  man,  Archbishop  Parker,  and 
sevend  of  those  who  knew  most  of  the  original  languages  were 
employed  in  making  this  translation.  It  was  used  in  England 
till  our  present  translation  was  made.  Since  that  time  no  alteration 
has  been  made  in  our  translation,  except  a  little  in  the  spelling. 
This  is  tho  way  the  verse  we  read  before  "was  spelt  in  our  version 
when  first  printed :  **  Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  scene.  For  by  it  the  elders  obtained 
a  good  report.  Through  fiuth  wee  vnderstand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seene,  were 
not  made  of  things  which  doe  appeare.'* 

I  have  told  you  a  great  deal  .about  James  I.,  and  you  will  hear 
more  when  we  speak  of  the  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Sectxom  4. 

HiB  son,  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  succeeded  him  in  1625,  and  I 
shall  have  to  tell  you  of  his  faults  and  his  sorrows.  In  his  private 
character  he  set  the  best  example  to  his  nobles  and  subjects,  for  he 
was  ft  good  husband  and  father,  and  kind  to  every  one.  He  was  well 
informed,  and  had  much  talent,  but  he  wanted  firmness  and  decision, 
and  often  allowed  people  to  guide  him  who  were  inferior  to  himself  in 
good  sense  and  in  character.  Besides,  he  had  been  taught  to  think 
so  much  of  his  rights  as  a  king,  that  he  forgot  his  public  duties. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  help  wondering  that  a  man,  both  gentle  and  truth- 
ful in  private  life,  should  have  often  shown  himself  arbitrary  and 
insincere  when  he  acted  as  a  king. 

To  be  arbitrary  means  to  follow  no  law  but  one's  own  will.  The 
English  had  taken  much  pains  to  obtain  wise  and  useful  laws,  by 
which  rich  and  poor  were  alike  to  be  governed  ;  and  they  could  not 
endure  that  these  laws  should  be  set  aside,  and  that  the  king  should 
give  orders  and  levy  taxes,  without  consulting  his  Parliament.  Not 
that  Charles  was  the  first  king  who  had  done  this.  Most  of  the  kings 
had  held  courts,  and  decided  by  their  own  authority.    Henry  YH.  had 
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earned  it  to  a  gieat  height,  when  he  sat  and  imposed  fines  cm  his 
nobles  in  a  ro<»n  ealled,  from  the  ornaments  on  the  eeiling,  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  gave  judgment  in  person.  This  coort  had  been 
continued  by  succeeding  monarebs  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But 
in  this  reign  the  House  of  Commons  became  nmch  less  submissive 
than  before,  and  determined  to  bear  it  no  longer. 

I  have  told  you  what  an  unwise  counsellor  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was,  both  to  Charles  and  his  father.  Buckingham  was  stabbed  by  a 
man  named  Felton,  who  seemed  to  think  he  was  doing  great  good  to 
his  country  by  this  murder.  He  forgot  that  we  must  never  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.     (Bom.  iii.  8.)    He  was  justly  executed. 

Charles  soon  chose  other  counsellors.  They  were  men  of  great 
talent  and  correct  conduct,  but  neither  of  them  was  fit  to  help  Charles 
in  the  difficulties  he  found.  They  were  Lord  8tra£ford  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  Strafford  encouraged  all  the  King's  ideas  about 
arbitrary  power,  instead  of  persuading  him  by  truthfulness,  gentle- 
ness, and  firmness  to  win  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  people. 
Laud,  although  he  was  the  chief  minister  in  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England,  knew  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  He  persecuted  the 
Dissenters  with  severity,  and,  indeed,  in  many  things  was  more  like 
a  Eomanist  than  a  Protestant.  The  King  was  led  by  him  and  by  his 
Popish  Queen,  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Henry  lY.  of  France,  into 
many  usages  unlike  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  We  cannot  help 
feeling  great  pain  when  we  read  of  the  Popish  teachings  which  Laud 
mixed  up  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  strange 
ceremonies  he  added  to  the  forms  of  worship.  They  much  resembled 
those  of  the  Bknaiists  of  the  present  day.  But  neither  Laud  nor 
the  Bitualists  ean  properly  be  called  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  because  their  opinions  are  in  many  respects  quite  opposed 
to  the  Protestant  and  scriptural  teaching  of  our  Church. 

The  persecuting  spirit  ei  Laud  was  especially  ehown  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  8o9tdk.  They  had  never  used  our  Prayer-book,  bat 
chose  to  worship  God  without  any  printed  form.  Each  sunister 
prayed  in  his  own  wards.  We  may  not  tfauk  this  the  best  way,  but 
we  must  own  that  ^e  ean  have  no  r^ht  to  punish  people  for  not 
agreeing  with  ns.  Laud  determined  to  compel  the  Scotch  to  use  the 
English  Prayer-book,  and  the  King  himself  went  to  ScoUmnd, 
hoping  his  presence  would  Awe  the  Scotch  and  make  them  submit. 
They  received  him  with  joy,  as  peculiarly  their  own  Sovereign,  being 
a  Stuart.    But  they  would  not  yield  in  religious  matters.    Instead 
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of  compljing  with  the  King's  wishes,  the  prineipal  men,  in  1636, 
drew  op  a  CoveoAnty  or  agreement,  that  thej  would  oppose  all 
Poperj,  and  wonld  worship  God  in  their  accnstomed  way  as 
Presbyterians.  They  reckoned  the  Litorgy  of  the  Church  as  a  part 
of  Popery,  and,  indeed,  the  Prayer-book  which  Laud  gaye'them  was 
different  from  the  one  we  use  in  England,  and  there  were  Popish 
errors  in  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  has  been  litUe  alteration  since 
that  lime  in  the  Scotch  Prayer-book,  and  that  this  little  alteration 
has  made  it  still  worse.  When  the  Scotch  had  drawn  up  their 
CoTenant  all  the  people  were  invited  to  sign  it,  and  numbers  did  so, 
and  were  so  determined  in  the  matter  that  the  King  found  it 
impossible  to  put  them  down. 

In  1641  a  dreadful  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  which  I  shall 
teil  jou  about  in  the  next  chapter. 

SZCTZOH  5. 

The  King  had  been  much  to  blame.  His  chief  fiEiult  was  not 
that  he  had  made  laws  without  calling  his  Parliament  and  asking 
their  advice,  for  he  was  not  more  arbitrary  that  the  kings  and 
fueens  who  reigned  before  him,  though  the  people  were  less  willing 
to  bear  it.  But  the  way  in  which  he  lost  the  respect  of  his  subjects 
was  this.  He  often  promised  to  yield  to  what  his  Parliament 
demanded,  and  broke  his  word.  It  is  true  they  were  encroaching 
and  disrespectful,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  him,  though  it  madd 
his  path  much  more  difficult.  When  I  say  the  Parliament,  I  ought 
rather  to  say  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  Commons  had  fallen 
into  the  veiy  fault  for  which  they  had  blamed  Charles.  They  wished 
to  goTem  the  country,  and  to  make  laws  without  the  consent  of 
either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Sovereign.  Some  of  the  Lords 
joined  the  Commons,  but  most  of  the  nobles  came  round  their  King, 
when  they  found  the  Parliament  party  were  taking  from  him  all 
fiopear  authority. 

In  1641,  the  Ptoliament  insisted  on  the  King's  permitting  them 
to  behead  Lord  Strafford;  and  Charles  never  forgave  himself  for 
having  consented  to  his  execution.  Immediately  after  this,  they 
pot  Lamd  into  prison,  and  next  abolished  the  Star  Chamber. 
Charles's  power  as  a  king  was  at  an  end,  and  much  as  he  pitied 
Irelandy  he  could  do  nothing  to  stay  the  cruelties  there.  Some  of 
the  Pltrliamentary  party  accused  Charles  of  encouraging  the 
ma^Mcres  in  Ireland.  But  the  guilt  of  permitting  them  to  continue 
lay  upon  tiie  Parliament;   for  when  the  King  prevailed  ou  the 
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Scotch  to  offer  to  send  a  body  of  troops,  the  Parliament  refased  to 
permit  them  to  go.  They  also  objected  to  the  King's  proposal  to 
go  in  person. 

In  England  civil  war  had  began,  and  it  continued  from  1642  to 
1646.  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  yoa  much  aboat  this  sad  civil  war. 
The  persecated  Dissenters  joined  xt'ith  the  Parliament,  and  amongst 
them,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  were  han- 
dreds  of  real  Christians,  who  certainly  had  no  intention  to  shed  the 
blood  of  their  King. 

Charles  seemed  snccessfal  at  first,  bat  at  last  he  was  entix^y 
defeated.  Near  the  end  of  the  war  Laud  was  beheaded,  probably 
in  the  hope  of  convincing  the  Scotch  how  ready  the  Parliament  was 
to  punish  the  persecutors  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  to  engage  them 
more  fully  on  that  side.  The  plan  succeeded,  for  when  Charles 
threw  himself  on  the  loyalty  of  his  Scotch  subjects,  they  delivered 
him  up  to  his  enemies  for  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  As  soon 
as  Charles  was  made  prisoner  (1647),  the  Parliament  wished  to 
disband  the  army,  and  to  agree  upon  some  plan  of  governing  the 
nation.  But  the  army  had  learned  its  power.  The  soldiers  had 
no  inclination  to  go  back  to  trade  or  labour,  nor  did  their  leaders 
wish  to  return  to  private  life.  Among  their  officers  was  a  bold 
soldier  named  Oliver  Cromwell ;  he  was  a  gentleman  from  Hunting- 
donshire ;  in  early  life  he  appeared  desirous  to  please  God,  and  some 
persons  think  well  of  him  to  the  last.  But  whatever  might  have  been 
his  early  character,  I  fear,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  chiefly  sought 
power  for  himself.  True  religion  would  have  taught  him  to  pity, 
not  to  insult  his  fallen  Sovereign. 

Poor  Charles !  whatever  his  faults  were  in  prosperity,  he  had 
been  so  gentle,  meek,  and  patient,  under  his  bitter  soitows,  that  he 
had  won  over  many  of  his  enemies.  But  Cromwell  was  resolved  on 
his  death.  He  put  an  end. at  once  to  the  royal  manner  in  which 
Charles,  though  a  prisoner,  had  been  treated.  His  ovm  servants 
were  sent  away,  and  his  attendants  chosen  from  among  his  enemies ; 
but  these  were  soon  won  over  by  his*  patience  and  fortitude,  and 
became  his  most  attached  friends.  At  length  Charles  was  brought 
to  trial  before  his  own  subjects.  He  behaved  with  the  dignity  of 
a  king  and  the  meekness  of  a  Christian,  throughout  the  insults 
which  were  offered  him.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  and 
was  executed  in  front  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  January  SO,  1649. 
**  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor,**  said  the  executioner,  holding  it  np 
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to  tbe  people.  Bat  the  people  were  filled  with  sorrow  and  pity. 
Charles  had  won  back  their  esteem  by  his  resignation,  and  they  felt 
he  was  their  king. 

The  queen  had  left  England  long  before,  when  her  husband's 
tronUes  began.  She  went  to  her  nephew,  Louis  XIY.  of  France, 
who  allowed  her  a  small  sum  of  money,  but  she  and  her  children 
were  often  Teiy  poor,  and  almost  wanted  necessaries  at  times. 

The  first  post  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  it 
carried  letters  once  a  week  between  London  and  Edinburgh.  In 
the  next  chapter  I  must  tell  you  about  the  L-ish  rebellion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ETEXTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  GREAT  BEBELIJON  ;   ALSO  SOME  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

BZCTION  1. 

In  1641  the  Irish  Eomanists,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  in 
England,  rose  upon  the  English,  and  a  general  massacre  commenced. 
Dnblin  was  sayed  by  the  providential  disclosure  of  the  plot,  which 
enabled  the  Government  to  make  some  preparation.  Bat  in  a  few 
days  the  counties  of  Derry,  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Cavan, 
Longford,  with  parts  of  Armagh  and  Down,  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
lawless  multitude,  who  hated  the  name  of  Englishman  or  of  Pro- 
testant. Forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons  were  murdered,  some  after 
emel  tortures  had  been  inflicted  on  them. 

One  Englishman,  however,  was  respected  even  by  that  ferocious 
mob.  This  was  Bedell,  whom  we  read  about  as  a  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  Irish.  He  was  made  an  Irish  Bi&hop  twelve  years  before 
the  rebellion  began,  and  had  been  very  kind  to  the  Irish,  and  most 
earnest  in  instructing  them.  The  rebels  had  declared  they  would 
drive  every  Englishman  out  of  the  country,  but  they  had  so  learned 
to  love  this  gentle  and  pious  bishop  that  for  some  time  his  house  in 
the  coimty  of  Cavan  was  not  attacked.  And  probably  it  would  have 
been  spared  entirely  had  he  refused  shelter  to  his  fellow-Protestant 
countrymen.  But,  on  the  contrary,  his  door  was  open  to  all  who  were 
in  danger,  and,  though  warned  of  the  consequences,  he  would  not 
give  np  his  guests  at  the  bidding  of  the  rebels.  Then  they  broke 
into  his  house,  and  pat  irons  on  eveiy  one  they  found  there,  except 
the  aged  bishop.    But  they  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  three  weeks,  and 
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he  died  soon  after;  perhaps  the  sooner  for  fhe  sorrows  he  had 
witnessed  and  shared.  All  the  Romanists  in  the  neighbourhood 
attended  his  funeral,  and  one  of  their  priests  exclaimed  at  his  graye, 
"  Oh,  that  my  sonl  may  rest  with  Bedell  I " 

The  Irish  rebels  conld  easily  have  been  snbdaed,  but  Englishmen 
were  qnarrelling  with  each  other  at  home,  and  therefore  made  little 
effort  to  conqner  the  rebels  in  Ireland.  The  good  Earl  of  Ormond, 
howeyer,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  tenantry,  and,  aided  by  some 
other  gentlemen,  did  much  to  stop  the  dreadfnl  outrages.  Charles 
had  made  him  the  Lord-Lientenant.  But  it  was  more  than  three 
years  before  the  Protestants  began  to  feel  at  all  safe,  and  longer  still 
before  the  country  was  at  peace. 

But  we  must  return  to  England.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  about 
eighteen  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  the  Scots  immediately 
chose  him  for  their  king;  but  they  first  obliged  him  to  sign  the 
Covenant,  and  he  found  himself  little  better  than  a  prisoner  in  their 
hands.  In  1651  the  Scotch  army,  with  Charles  U.  at  its  head, 
marched  to  Worcester.  There  they  were  completely  defeated,  and 
the  young  king  was  obliged  to  hide  himself,  and  passed  one  whole 
day  in  an  oak  at  Boscobel,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Worcester. 
He  saw  the  soldiers  passing  and  re-passing,  and  heard  them  wish 
they  might  take  him.  At  last,  with  much  difficulty,  he  reached  the 
^oast  of  Sussex,  and  crossed  over  to  France. 

Cromwell  being  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  took  the  title  of  **  Pro- 
tector of  England,"  and  he  soon  brought  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  into  complete  subjection.  The  people  were  tired  of  wars  and 
tumults,  and  submitted  to  the  despotic  rule  of  Cromwell,  permitting 
him  to  dismiss  his  Parliament  and  put  down  the  national  Church, 
without  any  remonstrance.  In  many  respects  Cromwell  goyemed 
well  and  wisely.  He  supported  Protestantism  at  home  and  abroad* 
and  a  yery  excellent  letter  is  still  in  existence,  which  he  wrote  to 
Louis  XIY.,  begging  him  not  to  be  so  cruel  to  his  Protestant  sabjeets. 
He  also  interfered  in  fayour  of  the  persecuted  Waldenses,  and 
obtained  some  relief  for  them  in  1656. 

But  while  he  helped  the  Protestant  cause  and  made  England 
respected  among  the  nations,  he  was  himself  an  unhappy  man.  His 
own  family  blamed  him  for  the  part  he  had  acted  towards  the  poor 
king,  Charles  I.,  and  he  knew  well  that  numbers  would  rqoioe  in  his 
death,  and  he  liyed  in  the  daily  fear  of  being  murdered*  Many  long 
for  riches  and  power;  but  a  man  may  be  powerfol  and  honoured. 
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and  eren  vstfol,  and  yat  know  nothing  of  thai  peace  of  mind  whioh 
ii  foadj  exchanged  for  all  this  world  can  gire. 

SBCTI03I  2. 

It  is  nrj  remarkable  thai  Cromwell,  Hampden,  and  some  other 
leaden  in  the  rebellion  were  at  one  time  just  sailing  for  America, 
bnt  Charies  forbade  them  to  leare  the  conntzy,  little  £Mreeeeing  how 
dangerons  the j  wovld  be  to  hinuelf. 

Many  colonies  were  fovnded  in  America  abont  this  time.  This 
will,  therefore,  be  a  good  opportnnity  to  tell  yon  some  particnlara 
about  them.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  whom  yon  pitied  so  mach,  was 
one  of  the  first  persons  who  tried  to  form  a  colony  of  Englishmen  in 
North  America.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Qoeen  Elizabeth,  and 
thong^  he  was}not  vary  snccessfhl,  he  brought  home  with  him  that 
vsefol  Tegetable,  the  potato,  which  most  people  in  the  British 
Islands  eat  day  by  day,  withont  erer  inquiring  where  it  came  from. 
This  cokmy  was  named  Yirgmia.  In  1607  another  party  went  out 
to  Virginia,  and  bnilt  a  town,  which  they  called  James  Town,  in 
honoor  of  James  L,  their  king.  This  settlement  became  a  refoge 
iar  many  of  the  Boyalists  in  the  misfortunes  of  Charies  I.  Tobacco 
first  sent  into  England  from  this  colony.  I  am  not  glad  that 
sent  ns,  bnt  am  qoite  of  the  opinion  of  James  L,  who  said  he 
thought  months  were  never  intended  to  be  chimneys  for  smoke. 

Tirginia  is  to  the  east  of  North  America,  and  jnst  to  the  north 
€!i  that  is  Maryknd,  where  a  cobny  of  Romanists,  under  Lord  Balti- 
more, settled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L 

Still  more  northerly,  another  and  Tery  different  colony  was  planted 
in  1620.  These  colonists  were  Puritans,  and  instead  of  driving  away 
tha  natives  by  force,  they  made  friends  with  them.  The  Puritans 
carefiilly  attended  to  the  establishment  of  religious  worship  among 
themselves.  They  are  sometimes  called ''The  Pilgrim  Fathers,**  and 
many  of  them  were  very  holy  men.  They  named  their  American 
home  New  England. 

In  the  reign  of  Charies  II.,  Carolina  and  Oeoigia,  to  the  south 
of  Virginia,  and  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey,  adjoining  New  England, 
were  all  colonized.  In  the  same  reign  William  Penn  obtained  per- 
miasion  to  form  a  colony  of  Quakers,*  to  the  north  of  Maryland. 

*  Quaker  was  a  iort  of  niokname  of  a  sect  establiahed  by  George  Fox  in 
1647.  They  call  thenuelves  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  are  a  people  of 
nrnch  BimpUdty  of  manners  and  purity  of  morals,  but  they  hold  some  doc* 
trinee  inconaistflQt  with  that  great  tnxth,  that  the  Bible  must  be  our  only 
gaadB.  There  aza  also  many  things  of  little  inq[>ortanoe,  which  they  make 
mhnoui  as  necessary  as  the  great  troths  of  religion. 
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He  called  his  new  country  Pennsjlyania,  and  the  city  he  built  ther& 
Philadelphia,  or  brotherly  love.  He  purchased  his  land  from  the 
natives,  and  he  also  took  great  pains  to  show  them  kindness,  and  to 
obtain  their  friendship.  He  succeeded  so  well  that,  though  they 
often  attacked  the  other  settlements  and  did  much  mischief,  Pena* 
sylvania  was  generally  secure. 

The  Bomanists,  and  Puritans,  and  Quakers  came  out  in  such 
numbers  to  America,  because  they  were  persecuted  in  England  and 
in  other  Protestant  States,  who  did  not  yet  understand  what  wa» 
meant  by  religious  liberty.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  death  or 
torture  being  inflicted  by  Protestants,  but  lesser  bodily  punishments^ 
with  fine  and  imprisonment,  were  often  used  to  oblige  persons  to 
worship  God  in  the  established  manner.  Both  Puritans  and  Church- 
men seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  same  error.  Cromwell  himself 
belonged  to  the  sect  we  call  Independent  Dissenters,  but  he  allowed 
liberty  of  conscience  to  every  one,  except  Churchmen.  The  clergy 
were  not  only  deprived  of  their  livings,  but  they  obtained  the  means 
of  subsistence  only  upon  condition  that  they  should  not  perform 
worship  as  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  Puritaa 
zeal  against  Popery,  Cromwell's  followers  not  only  broke  down  cruei- 
flzes  and  altars,  &c.,  but,  with  mistaken  zeal,  they  destroyed  mucb 
that  was  harmless  and  much  that  was  beautiful.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  disturb  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  and  to  use  some  of  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  for  barracks  for  the  soldiers  and  stables  for 
their  horses.  However,  we  must  remember  there  was  little  generous^ 
feeling  about  the  rights  of  the  weak  at  that  time.  In  many  of  tho 
American  coloifles  the  natives  were  treated  as  enemies^  and  shot 
down  like  wild  beasts  ;  and  as  these  settlements  spread  farther  and 
farther  into  the  country,  the  poor  Red  Indians,  who  lived  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  did  not  find  enough  food,  and  many  of  them  died  of 
want. 

Several  nations,  besides  England  and  Spain,  sent  out  colonists  to- 
North  America.  The  Dutch  settled  first  in  New  York,  and  then 
went  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The  people  of  Sweden  and  Finland  sent 
colonists  to  Delaware,  but  they  did  not  remain  there  long.  The 
French  settled  in  Canada,  and  founded  colonics  to  tho  north  of  ours; 
while  the  Russians  took  possession  of  some  portion  of  North  America 
adjoining  their  own  country, — so  the  Bed  Indians  lost  more  of  their 
hunting  grounds  in  North  America  every  year. 

You  read  how  Spain  and  Portugal  seized  a  great  part  of  South 
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Ameriea:  the  West  Indies,  as  we  call  the  islands  between  North  and 
Sooth  America,  were  also  colonized  by  Europeans.  We  shall  hare 
more  to  read  of  the  colonies^  for  thej  were  very  important.  The 
English  fonnd  no  gold  and  silver,  but  many  grew  rich  in  these  fertile 
eomitries.  Then  they  sent  home  for  sach  goods  as  could  not  be 
obtained  in  America,  and  thus  the  trade  of  England  was  increased. 

The  early  settlers  in  America  were  troubled  to  get  any  assistance, 
and  there  were  many  trees  to  cut  down,  and  much  land  to  clear, 
before  they  oonid  grow  com  or  build  houses.  James  I.,  therefore, 
transported  to  Virginia  about  100  persons  who  were  in  custody  for 
offences,  to  work  for  the  colonists.  This  was  right,  for  these  people 
deserred  punishment,  and  if  they  behayed  well  they  might  get  back 
their  character,  and  be  useful  and  happy  in  their  new  home.  But 
there  were  so  few — ^the  colonists  needed  many  more.  So  shortly 
after  this,  about  1620,  a  Dutch  ship  brought  about  twenty  Africans 
to  the  colonies.  They  were  immediately  howjhtfor  slaves;  and  when 
the  merchants,  who  did  not  fear  Gk>d,  saw  tbey  could  obtain  money 
in  this  way,  they  brought  many  more,  and  thus  the  slaye  trade  began 
in  America. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  one  colony  which  was  founded 
much  later.  In  1698,  the  Scotch  planted  it  on  the  Darien  isthmus, 
which  was  a  Tery  well-chosen  spot,  being  between  North  and  South 
Ameriea.  They  expected  to  get  great  riches,  and  built  a  town,  which 
they  named  New  Edinburgh.  But  their  Spanish  neighbours  were 
jealous  of  the  new  colony,  and  the  English  colonists  of  North 
America  were  secretly  encouraged  by  their  King  to  refuse  them 
supplies,  for  they  all  feared  their  own  gains  would  be  lessoned  by 
these  new  comers.  In  a  very  short  time  the  miserable  remains  of 
the  colony  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Spaniards.  The  nation 
had  embarked  great  wealth  in  this  scheme,  and  were  very  angiy  with 
the  King  of  England  for  so  treating  them :  and  I  think  they  had 
reason  for  their  displeasure. 

Bat  it  is  time  we  passed  on  to  the  eventful  days  of  Louis  XIV. 
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PAET  X. 

THE  TIMES  OP  LOUIS  XIV. 

A.D.  1643  TO  A.D.  1715. 


CHAPTER  L 

COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE   BEION   OF  LOXTIS   XIV. 

SscnoN  1. 

Wb  now  enter  npon  a  very  important  period  in  the  histoiy  of  Earope, 
and  we  shall  hear  of  many  astonishing  eyents  which  took  place  in 
yariona  conntries  daring  the  long  reign  of  Lonia  XIY. 

Loais  was  a  child  of  odIj  five  years  old  when  he  heeame  King 
of  France,  and  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  was  made  Regent. 
She  fonnd  another  talented  Cardinal  to  assist  her  in  governing  the 
kingdom.  This  was  Mazarin.  He  was  as  deceitfol  as  Richelieo, 
though  much  more  gentle  in  manner.  Bat  he  had  a  great  fault,  from 
which  Richelieu  was  free :  he  seemed  more  anxious  to  lay  up  money 
for  himself  than  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  countiy. 

At  the  heginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  there  was  a  terrible 
rebellion  in  France,  of  which  another  Cardinal,  named  Rets,  was  at 
the  head,  and  which  was  sometimes  helped  forward  by  Conde  and 
other  nobles.  It  was  called  the  '*  Fronde,*'  from  a  French  word 
wiiich  means  to  censure,  because  they  censured  or  blamed  their 
goveniors,  especially  Mazarin,  whom  they  justly  accused  of  oppres* 
sion.  In  consequence  of  this  rebellion  the  countiy  was  full  of  misery. 
Even  the  Eling  and  his  mother  were  sometimes  in  want  of  neees- 
saries ;  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Henrietta,  the 
widow  of  Charles  I.,  was  still  worse  off.  When  Louis  XIY.  was 
oldjenough  to  govern,  he  thought  it  wise  to  dismiss  Mazarin,  and 
reconcile  himself  to  his  people.  By  this  means  he  at  length  put 
down  the  rebellion  of  the  ''Fronde.*'  But  when  this  was  done  he 
imprisoned  Retz,  and  again  made  Mazarin  his  minister.  Mazarin 
was  very  powerful,  and  in  order  to  secure  his  favour,  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  sought  his  nieces  in  marriage.  He  is  accused  of  trying 
to  many  one  to  Louis  XIY.  himself,  and  certainly  he  regretted 
having  refused  one  to  Charles  11.,  then  an  exile.    He  married  one 
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to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Her  son  was  Prinoe  Engene,  who  offered  to 
help  LoniB  at  first,  but,  when  refased  with  seom,  became  a  voiy 
aetive  foe.  Another  married  the  Prince  D*Este,  and  her  daughter 
was  the  wife  of  our  James  II.  Mazarin  died  in  1661,  and  from 
that  time  Louis  managed  the  kingdom  alone  with  great  diligence 
and  talent. 

The  Prinee  of  Oonde,  who  had  joined  the  *'  Fronde,*'  afterwards 
helped  Spain  against  his  coantiy.  He  was  a  man  of  no  principle, 
and  though  descended  from  the  Princes  of  Conde,  who  were  leaders 
of  the  Hngnenots,  he  was  a  Romanist.  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
Great  Cond^,  and  he  was  a  great  general.  When  peace  was  made 
with  Spain,  1659,  the  King  pardoned  Gond^,  and  he  and  Torenne 
were  Lonia*a  principal  generals  in  his  warsL  When  Tarenne  was 
killed  in  battle,  Conde  was  made  commander-in-chief.  Louis's  glory 
increased  evezy  year.  He  kept  his  nobles  in  obedience  and  his  poor 
in  snbjeetion.  His  foreign  wars  were  snccessfal,  and  France  was 
raised  to  very  great  power.  In  1679,  when  he  had  reigned  thirty- 
fire  years,  he  made  peace  with  all  his  enemies  ;  indeed  all  had  been 
eompelled  to  yield  to  him.  One  enemy,  howeyer,  resolved  to  oppose 
him  again  as  soon  as  it  was  possible ;  this  was  William,  Prinee  of 
Orange,  and  Stadtholder  of  Holland.  If  England  had  joined  with 
him  at  first,  he  might  have  obtained  the  victory  over  Louis ;  but 
diaries  IL  was  disposed  to  assist  France.  However,  the  English 
mnnnnred  at  the  help  given  to  the  Romish  Louis  against  the 
Protestant  William;  therefore  Charles  had  found  it  best  to  make  peace 
with  Holland,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  married  Charleses 
aieee  Mary. 

We  read  how  distressed  the  Court  of  France  was  when  Louis  was 
A  child,  but  after  the  general  peace  it  was  the  most  brilliant  court 
in  Europe,  and  the  nobles  thought  it  almost  as  bad  as  death  to  be 
baaished  from  it.  They  considered  it  an  honour  to  be  permitted  to 
wmit  on  the  King,  to  assist  him  to  dress,  or  even  to  hold  a  wax  light 
while  he  did  so. 

Although  Louis,  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  never  gave  up  the 
rmsa  of  govermnent  to  another  minister,  he  needed  assistance  in 
^owenuag,  and  he  chose  able  men.  Colbert  succeeded  Mazarin. 
Ha  had  been  a  poor  boy,  and  eame  to  Paris  to  seek  a  clerkship.  His 
ifttettts  and  indnttfy  made  him  remarked  by  his  superiors,  and  raised 
luaa  to  honour;  and  the  Huguenots  found  in  him  a  constant  pro- 
iecior,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  tin  his  death  in  1688.    Bat 
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when,  ehortly  afterwards,  Le  Tellier  became  the  King's  connsellor, 
he  advised  their  destmction,  and  in  1685  Lonis  revoked  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  which  Henry  lY.  had  made  for  their  protection.  They 
were  forbidden  to  worship  God  according  to  their  simple  and  scriptoral 
method,  their  places  of  worship  were  closed,  and  they  were  com- 
manded to  go  to  mass  in  the  Popish  churches.  Many  desired  to 
join  their  Protestant  brethren  in  other  countries,  but  Louis  forbade 

them  to  leave  France. 

Section  2. 

Then  followed  those  dreadful  persecutions  which  are  commonly 
called  the  Dragonnados,  because  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to 
enforce  these  orders  were  called  dragoons.  They  found  no  armies 
to  oppose  them,  for  the  power  of  the  Huguenots  was  gone ;  but  thej 
were  sent  into  the  towns  and  villages,  and  encouraged  in  robbery, 
cruelty,  and  murder.  The  children  were  taken  from  their  paifests 
and  brought  up  as  Bomanists ;  the  women  were  forced  into  convents, 
where  every  means  was  used  to  compel  them  to  recant.  The  men 
were  ill-treated,  turned  out  of  their  houses,  often  killed,  or  compelled 
to  attend  mass,  till  at  length  Louis  had  some  reason  to  declare 
that  the  Huguenots  were  entirely  exterminated.  Half  a  million 
escaped  to  other  countries,  in  spite  of  all  Louis's  precautions,  and 
the  loss  of  so  many  industrious  subjects  would,  one  would  think, 
be  a  matter  of  regret  to  any  king.  Forty  thousand  of  these  emigrants 
came  to  England,  and  were  allowed  to  settle  in  Spitalfields,  near 
Shoreditch.  Their  principal  employment  was  silk-weaving,  an  art 
then  unknown  in  England,  and  their  skill  and  diligence  made  tljem 
valuable  to  their  adopted  country.  From  this  time  the  name  of 
Huguenot  was  seldom  heard  in  France,  though  nothing  has  ever  been 
able  to  root  out  a  scriptural  faith  from  among  the  people  in  the 
south  of  that  country. 

You  remember  that  Louis  XIII.  had  so  completely  conquered  the 
Huguenots  that  he  left  them  little  power  to  defend  themselves.  In 
general  they  did  not  attempt  it,  for  they  had  neither  soldiers  nor 
leaders.  But  there  was  one  part  of  France,  where,  about  a.d.  1702, 
the  Huguenots  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves  against  the  out* 
rages  to  which  they  were  exposed.  It  was  in  a  mountainous  district^ 
in  the  south  of  France,  called  Gevennes ;  and  the  Huguenots,  who 
fought  with  their  persecutors  there,  were  called  Camisards.  They 
remind  us  of  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland  in  their  stem  detennination 
and  in  their  sufferings.    But  they  were  less  Buceesslol,  most  of  their 
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chiefs  were  either  killed  in  battle  or  taken  prisoners  and  pat  to 
death,  and  at  last  they  were  entirely  snbdaed. 

Ton  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  have  given  yon  a  whole  chapter 
abont  lionis  XIV.,  when  yon  hear  that  ho  reigned  seventy- two  years. 
He  come  to  the  throne  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  he 
was  still  reigning  when  George  I.  became  king.  We  have  now  heard 
of  the  rebellion  and  tronbles  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  while  he 
was  still  a  child,  and  how  he  triumphed  afterwards  over  all  his 
enemies,  at  home  and  abroad;  and  we  have  also  heard  of  the  bad 
nse  he  made  of  his  power  and  of  the  tyranny  of  his  government. 
Wc  have  still  to  hear  how  he  was  punished  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  other  enemies  prerailed 
against  him ;  for  he  lived  to  see  his  power  lessened  and  the  glory 
of  his  country  tarnished.  But  we  shall  learn  about  this  as  we  read 
the  histories  of  England  and  of  Holland. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   RE9T0BATI0N,   AND   ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 

SscnoN  1. 

Ws  left  Cromwell  as  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
He  never  had  the  name  of  king,  though  he  had  more  than  the 
power.  I  told  you  how  unhappy  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was,  from 
a  constant  fear  that  he  should  be  murdered.  But  he  died  a  natural 
death,  and  his  eldest  son,  Richard  Cromwell,  succeeded  him  as 
Protector.  Richard  Cromwell  was  a  worthy  man,  but  much  fitter  to 
be  a  country  gentleman  than  a  ruler.  The  House  of  Peers  ventured 
to  meet  again,  and  one  of  the  chief  commanders  in  the  army,  named 
Creneral  Monk,  proposed  to  invite  Charles  11.  to  return  and  reign  over 
KngUnd.  Richard  Cromwell  took  no  pains  to  prevent  this,  and 
indeed  seemed  quite  willing  to  give  up  the  Government. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  11.  entered  London  as  a  king, 
after  having  been  an  exile  and  a  wanderer  for  sixteen  years, — nearly 
half  his  life.  He  came  to  the  throne  under  peculiar  advantages. 
The  country  had  improved  very  much  under  the  government  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  at  this  time  ranked  very  high  among  the  nations. 
Tbe  people  of  England  rejoiced  with  general  satisfaction  to  see  the 
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rightful  heir  retom  to  his  throne.  Charles  was  erowned  amid  th» 
hopes  of  the  whole  nation.  As  they  saw  more *of  him,  his  cheezfinl, 
pleasant  manner,  and  his  good-natnred  ready  wit,  won  still  farther  on 
his  subjects,  till  they  discovered  how  much  he  hated  bnsiness  uid 
how  little  he  thoaght  of  anything  bat  amusement  and  pleasure  ;  and 
his  were  often  sinful  pleasures.  Such  being  his  character  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  proved  a  bad  king.  We  might  have 
hoped  that  the  trials  of  his  early  life  would  have  induced  serious, 
thought,  but  ho  was  a  peculiarly  trifling,  light  character.  I  cannot 
even  say  he  was  grateful  to  those  who  had  helped  him  and  his  fiftther 
in  their  troubles.  There  were  many  dificalties  in  his  way,  for  he 
had  no  treasures,  and  those  who  had  spent  aU  they  had  in  the  civil 
wars  expected  to  recover  their  fortunes.  But  I  am  afraid,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  it  at  all. 

He  began  his  reign,  however,  with  a  very  suitable  act  of  gmoe. 
He  pardoned  all  who  had  fonght  against  the  King  in  the  civil  wars, 
except  those  concerned  in  his  death.  Many  of  these  had  died  or  left 
the  kingdom  ;  ten  only  were  executed.  He  then  restored  the  bishops 
and  clergymen,  and  the  Church  of  England  was  re-established.  But 
the  way  of  doing  it  was  as  wrong  and  crael  as  the  law  which  Crom- 
well made  against  the  Churchmen.  For  the  people  it  was  much 
worse,  because  many  of  those  appointed  by  Cromwell  knew  the 
Gospel  and  preached  it,  but  Charles  had  very  few  good  men  to  pat 
into  the  place  of  two  thousand  ministers  who  were  driven  from  their 
pulpits  by  a  law  call  an  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Skotior  2. 
Uniformity  means  the  being  all  alike,  and  this  Act  said  that  evaiy 
clergyman  was  to  declare  that  he  thought  our  Prayer-book  and  our 
Church  rules  good  and  right.  Of  course  those  who  choose  to  be 
ministers  in  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  feel  satisfied  that  the 
book  they  use  and  the  rules  they  follow  ai'e  Scriptural.  And  yat, 
as  they  were  proposing  some  alterations,  in  the  Prayer-book  at  that 
time,  it  seemed  a  great  pity  not  to  listen  to  what  the  Dissenters  said, 
and  to  try  to  agree  with  the  good  men  of  all  parties,  if  it  could  be 
done  without  giving  up  truth ;  but  no  inquiries  were  made.  The 
same  Act  declared  that  no  one  was  to  be  considered  a  minister 
unless. he  had  been  ordained  by  a  bishop,  but  he  must  be  ordained 
again.  This  was  considered  as  on  intended  insult,  for  as  there  bad 
been  no  bishops  since  Charles  I.  reigned,  only  the  older  men  could 
possibly  have  been  ordained  by  a  bishop.    It  would  have  answered 
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evsy  purpose  to  hsve  said  that,  now  bidiops  weze  agtin  appoiiitedy 
ofery  new  ekrgynan  must  bo  ordained  b j  a  bishop. 

Do  joa  kmaw  what  it  ia  to  be  ordained  ?  When  any  one  desires  to 
beeome  a  dergymai!,  he  studies  for  some  time  soeh  thii^  as  are 
eoosidered  necessary  to  fit  him  to  teach  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
attainments.  He  is  then  brooght  to  the  bishop,  who  solemnly 
inquires  whether  he  thinks*it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who  has  led  him  to 
wish  to  be  a  minister,  and  whether  he  will  teach  according  to  the 
Holy  Bible,  and  be  ready  to  drive  away  all  false  doctrine.  If  he 
answers  yes  to  this,  the  bishop  lays^his  hand  on  his  head,  and  prays 
that  the  Lord  will  be  with  him  in  his  sacred  work  and  help  him  by 
His  Holy  Spirit.  The  man  is  then  said  to  be  ordained,  or  appointed 
to  be  a  minister.  While  there  were  no  bishops  other  clergymen  had 
done  mnch  the  same  thing  in  ordaining  fresh  ministers.  The  Scotch 
Ghnrch  and  other  Churches  ordain  thus  without  bishops,  but  the 
Ghoreh  of  England  considers  the  ordering  of  the  Church  by  bishops 
to  be  most  in  accordance  with  Scripture. 

Was  it  not  a  great  pity  that  such  of  those  two  thousand  ministers 
as  were  really  good  men  should  not  have  yielded  to  the  King  in  every 
way  their  consciences  would  permit  ?  If  he  were  wrong  and  unjust 
towards  them,  ought  they  not  to  have  considered  that  by  refusing  to 
yield  they  were  leaving  their  poor  people  without  any  one  to  care  for 
their  souls  ?  For  they  mast  have  known  the  King  had  not  many  good 
men  to  put  into  their  places.  We  ought  to  be  Tery  careful  not  to 
give  up  any  work  of  usefulness  which  God  has  called  us  to,  till  we  are 
qnite  sure  He  has  shown  it  to  be  His  will.  But  if  these  good  men 
made  a  mistake  it  was  an  error  of  judgment.  They  could  gain 
noiliing  by  it,  and  they  well  knew  they  should  lose  all  their  means  of 
living  and  probably  be  ill-treated  besides.  I  grieve  to  say  this  was  the 
ease,  and  that  the  men  who  were  put  in  the  room  of  these  Non- 
coB^ORnists,  as  they  were  called,  were  many  of  them  very  unfit  for 
their  holy^ce. 

Kot  only  the  Nonoonformists,  but  all  Dissenters  were  persecuted. 
Many  were  holy  men,  and  others  fanatics.  Many  su&red  for 
eooflcience*  sake,  and  others  provoked  severe  treatment  by  their  folly. 
I  must  tell  you  the  name  of  one  Dissenter  who  lived  at  this  time,  for 
he  mxite  a  book  which  nearly  everybody  in  England  has  read.  It  is 
called  *'  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  his  name  was  John  Bunyan. 
Thie  poor  man  was  kept  in  prison  twelve  years  because  he  preached 
to  the  people  without  being  made  a  dergyman.    But  this  cruelty  was 
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oTerroled  for  the  benefit  of  many  persons,  for  his  book  has  done 
more  good  than  his  preaching  conld  have  done,  and  it  would  nerer 
have  been  written  had  he  remained  at  liberty*  We  mnst  feel  mach 
grieved  when  we  read  of  sneh  persecntion  bj  men  who,  as  members 
of  a  Protestant  and  Scriptural  Church  such  as  ours,  ought  to  have 
known  better ;  but  the  unrenewed  heart  will  not  be  restrained  by  a 
scriptural  creed,  and  I  am  afraid  many  Churchmen  in  Charles's  time 
wished  to  take  revenge  for  having  been  so  severely  treated  in  the  days 
of  Cromwell. 

SSOTION  8. 

You  remember  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  and  how  determined 
they  were,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  to  continue  Presbyterians. 
Soon  after  Charles  II.  was  firmly  settled  on  his  throne,  he  sent  the 
Earl  of  Middleton  to  govern  Scotland  for  him.  Middleton  persuaded 
the  King  to  appoint  bishops,  and  to  put  down  the  Presbyterian 
religion,  forbidding  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to  preach  to  the  people. 
They  might  have  known  by  former  experience  that  the  Covenanters 
would  not  submit  to  this.  Many  of  them  were  very  good  men, 
though  nearly  all  of  them  had  that  stem  severity  which  we  have 
before  noticed  in  the  Scotch  character.  But  as  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  joined  in  the  Covenant,  there  were,  of  course,  numbers  who 
were  led  away  by  a  blind  zeal  and  had  no  religion  in  their  hearts,  and 
these  fell  into  sad  excesses. 

Yet,  if  they  were  wrong,  their  persecutors  were  &r  worse.  Why 
should  they  wish  to  force  their  neighbours  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  The  Scotch  worshipped 
as  their  fathers  had  done  from  the  tune  of  Knox,  and  they  saw  no 
proof  that  the  new  ministers  were  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  as  many 
of  their  own  ministers  were.  Alas  I  many  of  the  clergy  forced  on 
them  were  wicked  men ;  and  highly  as  we  ought  to  value  our  beauti- 
ful Church  prayers,  yet  we  know  well  that  there  are  careless  and 
ignorant  sinners  in  every  parish,  who  need  something  more  than  a 
good  book.  They  want  teachers  who  will  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
people,  and  seek  out  the  lost. 

Charles  had  few  holy  men  for  the  churches  in  England,  how  then 
could  he  supply  the  parishes  in  Scotiand?  For  many  years  the 
Church  of  England  had  been  put  down,  so  that  it  was  necessaiy  to 
wait  a  while,  till  young  clergymen  for  that  Church  were  educated. 
Not  but  that  there  were  excellent  clergymen  at  this  time,  belonging 
to  the  Episcopal  Church,  both  in  England  and  Scotiand ;  and  there 
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were  good  bishops,  too.  For  instance,  Leigbton  was  a  most  excellent 
man.  He  accepted  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  in 
the  hope  of  persnading  the  King  to  treat  the  Covenanters  kindly,  and 
of  drawing  them,  by  a  more  loving  and  Christian  spirit,  towards 
the  Chnrch  of  England.  I  fear  he  had  not  much  success,  and  that 
neither  party  profited  by  the  example  of  the  meekness  and  gentleness 
of  Christ  which  was  set  before  them  by  Archbishop  Leighton.  At 
last,  hopeless  of  nsefolness  in  his  high  post,  Leighton  resigned  his 
office ;  and  choosing  Horsted  Keynes,  a  village  in  Sussex,  he  laboured 
there  till  his  death,  as  the  devoted  minister  of  the  parish. 

There  was  another  archbishop  in  Scotland,  of  a  very  difierent 
character.  His  name  was  Sharpe,  and  his  history  reminds  us  of  the 
Popish  Cardinal  Beaton.  Both  lived  at  St.  Andrew's,  both  were 
peraecntore,  and  both  were  murdered.  Sharpe  was  known  to  have 
persuaded  Lord  Middleton  to  increased  persecution  against  the 
Covenanters.  He  had  been  once  a  Presbyterian,  too,  and  therefore 
seemed  to  them  a  traitor  as  well  as  a  persecutor ;  and  some  of  the 
persecnted  persuaded  themselves  that  they  had  a  right  to  take  Shaq)e*s 
life,  and  to  deliver  their  Church  from  a  tyrant.  These  Covenanters 
were  headed  by  a  man  named  Balfour,  and  when  they  were  one  day 
met  together  for  some  violent  purpose,  Sharpe  passed  in  his  carriage. 
There  were  those  ready  to  say,  *'  The  Lord  hath  delivered  our  enemy 
into  our  hand"  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  8,  &c,);  but  there  were  none  to 
answer,  like  David,  **  God  forbid,*'  "  the  Lord  shall  smite  him ;  or 
his  day  shall  come  to  die.*'  They  took  the  vengeance  which  belonged 
to  God  into  their  own  hands,  dragged  the  old  man  from  his  daughter's 
side  (who  was  with  him  in  the  carriage),  and  murdered  him.  One 
sinful  act  leads  to  another,  and  this  murder  was  followed  by  a 
rebellion,  which  did  not  last  long,  for  the  Covenanters  were  defeated, 
and  many  of  them  severely  punished.  After  this  there  was  less 
persecution.  Yet,  till  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  William  and 
Mary  came  to  the  throne,  the  Covenanters  had  little  peace. 

And  what  was  the  King  doing  all  this  time  ?  Thinking  of  pleasing 
himself.  The  &ee  of  things  seemed  changed.  In  Cromwell*s  time 
everything  cheerful  had  been  considered  sinful;  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.,  they  went  into  an  opposite  and  much  worse  extreme,  and 
everything  serions  was  turned  into  ridicule. 

Section  4. 
Charles  II.  cared  little  about  Popery  or  Protestantism,  but  the 
people  did :  and  in  this  way  only  can  we  account  for  the  extraordinary 
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ciiciunstaiice  I  am  going  to  relate,  of  a  wicked  plot  by  which  seyenil 
Bomamsts  lost  their  lires. 

It  was  in  1678  that  a  man  named  Titos  Gates  came  forward,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  people's  dread  of  Popery,  he  told  a  terrible 
tale  of  a  conspiracy  to  shoot  the  King  and  deliver  the  kingdom  np  to 
the  Pope.  His  motive  seems  to  have  been  the  hope  of  reward,  and 
he  was  not  disappointed  of  his  ill-gotten  gains.  Several  other  per- 
sons, tempted  by  his  success,  came  fbrwaid  with  farther  information  ; 
and  when  Sir  Edmondbory  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  who  had  taken 
the  earlier  informations  in  the  matter,  was  found  murdered,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Romanists  had  done  it  on  that  account.  The 
excitement  of  the  people  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  rose  to  such 
a  height,  that  they  could  not  exercise  a  sound  judgment  about  the 
gnilt  or  innocence  of  the  persons  accused ;  and  no  one  can  now  tell 
why  or  by  whom  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  was  murdered.  The 
papers  of  many  Eomish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  seized,  and 
though  it  was  proved  that  some  of  these  great  men  had  had  toomach 
correspondence  with  England's  enemies,  no  evidence  of  a  ^traitorous 
plot  such  as  Gates  described  was  found  amongst  them.  But  the 
people  were  ready  to  believe  anything,  however  improbable,  against 
the  Bomanists,  and  several  gentlemen,  who  are  now  known  to  have 
been  innocent,  were  put  to  death  on  the  false  testimony  of  those 
wicked  men. 

The  King  tried  to  prevent  these  severities ;  but  his  subjects  had 
seen  how  careless  he  was  about  the  Christian  instruction  of  his 
subjects,  and  they  thought  his  efforts  a  proof  that  he  favoured  the 
Bomish  religion.  They  also  believed  his  brother  to  be  a  Bomanist ; 
and  as  the  Eihg  and  Queen  had  no  children,  they  knew  he  was  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  this  alarmed  them  still  more.  For  two  years, 
Titus  Gates,  at  intervals,  continued  to  bring  forward  fresh  victims. 
The  last  was  the  loyal  old  Viscount  Staffovd,  sad  then  the  people's 
eyes  were  opened  by  degrees  to  the  hMrors  they  had  committed. 
Titus  Gates  was  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  after  the  King's  brother 
came  to  the  throne  he  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped.  This  punish- 
ment was  executed  so  severely  that  he  was  expected  to  die,  but  he 
recovered,  and  lived  some  years  after. 

By  this  time  the  people*s  feeling  in  favour  of  Charles  had  passed 
away,  fl^d  they  had  been  particularly  displeased  by  his  agreeing  to 
join  Louis  XIV.  against  the  Protestant  nation  Holland;  for  all 
Protestants  were  interested  in  Holland  at  this  period.    That  country 
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hftd  greatly  increased  in  nsval  power  after  it  became  free,  especially 
QDdar  the  brmye  Admiral  Yon  Tromp,  who  obtained  for  Holland  the 
first  place  in  sea  afSEurs,  until  Cromwell's  Admiral  Blake  conquered 
him.  From  this  time  England  claimed  to  be  the  first  naval  power 
in  the  world,  thongh  Holland  was  not  inclined  to  yield  its  place  with- 
out seyeral  stmggles.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  onr 
William  HI.,  was  Btadtholder  at  the  time  that  Louis  XIY.  persuaded 
(or,  I  am  afraid,  bribed)  Charles  to  help  him  against  Holland. 
Charles,  howerer,  found  it  necessary  to  make  peace  with  Holland ; 
and  then,  as  we  said  before,  William  married  Mary,  daughter  of  James, 
who  was  Charles's  brother,  and  afterwards  King  of  England.  James's 
first  wife,  Mary's  mother,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
a  truly  faithful  servant  to  Charles,  whose  minister  he  was  for  many 
years.  Charles  again  displeased  his  people  by  dismissing  Clarendon 
from  his  councils,  and  displacing  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  good 
Lord-Lientenant  of  Ireland.  Charles  then  chose  very  unfit  coun- 
sellors. Thecountiy  grew  unsettled.  Plots  were  made  against  him, 
and  others  were  talked  of. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  a  dreadful  plague  which  broke  out 
in  England  in  1665,  and  carried  off  90,000  persons  in  and  near 
London.  It  was  called  the  Great  Plague.  This  was  followed  the 
next  year  by  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  which  began  near  London 
Bridge,  and  raged  for  four  days  and  nights,  burning  down  18,000 
houses.  Yet,  though  it  ruined  thousands,  this  fire  may  be  considered 
almost  a  blessing  to  London ;  for  it  destroyed  many  houses  where  the 
plague  had  been,  and  where  it  probably  would  have  broken  out  again. 
The  Monument  was  built  in  memory  of  the  Great  Fire.  The  King 
was  so  kind  and  active  on  these  occasions  that  he  again  won  upon 
the  people.  But  they  soon  saw  him  return  to  his  idle  way  of  life, 
though  he  made  some  improvement  in  the  choice  of  his  Ministers. 
Charles  11.  died  almost  suddenly  in  the  year  1685. 


CHAPTER  in. 

JAMSS  n.  AND   THB   BBVOLUnON. 

Section  1. 
Ceables  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James  H.    He  had  not  the 
talent  of  Charles,  but   he  was  industrious  and   persevering,   and 
had  shown  much  t>ravery  and  skill  as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the 
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British  navy.  He  promised  the  people  to  maiatain  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  hat  he  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Romanist.  His  subjects  were  prepared 
by  former  experience  to  dread  another  Popish  sovereign,  bnt  they  also 
dreaded  another  civil  war,  and  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  land 
that  those  whom  God  had  placed  in  authority  ought  to  be  treated 
with  respectful  obedience.  This  was  right  and  scriptural,  for  we 
may  not  speak  evil  of  our  rulers.  (Acts  xxiii.  5.)  Patient  suffering 
for  conscience'  sake,  a  respectful  way  of  speaking  of  our  governors, 
and  a  ready  obedience  in  all  lawful  things,  seems  to  be  the  scriptural 
rule,  though  it  is  often  forgotten  in  these  days.  Oar  English  Govern- 
ment is  composed  not  only  of  our  sovereign  and  of  oar  nobles,  but  of 
the  Commons  also,  or  representatives  of  the  people  chosen  by  their 
votes ;  so  that,  as  all  must  agree  in  making  laws,  it  is  the  fault  of  all 
if  we  have  bad  ones. 

Now,  do  you  not  think,  if  those  who  choose  persons  to  sit  in 
Parliament  tried  to  find  truly  good  men  to  send  there,  we  should 
have  God's  blessing  on  our  country  ?  And  do  yon  not  think  He  is 
displeased  with  the  people  of  England  if  they  choose  men  who 
seldom  read  their  Bibles,  and  who  will  not  try  to  make  such  laws 
as  God  would  approve? 

But  to  go  back  to  James.  He  was  scarcely  settled  on  the  throne 
before  he  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  send  a  person  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  Romish  Church  in  England,  as  had  been  done  in  Mary's  reign. 
Bnt  the  Pope  and  Louis  XIV.  advised  James  to  be  careful,  and  told 
him  the  Protestants  of  England  were  watching  him  most  anxiously. 
James  would  not  be  persuaded,  and  his  second  wife,  Maria  d'Este, 
daughter  of  the  Italian  Romish  Duke  of  Modena,  led  him  farther 
j&ni  farther. 

In  1685  a  relation  of  James,  called  the  Duke  of  Monmonth, 
seeing  how  discontented  the  people  were,  proposed  himself  to  them 
as  their  Protestant  king,  and  a  rebellion  began  in  his  favour.  Bat 
though  he  was  a  great  favourite  in  the  kingdom,  and  also  a  Pro- 
testant, he  could  raise  but  a  small  army,  and  could  scarcely  arm 
thsm.  Still  for  a  few  weeks  James  felt  his  throne  in  much  danger, 
and  when  Monmouth  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  James  was 
not  content  with  merely  beheading  the  traitor,  but  permitted  sneh 
cruelties  towards  his  followers  as  we  should  shudder  to  hear  or  to 
tell.  Colon|l  Eirke  was  sent  to  hunt  down  the  rebels  in  the  west 
of  England,  and  he  seemed  determined  to  show  how  little  mercj 
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rebels  eonld  expect,  shedding  maeh  blood  ereii  after  tbe  rebellion 
was  at  an  end.  He  was  followed  by  Jadge  Jefferies,  who  was  sent 
to  tiy  the  prisoners,  and  he  also  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
most  bmtal  seyerity.  He  often  pronounced  a  sentence  of  death 
where  the  laws  of  England,  properly  carried'  out,  would  have 
acquitted  or  lightly  punished.  The  King  was  appealed  to,  but  in 
Tain ;  and  even  the  ladies  abont  the  Court,  instead  of  asking  for 
pardon  for  these  poor  creatures,  seemed  only  intent  on  making 
money  by  them,  and  begged  some  of  them,  that  they  might  sell  them 
for  slaves  to  the  colonists  in  America. 

In  Scotland  the  Duke  of  Argyle  raised  soldiers  to  assist  Mon- 
mouth, but  he  had  been  conquered  and  put  to  death,  and  much 
cruelty  was  also  shown  in  that  country.  One  of  the  King's  officers. 
Captain  Graham,  of  Clayerhouse,  afterwards  made  Viscount  Dundee, 
was  the  terror  of  every  place  to  which  his  troop  was  sent.  He  had 
been  most  cruel  to  the  Covenanters  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  and 
at  this  time  he  was  sent  again  to  show  a  terrifying  severity.  For 
it  was  the  desire  of  James  that  these  examples  should  strike  dismay 
into  all  who  were  likely  to  oppose  him,  so  that  he  might  safely  take 
steps  to  make  England  again  a  Popish  country.  He  received  the 
Pope*s  Ambassador,  and  put  Romanists  in  places  of  authority. 
Louis  XIV.  sent  him  money,  but  warned  him  to  go  on  with  caution : 
James,  however,  seemed  to  have  lost  all  prudence.  Ireland  had 
been  put.  under  the  rule  of  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who  disarmed 
the  Protestants  and  put  Romanists  into  every  office  of  trust. 

And  now  all  seemed  ripe  for  Popery  to  reign  again  over  this 
country,  and  James,  knowing  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  against  him,  thought  to  persuade  the  Dissenters  to  act 
with  him.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  a  declaration  of  his  will  to 
be  read  in  all  the  churches,  which,  he  pretended,  was  to  grant 
liberty  to  every  one  to  worship  God  as  he  thought  right.  But  the 
Dissenters  were  wiser,  and,  though  they  had  many  grievances  to 
complain  of,  they  knew  that  it  would  never  benefit  them  to  let 
Bomanlsts  have  more  power.  The  Churchmen  also  saw  through 
the  design  of  James,  and  met  to  consult ;  and  it  was  immediately 
agreed  that  the  bishops  present  should  draw  up  a  petition  to  the 
King,  explaining  to  him  that  their  consciences  would  not  permit 
them  to  agree  to  give  power  to  the  Romanists.  The  King  would 
not  listen,  and  when  Sunday  came,  and  he  found  only  four  or  five 
of  the  ministers  in  London  had  obeyed  his  command,  and  read 
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that  paper  yfhich  they  knew  was  intended  to  open  the  way  for  the 
restoration  of  Popery,  he  sent  the  seven  bishops  who  had  signed 
the  petition  to  the  Tower  of  London  as  prisoners. 

SsonoH  2. 

The  people,  rich  and  poor,  nobles  and  commons,  felt  that  the 
Protestantism  of  England  depended,  under  God,  on  the  firmness 
of  those  bishopsi'tftt  they  anxionsly  awaited  the  resnlt.  The  leading 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  among  them  Howe  and  Baxter,  who  have 
written  such  valuable  books,  sent  to  the  seven  bishops  to  sympathise 
with  and  to  encourage  them. 

The  King  trusted  in  his  army,  and  sent  for  it  to  Hounslow 
Heath,  to  keep  down  any  disturbances  in  London. 

And  now  the  bishops  were  to  be  tried.  They  were  brought  from 
their  prison  to  the  court,  and  as  they  passed,  the  people  kneeled 
down  and  asked  their  blessing,  and  showed  them  every  possible 
respect.  The  bishops  behaved  throughout  with  the  humility,  firm- 
ness, and  meekness  becoming  their  sacred  office,  and  when  every 
effort  had  been  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Sling  to  prove  that 
they  had  committed  a  grave  ofience  against  their  sovereign,  the 
jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict.  After  long  deliberation,  they 
returned  and  pronounced  the  prisoners  **  Not  guilty.*'  Then  such 
.a  shout  was  raised  as  has  seldom  been  heard,  and  the  army  on 
-which  the  King  so  much  depended  joined  in  that  shout  of  triumph. 
Bonfires  were  lighted,  and,  as  the  news  passed  from  town  to  town, 
all  England  joined  in  the  rejoicings.  Li  the  meantime  the  bishops 
did  all  they  could  to  quiet  the  people,  and,  retiring  to  the  neatest 
church,  they  offered  thanks  to  God  for  their  own  deliverance  and 
for  that  of  their  countiy.  The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  a 
memorable  Sabbath  it  was  to  the  Protestants  of  England,  who 
attended  early  prayers  all  over  the  country,  wherever  the  news  had 
reached  them. 

But  the  people  felt  anxious  for  the  future.  Ought  they  to  be 
content  with  theii*  present  escape  from  Popery  ?  They  had  waited 
in  the  hope  that,  as  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  was  the  Protestant 
Mary  of  Orange  (for  James's  present  wife  had  no  children),  they 
need  not  fear  another  Popish  sovereign.  But  a  little  son  was  bom 
to  James  about  this  time,  and  as  they  knew  he  would  be  educated 
as  a  Bomanist,  this  hope  disappeared.  Even  then  James  eonld 
perhaps  have  soothed  the  people  had  he  been  able  to  understand 
the  full  danger ;  but  he  seemed  ready  to  run  any  risk  so  that  he 
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mi^t  foree  Popery  on  the  coantiy.  It  10  strange  that  he  eoidd  not 
Bee  how  everybody  was  turning  against  him,  even  his  soldiers,  in 
whom  he  trasted.  God  seems  to  have  blinded  his  eyes  in  order 
to  bring  abont  Hk  own  purposes  of  mercy,  in  preserving  Protestant 
troth  to  England. 

I  dare  say  yon  remember  that  James's  first  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  that  excellent  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon)|il^hom  Charles  U. 
dismissed  so  nnjnstly.  By  this  wife  James  had  two  daughters, 
Mary,  who  married  William  Prince  of  Orange,  the  brave  Stadtholder 
of  Holland ;  and  Anne,  afterwards  our  Queen  Anne,  who  married 
Prince  George  of  Denmark.  The  people  of  England  looked  to  the 
Princess  Mary  as  their  future  Qaeen,  and  as  her  husband  was  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe,  she  willingly 
agreed,  that  if  she  should  be  placed  by  the  English  Protestants  on 
tiie  throne  of  that  country,  he  should  reign  with  her,  and  possess 
equal  authority.  She  was  anxious  only  that  no  harm  should  be 
done  to  her  father. 

It  is  often  asked,  was  it  right  for  Mary  to  join  in  dethronmg  her 
fither  ?  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  she  ought  to  have  done.  Her 
sister  Anne  was  afterwards  very  unhappy  about  the  thought  of 
reigning.  But  it  was  a  happy  thing  for  England,  and  the  people 
reeeired  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  their  deliverer  when  he  landed 
at  Torbay,  in  Deyonshire,  November  5,  1688.  Thus  EngUind  was 
twice  saved  from  Popery  on  the  5th  of  November;  but  this  last 
deliverance  is  often  forgotten,  though  it  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
your  Prayer-book,  in  the  form  of  prayer  for  that  day. 

When  James  heard  that  William  was  in  England,  and  found  all 
his  friends  had  forsaken  him,  he  made  little  attempt  to  oppose  him, 
but  fled  to  France,  where  his  wife  and  child  had  already  gone. 

SSCTXON    8. 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  keep  all  quiet  in  England,  and,  con- 
sidering the  excited  state  of  the  people,  it  is  astonishing  so  much 
order  could  have  been  preserved.  But  there  were  some  disturbances! 
particularly  in  London,  where  the  mob,  having  seized  the  cruel 
Judge  Jefferies,  treated  him  so  unmercifully  that  he  was  glad  to 
escape  them  by  being  put  into  the  Tower,  where  he  died  soon  after. 

But  though  in  England  no  serious  opposition  was  made  to  the 
change  of  sovereign,  in  Scotland,  Lord  Dundee  assembled  an  army 
to  support  the  cause  of  James,  and  in  the  first  battle  he  defeated 
Mackay,  William's  general.    This  victoiy  cost  the  life  of  DundeOi 
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and  as  there  was]  no  [other  general  to  take  his  plaee,  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland]  yielded  to  William.  Some  of  the  Highland  chieDs 
alone  remained  refractory.1!  Even  these  chiefs  aaw  their  power  was 
gone,  and  when  William  offered  pardon  to  all  who  would  promise 
him  ohedience  as  their  king  by  a  certain  day,  they  were  generall}? 
willing  to  accept^the  offer.  One  very  painful  cTent  was  connected 
with  this,  which  shows  [how  wrong  it  is  to  put  off  anything  we  have 
to  do,  and  also  teaches  us  how  carefully  we  should  inquire,  when 
any  are  accused  of  a  fault,  before  we  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
guilty.  The  Highlandjchief  of  Glencoe,  named  Macdonald,  had  put 
off  making  the  required  promise  till  the  last  day.  He  mistook  his 
way,  the  8now][;was  deep,  and  he  was  too  late.  Howeyer,  his 
excuses  were  accepted,  and  he  went  home,  thinking  himself  safe. 
But  he  had  an  enemy;  who  told  the  King  that  the  last  day  had  gone 
by,  and  Macdonald  had'  not  taken  the  oath,  represented  him  as  a 
traitor,  and  offered  to  punish  him.  It  was.  dij£eult  to  get  at  those 
Highland  chiefs^in  their  mountains  and  glens,  and  William,  belioTing 
Macdonald  was  [his  foe,  was  glad  to  find  some  one  who  could  subdue 
him.  He  heard,  too  [late,  that  many  of  the  Macdonald  clan  had 
been  murdered  in  his  name,  and  in  a  most  treacherous  manner,  after 
they  had  imagined  [themselves  safe  under  his  protection,  and  had 
promised  him  obedience.  William  was  deeply  grieved  ;  he  was  too 
brave  to  intend  cruelty;  but  he  could  not  undo  the  mischief  his 
haste  had  oceasioned.  Yet  it  was  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Scot- 
land that  the  power  of  these  Highland  chiefs  should  be  broken. 
They  were  continually  [engaged  in  fighting  with  each  other,  or  in 
robbing  their  Lowland  neighbours.  Before  the  time  of  William  it 
was  very  perilous  to  {venture  among  those  Highland  glens,  which 
are  now  so  often  visited^by  such  as  love  grand  and  beautiful  scenery. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  Scotland,  I  will  tell  you  of  one 
other  circumstance  which|  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of 
that  country.  In  1696  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  passed  a  law 
that  every  parish  in  the^land  should  provide  a  schoolhouse,  with, 
a  moderate  sum  of  money  to  support  a  schoolmaster.  This  law  waB 
so  wisely  carried  out  that  in  a  few  years  the  Scotch  peasantry 
were  better  educated  than  the  poor  of  any  other  countiy. 

Long  after  England  and  Scotland  had  submitted  to  William^ 
Ireland  was  still  on  the  side  of  James,  for  all  the  Romanists  there 
liked  him  for  his  Popery.  James  had  landed  in  Ireland  with  aa 
army  of  French  soldiers,  which  Louis  XIY.  lent  him,  and  for  two 
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or  three  years  England  and  Ireland  were  at  war.  At  laet  William 
went  over  himself.  The  most  important  battle  was  fooght  near 
the  BojnOy  a  river  abont  twenty  miles  from  Dablin,  July  1,  1690, 
and  James  was  so  completely  beaten  that  he  called  the  magistrates 
of  Dnblin  together,  and  bidding  'them  farewell,  sailed  for  France. 
Bat  though  forsaken  by  James,  the  Irish'  continaed  the  war  for 
sereral  months.  The  last  battle  was  fought  at  Aughrim  in  Galway, 
July  12,  1691,  in  which  the  Romanists  were  so  completely  de- 
feated that  the  war  was  veiy  soon  ended.  A  treaty  was  made 
at  Limerick,  by  which  12,000  Bomanists,  who  could  not  make 
up  their  minds  to  obey  William,  received  permission  to  retire  to 
France,  where  Louis  received  them  into  his  army. 

The  Protestants  of  Ireland  gUidly  assisted  William  in  this  war,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Londonderry  made  themselves  quite 
funous  for  their  resolute  determination  that  Ireland  should  not 
be  given  up  to  Popery.  Their  magistrates,  instead  of  helping  them, 
fersook  them ;  but  they  did  not  despair.  They  defended  their  town 
until  numbers  had  died  of  hunger,  and  they  almost  thoiight  them- 
selves forgotten  by  their  Protestant  brethren,  and  left  to  perish 
wiihon£  help  or  sympathy.  At  last  assistance  arrived,  and  they 
reaped  the  reward  of  their  brave  resistance  in  seeing  the  enemy 
retire.  The  men  of  Enniskillen  also  deserve  to  be  remembered. 
They  were  equally  determined  for  the  Protestant  &ith,  although  they 
were  spared  some  of  the  bitter  sufferings  endured  so  unflinchingly  by 
the  noble  Protestants  of  Londonderry. 

When  William  had  reduced  his  enemies  at  home,  he  had  time  to 
renew  his  wars  against  Louis  XIY.,  who  was  ever  on  the  watch 
to  increase  his  own  dominions.  But  I  should  have  told  you, 
that  before  any  business  was  done,  the  English  Parliament  insisted  on 
making  such  laws  as  would,  they  hoped,  prevent  their  country  from 
ever  being  under  Popish  rule  again.  A  law  was  made  called  the 
''Bill  of  Rights ;"  among  other  things  it  declared  that,  as  this  is  a 
Protestant  country,  no  Bomanist  shall  have  Royal  power  in  England. 
So  if  the  King  were  to  become  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  he  must  give  up  his  throne  to  the  next  Protestant  heir. 
This  law  also  relieved  Dissenters  from  persecution.  The  rest  of  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  wars  on  the 
Continent  that  I  must  tell  you  about  it  in  my  next  chapter,  ia 
which  I  am  also  going  to  write  more  of  the  history  of  Louis  XIY., 
and  of  other  countries  connected  with  these  wars. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCLtrSION   OF  THE   BEION  OF  LOUIS  ZIV. 

SSOTIOH  1. 

WzuLiAM  had  declared  that  the  chief  reason  why  he  accepted  the 
crown  of  England  was  to  increase  his  power  against  Lonis  XIV. » 
and  he  found  his  new  snhjects  ready  to  help  him.  They  knew 
if  Louis  were  conquered,  the  fiercest  persecutor  of  the  Protestants 
would  he  put  down.  But  though  Louis  hated  Protestantism,  he  was 
no  friend  to  the  Pope.  He  wished  to  increase  his  own  power, 
and  sometimes  the  Pope*s  will  and  his  opinion  differed.  In  such 
cases  he  treated  the  Pope  with  very  little  respect.  In  1686  nearly 
all  Europe  united  against  Louis,  though  England  did  not  join 
the  league  till  1689.  At  first  also,  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
was  fully  engaged  in  hard  fighting  with  the  Turks,  and  also  with  the 
Hungarians,  who  had  attempted  to  skake  off  his  authority.  But 
when  they  were  somewhat  suhdued,  the  Emperor  had  time  to  aet 
with  the  league  which  had  heen  formed  against  Louis.  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Holland,  with  Germany,  Spain,  and  England,  had 
all  united  for  this  purpose,  for  they  found  there  could  he  UtOe 
liherty  or  peace  unless  Louis  should  he  in  some  degree  humhled.  It 
was  not  a  war  for  conquest,  hut  to  ohlige  Louis  to  he  content  with  his 
own  dominions,  and  to  leaye  his  neighbours  in  peace.  This  was  not 
easily  done,  especially  as  Louis  seemed  helped  in  different  ways. 
The  Turks  still  troubled  the  nations  in  the  East  of  Europe,  so 
that  armies  were  obliged  to  be  fighting  against  tkrnn,  which  weakened 
those  sent  against  Louis.  And  then  in  England  William  knew 
many  wished  for  James  to  come  back,  and  Louis  was  always 
ready  to  aid  him  to  return,  if  he  saw  a  good  opportunity,  so  that 
part  of  the  English  army  was  obliged  to  be  kept  at  home.  Howeyer, 
England  and  Holland  were  more  than  Louis's  match  by  sea, 
though  by  land  his  power  seemed  but  little  lessened.  Indeed 
in  several  campaigns  Louis  had  a  decided  superiority.  But  WilHam 
and  some  of  his  greatest  generals  were  truly  Christian  men,  and 
could  not  giye  way  when  they  considered  Protestant  truth  was 
concerned,  and  at  length  their  efforts  were  successful. 

In  1694  Queen  Mary  died :  the  people  of  England  were  fwj 

sorry,  for  they  loved  her  much  for  her  kind  and  amiable  mannerB» 

,and  her  husband  grieved  for  her  veiy  deeply.     William  was  not  so 

well  loved  as  Mary,  although  he  deserved  both  affection  and  esteem* 
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But  it  was  iha  fault  of  his  character  to  appear  cold  and  reserved.  It 
is  much  easier  for  some  people  to  be  pleasant  in  their  way  of 
speaking  and  acting  than  it  is  for  others.  Bat  an  unselfish, 
Idndhearted  person  can  always  **  be  coorteoos  '*  (1  Pet.  iii.  8)  with  a 
little  self-denying  effort,  even  thongh  naturally  shy,  or  even  prond 
and  nnomiable  in  temper.  Beal  religion  teaches  ns  not  only  to  pnt 
off  oar  sins,  but  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil.  (1  Thess.  t.  22.) 
Yet  William  was  a  man  who  feared  God,  and  those  who  knew 
him  well,  found  him  a  very  sensible  man  and  a  most  affectionate 
fiiend.  But  while  his  subjects  admired  his  bravery,  and  the 
PxDiestants  knew  his  heart  was  in  their  cause,  and  Romanists 
and  Dissenters  found  him  gentle  and  not  inclined  to  persecute,  his 
people  felt  little  love  to  him,  because  he  seldom  expressed  the 
kindness  which  he  really  felt,  and  which  a  good  king,  such  as  he  was, 
must  feel  for  his  subjects.  However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
William  spoke  in  German,  and  his  British  subjects  in  English,  and 
thus  the  difficulty  of  intercourse  was  all  the  greater.  His  health  too 
was  always  very  bad,  and  we  all  know  how  much  this  affects  a 
person's  cheerfulness. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  one  proof  of  William's  kindhearted- 
neas.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  palace  and  park  at  Greenwich 
for  the  use  of  disabled  and  wounded  sailors.  It  had  been  Maxy's 
wish,  and  he  did  it  as  a  memorial  of  her.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
have  been  to  Greenwich,  and  have  seen  the  sailors  sitting  or  walking 
in  the  park  round  their  beautiful  home.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  William's  kindness.  He  was  scarcely  seated  on  the 
throne  before  he  made  toleration  the  law  of  England,  and  while 
ha  encouraged  everything  that  was  Scriptural  and  Protestant,  he 
permitted  no  one  to  be  persecuted  for  his  creed. 

In  1696  a  plot  was  laid  to  murder  William  as  he  came  home  from 
hunting.  James  was  informed  of  the  intention  and  expressed 
his  approval,  and  Louis  promised  to  send  troops  at  the  same  time,  if 
the  people  would  rise.  It  was  discovered  to  William  by  one  of  the 
conspirators,  who  could  not  resolve  to  be  an  assassin.  The 
indignation  of  the  English  was  such  that  for  some  time  no  Jacobite 
dared  to  show  his  head. 

8X0TI0N  2. 

In  William's  reign  our  oldest  Missionary  Society  began  its  labours 
among  the  colonies  of  England,  under  the  name  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
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From  this  time  the  heathen  world  was  more  cared  for  than  it  had 
been.  Yon  know  the  Romanists  had  always  endeaToored  to  propagate 
their  religion  by  force  in  the  conntries  they  sabdned  or  colonized,  bat 
the  mild,  persnasiye  tmths  of  the  Gospel  had  been  little  taught.  The 
earliest  Protestant  missionaries  were  connected  with  the  PUgnm 
Fathers,  and  amongst  those  who  joined  them  soon  after  they  went 
out  we  mnst  mention  John  Elliott.  He  went  oat  in  1646,  abont 
twenty-fonr  years  after  the  Pilgrim  Fathera,  and  was  appointed  pastor 
of  Bozbnrgh,  near  Boston.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  Apostle  of 
the  Indians.  He  learned  their  language,  translated  the  Bible  for 
them,  and  his  efforts  were  attended  with  snoh  success  that  the 
tidings  probably  stirred  np  the  pious  members  of  the  Church  oi 
England  to  imitation.  He  died  in  1690,  aged  90,  and  since  that 
time  the  tribe  he  taught  has  been  so  entirely  exterminated  that» 
though  his  translation  still  exists,  no  one  can  read  the  language. 

But  we  must  turn  from  these  stories  of  peace  to  the  bloody  wars 
with  which  Europe  was  long  filled.  William,  as  the  Protestant 
leader,  was  often  absent  from  England  with  the  armies.  At  length, 
in  1697,  a  general  peace  was  made  at  Byswick,  in  Holland.  This 
peace  put  an  end  to  another  war  also  (if  war  it  might  be  called),  in 
which  the  pirates  of  the  West  Indies  had  been  long  engaged  against 
the  merchant  ships  trading  between  America  and  Europe.  These 
pirates  were  called  buccaneers,  and  they  used  to  rob  the  ships  of  all 
nations.  But  they  professed  especial  hatred  against  the  Spaniards, 
who  they  said  were  such  a  cruel  people  that  it  was  but  right  to 
attack  them.  I  think  one  reason  why  the  buccaneers  attacked 
Spanish  ships  was  that  these  ships  had  often  much  treasure  on 
board,  which  they  were  bringing  from  America  to  Spain.  These 
pirate  buccaneers  were  mostly  English  and  French  sailors  who  bad 
settled  in  the  West  Indies.  Their  headquarters  were  at  Port  Boyal, 
in  Jamaica,  which,  as  if  in  punishment  for  their  cruelty,  was 
destroyed  two  or  three  times.  In  1692,  during  an  earthquake,  the 
sea  overflowed  the  city,  and  left  scarcely  a  vestige  remaining.  When 
the  buccaneers  first  settled  in  the  West  Indies,  they  lived  on  the 
game  they  got  by  hunting  till  there  was  little  food  left  for  them. 
Then  the  better  sort  began  to  cultivate  the  land ;  but  there  wero 
many  who  had  been  so  used  to  a  wandering  life  that  they  could  not 
settle  to  a  quiet  and  laborious  one,  and  these  became  pirates.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  they  were  very  terrible  to  the  merchants ;  but 
William  and  Mary  assisted  the  King  of  Spain  to  put  an  end  to  all 
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this  robbery  as  Ikr  as  England  was  concerned,  and  when  France  made 
peace  in  1697  the  French  baceaneers  were  also  obliged  to  seek  a 
more  honest  calling.  «f 

The  peace  made  at  Ryswick  lasted  only  a  few  years,  and  when  war 
broke  oat  again,  and  William  was  preparing  to  attack  the  enemy,  he 
met  with  an  accident  which  caused  his  death,  being  thrown  from  his 
horse,  1702.  James  died  in  France  the  year  before,  and  Lonis  XIV. 
immediately  acknowledged  his  son  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Had  James  11.  lived  probably  Qneen  Anne  wonld  haye 
been  very  unwilling  to  reign  oyer  England.  Anne  was  the  other 
daaghter  of  James  II.,  who  had  married  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 
When  her  sister  Mary,  and  William,  Mary's  hnkband,  had  both  died 
and  had  left  no  children,  she  became  Qaeen  of  England.  For  thongh 
James  IE.  left  a  son,  he  was  a  Bomanist,  and  yon  know  a  law  had 
been  made  that  no  Romanist  conld  reign  in  England.  However,  this 
son  called  himself  James  III.,  and  asserted  that  he  was  the  rightful 
King  of  England.  Protestants  generally  call  him  the  Pretender,  and 
his  eldest  son,  Charles  Edward,  is  called  the  Yonng  Pretender. 
Howerer,  they  did  not  make  any  effort  to  prevent  Anne  from  reign- 
ing. Anne  did  not  become  Stadtholder  of  Holland.  William  was 
succeeded  there  by  his  nephew.  But  there  arose  a  strong  party 
against  the  Honse  of  Orange,  which  for  eighty  years  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Holland.  In  1751,  the  daughter  of  our  George  II.,  widow 
of  the  Stadtholder,  was  Regent  for  her  infant  son.  The  two  parties 
were  not  reconciled  m  Holland,  and  at  last,  in  1787,  the  Prussians 
assisted  the  Stadtholder  to  subdue  his  enemies  by  force  of  arms,  and 
there  was  a  short  season  of  peace  soon  broken  by  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  Holland  about  eight  years  later,  and  in  which  the  rebels 
rqoiced  at  first,  not  thinking  they  had  lost  their  freedom. 

Section  3. 

The  very  year  that  Anne  became  Queen  of  England,  Charles  11.  of 
Spain  died,  and,  as  I  told  yon  before  in  the  history  of  Spain,  he  made 
a  will  leaving  the  crown  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  Spaniards  receiyed  him  willingly  as  King  Philip  Y.,  1702.  It 
seems  strange  that  Charles  who  had  been  always  fighting  with 
France,  should  yet  leave  the  throne  to  a  French  prince.  But 
Charles  had  no  children,  and  he  knew  that  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe 
would  wish  to  divide  the  Spanish  dominions  amongst  them,  and 
he  Imew  that  would  quite  destroy  the  power  of  Spain.  He  wished 
to  keep  the  kingdom  nnder  one  distinct  Sovereign,  and  foresaw  that 
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no  one  but  a  French  prince,  or  Leopold  of  Austria,  iroold  be  power- 
fdl  enough  to  place  himself  on  the  Spanish  throne.  He  was 
unwilUng  that  Spain  should  again  become  a  province  of  Germany, 
as  it  had  been  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Y. 

Leopold  of  Germany  felt  greatly  injured.  He  reminded  the 
Spaniards  how  long  Spain  and  Austria  had  been  connected,  and 
offered  to  keep  the, kingdom  of  Spain  distinct  by  appointing  his 
second  son,  Charles,  to  be  King  of  Spain,  while  the  eldest  should  be 
heir  of  Germany.  Thus  a  new  war  arose,  called  the  War  of  Succes- 
sitfi,  because  it  was  to  settle  who  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  The  English  and  the  Dutch  agreed  that  Louis  XIV.  most 
not  add  another  great  kingdom  to  his  dominions,  and  they  therefore 
promised  to  help  Charles  of  Germany.  There  was  constant  war 
during  the  reign  of  Anne  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  her  great 
general,  the  famous  Dake  of  Marlborough,  with  the  help  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  defeated  the  French  in  many  battles,  and  greatly 
lessened  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  Marlborough  became  quite  the 
terror  of  France.  He  was  always  successful ;  he  never  fought  a 
battle  without  winning  it,  nor  besieged  a  city  without  taking  it. 
Among  several  splendid  victories,  that  at  Blenheim  was  thought  as 
important  then  as  the  one  at  Waterloo  is  now,  and  the  gratefol  nation 
gave  Marlborough  a  beautiful  house  near  Oxford,  which  was  named 
Blenheim  House,  from  this  victory. 

Leopold  of  Germany  died  in  1705,  and  his  eldest  son  Joseph 
became  Emperor,  and  died  in  1711.  Then  Charles,  the  second  son, 
succeeded,  but  as  he  was  become  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  nations 
of  Europe  no  longer  desired  he  should  be  King  of  Spain.  So  in  1713 
a  general  peace  was  made  at  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  and  Philip  Y.  was 
permitted  to  be  King  of  Spain.  Philip  and  his  descendants  were 
called  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  because  they  were  related  to  the  royal 
family  of  France,  whose  name  was  Bourbon. 

It  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  have  been  a  very  useless  war,  ending  as 
it  had  begun.  But  one  great  good  was  done.  Louis  XIV.  was 
humbled,  and  obliged  to  content  himself  with  his  own  large 
dominions,  and  they  made  him,  and  his  grandson  the  King  of 
Spain,  promise  that  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  governed  by 
the  same  king.  In  1705,  during  these  wars,  England  took  Gibraltar 
from  Spain,  and  a  most  important  prize  it  was.  You  may  see  it  on 
the  map,  where  Spain  appears  so  near  to  Africa. 

But  we  must  finish  the  long  history  of  Louis.    He  had  many 
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tztmbles  in  hia  own  £unily.  His  only  son  died  in  1711 ,  and  his 
son's  eldest  son  died  in  1712,  leaTing  only  one  littie  babe,  wbo 
beeame  Lonis  XY.  at  the  age  of  five  years.  The  last  days  of  Lonis 
XIV.  were  very  sad.  He  was  afraid,  as  he  looked  back  on  his 
wieked  life  ;  bnt  no  one  told  him  of  any  better  way  to  save  his  sonl, 
than  by  yain  repetitions  of  prayers  and  penances.  He  oontinaed  a 
Tain  and  selfish  man  to  the  last.  He  died  in  1715,  after  a  reign  of 
aerenty-two  years,  leaving  his  nephew,  the  Dnke  of  Orleans,  to 
manage  the  kingdom  for  the  infiant  Lonis.  Anne  of  England  died 
the  year  before  him,  but  his  great  enemy,  Marlborongh,  snrrived 
him. 

Marlborongh  had  eeased  to  be  the  commander  of  the  Qneen*s 
annies  more  than  a  year  before  the  peaee.  His  great  qualities 
were  obscnred  by  ambition  and  covetonsness,  yet  his  fall  was 
principally  cansed  by  the  ill-condnct  of  his  wife.  She  had  been 
Anne's  great  DaTonrite,  bat  the  Duchess  was  so  prond  and  passionate 
that  the  Qaeen  got  quite  tired  of  her,  and  the  Dnke  and  Duchess  of 
Mariboroagh  left  £ngland  and, lived  abroad  all  the  rest  of  Anne*B 
reign.  One  cannot  help  feeling  sony,  after  all  the  battles  Marl- 
borough had  won  for  England,  that  he  should  have  been  treated  with 
ai^  neglect.  But  when  one  person  in  a  family  behaves  ill,  the  whole 
famiiy  generally  suffers  more  or  less. 

In  Anne's  reign  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  ceased  to  meet  at 
Edinbnrgh,  as  formerly;  but  the  Scotch  were  commanded  to  choose 
nobles  and  gentlemen  to  come  and  consult  with  the  English 
Parliament,  and  to  settle  the  affairs  of  both  nations  in  one  council. 

Anne  had  several  ohildren,  but  they  all  died  before  her  ;  and  as 
the  son  of  James  U.  was  a  Bomanist,  they  had  to  go  back  several 
generations  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  next  king.  They  found  the 
nearest  Protestant  heir  was  descended  from  the  daughter  of  James  I., 
who  married,  yon  know,  that  Elector  of  Bavaria  who  was  so  un- 
fiyrtonate  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.'  Their  daughter's  name  was 
Sophia,  and  she  married  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  died  before 
Qveen  Anne,  leaving  a  son,  who  became  oar  king,  George  I.,  in 
1714. 

And  now  we  must  torn  to  the  history  of  the  northern  countries  of 
SinDpe. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WAB8  OF  PBTEB  THE  GREAT  AND  CHARLES  XH. 

Section  1. 
I  HAVE  still  some  interesting  things  to  tell  yoa  about  Russia, 
Sweden,  &o.,  which  I  would  not  interrupt  my  history  with  sooner, 
but  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  We  learned  that 
in  1618,  Michael  Romanoff  was  chosen  Czar  of  Russia,  and  from 
him  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  is  descended.  He  was  fond 
of  ^eace,  and  his  country  became  prosperous  under  his  rule.  Several 
princes  of  Europe  and  Asia  saw  his  wisdom  and  valued  his  friend- 
ship. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexis,  who  had  not  his  father's 
talent,  but  who  endeavoured  to  rule  well.  His  son  Theodore  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  died  soon  after,  and  his  two  younger  sons,  Ivan  and 
Peter,  were  made  emperors.  As  they  were  very  young,  their  elder 
sister,  Sophia,  acted  as  Regent. 

Just  about  this  time  the  Turks  were  very  troublesome  to  their 
neighbours  in  the  East  of  Europe.  In  1683  they  besieged  Vienna, 
the  capital  of  Austria.  The  famous  warrior,  John  Sobieski,  was 
reigning  in  Poland  at  this  time.  He  came  with  his  veteran  soldiers, 
and  saved  the  city.  Then  Prince  Eugene  (who  afterwards  so  ably 
assisted  Marlborough)  went  against  the  Turks ;  and  in  a  fierce 
battle  in  Hungary,  he  conquered  them,  killed  their  commander  and 
many  of  their  great  men,  and  took  the  seal  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
This  was  the  seal  the  Saltan  used  to  mark  his  laws  with.  You  read 
in  Esther,  King  Ahasuerus  had  such  a  seal  in  a  ring.  (Esther  iii. 
12 ;  see  also  1  Kings  xxi.  8.)  Our  Queen  has  such  a  seal,  and 
when  a  copy  of  any  laws  her  Parliament  wish  to  make  is  sent  for  the 
Queen  to  read,  if  she  approves  of  it  she  signs  her  name  to  it,  and 
then  it  is  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  all  her  subjects 
are  bound  to  obey.  The  loss  of  their  seal  much  discouraged  the 
Turks,  who  thought  it  a  sign  their  power  was  gone.  And  though, 
of  course,  the  loss  of  the  seal  could  not  make  their  armies  less 
powerful,  their  foolish  fears  might  make  them  less  brave,  and  after 
this  terrible  battle  in  1697,  they  never  made  much  figure. 

Durbg  these  wars,  Peter  of  Russia  discovered  that  his  sister 
Sophia  had  plotted  to  poison  him,  that  she  might  reign  alone. 
Although  he  was  then  only  seventeen,  he  already  began  to  Bhow 
those  talents  which  afterwards  earned  for  him  the  title  of  Peter  the 
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Gieai  He  compelled  Sophia  to  go  into  a  conrent ;  and  from  that 
time  he  may  be  said  to  have  reigned  alone,  for  thoogh  Iran  lived 
till  1696,  he  was  content  with  the  mere  name  of  a  king. 

Before  the  Turks  had  recovered  from  their  fearfhl  defeat  by  Prince 
Eugene,  the  power  of  Rnssia  onder  Peter  had  increased,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  as  Bassia  grew  stronger  Turkey  grew  weaker.  Rnssia 
then  began  to  encroach  on  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  has  continued 
to  do  so  ever  since.  In  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  some  places 
which  belonged  to  Turkey  were  added  to  Russia. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  read  how  Peter  proceeded  to  improve 
Russia.  He  had  scarcely  any  education  himself,  but  he  had  much 
common  sense,  and  he  discovered,  by  conversation  with  the  few 
foreigners  he  met  with,  that  he  and  his  people  were  quite  ignorant  in 
mind  and  savage  in  manners  and  customs,  when  compared  with  the 
nations  of  the  west  of  Europe.  In  1696  he  took  the  town  of  Azof 
£rom  the  Turks.  You  will  see  this  town  is  just  to  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea ;  and  Peter's  plan  was  to  have  a  free  passage  through  this. 
sea,  and  trade  with  the  south  of  Europe,  and  to  go  through  the 
Baltic  and  trade  with  the  north  of  Europe.  But  Peter  had  no  ships, 
and  no  one  in  Russia  understood  building  ships  or  managing  them. 
What  do  you  think  he  did  ?  He  neither  invited  Englishmen  to 
come  and  teach  him,  nor  sent  some  of  his  subjects  to  England  or 
Holland  to  learn.  No ;  be  always  liked  to  understand  himself  all 
he  thought  necessary  for  his  subjects ;  for,  as  he  said,  if  he  did  not 
know  how  things  ought  to  be  done,  he  could  not  judge  whether  his 
subjects  did  them  ill  or  well. 

He  had  already  acted  on  this  wise  plan  in  his  army.  He  had 
noticed  the  good  discipline  of  the  German  army,  and  he  had  invited 
some  German  officers  to  come  and  teach  his  soldiers.  Peter  was 
drilled  with  them  as  a  private  soldier,  till  he  was  thoroughly  trained. 
He  resolved  to  learn  to  build  ships  in  the  same  way  —  by  doing  the 
work  himself. 

He  knew  England  and  Holland  were  the  greatest  naval  powers, 
and  in  1698  he  resolved  to  visit  them.  He  first  went  to  Holland, 
where  he  worked  at  Saardam  as  a  ship-carpenter,  living  in  a  hut 
like  the  other  men,  and  calling  himself  Peter  Michaelof.  He  spent 
all  his  leisure  time  in  learning  other  things  likely  to  be  useful  to 
his  people.  He  then  went  to  England  to  study,  and  William  IH. 
received  him  very  kindly,  and  did  all  he  could  to  help  him.  He 
permitted  him  to  engage  workmen,  and  such  persons  as  he  thought 
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would  be  nsefhl  to  him,  and  to  take  them  back  with  him  to  Basda. 
He  returned  home  with  these  persons  the  next  year.  Peter  after- 
wards yisited  France  and  other  conntries,  but  he  always  said  he  had 
learned  most  in  England. 

*  SscnoR  2. 

Bat  thongh  Peter  was  a  wise  man  in  many  respects,  he  was  stQl 
a  mde  and  rongh  barbarian  in  others,  and  any  weU-tanght  boy  in 
an  English  cottage  wonld  haye  known  better  than  to  do  the  strange 
-things  he  did.  I  will  tell  yon  one  of  these  things.  A  gentleman 
named  Mr.  Evelyn  had  a  very  pretty  house  near  Deptford,  in  Kent. 
It  was  called  Sayes  Gonrt,  and  was  sorronnded  by  a  beantifal  garden, 
with  which  Mr.  Evelyn  had  taken  great  pains.  He  allowed  Peter 
to  live  in  this  house  while  he  was  in  England.  Now  do  yon  not 
think  Peter  should  have  been  carefol  of  kind  Mr.  Evelyn's  property  ? 
Instead  of  this,  the  half-savage  Czar  broke  the  trees,  trampled  down 
the  flowers,  and  sometimes,  when  he  was  inclined  to  amuse  himself^ 
he  used  to  get  into  a  wheelbarrow,  and  be  wheeled  through  the 
thick  neat  clipped  hedges  that  Mr.  Evelyn  had  taken  great  pains 
to  make. 

But  rude  as  Peter  was,  I  suppose  his  subjects  were  worse ;  for 
when  he  reached  home,  he  was  quite  annoyed  at  their  habits,  so 
unlike  those  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  with  whom  he  had  lately 
lived.  Indeed,  it  makes  us  laugh  to  read  some  of  the  rules  he 
made  for  his  people,  when  he  invited  them  to  visit  him,  or  when 
they  went  to  see  each  other  at  the  evening  parties  which  he  intro- 
duced.  He  told  the  gentlemen  they  must  not  be  intoxicated,  or 
noisy,  or  quarrelsome ;  and  he  directed  the  ladies  to  avoid  calling 
names,  or  pulling  each  other's  hair,  or  snatching  at  the  refreshments 
provided  for  them.  They  were  almost  barbarians,  and  Peter  was 
only  half  civilized.  Instead  of  setting  them  an  example  of  gentle- 
ness, he  would  go  about  with  a  cane  like  an  angry  schoolmaster, 
and  if  he  saw  any  of  his  noblemen  doing  what  he  thought  wrong, 
he  would  beat  them  with  his  own  hand. 

After  all,  the  great  wonder  is  that  Peter,  who  was  at  flnt  just 
as  ignorant  as  his  countrymen,  should  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
as  much  as  he  did,  rather  than  that  he  should  have  done  no  more. 
The  BuBsians  improved  more  during  the  thirty-flve  years  of  Peter's 
reign  than  they  have  done  in  the  140  years  since  his  death.  In 
the  last  half  of  his  reign,  his  wife  Catharine  helped  him  greatly. 
He  met  with  her  in  a  singular  way.   He  was  fighting  against  Marion* 
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Imi^,  a  tcnm  in  Pnuna,  and  when  it  wm  taken  lua  officen  made 
manj  of  the  inhahitanta  ptbcmen  and  treated  them  as  aUves.  One 
yoozig  girl  amenget  these,  prisoners  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a 
Bnasian  noUe,  where  Peter  saw  her,  and  finding  her  sensible,  modest, 
and  heantifiil,  he  ehose  her  for  his  wi£9.  She  soon  obtained  great 
isfluenee  over  him,  and  ooold  calm  his  violent  fits  of  rage  when  no 
one  else  would  Tentnxe  to  come  near  him.  She  earned  out  his 
plaas  among  the  ladies,  and  often  assisted  her  husband  by  her 
wise  connseL 

Ton  know  the  religion  of  Bnssaa  was  that  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  chief  bishop  of  the  Greek  Church  is  called  a  Patriarch,  and  the 
Pairiareh  of  Bnssia  lived  at  Moscow,  the  capital  city,  and  often 
distnrbed  the  peaoe  of  Russia,  by  striving  to  act  independently  of 
his  Boveroign.  Peter  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this,  and  when  the 
Patriarch  of  Moscow  died,  he  put  off  appointing  another,  till  at  length 
the  people  were  aocnstomed  to  have  no  Patriarch.  Then  be  told 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  that  lie  meant  to  be  the  president,  or 
chief  of  the  cooneil  to  settle  Church  matters,  for  he  did  not  wish 
there  should  be  two  kings  in  the  country.  The  clergy  did  not  like 
this,  but  .the  people  in  general  were  easily  persuaded  that  the  Czar 
was  not  only  their  sovereign,  but  the  representative  of  God  among 
them.  From  that  time  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  always  been  to 
the  Bosfiian  Church  very  much  what  the  Pope  is  in  Romish 
eonntries. 

8SCTI0H  8. 

Moscow  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  but  Peter  determined 
to  build  a  new  capital.  In  1708  he  laid  the  foundations  of  St. 
Petersburgh.  He  wished  to  have  a  fleet,  and  to  be  near  to  it ; 
therefore  he  left  ]kb>soow,  and  went  with  his  court  to  the  Baltic, 
where,  on  the  river  Neva,  not  very  far  from  the  coast,  he  had  built 
his  new  eapital.  He  could  scarcely  expect  to  make  all  these  changes 
without  opposition,  but  he  put  it  down  with  great  severity.  Then 
followed  attempts  at  rebellion.  One  rebellion  was  very  alarming, 
and  it  is  said  the  Czar  was  for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  power  of  some 
of  the  rebels  who  had  sworn  to  kill  him.  But  he  showed  such 
coolness,  pretending  not  to  know  of  their  design,  but  talking  to  them 
as  friends,  that  before  they  got  courage  to  attack  him,  his  guards 
came  and  made  the  traitors  prisoners. 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden  was  governed  in  the  time  of  Peter 
bj  the  fiuaous  Charles  XII.    This  prince  was  only  fifteen  when  he 
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eame  to  the  throne.  The  ambitioas  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark 
succeeded  his  wise  and  pacific  father,  Christian  Y.,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  on  the  throne  he  coveted  the  kingdom  of  Charles  Xn.,  and 
inyited  the  Russians  and  Poles  to  help  ^lim  to  dethrone  the  joung 
monarch,  and  to  divide  his  dominions  amongst  them.  But  Charles, 
with  the  aid  of  England  and  Holland,  'attacked  Copenhagen,  and 
obliged  the  Danes  to  beg  for  peace.  After  this  he  vanquished 
the  Russians  at  Narva,  and  overran  Poland,  and  some  time  after 
he  dethroned  the  king,  Augustus,  and  placed  Staniskus,  a  friend 
of  his  own,  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  When  Peter  heard  that  his 
army  was  defeated,  he  only  said,  <*  Even  a  defeat  will  teach  my  new 
soldiers  how  to  fight."  And  he  was  right,  for  after  again  disciplining 
his  troops,  he  found  himself  able  to  meet  Charles,  and  at  length  to 
overcome  him,  for  almost  all  Peter's  wars  were  against  Charles. 

When  Charles  began  these  wars  it  was  for  his  crown  and  for 
his  country,  and  we  all  wish  him  success  as  a  brave  young  patriot. 
But  unfortunately,  when  he  found  himself  so  successful,  he  became 
ambitious  to  be  a  great  conqueror,  and  got  such  a  taste  for  fighting 
that  he  could  never  again  be  content  to  lay  down  his  arms.  As  for 
Peter,  I  think  his  chief  reason  for  wishing  to  fight  was*  at  first^ 
because  he  thought  it  would  improve  his  new  army,  to  practise 
some  of  the  principles  they  had  been  taught,  but  soon  he  was 
obliged  to  fight  in  earnest,  fearing  that  Charles  would  attack 
his  empire  if  he  did  not  stop  him.  Most  of  the  wars  between 
Peter  and  Charles  were  carried  on  in  Poland,  which  served  to 
weaken  this  brave  little  country. 

The  wars  between    Peter  and  Charles  were  going  on  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Europe  when  the  War  of  Succession  was  beginning 
to  employ  the  western  nations.     Had  Charles  entered  into   the 
quarrel  as  to  who  should  be  king  of  Spain,  it  is  probable  that  such  a 
force,  helping  either  party,  would  have  carried  the  day.     But  though 
all  the  kings  and  emperors  sought  his  friendship,  and  he  plainly 
showed  he  was  not  inclined  to  help  France,  he  was  determined  jirtt 
to  conquer  Russia,  and  in  1707  he  was  so  successful  that  Peter  was 
obliged  to  ask  for  peace.    Charles  refused  it,  and  the  next  year 
marched  into  Russia  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  anny.    But  he  had 
made  no  preparation  for  supplying  his  soldiers*  wants  in  an  enemy*  s 
country.    The  Russians  retreated  before  him,  lill  he  aiiived  with  his 
half-famished  army  at  a  little  Russian  tovm  called  Pnltowa.     There 
Peter  met  him,  and  a  fierce  battle  took  place,  although  the  Swedes^ 
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were  greatly  weakened,  for  want  of  necessary  food.  It  was  there- 
fine  not  snrprising  that  Charles  was  completely  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  retreat  with  the  utmost  haste.  This  was  in  1709. 
He  reached  Bender,  in  Turkey,  and  ha  remained  in  Turkey  ^v^ 
yearr  /  He  hoped  to  the  last  that  the  Saltan  would  help  him  against 
Pet^,  and  ha  could  not  bear  to  return  to  Sweddn  a  conquered  king. 
Indeed  at  first  the  Turks  promised  to  assist  him,  but  Peter  contrired 
to  bribe  the  Sultan  to  peace.  Charles  renewed  his  entreaties,  and 
after  some  time  the  Turks  again  entered  into  his  quarrel,  and  seemed 
successful,  for  they  suxrounded  Peter  and  his  army,  and  it  was  only 
by  promising  to  restore  Azof  that  he  could  escape.  Azof,  howcTer, 
was  not  long  in  possession  of  Turkey. 

SxcnoK  4. 

When  Charles  heard  that  the  Sultan  had  made  peace  with 
Peter,  he  was  like  a  madman.  Indeed  there  was  enough  to  trouble 
him.  By  the  loss  of  that  one  battle  of  Pultowa,  the  fruits  of  years 
of  successful  warfare  were  gone.  His  army  was  entirely  destroyed. 
Augustus  displaced  StanisUus,  and  again  reigned  in  Poland. 
Charles's  enemies  attacked  Sweden.  Peter  seized  on  Finland  and 
some  other  provinces;  Prussia  and  Denmark  claimed  their  share; 
and  had  not  EngUmd  and  Holland  interfered,  Sweden  would  haye 
been  divided  among  the  different  nations,  as  was  threatened  in 
Charleses  youth. 

One  would  have  supposed  Charles  would  have  hastened  home  to 
save  his  countiy;  but  no,  he  refused  to  leave  Bender,  even  when  the 
Saltan  desired  him  to  return  to  his  own  dominions.  The  Sultan  had 
been  very  hospitable,  and  had  furnished  him  and  his  attendants  with 
all  they  needed ;  but  at  last  he  told  Charles  that  he  had  no  right  to 
remain  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign  of  the  country ;  that  the 
nations  had  promised  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  travel  through 
Poland  in  perfect  safety ;  and  that  no  more  provisions  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Sultan.  Still  Charles  refused  to  go,  and  the  Sultan 
was  obliged  to  send  a  body  of  soldiers  to  force  him  away.  When  the 
soldiers  airived  they  found  that  Charles  had  barricaded  his  house ; 
and,  indeed,  he  and  his  men  fought  desperately,  until  they  were  all 
made  prisoners  and  carried  to  a  castle  near  Adrianople,  and  thence  to 
Demotica,  a  little  town  about  six  miles  from  that  city.  Stanislaus 
had  come  to  share  his  fortunes,  and  was  also  ^ken  prisoner.  When 
Charles  arrived  at  Demotica  he  immediately  took  to  his  bed  and  re- 
iiised  to  rise,  lest,  if  he  went  about  as  usual,  the  Turks  might  make 
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him  feel  he  was  no  longer  a  king.  He  remained  in  bed  ten  months, 
and  then  news  arrired  whioh  roused  him  and  droye  him  home,  bat 
which  he  might  have  expected  long  before. 

The  SwedeS)  though  forsaken  by  their  king,  had  defended  them- 
selves bravely  against  their  enemies,  but  Peter  had  defeated  them  in 
battle,  and  they  felt  their  need  of  a  leader.  Sweden  began  to  talk 
in  1714  of  choosing  a  new  king.  When  Charles  heard  this  he  rose 
from  his  bed,  and  returned  home  with  all  possible  speed,  and  soon 
proved  that  he  was  still  Charles  XU.  He  refused  peace  on  any  sach 
humiliating  terms  as  his  enemies  might  perhaps  have  granted  ;  and 
no  one  can  tell  how  matters  would  have  ended  had  not  Charles  been 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball  in  1718,  as  he  was  attemptmg  to  take  the 
town  of  Frederickshall,  in  Norway.  Thus  ended  the  life  of  a  man 
who,  with  most  selfish  folly,  wasted  the  talents  God  had  bestowed, 
who  thought  nothing  of  the  lives  of  those  committed  to  his  care  as 
their  king,  and  who  used  his  talents  as  a  soldier  and  a  general  in 
inflicting  mbery  on  his  native  countiy,  which  he  might  have  raised 
to  a  high  place  among  the  nations. 

After  his  death  his  sister  Ulrica  was  chosen  queen.  She  made 
peace  with  the  surrounding  nations,  but  Sweden  never  again  regained 
all  she  had  lost.  Ulrica  soon  resigned  the  throne  to  her  husband, 
Frederick  I.  He  and  his  successors  were  weak  and  foolish  sove- 
reigns, and  allowed  the  Council  and  Parliament  to  rule  in  a  manner 
which  lowered  the  national  character.  In  1771  Gustavus  HI.  re- 
stored the  royal  power  and  put  down  the  assumptions  of  Parliament. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  from  his  love  for  literature  and  men  of 
letters,  he  has  been  called  the  Louis  XIV.  of  Sweden.  But  he  was 
not  a  good  man,  and  he  was  assassinated  in  1792.  His  son  ruled 
badly,  and  was  deposed.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Charles 
Xni.,  who  was  reigning  during  the  French  revolution. 

After  the  peace  with  Sweden  Peter  assumed  a  new  titie,  and  called 
himself  Empbbob  of  all  the  Bussiab—- a  title  which  the  present 
Czar  still  retains.  His  next  war  was  with  Persia,  which  was  only 
finished  two  years  before  his  death.    He  died  in  1725. 

He  had  two  sons.  The  eldest  was  named  Alexis,  and  was  a 
wicked  and  foolish  young  man,  an  opposer  of  his  father's  new  laws. 
Peter,  therefore,  fixed  on  his  youngest  son  to  succeed  him,  and  I 
fear  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  put  his  eldest  son  to  death.  His 
youngest  son  died  before  his  father,  and  Catharine,  Peter's  wife, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.      By  the  assistance  of  the  late  Czar^s 
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mmisiery  Prinoe  Menzikoff,  she  endeayonred  to  carry  oat  Peter's 
plans  fi>r  improTement.  Bat,  with  all  their  improrements,  they  left 
their  peasants  slaves.  After  Catharine's  death  in  1727,  Peter  11. 
saeeeeded.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  in  him 
ended  the  nude  line'of  Bomanoff. 

Anne»  the  danghter  of  Ivan,  Peter  the  Great's  hrother,  sncceeded 
in  1730;  and  after  her  Elizabeth,  the  danghter  of  Peter  himself.  In 
1740  Elizabeth  first  began  to  have  spies  all  over  Bassia,  whom  she 
paid  to  tell  her  any  words  at  all  disrespeotfol  to  her  goyemment.  This 
disgracefnl  plan  has  been  followed  by  all  the  Russian  emperors  since 
that  time,  so  that  a  Rnssian  scarcely  dares  to  speak  his  thonghts  in 
his  own  house  or  by  the  hearth  of  his  dearest  Mend. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  who  was  so  anxious  to  have  a  share  of 
Sweden,  got  little  by  his  unjust  wars.  His  successor.  Christian  YI., 
was  fond  of  peace,  and  thought  only  how  to  promote  the  good  of  his 
subjeets  and  lessen  their  taxes.  His  son,  Frederick  Y.,  followed  in 
his  steps,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1766,  by  Christian  YH.,  who 
married  the  sister  of  our  George  HI.,  but  soon  separated  from  her. 
He  was  a  weak  prince,  and  very  unfit  to  rule,  so  his  son  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  him,  and  he  ruled  wisely,  and  the  people  loved  him. 

We  have  spoken  before  of  Prussia  in  this  chapter,  therefore  I  must 
tell  you,  before  I  dose  it,  that  in  1701  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
made  the  Prussian  Duke  a  king.  He  was  called  Frederick  L,  and 
his  descendants  are  reigning  in  Prussia  now.  You  will  hear  more 
about  his  grandson  presently,  for  he  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  he 
was  called  Frederick  the  Ctreat. 

I  will  now  tell  yon  a  little  more  about  En^^d. 
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PAKT  XI. 

THE  PERIOD  BETWEEN  THE  DEATH  OF  LOUIS  XIV.  AND 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

▲.D.  1715  TO  A.D.  1789. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ENGLAND  UNDEB  THE  HOUSE  OF  HANOVEB. 

Section  1. 
Anne  of  England  had  died  before  either  Peter  the  Great  or  Charles 
Xn.y  and  George  I.  was  proclaimed  king.  He  was  in  Hanover, 
hut  immediately  came  to  England,  and  was  met,  on  landing,  by  the 
principal  nobles,  with  Marlborough  at  their  head,  who  was  received 
most  graciously  and  remained  at  Court  till  his  death.  George  was 
fifty-five  years  old,  grave  in  his  manners  and  simple  in  his  habits ; 
he  was  sensible,  and  the  faults  of  his  private  character  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  anxiously  desiring  to  do  right  by  his  new  subjects. 
Yet  some  of  them  felt  rather  dissatisfied  with  him,  because  he  loved 
Hanover  better  than  England.  This  was  not  surprising,  as  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  Hanover,  and  could  not  speak  English  well,  and 
therefore  did  not  feel  quite  at  home  among  Englishmen. 

The  Pretender — James  m.,  as  his  friends  called  him — was  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  this ;  and  many  of  the  Scotch  felt  an  affection  for 
a  Btuart  king  which  they  could  not  feel  for  any  other  family;  so 
when  George  had  been  a  year  on  the  throne,  a  rebellion  broke  out. 
Of  course  the  Pretender  was  joined  by  all  the  Romanists.  His  party 
received  the  name  of  Jacobites,  from  Jacobus,  the  Latin  word  for 
James.  Those  who  loved  their  Bibles,  and  knew  what  a  bigoted 
Romanist  the  Pretender  was,  could  not  but  feel  anxious  while  for 
three  months  the  country  remained  unsettled.  But  in  January, 
1716,  the  rebellion  was  put  down,  and  the  Pretender  returned  to 
France.  Several  of  the  rebels  were  hanged,  and  about  a  thoosand 
were  sent  to  the  American  colonies.  Two  or  three  noblemen  were 
condemned  to  be  beheaded.  One  of  them.  Lord  Nithsdale,  escaped, 
and  I  have  read  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  contrivance  of  his 
wife  to  manage  this — ^how  she  carried  him  women's  clothes,  in  which 
he  dressed  himself,  and  passed  out  as  her  servant. 
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Little  more  happened  in  George's  reign  which  jon  would  care  to  hear. 
He  was  taken  ill  as  he  was  going  to  visit  his  brother,  who  lived  at  Osna- 
hoigh,  in  Hanoyer.  His  attendants  would  have  stopped  on  the  road, 
bat  hf  insisted  on  proceeding.  When  he  reached  Osnabuigh  he  was 
insensible,  and  died  shortly  after  his  arrival,  1727.  He  had  one  son, 
George  IE.,  who  succeeded  him,  and  one  daughter,  who  married 
Fredoick  William,  King  of  Prussia.  George  II.  had,  perhaps,  less 
of  the  good  common  sense  which  distinguished  George  I.,  and  a  more 
hasty  temper,  but  he  was  like  him  in  many  respects.  In  one  point 
he  was  too  much  like  him,  for  he  showed  a  decided  preference  for 
Hanover,  which  was  wrong  in  a  King  of  England. 

You  will  be  amused  to  hear  that  the  winter  of  1740  was  so  re- 
markably cold  that  the  Londoners  held  a  fair  on  the  river  Thames, 
and  roasted  an  ox  whole.  But  the  poor  suffered  much,  and  many 
would  have  died  if  the  rich  had  not  helped  them.  There  was  not 
such  another  frost  in  England  till  the  long  frost  of  1814. 

I  must  now  tell  you  about  a  very  interesting  lady,  Maria  Theresa 
of  Germany.  Her  father,  the  Emperor  Charles  YI.,  died  in  1740, 
living  the  empire  to  his  daughter,  for  he  had  no  son.  She  took 
quiet  possession  of  her  empire,  and  soon  won  the  hearts  of  all  her 
subjects,  especially  those  of  Hungary,  by  her  kind  manner  and  ready 
attention  to  their  wishes.  But  she  had  no  money  to  pay  soldiers  to 
defiend  her  against  her  enemies,  snd  she  had  many  enemies,  who  de- 
clared one  and  all  that  they  had  a  better  right  to  the  empire  than 
herself.  Nesrly  every  nation  in  Europe  joined  in  the  war.  George  II. 
went  in  person  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  help  Maria  Theresa ;  and 
this  is  the  last  time  an  English  king  led  an  army  to  battle.  Frede- 
rick the  Ghreat  had  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  William,  as  King 
of  Prussia.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  empire  for  himself,  and 
at  first  seemed  likely  to  succeed,  but  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  by  the 
help  of  the  French,  won  the  prize,  and  was  crowned  Emperor,  as 
Charles  YII.,  in  1742.  This  was  quite  opposed  to  promises  and 
tieaiies  which  the  French  had  made  with  Maria  Theresa*s  father ;  but 
Louis  XV.,  the  King  of  France,  cared  little  for  treaties. 

Maria  Theresa  had  gone  into  Hungary,  and  there,  calling  her  faith- 
fdl  Hungarian  nobles  together,  she  showed  them  her  infant  son,  and 
asked  their  protection.  She  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  as 
she  held  her  babe  in  her  arms,  and  spoke  of  the  wrong  that  had 
been  done  her,  all  with  one  voice  exclaimed  that  they  were  ready  to 
fight  and  to  die  for  her,  and  drawing  their  swords,  held  them  up  while 
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thej  swore  to  defend  and  protect  her.  For  the  next  three  years  she 
was  onlj  Qneen  of  Hongaiy,  hat  the  Anstrians  longed  to  have  her 
again  to  role  oyer  them,  and  helped  tiie  English  in  her  eaose. 
When,  in  1745,  Charles  Vil.  died,  the  orown  was  given  to  Franeis 
of  Lorraine,  Grand  Dnke  of  Tascany,  the  hnshand  of  Maria  Theresa. 
He  was  sncoeeded  hy  Joseph  II.,  his  son,  that  little  child  which  Maria 
Theresa  held  in  her  arms  when  the  people  of  Hungary  promised  to 
defend  her. 

Joseph  II.  was  in  many  respects  an  excellent  monarch,  but  there 
is  one  dark  blot  on  his  character,  for  he  joined  with  Russia  and 
Prussia  in  dividing  Poland  amongst  them,  as  you  will  hear  presently. 
However,  he  was  very  desirous  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  his  empire,  and  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people  were  secure 
under  his  care,  so  that  when  he  died,  in  1790,  he  was  greatly  regretted 
by  his  subjects.  His  brother  Leopold,  who  succeeded  him,  reigned 
only  two  years ;  but  Leopold's  son,  Francis  II.,  reigned  during  the 
French  Bevolution.  Maria  Theresa  lived  honoured  and  beloved  until 
1780,  rejoicing  in  the  peace  secured  to  her  country  by  her  husband 
and  her  son. 

Section  2. 

We  must  now  return  to  England.  Iq  1748  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
ceased  to  be  Prime  Minister  to  George  II.  I  believe  Walpole  was 
the  only  man  in  English  history  who  served  in  such  high  offices 
under  three  successive  sovereigns :  these  were  Anne,  George  I.,  and 
George  11.  He  was  Prime  Minister  to  the  two  latter.  He  died  in 
1745. 

During  the  year  1744  a  groat  danger  threatened  England.  Louis 
XV.  made  an  attempt  to  land  an  army  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  in  order 
to  place  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  England.  I  do  not  think 
Louis  cared  much  for  the  Pretender,  but  he  hoped  George  would  be 
obliged  to  send  for  his  armies  from  Germany,  and  that  then  he  should 
succeed  better  against  Maria  Theresa,  for  it  was  beforo  that  war  was 
concluded.  But  most  of  Louis's  ships  wero  destroyed  in  a  storm. 
The  following'  year  another  attempt  was  made  by  Oharles  Edward^ 
son  of  the  Pretender.  The  time  of  the  attack  was  well  chosen,  for 
when  the  Young  Pretender  landed  at  Lochaber,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  George  was  in  Hanover.  Charles  Edward  marohed  to  Edin- 
burgh, took  possession  of  the  city,  and  proclaimed  his  father  King. 
A  day  or  two  after  he  routed,  with  considerable  slaughter,  an  En^iah 
army  sent  against  him.    They  met  at  Preston  Pans,  about  nine 
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from  £dinbingfa,  and  the  loss  of  the  Pretender  waa  bnt  amall. 
Colonel  Gardiner,  one  of  the  braTest  and  moat  piona  aoldiara  we 
read  of  in  English  hiatory,  was  among  the  slain  on  the  side  of 
George.  After  this  vietoxy,  Charles  Edward  marched  into  England, 
as  £tf  as  Derby.  In  fonr  days  he  might  haye  been  in  London,  The 
Freceh  had  promised  to  land  an  army  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
no  one  can  tell  how  the  rebellion  might  have  ended  had  not  God 
appeared  for  England  once  more, — for  it  woald  have  been  sad  indeed 
to  haye  had  a  Bomish  king  again.  When  the  rebels  reached 
Derby,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  promised  troops  from  France,  and 
kneiw  that  George  had  returned,  and  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
preparing  to  attack  them,  they  became  alarmed,  and,  in  sp?te  of  all 
Chnrles  could  say,  insisted  on  going  bock  to  Scotland.  Charles  was 
greatly  disappointed,  yet  he  did  all  a  braye  general  could  do,  and 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  King's  soldiers  at  Falkirk.  But  in  the 
great  battle  of  Culloden,  which  was  fought  April  16, 1746,  the  rebels 
were  totally  routed,  and  Charles  Edward  was  obliged  to  hide  himself 
in  the  Highlands,  where  he  had  still  many  friends,  though  they  could 
00  longer  hope  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  Duke 
of  Comberland,  who  was  one  of  George's  sons,  and  who  led  the  army 
at  Colloden,  is  accused  of  great  cruelty  after  the  battle.  Some 
severity,  however,  was  necessary  to  deter  others  from  rebellion,  and 
many  of  the  rebels  were  sent  to  the  colonists  in  America  as  slaves, 
and  others  were  executed.  Three  or  four  rebel  noblemen  were  be^ 
headed,  and  this  is  the  last  time  any  noble  has  been  beheaded  in 
England. 

Bui  you  will  be  anxious  to  know  what  became  of  Charles  Edward. 
A  reward  of  80,000^.  was  promised  to  any  one  who  would  give  him 
up  to  the  English  Government;  bnt  though  he  was  concealed  for 
fire  months  amongst  the  poorest  of  the  Highlanders,  and  many  of 
them  knew  him,  not  one  would  betray  him.  He  had  some  narrow 
escapes.  On  one  occasion  the  English  soldiers  are  said  to  have  sur- 
prised him,  with  a  fow  followers,  in  a  hut  on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
They  all  surrendered  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  except  one  young 
man,  who  fled«  The  English  immediately  suspected  that  he  was  the 
Prinee,  and  they  allowed  their  prisoners  to  escape  while  they  followed 
tiiiis  fugitive,  and  called  on  him  to  surrender.  But  he  drew  his  sword, 
and,  without  undeceiying  them,  defended  himself  as  long  as  possible, 
to  give  the  real  Prince  time  to  escape.  He  died  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand ;  and  as  he  somewhat  resembled  Charles  Edward,  the  Eng- 
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lish  scarcely  knew  whether  it  was  he  or  not.    They  therefore  searehed 
less  carefully. 

Still  it  was  difficnlt  for  the  Yonng  Pretender  to  get  ont  of  the 
oonntiy,  bat  at  last  he  left  Scotland  by  means  of  a  remarkable 
stratagem.  There  were  many  ships  and  boats  on  the  coast,  and  lie 
desired  to  get  on  board  one  of  them,  and  return  to  France.  But  lie 
knew  these  ships  and  boats  were  watched,  and  he  was  afraid  to  try, 
till  a  young  lady,  named  Flora  Macdonald,  said  she  thought  she  could 
help  him,  if  he  would  dress  as  a  woman  and  pretend  to  be  her  maid. 
He  called  himself  Betty  Bourke,  an  Irish  girl ;  yet  he  was  so  taU« 
and  made  such  an  awkward  woman  that  it  is  astonishing  he  got  away 
unsuspected.  Thus  he  reached  the  Hebrides,  but  it  was  some  time 
longer  before  he  found  a  ship  to  take  him  to  France.  After  he  had 
been  in  France  a  short  time  the  war  about  Maria  Theresa  was  con- 
cluded, and  when  the  peace  was  signed  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle  in  1748, 
the  English  insisted  that  Loais  XV.  should  promise  to  assist  the 
Pretender  no  longer.  It  seems  rather  hard  that  they  also  insisted  he 
should  leave  France,  for  he  was  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family 
of  that  country. 

The  Young  Pretender  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  his 
English  and  Scotch  friends,  and  after  his  father's  death  he  generally 
resided  in  Italy.  He  had  no  children,  and  in  after  years  behaved  so 
ill  that  he  displeased  all  his  friends.  He  died  in  1784,  leaving  one 
brother,  called  Cardinal  York,  who  assumed  the  title  of  King  Henry 
IX.  He  was  yery  poor,  and  George  HI.  pitied  him,  and  allowed 
him  4,000;.  a  year  till  his  death  in  1807.  With  him  ended  the 
male  branch  of  the  Stuarts,  the  female  line  being  no  nearer  than  the 
descendants  of  daughters  of  Charles  I. 

SxcnoM  8. 

There  were  many  wars  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  In  1756  began 
a  war  in  Germany,  and  the  same  year  France  and  England  went  to 
war  about  the  American  colonies.  Several  nations  joined  in  this 
contest,  which,  as  it  lasted  till  1768,  is  ofl;en  called  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  Canada  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  French.  It  is  situated 
an  the  northern  part  of  North  America.  The  English  settlements 
were  just  to  the  soutii  of  it,  now  called  the  United  States.  Whenever 
there  was  a  war  between  Engknd  and  France,  the  colonists  of  the  two 
nations  fought  in  America,  and  it  was  plain  that  one  or  other  nation 
must  become  the  acknowledged  superior  in  America,  if  there  was 
to  be  any  peace  for  the  colonists.    Even  after  the  peace  of  Aiz-la* 
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Chapelle,  when  England  and  Fnmce  onght  to  liaTe  been  at  peace, 
the  French  oontinned  to  stir  np  the  Indians  to  bum  the  villages  of 
the  English  and  to  mnrder  the  people^  while  they  themselTes 
encroached  on  the  English  territories,  which  on  the  western  side  were 
mneh  exposed  to  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  French  were  saccessfnl,  though  a 
gallant  jonng  officer,  named  Washington,  distingnished  himself  very 
mach  on  the  side  of  England.  We  shall  hear  more  of  him  presently. 
At  last  the  obstinate  bravery  of  the  English  overcame  the  French 
Eettlers.  The  whole  of  Canada  was  overrun  by  the  British  troops, 
and  Quebec,  the  capital,  was  taken.  Bat  England  thought  it  dearly 
purchased,  for  one  of  her  most  distinguished  commanders  died  there 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  This  was  General  Wolfe  ;  and,  as  he  lay 
dying,  and  yet  anxious  for  his  country  and  his  army,  he  heard  an 
exclamation  from  a  soldier  near  him,  '*  They  run  I  they  run  I " 
**  Who  run  ?  "  asked  Wolfe,  eagerly ;  and  when  he  was  told  it  was 
the  French  who  were  retreating,  *'  Then,'*  said  he,  *'  I  die  happy.*' 
He  had,  in  e£fect,  finished  the  war  with  his  own  life,  and  the  French 
never  had  any  power  in  America  again. 

But  though  Canada  was  conquered,  the  war  was  not  ended  in 
Europe.  In  order  to  employ  the  English  troops  nearer  home,  the 
French  had  attacked  Hanover.  George  sought  help  from  Austria, 
but  in  vain.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  was  King  George's 
only  ally,  and  ho  himself  was  so  surrounded  by  enemies  that,  though 
George  did  what  he  could  to  help  him,  it  is  surprising  he  was  not 
overpowered.  But  he  defended  himself  with  the  greatest  valour 
and  skill,  and  beat  each  of  his  enemies  in  turn.  However,  after  five 
years'  continual  fighting,  it  seeq^ed  at  last  as  if  the  brave  Prussians 
must  be  quite  conquered.  But  just  at  this  time  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  one  of  Frederick's  greatest  enemies,  died,  and,  as  you  will  hear 
immediately,  this  caused  so  great  a  change  that  he  was  able  at  length 
to  conclude  the  war  triumphantly.  Frederick  raised  Prussia  to  more 
power  than  that  country  had  ever  known,  and  from  his  time  it  has 
been  counted  one  of  the  great  and  powerful  countries  of  Europe. 

Frederick  was  a  great  general,  but  he  was  not  a  good  man.  He 
was  an  infidel,  and  therefore  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  his  un- 
feeling disposition.  Still  he  is  to  be  pitied,  for  his  father  had  never 
treated  him  kindly,  and  perhaps  this  had  soured  his  temper.  The 
efiect  was,  that  though  his  country  owed  him  much,  and  though  his 
laws  were  wise  and  his  arms  successful,  yet  few  loved  him.    He  was 
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admired,  howeTer,  for  his  great  talent  in  war,  and  this  admiration 
saved  him  when  his  armies  could  not  do  so.  The  young  Czar  of 
Bossia,  Peter  III.,  who  had  succeeded  his  aimt  Elizabeth  in  1762, 
immediately  on  coming  to  the  throne  restored  all  that  Bussia  had 
taken  from  him  as  a  tribute  to  his  bravery.  It  was  by  this  means 
that  Frederick  was  able  to  close  the  war  with  Austria  so  much  more 
to  the  advantage  of  Prussia  than  he  could  otherwise  have  done.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederick  William  II.,  who,  with  his 
son,  Frederick  William  HE.,  saw  the  horrors  and  conquests  of  the 
French  Bevolution. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  was  not  ended  when  George  11.  died  in 
1760.  His  talented  Minister,  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  young  king,  George  HI.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  war  Spain  jomed  France  against  England ;  but  the  Spaniards 
were  beaten  almost  everywhere,  and  were  glad  to  make  peace.  When 
at  last  the  war  was  over,  the  English  had  obtained,  besides  Canada, 
several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  French.  The  Canadians  soon  attached  themselves  to  their  new 
masters,  and  in  the  wars  between  the  English  and  the  United  States 
they  fought  bravely  for  George  HI.  against  the  Americans. 

George  III.  was  grandson  to  George  II.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had 
died  in  1751,  and  George  HI.  was  his  son.  He  was  only  twenty- 
two  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  had  lived  much  in  private  with 
his  widowed  mother,  and  therefore  had  not  such  courtly  manners  as 
he  might  have  had  if  he  had  mixed  more  in  society.  But  he  had 
something  which  teaches  better  than  the  world  can  how  to  be  polite 
and  courteous  to  all :  I  mean  true  religion.  He  feared  God,  and 
therefore  his  heart  was  full  of  desires  for  the  welfiEire  of  his  subjects. 
No  politeness  is  worth  having  if  it  does  not  come  from  kind  feelings 
in  the  heart,  and  the  world's  pretended  politeness  is  only  a  poor 
imitation  of  the  real  Christian  courtesy  which  the  Bible  teaches. 
George  lU.,  of  course,  made  mistakes  in  judgment,  and  he  had  a 
firmness  of  character  which  sometimes  seemed  too  much  like  obstinacy. 
But  we  never  read  of  one  unfeeling  action,  or  one  instance  of  deceit ; 
nor  do  we  find  him,  during  his  long  reign,  acting  even  once  against 
his  conscience,  because  he  fancied  he  might  gain  his  ends  by  a  step 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  He  took  the  Bible  for  his  own  rule, 
and  tried  in  every  way  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  it  among  his  sub- 
jects. **  I  hope,'*  said  this  good  king,  **  that  before  I  die  every  poor 
child  in  England  will  have  a  Bible,  and  know  how  to  read  it." 
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Geoigo  mm  manied  to  an  ezoeUent  German  princess,  named 
Charlotte,  to  wbom  he  was  macfa  attaehed,  and  with  her  and  his 
muneroas  sons  and  danghters  he  long  enjoyed  mnoh  happiness  in  his 
oim  home.  Bnt,  helbre  we  go  on  with  the  history  of  Engknd,  we 
must  go  a  little  into  the  history  of  some  nations  we  have  not  lately 
noticed. 


CHAPTER  n. 

mSTOBT   OF  THE   OTHEB   COUMTBIES   OF  EUROPE,   TO  THE 

FBENCH   RETOLUTION. 

Section  1. 
It  is  some  time  since  we  heard  anything  of  Italy.     The  States  of 
Italy  were  nearly  always  at  war,  either  with  each  other  or  with  some 
other  codntry. 

The  Duchy  of  Milan,  yon  remember,  had  long  been  contended  for 
by  France  and  Germany ;  but  Charles  V.  succeeded  in  making  it  his 
own,  and  leaving  it  to  his  son,  Phillip  II.  of  Spain.  It  continued  to 
belong  to  Spain  until  the  Spanish  crown  was  given  to  a  French 
prince,  and  then  it  was  claimed  by  Austria.  After  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  whole  of  Lombardy  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria, 
and  Milan  was  the  capital  of  Austria's  large  Italian  dominions.  From 
that  time  Lombardy  belonged  to  Austria,  except  when  Napoleon 
oyerran  Italy,  until  Victor  Emmanuel  became  King  of  united  Italy. 

Yenice  had  proved  stronger  than  her  rival  Genoa,  and  long 
retained,  despite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Turks,  several  of  the  most 
important  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  though  her  trade  in  that  sea 
was  greatly  injured  by  the  discovery  of  a  way  to  India  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  people  of  Genoa  could  seldom  agree  with  each 
other,  and  the  quarrels  among  its  own  citizens  greatly  weakened  it. 
After  that  long  struggle  for  180  years  with  Venice,  which  ended  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Venetians,  Genoa  was  by  turns  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Milan,  France,  or  Spain.  But  it  was  too  powerful  to  remain 
under  either  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  yet  too  divided  in  its 
own  counsels  to  govern  itself.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
Genoa  became  almost  a  dependency  on  that  country,  and  then  again 
became  free.  Like  the  rest  of  Italy,  it  was  overrun  by  the  French  in 
the  wars  of  Napoleon. 

Tuscany  continued  to  flourish  under  its  Grand]  Dukes,  but  when 
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the  last  of  the  family  of  Medicis  came  to  the  throne  it  was  a  question 
who  ought  to  succeed  at  his  death.  Don  Carlos,  of  Spain,  claimed 
the  Duchy,  because  his  mother  was  the  nearest  rdative.  But  the 
wars  of  Europe  soon  changed  affairs  in  Tuscany ;  and  Francis,  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  was  promised  the  Archduchy  of  Tuscany,  and  the  Duchy 
of  Lorraine  was  given  to  Stanislaus,  that  great  friend  of  Charles  XII., 
on  condition  that  he  should  resign  all  pretensions  to  Poland.  Louis 
XY.  had  married  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  and  at  the  death  of 
Stanislaus,  Lorraine  went  to  the  King  of  France.  The  new  Duke  of 
Tuscany  was  married  to  Maria  Theresa,  and  became,  as  we  read 
before.  Emperor  of  Germany  as  Francis  I.  Thus  Tuscany  was 
united  to  Austria,  and  was  almost  always  closely  allied  with  it  until 
the  union  of  Italy  under  one  king. 

Then  there  are  the  States  of  the  Church,  over  which  the  Pope 
rules ;  a  few  smaller  duchies  which  may  be  considered  almost 
entirely  under  Austrian  influence;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  we  left  in  1606,  united  with  Spain.  In  1647  the  people  of 
Naples  rose  against  the  Spanish  Governor,  and,  headed  by 
Masaniello,  a  fisherman,  they  put  the  principal  Spaniards  to  death, 
and  destroyed  much  property.  The  Governor,  or  Viceroy,  with  the 
help  of  the  Archbishop,  at  length  persuaded  Masaniello  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  them,  upon  condition  of  being  appointed  Captain- 
General.  He  commenced  his  rule  with  justice  and  decision,  but  he 
lived  only  a  few  days.  It  is  supposed  some  poisonous  drugs  were 
given  him,  for  he  became  mad,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  manage- 
ment or  orders  of  the  Viceroy.  But  the  tumults  of  the  people  con- 
tinued, and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome,  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Neapolitans  with  a  body  of  Frenchmen. 
They  were  at  first  successful,  and  the  Neapolitans  formally  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  Spain.  But  a  new  Spanish  Viceroy  was  sent 
against  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  made  him  prisoner,  and  completely 
routed  his  troops.  From  that  time  to  the  War  of  Succession,  Naples 
belonged  to  Spain.  But  when  that  war  began,  and  the  French  and 
German  princes  were  fighting  for  the  Spanish  throne,  the  German 
Prince,  being  the  most  powerful  in  Italy,  was  able  to  retain  the  Two 
Sicilies  till  1784,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Spanish  Prince  Don 
Carlos,  who  had  claimed  Tuscany,  should  have  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  which  the  King  of  Spain  declared  independent  Its 
kings,  however,  were  always  connected  with  the  reigning  family  of 
Spain  until  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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Philip  y.  of  Spain  died  in  1744,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand 
YI.,  who  endei^Toared  to  restore  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  to 
revive  trade.  He  was  sncceeded  by  Charles  III.,  who  joined  France 
in  helping  the  Americans  to  obtain  their  independence ;  for  he  was 
jealous  of  the  success  of  the  English  in  Canada,  and  was  glad  they 
should  be  defeated.  But  you  will  read  of  this  war  a  little  fiarther  on. 
His  son,  Charles  IV.,  came  to  the  throne  the  very  year  the  Bevoln- 
tion  in  France  began. 

The  Dukes  of  Savoy  were  engaged  in  most  of  the  wars  in  Europe, 
especially  if  they  referred  to  Italy.  In  1713  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
seized  on  Sicily  and  retained  it  until  1720,  when  he  exchanged  it 
for  Sardinia,  and  took  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia.  This  first  King 
of  Sardinia  was  cousin  to  Prince  Eugene.  His  name  was  Victor 
Amadeus.  The  Dukes  of  Savoy  were  a  warlike  race,  and  had  not 
their  names  been  so  associated  with  persecution  we  should  have 
honoured  them. 

In  1686  they  commenced  the  last  great  persecution  of  the  Wal* 
denses  by  a  law  which  forbade  their  mode  of  worship  and  was 
intended  to  force  them  into  the  Church  of  Home.  James  U.  was 
then  reigning  in  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  did  not  fear  any 
qiposition  from  him.  The  Waldensians  retired  to  their  strongholds 
among  the  mountains,  but  these  were  entered  by  force  or  treachery, 
ind  11,000  were  made  prisoners.  They  were  thrown  into  gaols,  and 
fed  for  months  on  bread  and  water.  Eight  thousand  died  in  these 
crowded  gaols.  Then  the  Duke  commanded  the  8,000  yet  alive  to  be 
marched  over  the  Alps,  from  Turin  to  Geneva,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
sickly,  feeble,  and  half-starved  as  they  were,  and  made  it  death  for 
them  to  return.  Many  died  on  the  journey.  Bather  more  than 
three  years  after,  a  little  band  of  800  or  900  found  their  way  back 
to  their  dear  native  valleys.  Their  enemies  opposed  their  return, 
but  their  pastor,  Henri  Amaud,  lod  them  on  to  battle,  and  they  were 
victorious,  and  established  themselves  once  more  in  their  ancient 
homes.  There  has  never  been  so  violent  a  persecution  against  the 
Waldenses  since  that  time,  though  in  1704  we  find  Queen  Anne  of 
England  interfering  for  their  relief.  But  they  did  not  obtain  liberty 
to  worship  in  their  own  scriptural  manner  till  1848.  These  Walden- 
sians have  never  fallen  from  their  faith,  which  can  be  said  of  no  other 
Christian  Church;  but  the  descendants  of  those  who  remained  at 
Geneva  grew  careless  and  cold.  * 
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SSCTION  2. 

I  have  litiJe  more  to  tell  yon  about  Russia.  It  grew  in  power  and 
increased  in  size,  bat  beoame  neither  better  nor  wiser.  Even  the 
amnsements  of  the  great  and  noble  showed  that  they  were  almost 
'  ehildren  in  their  tastes  and  habits.  The  Empress  Anne»  for  instance, 
built  a  palace  of  ice.  You  often  make  snow-honses,  but  your  houses 
soon  melt.  Russia  is  much  colder,  and  Anne's  house  lasted  nearly 
eighteen  months  before  it  melted  away.  It  was  very  beautiful  when 
the  lights  within  made  it  shine  with  a  thousand  colours.  But  as  not 
only  the  walls  and  doors,  but  the  beds,  sofas,  &c.,  were  made  of  ice, 
it  was  more  pleasant  to  look  at  than  it  would  have  been  to  live  in. 
The  first  summer  after  it  was  built  was  rather  cold  and  short,  and 
Anne  had  it  repaired  in  the  autumn ;  but  the  second  summer  was 
vezy  warm,  and  Anne's  beautiful  palace  melted  into  water  again. 

Elizabeth,  who  reigned  next,  and  who  first  employed  spies,  was 
succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  III.,  who  tried  to  make  his  people 
more  free  and  happy.  But  they  had  been  too  ill-educated  to  under- 
stand how  to  use  their  liberty,  and  in  1764  his  own  wife  Catharine 
joined  in  a  rebellion  against  him.  They  dethroned  him,  and  made 
her  their  empress.  Peter  was  murdered  soon  after.  A  reign  tbns 
commenced  was  not  likely  to  end  well.  Peter  had  not  been  a  good 
husband;  but  that  does  not  excuse  his  wife.  His  subjects  had  found 
him  a  kind  master,  but  they  did  not  understand  him.  They  were 
like  animals,  used  to  severity,  and  they  thought  indulgence  a  proof 
of  weakness.  Peter  was  not  wise  to  begin  to  free  the  people  before 
he  had  taught  them  how  to  use  their  freedom.  If  he  had  given  them 
the  means  of  instruction,  and  made  freedom  the  reward  of  good 
conduct  and  education,  and  had  set  them  a  good  example  himself, 
he  might  have  ruled  long  over  an  increasingly  happy  people. 
Catharine  II.  had  much  talent,  but  she  was  a  veiy  wicked  woman. 
She  reigned  till  1796,  and  it  was  during  her  reign  that  Poland  was 
so  unjustly  dismembered. 

You  know  how  this  unfortunate  kingdom  had  been  injured  during 
the  wars  of  Charles  XII.,  and  that  after  his  defeat  at  Pnltowa 
Augustus  was  restored  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  But  it  is  doubtfol  if 
he  would  have  been  chosen  had  the  Poles  been  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  right  of  election  without  any  interference  from 
Bnsoa.  However,  he  reigned  tran^illy  for  thirty  years.  After  bis 
death,  Staflislaus  hoped  to  have  been  chosen  king,  but  Russia  a^ain 
interfered,  and  raised  the  son  of  Augustus  to  the  throne,  and  when 
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lie  died  StaoislAiu  Angastoa  ma  made  king ;  bat  eommotioiis 
Mowed,  the  exttes  were  fiill  of  Bassianflt  the  Poles  folt  their  inde- 
pendence was  gone,  bat  were  too  brave  to  fobmit  tamely.  Their 
king  wanted  the  energy  and  decision  needed  at  sach  a  period,  and 
in  1792  Joseph  11.  of  Germany,  Catharine  11.  of  Bassia,  and  Frede- 
ziek  William  U.  of  Pnissia,  took  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom  eaeh 
to  himself,  leaving  only  a  little  distriet  ronnd  Cracow  to  the  onforta- 
sate  king.  Not  one  of  the  conntries  of  Earope  interfered  to  prevent 
tins  shamefol  robbery.  Indeed,  it  began  twenty  years  earlier,  for 
even  then  whole  districts  were  taken  from  Poland  by  Bassia,  Aastria, 
snd  Prossia.  The  Poles  straggled  to  regain  their  freedom  in  1798, 
and  again  in  1794,  bat  they  were  totally  sobdaed,  and  their  king 
wis  informed,  in  1795  that  it  was  not  expedient  that  Poland  shoald 
have  a  distinct  government ;  and  he  retired  into  private  life.  Sinee' 
ihesD.  the  rale  of  Bossia  has  been  very  severe  over  Poland,  and  the 
Poles  have  made  many  ansnccessfal  efforts  against  it.  The  greatest 
was  in  1880,  and  Nicholas,  the  Bassian  Emperor,  made  a  dreadfol 
example  of  the  patriots — ^whom  he  called  rebels.  Some  of  the  Polish 
nobles,  accustomed  to  the  compsratively  warm  climate  of  their  own 
land,  were  banished  to  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia.  Others  were 
made  to  serve  as  common  soldiers  in  the  Emperor's  army.  Indeed, 
those  who  died  for  their  coontry  seemed  the  least  to  be  pitied.  The 
last  effort  for  liberty  was  made  in  1864,  bat  it  ended  in  the  same 
manner. 

But  we  mast  tarn  from  oppressed  Poland  to  the  oppressor, 
Bossia.  The  wicked  Catharine  II.  died  in  1796,  and  was  sacceeded 
by  her  son  Paul,  who  was  reigning  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Bevdation,  and  with  his  extraordinary  general,  Sawarrow,  at 
first  opposed  the  French  and  then  helped  them,  and  began  a  war 
with  England.  Paal  was  murdered  by  his  subjects,  who  thought  him 
mad,  and  indeed,  his  fickleness  and  tyranny  gave  reason  for  the 
sui^ieion.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1801,  by  his  son  Alexander,  who 
was  an  important  person  in  the  wars  which  followed  the  French 

Bevolotion. 

SxcnoN  3. 

Ton  have  read  much  of  the  reign  of  Lonis  XY.  in  the  histories  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  of  Canada,  &c.  You  remember  he  was  only 
fire  yean  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  bebg  great  grandson  of 
Lonis  XIY.,  and  that  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  late  King's 
nephew,  was  made  Begent.    The  people  did  not  at  all  like  their 
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governor.  Howeyer,  he  died  when  the  King  was  abont  thirteen. 
Daring  his  regency  there  was  a  dreadfal  plague  at  Marseilles,  which 
destroyed  nearly  half  the  inhabitants.  The  kind  Bishop  of 
Marseilles  exerted  himself  night  and  day  among  the  sick  and  dying, 
and  yon  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  snrrived  the  danger  to  which  he 
had  so  benevolently  exposed  himself.  His  name  was  Belzunce. 
After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
a  grandson  of  the  Great  Gonde,  became  governor  of  the  kingdom, 
but  the  king  early  took  the  power  into  his  own  hands.  His  most 
celebrated  minister  was  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  ruled  well  in  peace, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  make  war.  As  for  Louis  XY.,  he  was  so 
ill-educated,  and  so  inferior  in  ability,  that  he  could  not  govern  well ; 
besides  he  was  given  up  to  his  own  wicked  pleasures,  and  was  totally 
regardless  of  anything  else.  Especially  after  the  death  of  Flenry 
eveiything  went  wrong — ^the  people  were  discontented,  and  the  clergy 
most  turbulent  and  seditious.  The  continual  wars  in  which  he  was 
engaged  brought  him  no  glory,  and  he  lost  much  more  than  he 
gained  by  them. 

The  only  conquest  he  retained  was  that  of  Corsica,  in  1768 ;  it 
brought  disgrace  upon  him,  for  he  had  no  right  to  the  island.  The 
Corsicans  had  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  Pascal  Paoli,  a 
native  of  Corsica,  and  defended  themselves  with  the  utmost  bravery. 
But  after  a  spirited  resistance,  Paoli  was  obliged  to  yield  to  force 
aad  retired  to  England.  During  the  wars  which  followed  the  French 
Berolution  Paoli  returned  to  Corsica.  But  the  French  were  too 
powerful  for  him,  and  he  placed  his  island  under  the  protection 
of  the*  English.  However,  England  had  too  much  on  her  hands,  and 
could  give  Paoli  very  little  aid  at  that  time.  Corsica  was  again  given 
np  to  the  French  in  1796.  Paoli  died  in  England  many  years  after, 
greatly  honoured  and  respected. 

In  Louis  XV.*s  reign  a  body  of  men,  learned  in  this  world*8 
philosophy,  but  ignorant  of  true  and  sacred  wisdom,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  unhappy  work  of  trying  to  make  their  countrymen 
disbelieve  the  Holy  Bible.  Their  books  spread  into  other  countries, 
particularly  into  England ;  but  in  England  they  were  met  by  Gospel 
truth,  which  in  France  had  been  destroyed  as  far  as  possible  by 
Louis  XIV.  Louis  XY.  had  gone  still  farther.  Finding  the  Romish 
clergy  so  unruly,  he  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to 
their  influence  in  the  countiy,  and  thus,  without  giving  his  people  a 
purer  &ith,  be  had  done  all  that  in  him  lay  to  weaken  the  foioe  of 
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tiie  onlj  religum  the  people  knew.  Thus  he  opened  the  way  for  the 
spread  of  the  infidelity  taaght  by  those  fidae  philosopherBy  and  the 
clergy  themeelfee  wexe  8o  eozrnpt  and  wicked  that  the  people  had 
losfc  all  zespeet  for  them.  Nor  had  they  at  that  time  any  men  of 
talent  among  them,  as  in  the  reign  of  Loais  XIV.»  which  might 
make  them  admired,  even  when  it  was  impossible  to  respect 
them. 

Loois  XY.  was  one  of  the  worst  kings  that  OYer  reigned  in  France , 
and  his  nobles  followed  his  wicked  example.  By  these  means 
those  in  anthoritj  were  rendered  hatefal  to  the  people,  and  the 
result  of  all  this  was  the  horrors  of  the  French  Reyolntion.  The 
two  leaders  in  infidelity,  Voltaire  and  Bonssean,  died  before  it  broke 
oat  OTer  their  coontry,  which  had  gained  nothing  by  them  bnt  sin 
and  misery. 

Lonis  XY.  died  in  1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  unfortunate 
grandson,  Louis  XYI.,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THS  WAB  BETWKEN   THE  AMERICAN   COLONIES  AND    ENGLAND. 

SsenoM  1. 
Ws  haYO  now  to  read  of  a  very  painful  struggle,  almost  a  civil 
war,  between  England  and  her  American  colonies.  It  was  so  far 
a  civil  war,  that  in  some  cases  father  was  opposed  to  son,  and 
brother  to  brother,  and  in  every  case  we  seemed  to  feel  as  if  our 
enemies  were  our  fellow- conntrymen. 

In  1773  England  laid  a  tax  on  her  colonists,  who  were  growing 
rich  in  their  new  homes.  The  Americans  objected  to  this,  and 
appointed  a  Congress,  or  Parliament,  to  settle  what  had  better 
be  done.  The  English  Government  were  not  inclined  to  yield, 
though  they  tried  to  sooth  the  Americans,  for  they  still  thonght  the 
colonists  ought  to  pay  taxes.  The  English  never  expected  that  the 
Americans  would  rebel,  and  separate  from  the  mother  country ;  it 
seemed  such  an  nnnatural  proceedmg. 

But  the  next  year  the  war  began,  and  lasted  for  seven  or  eight 
years.  The  Canadians  sided  heartily  with  the  English ;  and  the  Red 
Indians  often  joined  in  the  war ;  but,  whether  as  friends  or  foes,  thoy 
proved  very  troublesome,  and  very  terrible,  because  of  their  wild  and 
lavage  character.     For  some  timo  the  English  had  the  advantage, 
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but,  in  1777,  General  Gates,  at  the  head  of  the  American  troops, 
snrronnded  an  English  army  nnder  General  Borgoyne,  and  obliged 
them  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners.  When  the  French  heard 
this,  they  thoaght  the  time  was  come  to  avenge  themselves  for  the 
loss  of  Canada,  and  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and 
sent  an  army  to  their  assistance. 

Lonis  XVI.  objected  to  this  as  nngenerons  and  wrong,  bnt  the 
French  were  determined,  and  sent  ont  the  army.  Louis  ought  to 
have  stood  firm,  but  though  he  was  an  amiable  and  gentle  monarch, 
who  desired  the  good  of  his  people,  he  had  no  determination  of 
character.  Had  he  been  able  to  influence  his  subjects  against  this 
war,  it  would  have  saved  his  country  many  disasters  and  spared  him- 
self the  disgrace  of  helping  the  foes  of  a  neighbour  with  whom  he  was 
then  at  peace. 

The  American  General  at  that  time  was  that  brave  and  excellent 
man,  George  Washington,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  conquest  of 
Canada;  and  Lord  Comwallis  was  sent  against  him,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  best  of  all  our  generals.  But  the  war  had  become 
unequal,  and  Comwallis  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Americans. 
Still  the  English  continued  the  contest,  though  Spain  and  Holland 
had  joined  France  against  England,  while  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  showed  themselves  foes  rather  than  friends. 

Besides  the  anxieties  about  the  war  in  America,  there  were  riots  in 
England  in  1780,  occasioned  by  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  Protestant 
religion  was  in  danger,  because  Parliament  had  proposed  to  repeal 
some  of  the  laws  against  the  Bomanists.  The  rioters  burned  several 
Popish  chapels  and  other  buildings,  broke  open  several  prisons,  and, 
though  they  did  not  kill  a  single  person,  they  did  much  mischief. 
They  were  headed  by  a  foolish  young  nobleman  named  Lord  George 
Gordon,  and  the  authorities  seemed  afraid  to  use  active  measures 
against  them.  What  would  have  been  the  consequence  cannot  be 
told,  had  not  the  king,  finding  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  stay 
the  tumult,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  riots  rebellion,  and 
then  ordered  the  soldiers  to  disperse  the  people  immediately  by  fonse, 
if  they  continued  their  tumultuous  conduct.  The  rioters  were  quickly 
subdued,  and  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  decided  conduct  of  the 
king  on  this  occasion,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  use  extreme  measures 
with  the  guilty  few,  and  thus  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  greater  evils 
to  the  nation,  however  painful  to  his  own  kindly  feelings.  You  will 
see  a  great  contrast  to  this  when  we  read  the  histoiy  of  Lonis  XVl^ 
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irilo,  from  sinfal  lenity  to  the  wicked,  neglected  to  protect  the  well- 
condacted ;  and  thcs  rebellion  went  on  nnchecked  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  thonsands  of  innocent  persons  suffered  death. 

Sbction  2. 
We  mast  now  return  to  the  war,  which  was  not  confined  to  America ; 
for,  after  the  European  nations  had  joined  in  it,  the  fleets  of  the  different 
countries  had  many  hostile  encounters,  and  England  maintained  her 
fluperiority  by  sea. 

The  Spaniards  had  always  been  desirous  to  recover  Gibraltar,  and 
in  1780  they  made  a  very  fierce  attack  on  it,  but  found  it  too  strong 
for  them.  However,  they  continued  to  besiege  it  for  two  years,  and 
on  September  18,  1782,  they  endoaToured  to  take  it  by  storm.  It 
was  a  tremendous  conflict,  and  lasted  the  whole  day.  Towards  night 
'  many  of  the  Spanish  ships'  took  fire,  and  thoy  were  obliged  to  give 
up  the  attack.  The  battle  was  over,  and  the  English  needed  rest, 
but  they  looked  out  on  the  burning  ships,  and  heard  the  shrieks  of 
their  enemies,  who  had  no  way  of  escape,  and  they  could  not  leave 
them  to  perish.  With  much  danger  and  difficulty,  they  went  out 
among  the  burning  vessels,  and  saved  many  lives.  The  Spaniards 
then  surrounded  Gibraltar,  hoping  to  starve  the  garrison  into  a 
surrender  ;  but  an  English  fleet,  under  Lord  Howe,  was  sent 
immediately  against  the  Spanish  besiegers,  and  they  did  not  choose 
to  risk  another  battle  with  the  English,  but  sailed  away  before  they 
were  attacked. 

The  American  war  was  concluded  the  next  year ;  and  the  colonies 
were  acknowledged  free  and  independent,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  General  Washington  became  their  first 
President,  or  ruler,  and  every  Stai^  was  considered  at  liberty  to  make 
laws  for  itself,  while  the  different  States  are  united  together  by  their 
Congress,  much  as  the  Grecian  cities  were  by  their  Amphictyonic 
Coonctl.  The  President  of  the  Republic  governs  only  for  four  years, 
unless  he  be  re-elected. 

The  loss  of  these  colonies  was  a  great  mortification  to  the  English, 
and  also  to  the  King  and  his  faithful  Minister,  Lord  Chatham,  who 
had  risen  from  his  dying  bed  to  warn  the  Parliament  of  the  need 
of  greater  exertions  if  they  meant  to  conquer.  A  general  peaoe 
iblkmed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  lU.,  there  was  a  frequent 
change  of  Ministers ;  but  in  1788,  Mr.  Pitt,  second  son  of  Lord 
Chatham,  was  made  Prime  Minielet,  and,  with  one  short  exception, 
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he  continaed  to  manage  public  afiairs  for  twenty-two  yean.    He  died 
in  1806. 

Bat  a  great  trouble  was  coming  upon  England.  In  1788  the 
King  was  attacked  by  an  illness,  which  for  some  months  depriTed 
him  of  his  senses.  However,  before  the  Parliament  had  decided  how 
the  kingdom  should  be  goyemed,  the  King  recovered.  The  first  use 
he  made  of  his  returning  strength  and  mental  health  was  to  go 
publicly  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  thanks  to  God ;  and  if  he  had 
needed  any  proof  of  the  love  of  his  subjects,  he  would  have  found  it 
in  the  joyful  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people  greeted  him  on  that 
day.  He  was  advised,  however,  to  avoid  fatigue,  and  therefore 
allowed  himself  more  time  with  his  excellent  wife  and  large  family 
of  children,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  He  used  often  to  walk  alone, 
especially  in  the  early  morning,  when  he  would  enter  into  conversation 
with  those  he  met,  advising,  instructing,  or  reproving  them,  and  often 
relieving  cases  of  distress. 

Little  more  of  importance  took  place,  which  we  need  read  about, 
before  we  learn  the  terrible  history  of  the  French  Revolution, — except 
in  India.  And  now  you  shall  hear  the  story  of  our  great  Indian 
empire  ;  for  about  the  time  that  England  lost  the  United  States  she 
obtained  large  possessions  in  India  instead. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF   INDIA   AND   P£RSU. 

Bectiom  1. 
We  have  read  that  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation  a  new  Mogol 
Empire  began  under  Sultan  Baber,  and  that  he  and  his  descendants 
were  the  Emperors  of  India,  and  were  called  the  Great  Moguls. 
You  remember,  too,  the  flourishing  trade  which  Portugal  establiahed 
with  India. 

But  when  Portugal  fell  under  the  power  of  Spain  in  1580,  her 
Indian  possessions  were  neglected.  For  the  Portaguese  hated  their 
Spanish  masters,  and  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  cared  little  for  the 
welfare  of  his  new  subjects.  In  1694  he  made  a  law  that  the  Dutch 
should  not  be  permitted  to  trade  with  any  of  his  subjects,  beeaaso 
Holland  had  revolted  from  him.  This  law  did  great  harm  to  the 
trade  of  Holland,  but  it  did  more  harm  to  that  of  Portugal.  For  tha 
Dutch  used  to  come  to  Lisbon  to  buy  the  goods  which  the  Portuguese 
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brought  from  India,  in  order  to  trade  with  them  to  other  eonntries. 
Satisfied  with  this,  they  never  seemed  to  think  of  tradmg  direct  with 
India  for  themaelyes.  But  when  they  were  forbidden  to  come  to 
Lisbon,  they  fitted  out  a  little  fleet  and  sent  it  to  the  East  India 
islands,  where  they  established  factories,  and  obtamed  spices  and 
other  Indian  productions,  and  entered  into  treaties  with  scYeral  of  the 
fOTereigns  of  India.  Their  first  attempt  waa  made  in  1697  ;  and  in 
1602  they  formed  a  anion  for  trade,  which  was  called  the  Datch  East 
India  Company.  This  Company  had  great  privileges  ;  they  might 
make  war  and  peace  wiUi  the  Indian  princes,  bnild  strong 
foitifications,  choose  their  governors  and  officers,  and  administer 
justice  according  to  their  own  laws.  The  Portuguese  were  ex- 
ceedingly grieved,  especially  as  they  could  get  no  help  firom  Spain. 
However,  they  attacked  the  Dutch  in  India,  and  a  furious  war  began, 
vhieh  lasted  many  years,  and  was  generally  in  favour  of  Holland. 
In  order  to  do  more  harm  to  their  enemies,  the  Dutch  also  attacked 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominions  in  America.  They  would  pro- 
bably soon  have  had  all  the  Indian  trade  in  their  hands  had  not  a 
Dew  rival  arisen. 

This  rival  was  En^nd,  which  had  begun  to  trade  with  India 
tome  little  time  before.  The  humble  way  in  which  she  commenced 
this  commerce  contrasts  greatly  with  the  power  she  afterwards 
acquired  and  still  exercises.  The  early  traders  had  many  difficulties 
and  many  opponents.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that 
a  number  of  merchants  asked  and  obtained  her  licence  to  form  an 
English  East  India  Company,  a.d.  1600.  Some  of  the  Indian 
princes  expressed  their  willingness  to  trade  with  the  English  Com- 
pany, but  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  were  very  anxious  to  prevent 
this.  And  when,  in  1612,  the  Mogul  Emperor  gave  permission  to 
the  English  merchants  to  build  a  factory  at  Surat,  a  town  to  the 
north  of  Goa,  on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan,  the  Dutch  did  all 
they  eould  to  prejudice  the  natives,  and  tried  to  make  them  believe 
many  false  and  wicked  reports  of  the  English  merchants.  The  con- 
sequences were  quarrels  and  bloody  wars  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  ships  on  the  coasts  of  India.  After  some  time  a  treaty 
was  made,  and  the  trade  of  India  was  to  be  free  to  both  nations  for 
twenty  years  ;  but  the  Dutch  soon  broke  this  treaty,  and  attacked 
the  unsospicious  English,  and  plundered  their  factories,  cruelly  ill- 
treating  the  workmen.  The  Dutch  were  equally  determined  to  pre- 
vent any  trade  between  England  and  the  East  Indian  islands,  and  in 
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ibis  they  were  quite  Bnccessfnl,  and  certainly  were  the  first  and 
strongest  power  in  India  for  some  time. 

In  1625  the  English  made  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
whi<&h  is  the  eastern  coast  of  India.  The  place  was  found  incon- 
venienty  and  in  1640  the  Hindoo  sovereign  of  Madras  permitted  them 
to  remove  to  that  city.  They  still  kept  up  their  factory  at  Sarat. 
In  1651,  the  English  obtained  permission  from  the  Nabob  of  Bengal 
to  form  a  settlement  near  Calcntta,  in  gratitude  for  the  care  of  a 
dangerous  illness  which  had  been  eJQfected  by  the  skill  of  an 
English  physician.  This  grant  proved  afterwards  the  source  of 
British  power  in  India. 

In  the  meantime  the  Portuguese  had  offended  the  Great  Mogal, 
who  took  from  them  all  their  possessions  near  the  Ganges,  a.d.  1638. 
Spain  sent  no  armies  to  defend  them ;  and  when,  in  1640,  the 
Portuguese  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  it  was  too  late  to  recover 
their  power  in  India.  We  pity  Portugal  at  this  period,  though,  if 
she  had  been  willing  to  share  her  trade  with  other  countries,  she 
might  probably  have  continued  it  to  this  day. 

However,  the  new  sovereign,  John  lY.,  governed  Portugal  with 
much  talent,  but  all  was  neglected  by  his  weak  successor,  Don 
Alonzo,  and  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  resign  the  throne  to  his 
brother,  Don  Pedro  II.,  who  had  a  long  and  peaceful  reign. 
Charles  II.  of  England  married  the  daughter  of  Don  Alonzo,  and 
received  as  her  portion  the  Island  of  Bombay,  which  Charles  made 
over  to  the  East  India  Company.  Thus  Portugal  lost  one  important 
island.  But  she  was  now  to  have  further  improvement  at  home,  for 
the  peacefol  reign  of  Pedro  was  followed  by  the  vigorous  one  of 
John  v.,  who  raised  Portugal  very  considerably  among  the  nations. 
Then  came  Joseph,  in  whose  reign  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, A.D.  1755.^  His  daughter,  Maria  Francis  Isabella,  was 
imbecile  in  mind,  although  bearing  the  name  of  a  queen.  Her  son 
took  charge  of  her  and  of  her  kingdom,  till  at  her  death,  in  1816,  he 
became  king  in  title,  as  he  had  long  been  in  power. 

Sectioic  2. 
Another  nation  had  begun  to  trade  with  India.    In  1664,  a  French 
East  India  Company  made  a  settlement   in  Pondicherry,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast. 

*  On  this  occasion  the  English  Parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand 
poands  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  sent  immediately  shiploads  of  food 
and  clothing,  thus  saving  the  lives  of  many  of  the  starving  Portnguese. 
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One  of  the  most  powerfnl  of  the  Mognl  emperors  began  to  reign 
about  the  same  time.  This  was  Anrangzebe,  and  when  he  had 
sseceeded  in  firmly  placing  himself  on  the  throne,  he  assnmed  the 
pnrad  title  of  "  the  conqueror  of  the  world,"  a.d.  1660.  For  about 
twentj  years  after  this  there  was  more  peace  in  India  than  had  been 
Imown  for  a  long  time.  However,  Aumngzebe  had  not  conquered  all 
tiie  world,  nor  even  the  whole  of  India.  There  was  a  native  race 
called  Mahrattas,  who  lived  to  the  north-west  of  the  Deccan  in  India, 
who  were  growing  so  powerful  that  Aumngzebe,  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  had  to  fight  hard  to  keep  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
princes  of  India.  The  succeeding  Mogul  emperors  were  less  warlike, 
and  the  Mahrattas  made  themselves  masters'  of  Central  India.  In 
the  eourse  of  years  both  parties  were  weakened  by  the  constant  war- 
five,  but  neither  was  conquered. 

When  the  English  East  India  Corapanj  had  been  about  a  century 
in  India,  they  obtained  a  famous  charter  from  the  Great  Mogul,  which 
excused  them  firom  paying  any  taxes  or  duties  on  the  things  they 
traded  in.  This  was  in  1698.  About  ten  years  earlier  they  had  re- 
moved their  chief  seat  of  government  from  Surat  to  Bombay.  They 
placed  another  ruler  at  Madras,  and  in  1707  a  third  at  Calcutta. 
Thus  were  formed  what  are  called  the  three  Presidencies  of  India. 
The  Mognl  empire  was  growing  weaker,  and  speedily  beeoming  less 
able  to  grant  favours  or  even  to  defend  itself. 

To  understand  what  wo  are  now  going  to  read  we  must  go  back  a 
litUe  into  the  history  of  Persia,  which  we  left  under  the  warlike 
Tamerlane.  Tamerlane's  family  reigned  there  for  nearly  100  years, 
but  in  1480  the  Persians  began  to  make  efforts  to  get  free.  After 
fighting  for  their  liberty  nearly  twenty  years,  the  Persians  succeeded 
in  setting  up  a  king  of  their  own  nation ;  his  name  was  Shah  Ismail. 
He  was  sucoeeded  by  Shah  Abbas,  to  whom  our  Queen  Elizabeth 
sent  an  ambassador.  Abbas  would  not  receive  him  ;  he  would  not 
permit  a  Christian  to  live  in  his  Mahometan  dominions.  The  last  of 
these  native  princes  was  Shah  Husseyn,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  just  and  merciful  sovereign,  for  the  Persians  still  speak  of  him  with 
ftifeetion,  and  observe  an  anniversary  in  remembrance  of  him.  But 
this  may  only  arise  firom  contrasting  the  peace  of  his  reign  with  the 
barbarities  which  succeeded. 

Husseyn  was  attacked  by  the  Affghans,  whose  country,  Affghanistan, 
lies  between  Persia  and  Hindostan.  Husseyn  was  conquered  and  de- 
tbroned,  and  Mahmoud,  the  Affghan,  was  made  the  shah,  or  king. 
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The  Affghims  continued  to  rale  in  Persia  for  ten  years,  and  during 

that  time  they  are  said  to  have  put  nearly  a  million  of  Persians  to 

death.    At  last  it  was  plain  to  every  one  that  the  cruel  Mahmoud  was 

mady  and  he  was  murdered.     Husseyn's  son  Thamas  was  still  living, 

and  Nadir  Shah,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Kouli  Khan,  placed 

him  on  the  throne.     This  Nadir  Shah  was  a  native  of  Persia.     He 

had  heen  brought  up  as  a  shepherd,  feeding  and  defending  his  flocks 

on  the  wide  plains  of  western  Asia.    This  employment  produced  bold 

and  hardy  men,  fit  for  warriors  and  conquerors  in  those  savage 

countries,  where  personal  strength  and  courage  were  valued  beyond 

all  other  qualities.     Nadir  Shah  had,  perhaps,  no  other  reason  for 

placing  Thamas  on  the  throne  than  as  a  stepping-stone  for  himself. 

Nadir  Shah  took  Ispahan  from  the  AfTghans  in  1730,  and  resolved  to 

revenge  the  Affghan  massacres  by  destroying  every  Affghan  in  Persia. 

The  country  again  ran  with  blood. 

Some  few  provinces  in  Persia  were  still  claimed  by  the  Turks,  but 

Nadir  attacked  them,  drove  out  the  Turks,  and  was  lord  of  all  the 

country.     Thamas  alone  stood  between  him  and  the  throne,  and  in 

1 786  he  deposed  him.   In  truth,  he  had  never  had  more  than  the  empty 

tiUe  of  king.     Nadir  Shah  continued  his  conquests  till  Afighanistan 

was  also  under  his  rule.     Nadir  and  his  successors  are  often  called 

the  shepherd  kings  of  Persia,  from  the  early  occupation  of  the  first 

of  these  kings. 

SscnoN  8. 

In  the  meantime  the  descendants  of  Aurungzebe  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  and  the  Mahrattas  took  advantage  of  these  disputes,  and 
weakened  them  by  continual  attackf .  Nadir  Shah  was  fighting  with 
the  Affghans,  and  reached  the  boundary  of  Hindostan.  From  thence 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  Delhi,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Mogul 
emperor,  but  without  the  least  intention  of  attacking  his  dominions. 
These  messengers  were  murdered,  and  Nadir  immediately  marched  to 
Delhi,  resolved  to  take  vengeance.  He  entered  the  city  with  little 
difficulty,  and  another  fearful  slaughter  commenced.  This  was  in 
1789 ;  and  this  attack  so  broke  the  Mogul  power  that  in  ten  years 
from  that  time  it  was  really  gone.  The  different  provinces  of  which 
it  was  composed  declared  themselves  independent,  and  perhaps  no 
powerful  empire  ever  came  to  so  sudden  an  end*  The  last  sovereign 
who  called  himself  the  Great  Mogul  was  glad  to  accept  the  ptotee* 
tion  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  and  they  allowed  him  a 
pension,  which  was  continued  to  his  descendants. 
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Nadir  Sbah  became  more  tjraniiieal  every  day,  and  was  at  lengih 
killed  by'fais  own  sabjects.  Ailer  his  death  Persia  was  continually  en- 
gaged in  civil  wars.  Now  and  then  a  chieftain  succeeded  in  mining 
himself  king,  and  then  at  his  death  the  civil  wars  recommenced.  One 
of  Nadir*3  officers  had  united  all  the  Affghans  under  his  authority, 
and  founded  the  kingdom  which  remains  till  the  present  time.  This 
chieftain's  name  was  Ahmed  Shah,  and  he  invaded  Hindostan 
several  times.  In  1760  he  gained  such  a  decisive  battle  over  the 
Mahrattas  at  Paniput,  in  the  very  centre  of  India,  that  they  could 
not  for  some  time  recover  the  blow,  and  the  Hindoos  rejoiced  at 
their  fall.  There  were  more  than  100,000  men  killed  in  this  great 
battle. 

I  must  not  stop  to  tell  you  of  all  the  wars  in  Persia,  Affghanistan, 
and  Hindostan.  Dreadfal  deeds  were  often  committed  in  these  wars,  - 
which  would  be  too  shocking  to  relate.  The  Persians  especially  seemed 
to  invent  the  most  horrible  ways  of  torture.  In  particular  we  read 
continually  of  people's  eyes  being  put  out,  and  could  almost  fancy  we 
kave  gone  back  to  ancient  history.  Instead  of  this,  I  fear  such 
viekedness  has  gono  on  to  the  present  day  in  Persia. 

The  most  important  events  of  Persian  history  within  the  last  fifty 
years  have  been  their  wars  with  Russia,  by  which  they  have  lost 
several  provinces.  Persia  would  perhaps  have  been  quite  conquered, 
had  not  England  interfered  to  make  peace  between  them,  and  since 
then,  A.D.  1828,  Russia  has  had  no  great  war  with  Persia.  The 
present  race  of  kings  began  to  reign  about  forty  years  after  the  death 
of  Nadir  Shah.  Aga  Mahommed,  khan  or  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Persia  called  Kujnrs,  was  the  first  of  this  line  of  kings,  and  Eujur 
kings  still  rule  there.     They  have  made  Teheran  their  capital. 

The  French  held  their  East  India  colonies  for  aboat  100  years. 
While  they  had  the  means  they  generally  took  opposite  sides  to  the 
English  in  assisting  the  native  princes.  In  1744  the  English  and 
Pranoh  began  a  war  with  each  other  for  dominion  in  India;  and 
though  peace  was  made  for  a  time,  the  war  quickly  recommenced. 
In  1756  the  last  struggle  began,  and  yon  may  like  to  be  told  that 
the  French  commander-in-chief.  General  Count  de  Lally,  was  an 
Irishman,  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  Romanists  who  had  left 
Ireland  for  France,  because  he  could  not  submit  to  the  rule  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  skilful  and  brave,  but  the 
EngHsh  commander,  Colonel  Clive,  proved  superior  or  more  success- 
&I,  and  in  1761 ,  Pondicheny,  the  last  place  remaimng  to  France, 
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was  taken  by  the  English,  and  thoa  ended  the  power  of  France  in 
India.  Lally  waa  tried,  and  onjastly  executed,  on  hia  retnm  to 
France. 

Holland  became  subjected  to  France  in  1794,  and  continued  so 
till  1814.  During  this  time  all  her  foreign  power  was  lost,  and  yeiy 
few  settlements  remained  to  her.  By  the  time  she  was  again  free 
England's  dominion  in  Hindostan  had  become  too  great  for  Holland 
to  hope  to  contend  with  it  successfully. 


CHAPTER  V- 

ENGLAND  BECOMES  SUPBEME  IN  INDIA. 

Section  1. 

It  seems  a  most  extraordinary  event  that  a  few  English  merofaanta, 
trading  with  India,  opposed  by  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Eozope, 
as  well  as  Asia,  should  not  only  maintain  their  position,  but  triumph 
over  all  their  enemios,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  put  a  complete  end  to 
their  opposition.  To  understand  how  this  was  accomplished  we  most 
go  back  a  little.  The  beginning  of  their  power  was,  as  we  read 
before,  the  permission  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  to  make  Calcutta  one 
of  their  chief  places  of  residence  iu  1707.  Calcutta  is  in  Bengal,  a 
large  province  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  which  was  governed  by  a 
Viceroy,  or  Nabob,  as  they  called  it  in  India.  When  the  Mogul 
Empire  fell  to  pieces,  the  Nabob  became  independent.  For  a  long 
time  the  sovereigns  of  India  would  not  allow  of  any  strong  walls  or 
bands  of  English-  soldiers  around  the  Company's  settlements^  lest 
they  should  employ  them  against  the  rulers  of  the  country.  But  the 
English  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  raise  a  band  of  soldien  to 
assist  the  Nabob,  and,  taking  advantage  of  this,  they  strengthened 
their  settlements,  and  built  Fort  William,  and  from  that  time  tkair 
territories  and  power  increased. 

The  native  princes  joined  in  the  wars  between  the  Freneh  and 
English  colonies,  and  in  1756,  when  the  last  struggle  between  ihea 
began,  8uraja  Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  being  exceedini^ 
jealous  of  the  power  of  the  English  strangers,  attacked  Fort  WiiUaa, 
and  took  it,  declaring  he  would  drive  the  English  out  of  the  country. 
One  hundred  and  forty-six  English,  who  surrendered  to  him» 
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tfarost  into  %  little  dangeon,  called  the  Black  Hole.  This  prison  was 
aigfateen  feet  long»  and  about  the  same  width.  There  were  onlj  two 
small  grated  windows,  and  these  were  nearly  blocked  up  by  an  oppo- 
site bailding.  Ton  know  India  is  a  Yery  hot  eonntiy,  and  at  the 
time  this  took  place  it  was  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Holwell,  the  gOYemor  of  the  fort,  was  among  the  prisoners,  and  he 
offiared  large  snms  of  money  to  the  gnard  outside,  to  pnt  some  of 
them  into  another  room.  Bat  he  dared  not  moYe  them  without  per- 
mission firom  the  savage  chief,  who  was  asleep,  and  no  one  could 
venture  to  wake  him.  Thus  these  unfortunate  Englishmen  were  left 
to  die  of  suffocation,  and  in  the  morning  only  twenty-three  were  alive. 
Most  of  these  died  afterwards  of  fever.  Mr.  Holwell  was  one  of  the 
hex  that  got  over  that  fearful  night.  It  is  not  clear  that  Suraja 
Dowlah  intended  to  imprison  the  poor  men  in  that  htal  room,  but 
he  showed  himself  perfectly  indifferent  when  told  of  the  con- 
seqpienees. 

The  English  were  indignant  when  they  heard  this  shocking 
aee<rant,  and  Colonel  Glive  immediately  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
BoldierB  to  punish  Suraja  Dowlah.  He  was  not  easily  subdued,  and 
the  war  with  the  French  increased  the  difficulties  of  Glive  ;  but  he 
was  joined  by  a  little  band,  which  had  escaped  from  Fort  William 
before  it  was  taken,  and  Calcutta  was  quickly  recovered.  Then  the 
tyrant,  alarmed  and  indignant,  was  ready  to  make  treaties  of  peace. 
But  it  was  soon  found  his  promises  were  deceitful  and  false,  and 
dive  seems  to  have  met  them  by  the  like  deceit,  as  if  Suraja 
Dowlah's  treachery  could  excuse  his  untruthfulness.  When  all  was 
ready,  Clive  wrote  to  the  Nabob,  reproaching  him  for  the  wrongs  the 
English  had  sustained,  and  informing  him  that  he  was  coming. 
They  met  at  Plassy,  a  town  on  the  Hooghley,  at  some  distance  from 
Calcutta,  in  1757.  Clive  won  a  most  important  victory.  The  Nabob 
was  dethroned,  and  a  new  sovereign  placed  over  Bengal,  who  owed 
his  crown  to  the  English.  Suraja  Dowlah  was  put  to  death  by  his 
rival's  son,  and  Colonel  Clive  was  made  Lord  Clive. 

The  English  had  acquired  much  power,  but  they  exercised  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Nabob,  until  a  Governor-General  was  appointed  for 
India.  The  battle  of  Plassy  took  plaoe  about  eight  years  before  the 
fVsoch  were  defeated  and  Pondicherry  taken. 

Sacnoif  2. 

Fiom  this  time,  for  many  years,  the  English  had  continual  wars 
with  the  natives,  which  always  ended  in  fiivour  of  the  English.    Their 
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dominioDs  increased,  almost  in  spite  of  themselyes  a«  first ;  bat  in 
a  short  time  the  serrants  of  the  East  India  Compsay  grew  so  proud 
and  insolent,  and  nnjast  to  the  natives,  that  the  Company  at  home 
heard  of  it,  and  sent  to  remonstrate  with  them,  bat  it  seems  to  haTe 
been  with  little  effect.  The  company  of  merchants  at  home  were 
poor  and  in  debt,  and  received  little  of  the  profits  of  the  Indian  trade, 
while  their  servants  in  India  grew  rich  in  a  very  short  time.  These 
things  proved  that  there  was  wrong  somewhere,  and  at  length  the 
complaints  on  all  sides  were  so  load  that  the  English  Parliament 
thonght  it  necessary  to  inqaire  into  the  matter. 

In  1778  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  was  sent  oat  to  restore  order  among 
the  colonies  and  natives.  He  was  the  first  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  Calcatta  was  made  the  sapreme  seat  of  government. 
Hastings  arrived  at  a  time  when  great  firmness  and  decision  of 
conduct  was  needed  to  secare  the  possessions  of  the  Company,  and 
to  awe  the  natives.  His  difficnlties  and  his  temptations  were  Teiy 
gi'ent,  and  it  is  almost  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  form  « 
correct  opinion  of  his  conduct.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  great 
cruelty  towards  the  natives,  and  on  his  return  the  Parliament 
thought  it  right  to  put  him  on  his  trial.  The  inquiry  lasted  more 
than  itet^en  years,  and  then  he  was  acquitted  and  a  pension  was 
settled  on  him. 

The  Mahrattas  had  recovered  their  great  defeat  at  Panipat,  and 
resisted  the  power  of  the  English  Company.  The  people  of  Mysore 
were  equally  unwilling  to  submit.  The  wars  with  these  and  other 
natives  of  India  lasted  many  years,  and  are  difficult  to  understand, 
because  the  different  native  tribes  took  opposite  sides,  sometimes 
joining  with  the  English,  sometimes  against  them.  Again  and  again 
were  confederations  formed  to  drive  the  English  out  of  India,  and 
often  the  natives  were  not  subdued  without  great  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  English.  The  most  formidable  of  these  confederations  was 
headed  by  Hyder  Ali,  the  Mahometan  sovereign  of  Mysore,  a  countxy 
in  the  south  of  India.  He  had  proved  his  talent  for  war  against  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  the  English  found  him  no  mean  foe.  They 
had  been  surprised  by  him  at  Trincomalee,  and  he  kept  them  con- 
tinually on  the  alert.  When  the  Mahratta  war  began,  he  had  joined 
his  forces  to  the  confederation,  bat  Hastings  carried  on  the  war  with 
great  spirit,  though  when  he  left  India  it  was  not  condaded.  There 
were  intervals  of  peace,  and  at  one  time  Hyder  Ali  seemed  inclined 
(if  he  had  been  encouraged)  to  come  over  to  the  English.    His  son 
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Ilppoo  WM  as  bxBTe  as  hb  father,  and  it  was  not  till  1788  that  they 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  English. 

In  1786  Lord  Cornwallis  became  the  GoYemor-General  of  India* 
and  won  back  the  laurels  he  hod  lost  in  America.  He  seems  to  have 
goremed  firmly  yet  kindly,  and  to  have  acted  with  skill  and  deter- 
mination. On  his  first  arrival  Tippoo  was  engaged  in  a  cmel  warfare 
in  Malabar,  but  in  1789  he  ventured  to  break  his  league  with  the 
English.  The  Mahrattas,  in  this  war  with  Mysore,  helped  the  Eng* 
lish,  who  entered  the  kingdon  of  Tippoo  Saib  in  1791.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis soon  obliged  him  to  submit  to  terms,  which  deprived  him  of 
half  his  teiTitory,  and  took  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty.  For  some  time  after  this,  Tippoo  remained  quiet  in 
that  portion  of  his  dominions  which  was  left  him,  but  in  1798  he 
ventured  to  break  the  peace.  Lord  Mornington  was  then  Governor- 
General  of  India,  and  his  younger  brother,  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  first  distinguished  himself  in  this 
war.  Tippoo  was  besieged  in  his  capital  city,  Seringapatam,  and 
when  it  was  taken  by  assault,  1799,  Wellesley  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  fortress.  Tippoo  was  killed  in  defending  the  city,  and 
Mysore  was  added  to  the  British  dominions. 

In  another  confederacy  of  the  natives  against  the  English* 
Wellesley,  who  had  been  made  a  general,  showed  equal  skill  and 
conrage ;  and  with  it  all  a  severe  justice  and  strict  discipline  waa 
maintained  among  his  soldiers  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives. 
The  battle  of  Assay e,  gained  by  General  Wellesley  in  1803,  with  a 
Tery  inferior  force,  was  so  decisive,  that  the  native  confederates  never 
recovered  it,  though  they  made  one  last  great  effort  at  Argaum. 
Other  commanders,  especially  Lord  Lake,  were  equally  successful, 
and  large  territories  were  again  added  to  those  already  possessed  by 
the  Company.  Wellesley  returned  to  England  in  1805,  leaving  India 
in  peace,  and  having  made  for  himself  a  great  name  as  a  successful 
eommander. 

The  peace  was  short.  Fresh  attacks,  and  bands  of  armed  robbers, 
ealled  Pindarries,  disturbed  the  country,  and  it  was  suspected  that 
the  Mahrattas  were  friendly  with  them.  To  prove  whether  it  were  so, 
Lford  Hastings,  the  Governor- General  at  that  time,  called  on  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  to  assist  him  in  subduing  the  Pindarries.  The 
treachery  of  many  was  thus  fully  proved,  and  they  were  found  to 
&TOiir  the  robbers  in  an  underhand  way*  The  Nizam,  or  Governor 
of  Hyderabad,  joined  the  union  of  native  power  against  the  English. 

27 
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In  a  few  months  Lords  Hastings  succeeded  in  entirely  sabdaing  this 
confederacy  of  native  tribes.  The  Pindanies  were  annihilated,  and 
the  Mahrattas  and  other  natives  were  never  again  able  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  India.  After  these  victories,  Lord  Hastings  no  longer 
hesitated  to  proclaim  that  the  English  Company  was  independent  and 
supreme  in  India. 

We  mast  own,  with  shame,  that  there  was  considerable  violence 
and  crime  in  the  early  condact  of  the  English  in  India ;  bat  in  the 
end  it  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  country  that  the  rule  of  the 
tyrannical  Moguls  and  the  lawless  Mahrattas  should  be  exchanged 
for  the  far  more  humane  government  of  the  English.  You  will  hear 
by  and  bye  how  it  was  also  made  the  means  of  sending  to  the  poor 
ignorant  people  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

We  have  nothing  now  to  detain  us  from  reading  about  the  fearful 
.scenes  of  the  French  Revolution. 


PAET  xn. 

THE  FRENCH  BEVOLUTION  AND  ITS  CONBBQUBNCES. 

A.D.  1789  TO  A.D.   1815. 


CHAPTER   I, 

BEIGN   OF  LOUIS   XVI. 

Sectiom  1. 

The  long  and  wicked  reigns  of  Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  XV.  greatly 
provoked  their  subjects,  though  these  kings  were  able  to  bear  down 
aU  opposition.  At  the  beginning  of  both  reigns  a  great  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  some  changes,  bat  the  attempts  were  begun  in  a 
wrong  way  and  ended  unsuccessfully.  Louis  XY.  had  been  a  most 
despotic  tyrant  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  had  put  down 
the  power  of  the  clergy  and  the  Parliament,  and  his  will  was  law. 
His  subjects  trembled  before  him  and  hated  him,  and  the  teaching  of 
those  infidels,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  others,  removed  all  fear  of  God 
from  before  their  eyes. 

Things  were  in  this  fearful  state  when  the  young  Louis  XVL  ocme 
to  the  throne,  a.d.  1774.  He  had  married  Marie  Antoinette,  Arch- 
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QnehesB  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa.  She  waft  a  most 
beaatifiil  and  graeefol  woman,  while  Lonis  was  awkward  and  imdig- 
nified  in  his  manner.  She  was  determined  and  wilfal,  and  her  education 
had  been  neglected.  The  king  was  yielding,  even  to  irresolution 
and  weakness,  but  yeiy  well-informed  and  desirous  to  know  his  duties 
to  his  subjects,  and  to  perform  them.  But  though  such  different 
characters,  they  were  greatly  attached  to  each  other,  and  Tory 
benevolent  and  amiable  to  all  around  them.  They  had  four  children  ; 
the  eldest  and  youngest  died  before  the  troubles  of  their  family 
commenced.     The  other  two  shared  in  them  all. 

Ko  doubt  the  American  war  gare  the  first  idea  of  a  republic.  To 
get  rid  of  the  future  possibility  of  such  wicked  kings  as  they  had  had 
seemed  Tery  desirable,  and  the  people  of  France  said,  Why  cannot  we 
be  as  free  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  But  the  French 
knew  nothing  about  self-goTemment.  The  Americans  were  originally 
Englishmen,  accustomed  to  assist  in  making  laws  for  themselves  and 
to  see  those  laws  were  obeyed  ;  therefore  they  were  far  less  likely  to 
£J1  into  those  terrible  mistakes  which  the  French  made.  Indeed, 
the  French  seemed  to  fancy  that  liberty  meant  an  opportunity  of 
doing  all  kinds  of  eril  unchecked  by  any  fear  of  punishment. 

Louis  XVI.  began  his  reign  by  making  several  alterations  in  those 
laws  which  bore  hearily  on  the  people,  and  giring  liberty  of  conscience 
to  the  French  Protestants.     He  invited  the  Parliament  to  meet,  and, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  poor,  proposed  that  the  nobles  and  clergy 
shonld  pay  taxes  towards  the  expenses  of  the  king.     But  the 
Parliament,  instead  of  uniting  with  their  king  in  his  kind  intentions 
towards  his  people,  quarrelled  among  themselves  and  refused  the 
King  the  money  he  needed,  although  they  had  forced  him  into  an  ex- 
pensive war  against  England,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  United 
States — a  war  which  he  was  far  from  approving.     You  remember  the 
Dnko  of  Orleans,  who  was  regent  of  France  when  Louis  XY.  was  too 
young  to  reign.     His  great  grandson  was  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the 
time   of  Lonis  XYI.    It  might  have  been  expected  that,  as  he  was 
Lioixis*s  cousin,  he  would  have  aided  him,  and  have  tried  to  show  the 
people  how  much  their  King  desired  their  good.     But  instead  of  this, 
lie  seems  to  have  set  the  people  against  ^eir  King,  hoping  to  obtain 
power  for  himself.     He  especially  hated  the  Queen,  because  she  had 
expressed  displeasure  at  the  wickedness  of  his  life,  and  he  accused 
ber  of  many  crimes  of  which  she  was  guiltless,  and  exaggerated  her 
faults. 

27* 
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She  certaiiily  gaTO  him  the  opportanity  to  speak  agunst  her. 
She  spent  maeh  money  on  her  amosementsy  whieh  was  particidarly 
wrong  when  the  King  was  disputing  with  his  people  for  supplies  to 
cany  on  the  government.  She  was  also  too  careless  ahont  appear- 
ances ;  she  would  walk  out  in  the  cTenings  among  the  people,  and 
often  amuse  herself  in  other  frivolous  ways.  Perhaps  these  things 
were  not  wrong  in  themselves,  but  when  she  found  they  were  contrary 
to  the  customs  of  the  French  she  ought  to  have  avoided  ''  the  appear- 
ance of  evil/'  for  a  truly  modest  woman  or  girl  will  never  make  her- 
self conspicuous,  unless  her  duty  to  God  should  require  it,  which  is 
very  rarely  the  case.  However,  she  had  none  to  lead  her  to  see 
things  in  the  true  light.  Her  gentle  and  kind  husband  used  no 
authority  or  persuasion,  and  her  two  principal  friends,  the  Princess 
de  Lamballe  and  the  Duchess  de  Polignac,  though  very  amiable  and 
of  excellent  character,  were  no  better  educated  than  herself.  Poor 
Marie  Antionette  is  therefore  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed, 
especially  as  she  was  almost  a  child,  and  her  little  season  of  pleasure 
was  followed  by  the  deepest  sorrows. 

M.  Necker  was  then  the  King's  Prime  Minister.  He  was  not  a 
French  noble,  but  a  Swiss  Protestant.  He  advised  the  King  to  let  the 
House  of  Commons  meet  as  well  as  the  nobles.  The  French  had  had 
no  House  of  Commons  since  1644,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.  They  could  not  be  called  together  during  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  ''  Fronde,"  and  when  that  was  subdued,  Louis  had  no 
desire  that  his  despotic  rule  should  be  interfered  with.  When  the 
Commons  met  they  called  themselves  the  National  Assembly,  and  in- 
vited the  clergy  and  nobles  to  join  them.  Louis  wished  they  should 
do  so,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  preserve  peace.  In  the  meantime  the 
King  sent  his  brother  Charles  to  bring  the  anny  to  Paris,  in  case  any 
insurrection  should  arise.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  many  in  the 
army  were  ready  to  join  in  the  insurrection.  In  1783,  the  King 
thought  it  right  to  dismiss  Necker,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  mis- 
take, for  he  alone  possessed  any  influence  in  the  country.  The 
rebellious  soldiers  immediately  joined  with  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
and  formed  themselves  into  what  they  chose  to  call  the  National 

Quard. 

Sbctzom  2. 

Three  days  after,  on  July  14, 1789,  the  Bevolution  began.  The 
Queen  was  urged  to  escape  to  Germany,  but  she  declared  she  would 
never  leave  her  husband  in  his  distress.     The  first  act  of  the  mob 
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was  to  storm  tlie  Bastile.  The  outward  fortifieations  were  soon 
forced,  bnt  the  eitadel  migfat  have  withstood  any  such  attacks*  This 
Bastile  was  a  State  prison.  In  fonner  reigns  people  had  often  been 
ehat  np  there  most  mg'ostly.  Bnt  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  reign 
of  Lonis  XYI.  Only  soTen  prisoners  were  fonnd  there,  and  these 
were  goilty  and  deserred  punishment.  There  were  also  some  poor 
creatures  who  had  lost  their  senses,  and  who  were  allowed  to  remain, 
because  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  them.  The 
GoTemors  of  the  Bastile  did  not  resist  the  people.  They  did  not 
fear  to  lay  open  their  prison  to  any  one.  They  knew  no  act  of 
cruelty  could  be  proved  against  them,  and,  unwiUing  to  fire  upon  the 
people,  they  surrendered  under  the  promise  of  safety.  The  promise 
was  immediately  broken,  and  the  heads  of  the  (Governors  were  stuck 
on  pikes  and  carried  about  the  city.  The  mob  then  went  to  the  Town 
Hall  and  murdered  the  Judge,  without  the  least  proTocation  beyond 
their  own  bloodthirsty  temper. 

Then  it  was  that  the  King  should  hare  acted  with  energy  and 
^eourage.  But  Louis  did  not  understand  the  duty  of  a  Gbvemor, 
wbich  is  to  punish  eyildoers  and  reward  those  who  do  well.  (1  Pet. 
ii.  14.)  He  was  irresolute  when  he  ought  to  hsTo  been  firm,  and 
in  his  just  horror  of  shedding  blood — ^the  blood  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, he  yielded,  instead  of  showing  these  murderers  that  he  bore  not 
the  sword  in  Tain.  (Bom.  xiii.  4.)  What  would  have  been  the 
result  of  greater  firmness  we  cannot  tell,  but  his  nobles  were  ready  to 
rally  round  him,  and  a  large  army  still  obeyed  him,  and  these  means 
of  saving  his  country  ought  to  have  been  made  use  of.  Instead  of 
this,  the  lawless  and  wicked  were  permitted  unrestrained  to  destroy 
the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  ;  and  surely  some  of  the  guilt  of 
the  blood  of  hundreds  and  thousands  murdered  in  the  next  few 
years  must  rest  on  the  head  of  him  who,  from  weakness  of 
character  and  error  of  judgment,  refused  to  attempt  to  subdue  the 
people. 

The  nobles  left  the  country.  Indeed,  Louis  gave  them  permission 
io  do  so.  He  had  recalled  Necker,  the  people's  favourite,  but  they 
believed  this  to  be  only  the  effect  of  fear.  Yet  personally  Louis 
wras  no  coward.  More  than  once  he  went  fearlessly  among  the  rebels, 
und  his  courageous  gentleness  tamed  the  riotous  assembly  for  the 
moment. 

Xia  Fayette,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  American  war,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  National  Guards,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  continued 
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to  excite  the  eonntiy.  In  a  ehori  time  the  people  began  to  feel  ihat 
they  were  bringing  great  misery  npon  themseWes,  for  all  trade  was 
stopped,  and  the  poor  were  in  danger  of  starration.  The  National 
Assembly  continued  to  sit.  After  making  laws  to  oblige  the  noblea 
and  clergy  to  pay  taxes,  they  decreed  that  the  consent  of  the  King 
was  unnecessary  in  making  laws.  Thus  all  rule  was  in  the  hands  of 
tiie  people. 

All  this  time  Eobespierre,  Mirabeau,  and  other  such  men  who 
could  make  fine  speeches,  went  about  among  the  people,  telling  them 
that  all  the  misery  and  hunger  they  suffered  was  the  fault  of  the  King 
and  Queen.  The  impatient  mob  belieyed  these  tales,  and  a  crowd  of 
furious  men  and  women  went  to  Vei^sailles,  October  6,  1789,  where 
the  royal  family  was  staying  at  that  time.  It  was  yeiy  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Queen,  who  was  the  great  object  of  attack,  had  to 
escape  for  life  from  her  bedroom.  The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  who 
was  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty,  persuaded  some  of  the  National 
Guards  to  assemble  for  the  protection  of  the  Boyal  family, — and  tho 
calm  courage  of  the  Queen,  who  came  out  on  the  balcony  as  soon  as 
the  first  fury  of  the  mob  had  passed  and  showed  herself  to  the  people, 
awed  them  into  quietness.  The  National  Assembly,  too,  when  thej 
found  the  people  determined  that  the  King  should  remove  to  Paris, 
joined  him  and  accompanied  him  there.  The  little  journey  of  twelve 
miles  between  Versailles  and  Paris  took  six  hours,  from  the  pressote 
of  the  immense  crowds. 

The  King,  with  his  family,  remained  at  Paris  during  the  whole  of 
the  next  year  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  almost  a  prisoner,  though 
still  called  a  king.  In  that  year  the  titles  of  the  nobility  were  taken 
away  and  the  property  of  the  priests  seized.  Those  priests  who 
refused  to  accept  the  new  constitution,  as  the  people  called  it,  and 
who  still  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  were  persecuted,  and 
one  of  their  own  bishops,  named  Talleyrand,  was  the  leader  in  all 
this,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  cease  to  haye  rank  as  a  bishop. 
But  most  of  the  bishops  and  great  numbers  of  the  priests  refused  ta 
obey,  and  were  in  consequence  deprived  of  all  means  of  subsistence 
and  driven  from  their  parishes.  Louis,  however,  could  never  bear  to 
have  those  priests  about  him  who,  to  save  their  property,  had  joined 
the  rebels ; — and  we  must  all  honour  those  who  refused  to  do  so  as 
sincere  and  conscientious  men,  though  we  may  know  their  creed  to  be 
one  of  dangerous  error.  They  parted  with  sJl  they  had  rather  than 
say  what  they  did  not  believe. 
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Tha  Protestant  Neeker  at  last  retired.  He  had  endeaTonred  to 
serre  his  royal  master  as  long  as  any  hope  remained  of  doing  good^ 
sad  then  went  hack  to  his  natiTe  ooontry,  Switzerland,  where  he  died 

some  years  after. 

SxcnoM  3. 

In  the  spring  of  1791  an  army  of  emigrant  Frenchmen  and  their 
allies,  onder  the  Prince  of  Conde,  marched  to  the  horder  of  the  king- 
dom, hnt  feared  to  enter  France  lest  the  moh  should  aTenge  their  in- 
Tssion  on  the  King.  Plans  were  laid  to  get  Loais  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  eVen  Mirabean,  who  had  done  him  so  much  harm,  seemed 
softened,  and  offered  to  assist  him,  but  Mirabean  died  before  it  was 
accomplished.  Howeyer,  Lonis  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  and  on 
the  20ih  of  Jane,  1791,  the  royal  family  set  out  on  their  perilous 
journey  ;  bat  they  were  known  and  stopped,  and  from  the  time  they 
were  brought  back  their  troubles  increased  day  by  day.  The  King's 
eldest  brother,  with  his  wife,  escaped  to  Brussels  at  that  time,  and  he 
afterwards  became  Louis  XVIII.  The  Royal  children  were  both  with 
their  parents,  and  Louis's  good  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  also  with  them. 
They  were  still  allowed  some  show  of  liberty,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
short  time. 

The  people  were  encouraged  in  their  rebellion  by  clubs,  which  had 
been  formed  all  over  France,  called  Jacobin  Clubs  (from  the  name  of 
the  street  where  they  first  held  their  meetings),  and  in  them  all  kinds 
of  wickedness  were  talked  over  and  settled.  A  bad  man,  named 
Marat,  wrote  papers  full  of  wicked  things  and  distributed  them  among 
the  people,  while  Bobespierre  and  his  friends  urged  that  Louis 
onght  to  be  put  on  his  trial.  The  National  Assembly  had  laid 
down  its  power  to  allow  the  nation  to  choose  a  new  Parliament. 
This  was  called  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  was  worse  than  the 
List. 

I  told  you  how  the  Queen  in  her  happier  days  was  so  thoughtless 
as  to  cause  even  her  friends  to  blame  her ;  but  when  sorrow  pressed 
upon  her  family,  she  sought  every  means  of  help,  and  devoted  herself 
to  her  husband  and  children.  She  saw  something  must  be  done  at 
onee,  or  all  would  be  lost,  and  she  wrote  to  the  nobles  of  France  who 
had  left  their  country,  entreating  them  to  come  back  and  help  their 
King.  "  If,"  she  said,  «*  you  love  your  King— if  you  love  your 
oountry — ^if  you  love  your  religion, — ^return,  return,  return  1 — Mabos 
AsTTOiNETTE."  Somo  could  not  resist  the  appeal;  but  it  was  too 
late — ^they  only  returned  to  die.    Others  knew  the  only  hope  was  in 
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the  army  on  the  frontiers,  and  still  thought  hj  its  means  to  aid 
their  King.  The  Anstrians  were  very  anxioas  to  save  Marie 
Antoinette,  their  Princess,  and  to  help  her  hnshand ;  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  also  sent  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  emigrant 
Frenchmen.  War  was  declared  in  1792.  But  I  fear  the  armies 
really  did  Louis  harm.  The  French  thought  foreign  nations  had 
no  right  to  dictate  to  them,  and  hecame  more  angry  with  their  King. 
By  degrees  a  large  party  was  formed  who  determined  to  haTo  no 
King. 

There  were  some  who  had  joined  in  the  Revolution  at  first,  in  the 
hope  of  freeing  their  countiy  from  tyranny,  who  would  gladly  haTe 
stayed  the  moh  from  farther  yiolence ;  hut  they  found  the  wisdom  of 
that  inspired  proverb,  "  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  the  letting  out 
of  water,  therefore  leave  off  contention  before  it  is  meddled  with.'' 
(Prov.  xvii.  14.)  La  Fayette  was  among  this  number.  He  saw  the 
danger,  and  endeavoured  to  control  the  people,  but  he  tried  in  vain. 

On  June  20,  1792,  large  mobs  burst  into  the  National  Assembly, 
and  into  the  palace ;  however,  for  that  time  they  retired  without  in- 
juring any  one.  But  on  the  fatal  10th  of  August  they  again  attacked 
the  palace,  which  was  guarded  by  800  Swiss.  Though  the  National 
Guard  had  perfidiously  left  them  to  the  fury  of  the  rabble,  they  de- 
fended themselves  bravely,  and  might  have  checked  the  onset,  had  not 
the  King  forbidden  them  to  fire  on  the  people.  The  King  and  his 
family,  with  such  of  their  servants  as  could  escape,  took  refuge  in  the 
hall  where  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  were  sitting.  The  rest 
of  the  household,  with  the  Swiss  Guards,  were  all  massacred.  The 
people  had  been  excited  to  this  cruelty  by  the  threatenings  of  the 
armies  on  the  frontiers ;  and,  hearing  that  they  had  entered  France, 
they  proceeded  to  fresh  acts  of  violence.  On  the  14th  of  August 
they  declared  the  Boyal  family  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  the  old 
and  dismal  building  called  the  Temple,  because  once  a  palace  of  the 
knights  called  Templars.  The  armies  of  the  emigrant  J^rench,  with 
the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  had  obtained  some  success,  and,  maieh* 
ing  towards  Paris,  promised  themselves  a  speedy  victory.  La 
Fayette  then  found  his  own  life  in  danger,  and  fled  to  the  allied 
armies. 

The  massacres  of  September  were  still  more  terrible  than  those  of 
August,  and  extended  to  Orleans,  Bheims,  Lyons,  and  Meaux* 
Several  thousands  were  put  to  death  during  this  month.  On  the 
2nd  the  prisons  were  burst  open.    They  were  generally  filled  vitli 
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ihe  priests  who  bad  been  deprived  of  their  lirings  and  thrown  into 
prison,  and  with  nobles  and  ladies.  These  were  mnrdered  after  a 
moek  trial.  One  lady  pnt  thns  npon  a  mook  trial  was  the  Princess 
de  Lsmballe,  one  of  the  Qneen's  two  friends.  She  had  returned  in 
consequence  of  that  monminl  letter,  bat  she  retnmed  only  to  die. 
Her  head  was  stack  on  a  pike,  and  carried  to  the  window  of  the 
wretched  Qaeen,  who  fell  into  fits  at  the  sight.  Other  massacres 
followed,  bat  these  things  are  too  terrible  to  dwell  on  any  longer. 

Sscnov  4, 

Yon  may  imagine  the  horror  with  which  Englishmen  would  hear  of 
such  things  as  these,  and  yet  there  were  some  few  among  them  who 
fancied  these  cruelties,  howoTer  dreadful  in  themselves,  would  open 
the  way  for  liberty.  You  may  know  that  such  men  did  not  under- 
stand what  true  liberty  was,  but  had  been  learning  in  the  school  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Such  a  man  was  Thomas  Paine — an 
Englishman  who  wrote  books  against  the  Bible  I  He,  and  such 
men  as  he,  began  to  form  dubs  in  England,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jacobin  Clubs  of  France,  and  with  the  hope  of  overturning  all 
government  in  England  too.  But  England  was  the  Umd  of  Bibles 
and  of  praying  people,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  Reformation. 
France  had  cruelly  persecuted  those  who  sought  to  teach  pure 
doctrine,  and  therefore  the  Lord  had  a  controversy  with  the  land, 
and  with  the  Church  of  Rome  established  there. 

Besides  this  great  reason^  England  had  a  King  and  a  Government 
both  firm  and  determined,  and  many  of  the  lower  orders  were  ready  to 
resent  any  interference  with  the  constitution  of  their  country.  I  will 
tell  you  an  instance  of  this.  Soon  after  those  rebellious  clubs  had 
been  formed,  Dr.  Priestly,  a  Socinian  minister  at  Birmingham, 
invited  a  large  party  to  dine  together,  in  order  to  talk  over  the  way 
in  which  England  could  get  rid  of  its  king  and  its  religion.  A 
mob  surrounded  the  hall,  and  had  not  Dr.  Priestly  and  his  friends 
escaped  in  time,  I  fear  they  would  have  been  murdered.  For  two 
days  this  mob  went  about  burning  the  houses  of  Dr.  Priestly  and  his 
friends,  and  doing  much  mischief;  but  then  three  troops  of  soldiers 
arrived,  and  the  riots  were  put  down.  The  ringleaders  were 
punished,  and  taught  that,  even  when  they  were  desirous  to  uphold 
their  king  and  their  religion,  they  must  not  do  it  by  unlawful  means. 
Yet  this  angry  mob,  which  did  so  much  mischief  in  destroying 
property,  did  not  izijure  one  single  person.  How  different  from  the 
mobs  in  France  I 
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The  LegisIatiYe  Assembly  began  to  be  eonsidered  too  modenite  in 
their  measures,  and  the  bloodthirsty  Bobespierre,  with  his  friend 
Danton  and  their  Jacobin  companions,  displaced  it  by  a  new  as- 
sembly more  to  their  taste,  which  was  called  the  National  Conven- 
tion. We  are  ashamed  and  grieved  to  read  that  two  Englishmen, 
Thomas  Paine  and  Dr.  Priestly,  were  chosen  as  fit  persons  to  help 
in  the  horrid  work,  and  Paine  actually  joined  them;  Dr.  Priestly 
refused.  On  the  vezy  first  day  of  their  meeting,  September  22nd, 
they  abolished  royalty,  and  declared  France  a  Republic. 

About  this  time  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat  set  up  a  new 
court  to  try  prisoners.  They  had  no  jury,  and  indeed  it  was  all 
pretence  to  try  them  at  all.  Every  one  who  would  not  go  to  the 
full  length  in  their  cruelties  was  put  into  prison.  Some  of  these 
prisoners  were  at  once  murdered,  and  the  rest  were  guillotined  after 
a  mock  trial.  Do  you  know  what  a  guillotine  is  ?  It  is  a  machine 
for  beheading  people,  invented  by  a  kind-hearted  man,  who  intended 
to  prepare  a  more  merciful  death  for  criminals  than  hanging.  He 
did  not  foresee  that  this  instrument,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name, 
would  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  king  and  his  most  eminent 
countrymen. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE    MURDERED    KING. 

Section  1. 
From  the  time  that  Louis  had  been  publicly  deposed,  and  openly  de- 
clared a  prisoner,  Sep^mber  22, 1792,  everything  the  most  cmel  and 
insulting  that  malice  could  invent  had  been  put  in  practice  to  make 
the  royal  prisoners  uncomfortable.  But  not  a  murmur  or  complaint 
ever  escaped  their  lips.  The  King  and  Queen,  and  Madame  Elizabeth 
(the  king's  sister)  employed  themselves  in  teaching  the  young  prince 
and  princess.  The  King  spent  much  time  in  study,  and  the  Queen 
beguiled  her  long  hours  with  needlework,  of  which  she  was  vczj  fond. 
The  excellent  Madame  Elizabeth  seemed  to  forget  all  her  own 
sorrows  in  trying  to  soothe  and  comfort  others,  and  passed  a  great 
deal  of  her  time  in  prayer.  The  little  prince,  who  was  not  eight 
years  old,  often  amused  them  by  his  merzy  play,  even  in  a  prison ; 
but  the  princess,  who  was  fourteen,  was  able  to  share  in  the  aoirows 
of  her  family. 
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Indeed,  we  owe  to  her  most  of  thfs  aeconnt ;  -for  she  need  to  keep 
a  joamAi  of  all  that  happened,  and  the  sad  story  was  afterwanU 
published.  The  whole  book  is  reiy  interesting,  bat  I  can  only  tell 
jon  a  little  more.  She  says  that  the  poor  Qneen  was  not  allowed  to 
haye  any  senrant  to  attend  her,  and  that  she  and  her  annt  waited  on 
her,  and  at  last  had  even  to  clean  their  rooms  and  make  their  beds. 
They  used  to  be  often  searched,  and  all  their  little  treasures  taken 
from  them ;  so  that  it  is  surprising  she  could  hide  her  journal,  which 
she  wrote  on  any  scraps  of  paper  she  could  collect.  The  King  was 
permitted  to  have  the  help  of  his  faithful  servant,  Glezy,  who  refused 
to  leaye  him,  and  was  a  great  comfort  to  him. 

But  it  was  not  long  that  the  royal  sufferers  were  allowed  the  sad 

consolation  of  being  together;     On  the  11th  of  December  the  King 

Wbs  separated  from   his  family,  and  brought  for  trial  before  the 

National  Convention.     He  was  accused  of  opposing  the  effort  for 

hberty  in  France,  and  of  the  murder  of  many  French  citizens.     He 

answered  in  a  calm  and  dignified  manner.     He  was  allowed  to 

choose  such  lawyers  as  he  thought  fit  to  defend  him.     It  was  a 

dangerous  post,  but  men  were  found  ready  to  accept  the  honourab]f> 

office;  and  one  aged  nobleman.  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes,  wrote  to 

the  Convention,  intreating  to  be  permitted  to  aid  his  King  in  this 

hour  of  danger.     The  request  was  granted,  and  the  King  burst  into 

tears  as  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  this  old  friend,  who  had 

been  an  early  adviser  of  his  youth,  but  who  had,  like  La  Fayette^ 

imagined  his  country's  good  might  be  promoted  by  the  first  steps  of 

the  Bevolution.   Louis  had  to  appear  once  more  before  the  Convention 

to  make  his  defence,  and  he  proved  that  no  tyranny  or  bloodshed 

could  fairly  be  laid  to  his  charge.     Alas!  he  had  erred  the  other 

way.      Although,  for  his  character's   sake  he  was  thus  careful  to 

prepare  a  defence,  he  knew  well  his  death  was  determined  on,  and 

waa  not  surprised  at  a  message  to  inform  him  (Sunday,  January  20^ 

1793)  that  he  must  die  the  next  day.     He  was  allowed  to  see  his 

family  that  evening,  and  it  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  mournful  night 

to  them  all.     But  the  patient,  religious  fortitude  of  the  King  was 

a  proof,  we  trust,  of  the  peace  of  God  within;  and  we  hope  that» 

under  all  the  false  teaching  of  tbe  Romish  religion,  he  had  found  the 

pearl  of  great  price,  and  was  trusting  in  sincere  faith  on  the  merits 

of  our  dear  Bavionr.     In  his  last  will  he  pardoned  his  enemies,  and 

urged  his  little  son  never  to  avenge  his  death. 

It  was  at  eight  o'clock,  January  21, 1793,  that  Louis  left  the  Temple 
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prison  for  the  place. of  exeeaiion.  He  was  two  hours  on  his  short 
journey  to  the  scaffold.  As  Louis  stood  before  the  immense  crowd 
assembled  to  see  him  die,  be  raised  his  voice,  and  said,  <' Frenchmen, 
I  die  innocent.  I  pardon  all  mj  enemies.  May  unhappy  France  " — 
but  they  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  and  to  drown  the  rest  of  what 
the  King  wished  to  say.  He  laid  down  his  head,  the  axe  fell,  and  a 
few,  who  were  probably  hired  to  do  so,  cried,  ''The  Bepublic  for 
ever  1 "  But  there  was  a  feeling  of  horror  all  through  the  conntty, 
which  was  still  more  strong  among  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Section  2. 

Paine  voted  against  the  death  of  Louis  ;  but  one  nearly  related  to 
the  royal  family  voted  for  it — ^this  was  the  wicked  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins  were  of  course  on  the  same  side.  The 
number  of  votes  for  Louis's  death  were  vezy  few  more  than  those  to 
spare  him.  Malesherbes  was  the  only  one  of  his  defenders  who 
suffered  for  assisting  him.  He  had  not  merely  performed  the  dutj 
which  the  Convention  had  permitted,  but,  after  the  sentence  had  been 
pronounced,  he  rose  up  and  spoke  against  it.  He  was  interrupted 
by  his  tears  and  sobs,  and  Bobespierre  could  not  forgive  this  expres- 
sion of  pity  for  the  Boyal  victim.  Malesherbes  soon  followed  his 
master  to  the  scaffold. 

As  soon  as  tidings  of  Louis's  death  reached  London,  George  m. 
ordered  the  French  Ambassador  to  leave  England,  and  France 
immediately  proclaimed  war  against  this  country.  The  Dutch  and 
Spaniards  had  remonstrated,  and  war  was  proclaimed  against  them 
also. 

But;  before  we  begin  the  account  of  these  wars,  I  want  to  tell  you 
the  rest  of  the  sad  story  of  Qneen  Marie  Antoinette  and  her 
children.  We  must  turn  again  to  the  journal  of  the  young  Princess 
Marie  Therese.  She  tells  us  that  the  prisoners  continued  to  live 
together  for  the  next  six  months,  but  were  deprived  of  all  possible 
indulgences  and  almost  of  necessaries.  The  King's  ring  and  other 
little  memorials  of  him,  which  they  wished  to  keep,  were  taken  from 
them.  At  last  their  needlework  was  taken  away.  But  the  worse  ia 
yet  to  come.  The  little  Prince  Louis  was  now  considered  as  king  by 
his  family,  who  called  him  Louis  XYII.  It  was,  indeed,  an  empty 
title  ;  but  his  cruel  persecutors  feared  he  would  live  to  grow  np  with 
the  feelings  of  a  king,  and  yet  even  they  could  not  resolve  to  put 
a  child  of  eight  years  old  to  death.  Therefore,  on  Jnly  8, 1798» 
they  made  a  decree  that  the  poor  boy  should  be  taken  from  his 
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fiundB  mad  placed  with  a  eoane  and  bniial  shoemaker,  named 
Sunon.  ThiB  man  was  ready  to  do  the  hidding  of  Robespierre^  and 
he  vas  to  live  in  a  part  of  the  Temple,  and  bring  Loois  up  as  ronghly 
as  he  himself  had  been  aconstomed  to,  and  to  dress  and  feed  him  like 
a  poor  boy.  When  the  child  was  told  he  was  to  be  taken  from  his 
mother,  he  shrieked  with  terror ;  and  the  Qneen,  placing  him  on  her 
bed,  actually  endeavoored  to  defend  him  from  those  who  came  to 
carry  him  away. 

It  wonld  shock  yon  too  much  to  read  of  all  the  wretchedness  and 
misery  this  gentle  boy  was  made  to  endnre.  He  was  also  tanght  low 
and  wicked  songs  and  was  forced  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
ereiy  effort  was  made  to  destroy  his  former  habits  and  character. 
His  poor  mother,  who  never  recovered  the  blow,  nsed  to  sit  for  hours 
kwking  through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  from  which  she  could  see  a 
place  where  he  sometimes  passed.  Even  this  poor  pleasure  was  soon 
denied  her;  for  one  night,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  she  was 
taken  from  her  bed,  scarcely  permitted  to  say  farewell  to  her  sister 
and  daughter,  and  hurried  away  to  a  prison,  called  the  Conciergerie, 
where  the  worst  criminals  were  placed. 

Sbciion  S. 
They  were  determined  to  kill  the  Queen,  but  were  puzzled  to  find 
a  crime  to  lay  to  her  charge.  At  last  they  contrived  to  draw  some 
words  from  the  poor  little  Louis  by  artful  questions,  which  they  chose 
to  consider  an  accusation  both  against  his  mother  and  aunt.  It  was 
written  down  and  he  was  made  to  sign  it.  On  this  they  proceeded  to 
try  the  Queen,  and  she  also  was  beheaded,  October  16,  1793.  When 
the  young  Louis  found  the  use  made  of  his  words,  he  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  extraordinary  resolution  never  to  speak  again,  and  to  have 
kepi  to  his  determination  in  spite  of  threats  and  promises.  We  are 
told  that  when  the  Duchess  de  Polignao  heard  of  the  untimely  death 
of  the  Queen  she  died  of  grief. 

In  January,  1794,  Simon  left  him,  and  till  the  next  November  he 
was  almost  entirely  alone.  His  mind  and  body  both  began  to  suffer. 
In  November,  two  new  jailors  arrived,  more  kind  and  pitiful,  and  one 
of  them,  whose  name  was  Gamier,  often  sat  whole  hours  by  poor 
Louis's  bed,  trying  to  amuse  him,  and  the  child  became  very  fond  of 
him,  and  thus  his  last  few  months  were  made  comfortable.  But, 
although  he  was  still  in  the  Temple,  his  sister  was  never  permitted 
to  see  him  again.    He^died  June  9,  1795,  aged  ten  years. 

After  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette,  her  daughter  and  Madame 
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Elizabeth  lived'  together  in  their  gloomy  prison,  eomforting  eadb 
other,  and  long  nneertain  of  the  Queen^s  fate.  Bat,  in  May  1794, 
Madame  Elizabeth  was  also  condemned  and  exeented.  Her  last  hours 
^v«re  passed,  at  her  own  reqnesti  with  several  other  women  who  were 
to  die  at  the  same  time.  She  wished  to  fortify  their  minds  by  retigions 
consolation.  Her  whole  life  was  devoted  to  others,  and  her  own 
sorrows  seem  to  have  been  almost  forgotten. 

From  that  time  the  Princess  Marie  Therese  was,  like  her  little 
brother,  a  solitary  prisoner,  bnt  after  his  death  she  was  given  np  to 
her  mother's  friends^  the  Royal  family  of  Anstria.  For  nearly  a  year 
she  continued  so  melancholy  that  she  was  never  known  to  smile. 
She  married  her  first  consin,  the  Dnfae  D'Angonleme.  He  was  the 
son  of  Louis  XVI/s  youngest  brother.  When  the  little  Prince  dled^ 
Louis  XYI.*s  eldest  brother  was  considered  by  the  Boyalistff  to  be 
their  king,  Louis  XVIIL ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Louis  XVI/s 
youngest  brother,  as  mentioned  above,. who  was  called  Charles  X. 
Bat.  I  have  much  to  tell  you  before  their  reigns. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  FBBKCH  REPUBLIC* 
Sbotiom  1. 
I  HAVE  scarcely  noticed  the  army  of  Austrians  and  Prussians  which 
joined  the  French  emigrants,  and  marched  into  France  before  the 
death  of  Louis  XYI.  I  have  only  told  yon  of  the  rage  of  the  F^ndi 
at  the  first  success  of  this  army,  and  how  this  stirred  them  up  to  stiU 
groater  cruelty.  There  were  also  commotions  at  home  to  subdue. 
In  several  of  the  provinces  the  Convention  was  vezy  much  disliked, 
and  when,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  under  Robespierre,  they  proceeded 
to  greater  and  greater  enormities,  Lyons  and  some  other  places  broke 
out  into  open  insurrection.  Lyons  suffered  severely.  Troops  were 
BoA  against  it,  and  it  held  out  for  two  months,  but  when  it  was  taken 
the  most  dreadful  craelties  followed. 

Amongst  all  these  disputes  there  was,  I  believe,  but  one  province 
which  continued  faithfnl  to  the  Royal  cause.  This  was  a  district  in 
the  west  of  France  called  La  Vendee.  lu  1792  they  tried  to  raise 
an  anny  to  save  their-  King;  and  in  1798  almost  all  the  inhabitania 
rosolved  to  put  down  the  wretobes  who  ruled  France,  or  to  die. 
Their  country  was  veiy  woody,  and  they  could,  therofore,  oflen  lade 
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tiumMl^es,  and  puzzle  their  enemies,  who  did  not  know  the  way 
through  the  forests  :  and  thns  they  were  able  to  resist  the  larger 
annies  sent  against  them.  Among  their  generals  the  gallant  yonng 
Henri  La  Boehejaqnelein  was  one  of  the  best.  I  have  not  room  to 
tell  yon  how  long  and  loyally  these  brave  men  fonght,  and  how  craelly 
tiieir  enemies  treated  them  when  tbey  were  conqnered.  Fire  and 
Bword  well-nigh  destroyed  them  all,  and  mnltitndes  of  prisoners  were 
massacred.  The  Bepnblicans  were,  no  donbt,  provoked  by  the 
immense  losses  they  sustained  in  this  war,  as  well  as  by  the  loyalty 
oftheVendeans. 

One  mode  of  destroying  the  Yendean  prisoners  at  the  town  of 
Ksnies  was  equally  strange  and  cmel.  They  called  it  the  Noyades, 
from  a  French  word  which  means  to  swim.  They  built  ships,  which 
would  open  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  them  with  prisoners,  and  when 
they  were  far  from  land  they  drew  back  the  bolts  and  allowed  the  cap- 
tives to  drop  into  the  water.  The  brave  La  Bochejaquelein  was  killed 
in  1794,  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  by  a  Republican  soldier,  whom 
he  had  just  commanded  his  own  men  to  spare.  The  English  wished 
to  aid  these  brave  Yendeans,  when  they  found  how  earnest  they  were 
in  their  loyalty,  but  their  assistance  came  too  late.  The  Yendeans 
were  conquered.  The  next  year,  1795,  they  made  another  attempt, 
but  were  not  more 'successful. 

The  infidels  of  France  had  by  this  time  put  aside  all  pretence  of 
believing  in  God  and  His  Word.  They  declared  <'  death  an  eternal 
sleep,"  ordered  the  churches  to  be  shut  up  and  the  Sabbath  to  be 
no  longer  observed.  But,  even  among  the  French  of  1798,  such  a 
state  of  things  could  not  last  Cruelty  and  irreligion  had  nearly 
reaohed  their  height,  and  were  soon  to  fall.  In  the  first  pUice, 
punishment  was  about  to  came  upon  Philippe,  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  had  long  laid  aside  his  title,  and  called  himself  Philippe  Egalite, 
or  Equality,  meaning  to  say,  he  considered  all  men  equal.  He  had 
striven  much  to  please  the  wicked  multitude,  but  he  never  succeeded, 
and,  soon  after  the  Queen's  death,  he  was  guillotined. 

Early  in  1794  Bobespierre  was  really  the  absolute  tyraut  of 
France.  Marat  had  been  stabbed  by  a  woman  named  Charlotte 
Corday,  who  hoped  thus  to  put  an  end  to  some  of  the  horrors  going 
on  around  her.  Danton,  with  many  other  leading  Bepnblieans,  had 
been  guillotined  by  the  orders  of  Robespierre.  No  one  now  dared  to 
oppeee  him.  The  power  of  the  National  Convention  had  really 
ceased,  and  the  Comi  we  read  about,  of  i^ch  Bobespierre  was  i^ 
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this  time  the  head,  had  taken  its  plaee.  It  was  called  the  Committee 
of  Pahlie  Safety.  The  prisons  were  fall,  and  whole  fjunilies  were 
sent  to  the  gnillotine  day  lifter  day.  In  most  eases  there  was  a 
mock  trial,  hnt  jniy  and  jndges  were  alike  bloodthirsty  murderers. 
No  one  was  sure  of  his  life.  The  worst  tyranny  France  had  ever 
groaned  under  was  happiness  and  freedom  itself  compared  to  this, 
which  they  called  libertt. 

There  were  many  men  in  the  Convention  who  hated  these  cruelties, 
bat  Robespierre  stopped  the  least  expression  of  such  feelings  with 
the  guillotine.  Even  his  own  party  were  not  safe  if  they  ventured 
to  oppose  him,  and  at  length  all  parties  united  against  him  for  their 
own  safety  and  guillotined  him.  Most  writers  speak  of  his  trembling 
cowardice  when  he  saw  death  approaching,  and,  indeed,  few  men  erer 
went  before  their  God  loaded  with  greater  crimes.  His  death  took 
place  July  29,  1794,  and  with  it  ended  what  was  called  "  The 
Reign  of  Terror.*'  The  Convention  began  to  rule  again,  and  those 
who  came  into  power  were  less  severe.  But  France  long  continued 
in  a  most  unsettled  state. 

Sbction  2. 

While  these  horrors  were  taking  place  in  France  her  armies  were 
very  successful,  under  Jourdan,  Moreau,  and  other  French  generals. 
In  1798  Napoleon  Buonaparte  began  to  be  noticed  as  a  brave  soldier 
and  skilful  officer.  He  was  a  native  of  Corsica,  which  island,  you 
know,  had  belonged  to  France  from  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Louis 
XY.  He  was  also  a  godson  of  Paoli,  and  he  was  eduoated  in  the 
military  school  of  Franco.  The  officers  of  the  old  French  armies^ 
being  attached  to  the  Royalist  cause,  had  emigrated  in  great 
numbers,  and  therefore  very  young  men  of  talent  were  quickly  made 
commanders.  Among  these  young  men  none  showed  more  fitness 
for  war  than  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

In  1794  Flanders  was  subdued.  The  next  year  Spain  and  Prussia 
were  glad  to  ask  for  peace ;  and  Holland  and  Belgium  submitted  to 
France.  The  Btadtholder  and  his  family  fled  to  England,  wher« 
they  found  refuge,  till  happier  times  returned.  In  the  next  two 
years  Italy  and  the  lesser  States  of  Germany  were  subdued.  The 
conquered  countries  were  robbed  of  their  statues,  pictures,  and  other 
treasures,  which  were  sent  to  adorn  Paris.  The  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many made  vain  efforts  against  the  conquerors ;  he  also  was  eom- 
polled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  next  year  Bwitaerland  was  oonqodred. 
Spain  had  joined  her  armies  to  those  of  France  in  1796. 
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In  1798  England  was  the  onlj  power  in  anna  against  the 
Bepnblio.  We  have  much  cause  to  thank  God  for  sparing  oar 
dear  eonntry  from  the  desolation  and  woe  under  which  so  many  of 
oar  neighbours  suffered.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  God 
seems  to  haTe  used  the  arms  of  France  chiefly  to  punish  Popish 
countries,  while  Protestant  kingdoms,  if  not  left  wholly  unpunished, 
suffered  Teiy  much  less.  France  herself  had  been  severely  punished, 
and  was  now  to  be  the  instrument  of  punishment  to  other  nations. 
This  seemed  to  begin  in  Buonaparte's  brilliant  campaign  in  Italy  in 
1796,  which  established  his  character  as  a  soldier.  He  took  posses- 
sion of  Savoy,  conquered  the  Austrians  at  Lodi,  compelling  them  to 
yield  up  all  their  Italian  dominions,  and  soon  fiiund  himself  master  of 
Italy — dictating  terms  to  every  sovereign  there.  The  next  year 
Italy  was  still  further  oppressed  by  the  French,  and  in  1798  the  Pope 
was  deprived  of  all  power. 

From  the  beginning  of  these  wars  the  English,  under  Lord  Howe, 
kept  np  their  old  name  by  sea,  and  the  French  fleet  was  little  able  to 
meet  them.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  invade  Ireland  and  Wales, 
and  as  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  in  1798,  we  may  be  very 
thankful  they  were  not  successful.  The  next  effort  was  to  injure 
England  in  her  colonies,  and  particularly  in  India ;  but  it  was  difficult 
to  attack  them  while  the  English  ships  protected  the  coasts.  The 
Spanish  fleet  joined  the  French,  and  then  the  Dutch  ships  were 
compelled  to  aid  them,  but  England  was  still  victorious  by  sea.* 

Buonaparte  was  then  sent  into  Egypt,  a.d.  1798,  to  subdue  that 
country,  that  the  French  might  have  a  near  way  from  the  south  of 
France  to  India,  and  be  able  to  land  and  do  mischief  to  the  English 
possessions  there.  Our  great  Admiral  Nelson,  whose  brilliant  naval 
talents  had  marked  him  out  as  well  fitted  to  uphold  Enghmd's 
honour,  was  at  that  time  watching  this  formidable  expedition.  But 
the  French  fleet  reached  Egypt  in  safety,  and  Buonaparte  took 
several  towns  there  without  opposition.  He  did  not  find  it  so  easy 
to  return.  Nelson  followed  his  ships  to  Aboukir  Bay,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  and  there,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  destroyed 
nearly  all  his  fleet.  Buonaparte,  however,  continued  in  Egypt  and 
conquered  that  country.  The  Turks  and  Bussians  then  made  a 
league  against  him,  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  entered  Syria,  expecting 
to  add  that  country  to  his  conquests.  There  he  found  himself  opposed 
by  a  gallant  young  English  officer.  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  at  the  famous 
seige  of  Acre,  which  Buonaparte  continued  for  two  months  without 
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Buce^ss.      When  he  was  ohliged  to  retire,  the  Tarkish  army  opposed 

his  return  to  Egypt,  hat  they  were  totally  roated. 

It  was  daring  Uiis  war  that  Bnonaparte  first  showed  that  disregaid 

for  the  lives  of  his  fellow-creatores,  not  only  on  the  field  of  hattle, 

hat  even  in  cold  hlood,  which  always  marked  his  career.    He  took 

many  prisoners,  prineipaUy  at  Jaffa,  and  I  fear  there  is  no  doabl  of 

the  fact  that  he  had  them  mnrdered,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of 

them  when  provisions  failed.     He  is  accased  also  of  having  poisoned 

the  sick  of  his  own  anny,  hecaase  ef  the  difficalty  of  carrying  them 

with  him. 

Sbction  S. 

In  the  meantime  alferations  had  been  made  in  the  government  of 
France.  The  Convention  sat  ahoat  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Bobespierre,  and  those  who  were  more  disposed  to  moderation  be* 
came  the  stronger  party.  The  wealthier  people  began  to  ventnre  to 
dress  like  gentlemen  again,  and  to  visit  each  other,  which  they  dared 
not  do  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Bevolation,  for  the  leaders  of  the 
mob  woald  gaillotine  any  who  appeared  anwiUing  to  be  on  a  level 
with  themselves.  The  old  nobility  were  gone,  bat  the  children  of 
those  who  had  grown  rich  in  the  Bevolation  were  beginning  to  take 
their  places,  to  assame  aathority,  and  to  endeavonr  to  keep  the  mob 
in  order. 

Bat  the  mob  had  raled  too  long  to  be  willing  to  yield,  and  serenl 
times  they  broke  into  the  hall  where  the  Convention  met  and 
threatened  violence.  This  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  as  fhey 
were  rendered  desperate  by  extreme  want.  Daring  the  Beign  of 
Tenor  every  one  was  forced  to  bring  his  goods  into  the  market  and 
to  sell  what  was  needed,  even  if  he  lost  money  by  it.  The  terror  bad 
ceased,  and  as  little  com  had  been  sown  bread  soon  became  vety 
dear.  Tet  it  was  plainly  seen  that  every  one  dreaded  to  begin 
another  massacre.  Even  at  the  greatest  of  these  risings  of  the 
starving  popnlace,  when  for  several  hoars  they  remained  in  the  hall, 
determined  to  get  back  their  Jacobin  ralers,  only  one  man  was  killed. 
The  next  day  his  marderer  was  exeeated,  troops  sarronnding  the 
scaffold  :  the  mob  was  dispersed,  tUey  saw  that  they  were  sab^oad ; 
and  this  was  the  last  effort  of  the  lowest  orders  to  role  the  eoontiy, 
May,  1795. 

In  October,  1795,  the  Convention  laid  down  its  power.  In  its 
place  another  set  of  ralers  had  to  be  chosen,  and  it  was  fimad  that 
many  already  wished  to  restore  a  monarchy.     Bat  this  party  had  no 
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present  hope  of  sneeess,  and  everybody  feared*  great  distnrbanees. 

When  the  membOTs  of  the  ConTention  resigned,  they  felt  some  alaim 

lest  their  sneeessors  shonld  call  them  to  aoeoont.     They  were  very 

glad,  therefore,  of  the  help  of  Baonaparte,  who  was  then  in  Paris 

inth  a  body  of  troops  doToted  to  him.     With  this  aid  they  were  able 

to  choose  the  largest  part  of  the  new  Assembly.    From  the  Assembly 

thus  chosen  250  were  selected,  all  of  whom  were  above  forty  yoaiB  of 

age.    This  was  the  Upper  Honse,  or  Conneil  of  the  Aneieats,  as 

they  called  it.     The  Lower  Honse  was  called  the  Council  of  the  500. 

From  among  the  Ancients  they  chose  five  men,]^and  gave  them  the 

title  of  Dureetors  ;  and  the  former  Convention  so  managed  it  that 

erery  one  of  these  Directors  was  known  to  hate  voted  for  the  death 

of  Louis  XYI.     Of  these  five  Directors  one  named  Barras  soon  took 

the  lead.    It  was  he  who  sent  the  poor  Princess  to  Austria  to  her 

mother's  friends,  in  exchange  for  some  members  of  the  Convention 

who  were  prisoners.     He  also  re-decorated  the  palace  of  (he  Taiieries 

and  held  a  sort  of  Court  there,  (almost  reminding  the  people  of  the 

time  of  thmr  kings,)  and  appointed  a  police  and  a  body  of  guards. 

All  this  alarmed  many,  who  feared  to  find  every  ruler  a  tyrant.     A 

plot  was  formed  against  the  Directory,  but  this  was  subdued,  as  well 

as  another  to  restore  royalty.    But  it  became  a  more  alarming  matter 

when  they  found  that  the  Houses  of  Assembly  were  against  them. 

The  mob  was  put  down,  the  nobles  were  in  exile,  but  the  middle 

classes  were  still  strong  and  would  not  yield  without  a  struggle.    The 

difficulty  ^as  met  with  calm  firmness.     Soldiers  were  sent  to  arrest 

such  members  of  the  Assembly  as  were  unmanageable.    Barras,  with 

Beubel  and  Lepaux,  two  others  of  the  Directora,  became  the  tyrants 

of  France ;  but  instead  of  sending  their  enemies  to  the  guillotine, 

they  were  generally  content  with  banishing  them. 

The  French  had  suffered  so  much  under  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
XY.  that  they  had  thought  nothing  could  be  worse ;  bat  they  had 
learned  by  experience  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  tyrant  than  many, 
and  that  the  most  despotic  rule  is  less  productive  of  general  misery 
in  a  country  than  the  lawlessness  of  a  mob.  Matters,  however,  had 
somewhat  improved.  When  the  time  came  for  new  elections,  Barras*s 
eolleagnes  were  changed,  but  he  continued  to  rule.  Madame  de  Stael, 
a  very  talented  woman,  and  a  daughter  of  Necker,  the  former  Prims 
3finister,  had  advised  him  to  seek  the  help  of  Talleyrand,  ol'  whom 
we  have  read  before,  and  he  found  his  great  talents  very  useful. 
Buonaparte,  too,  was  ready  to  aid  him,  though  only  so  long  as  suited 

28- 
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his  own  purpose.  The  hoar  was  approaching  when  Buonaparte 
might  hope  snceessfully  to  carry  oat  his  plan  of  obtaining  the  highest 
place  in  the  government.  To  secure  it  he  Tentured  on  the  hold  step 
of  leaving  Egypt  under  General  Kleber,  and  returning  without  per- 
mission to  Paris.  Buonaparte  had  none  of  Robespierre's  delight  in 
blood,  but  he  cared  nothing  about  the  life  of  his  fellow-creaturee  if 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  and  he  would  not  have 
scrupled  at  anything  which  prevented  him  from  reaching  the  Freneh 
throne. 

He  left  Egypt  August,  1799,  and  was  received  with  delight  by  the 
people  of  France,  who  considered  him  the  greatest  of  the  French 
generals.  He  was  sure  the  army  would  obey  him,  but  he  found  it 
only  necessary  to  make  a  display  of  his  power.  Barras  owned  that  he 
saw  the  French  must  have  a  monarch,  and  he  had  thought  that  one  of 
Loius's  family  might  be  the  most  desirable.  But  Buonaparte  had  no 
such  intention,  and  he  so  managed  matters  that  before  he  had  been 
in  France  three  months  the  Directors  had  resigned,  and  the  House 
of  Ancients  had  given  the  command  of  the  troops  of  Paris  to  himself. 
The  very  next  day,  November  10,  1799,  Buonaparte  marched  the 
troops  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  turned  out  the  members  ; 
there  was  some  tumult,  but  before  night  all  was  quiet. 

A  change  of  government  followed,  a  new  senate  was  appointed, 
and  three  Consuls  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  five  Directors.  Of 
these  three  Consuls  Buonaparte  was  made  the  first,  and  from  that 
time  he  was  the  master  of  France. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

NAPOLEON    BUONAPARTE. 

Section  1. 
The  exiled  royal  family  had  begun  to  hope  that  France  would  again 
receive  a  king  from  among  them,  but  the  election  of  Buonaparte  put 
an  end  to  all  such  expectations  for  the  present.  The  nobility  and 
gently  of  France  were  chiefly  in  England,  where  they  found  kind  and 
generous  protectors,  who  subscribed  very  large  sums  to  relieve  the 
poverty  to  which  these  emigrants  were  so  little  accustomed.  Bat 
they  had  seldom  any  wish  to  live  on  alms.  They  had  lost  their  pro- 
perty, but  they  had  talents,  and  with  cheerful  and  most  praiseworthy 
readiness  they  began  to  use  them  for  their  support,  by  teaching  their 
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own  language  and  tliose*  accomplishments  better  understood  before 
that  time  in  France  than  in  England.  Those  that  were  not  able  to 
teach  showed  their  industry  and  ingenuity  in  other  ways ;  so  that 
while  we  shudder  at  the  revolutionists  in  France,  we  cannot  but 
aimire  the  French  emigrants  in  England.  They  had  a  good 
example  in  the  son  of  that  detestable  Duke  of  0/leans.  He  escaped 
from  France  after  his  father  was  guillotined,  and,  calling  himself 
M.  Corby,  maintained  himself  as  a  tutor  in  Switzerland  and  in 
England. 

By  December,  1799,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  felt  himself  secure  on 
the  throne  of  France,  under  the  name  of  First  Consul.  The  army 
was  ready  to  do  his  bidding.  The  mob  found  him  a  firm  ruler,  and 
were  awed  into  submission,  and  the  other  classes  of  people  were  very 
glad  to  live  under  the  government  of  one  able  to  protect  them,  and 
were  willing  to  submit  to  a  great  deal  rather  than  go  back  to  the 
tjiranny  of  the  lower  orders.  The  Boyalists  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  assassinate  him  in  1801,  but  on  the  whole  he  had  little  of 
opposition  to  complain  of. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  chief  reason  why  the  French  were  willing  to 
be  governed  by  Buonaparte  was  their  love  for  military  conquest. 
They  have  always  been  very  proud  of  the  gloi^f  as  they  call  it,  of 
CQuquering  other  nations,  and  Buonaparte  showed  himself  able  to 
subdue  his  neighbours.  Yet  he  wished  at  first  for  a  little  time  of 
peace  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  country.  But  Naples  was  in  arms, 
and  the  celebrated  Bussian  general  Suwarrow  had  been  sent  to  aid 
Austria  to  recover  the  north  of  Italy.  A  severe  campaign  followed  ; 
Italy  was  deluged  in  blood,  but  Buonaparte  triumphed.  England 
still  refused  peace  while  the  French  held  possession  of  Egypt.  At 
length  our  troops  compelled  them  to  leave  that  country,  which  was 
given  back  to  the  Turks  ;  and  then  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens, 
March  25,  1802. 

It  was  a  short  peace,  and  it  cost  many  sighs  and  tears  to  the 
families  of  England  ;  for  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  had  been  for 
Bome  time  unable  to  travel  on  the  Continent  thought  they  might 
venture  to  leave  their  safe  little  island  home  and  visit  Paris.  Upon 
an  unexpected  declaration  of  war  in  May,  1808,  Buonaparte  arrested 
all  the  English  in  his  dominions  and  made  them  prisoners.  It  was 
eleven  years  before  they  saw  their  families  again.  This  was  most 
iu\jast,  for  they  were  not  prisoners  of  war ;  and  the  law  always 
observed  among  civilized  nations  is  to  allow  visitors  to  depart  when  a 
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war  begins.  Bnt  joa  mast  not  think  all  these  persons  were  shut  np 
in  prisons ;  most  of  them  had  friends  in  England  able  to  send  them 
money  to  pay  for  what  they  needed,  and  so  they  were  allowed  to  be 
at  large  on  their  promising  never  to  go  beyond  certain  bonnds. 

However  nnjust  it  might  be  to  treat  them  thns,  most  of  those  who 
had  promised  were  either  too  trathfnl  or  too  much  afraid  of  the  dis- 
grace to  attempt  to  break  their  word.  Bat  there  were  a  few  who 
were  gailty  of  doing  so,  and  among  them  some  English  officers,  who, 
as  the  war  went  on,  began  to  persaado  themselves  that  it  coold  not- 
be  wrong  to  retom  home,  for  their  country  needed  their  services. 
They  escaped,  bat  when  they  reached  England  the  Government  re- 
foacd  to  employ  them  because  they  had  broken  their  promise.  They 
thought  it  very  hard,  but  no  doubt  it  was  quite  right ;  for  those  who 
have  once  broken  their  word  are  certainly  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  honour  of  their  country ;  and,  besides,  it  might  make  all  the 
other  prisoners  suspected  and  cause  them  to  be  shat  up  in  prison — 
and  how  sad  that  would  have  been  ! 

Many  of  the  French  nobility  returned  to  their  native  land  at  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  and  Baonaparte  permitted  it.'  For,  though  they 
were  Boyalists,  they  were  poor  and  powerless,  and  Baonaparte  did 
not  fear  them*  But  they  could  never  be  his  friends,  and  when  he 
formed  a  Court  around  him  he  felt  the  need  of  something  like  a 
nobility.  He  therefore  chose  the  bravest  of  his  officers  to  be  what 
he  called  a  Legion  of  Honour.  After  the  victory  at  Ansterlitz, 
which  you  will  find  mentioned  a  little  farther  on,  he  began  to  give 
titles  as  princes  and  nobles  to  his  best  generals,  usually  taking  these 
titles  from  the  battles  they  had  won  ;  and  to  this  new  nobility  he 
added  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  France  had  once  more  an  aristo- 
cracy. 

Buonaparte  also  restored  the  Bomish  Church — ^not  that  he  oared 
for  any  religion  (in  Egypt  he  had  pretended  to  be  a  Mahometan)— but 
beeause  he  thought  a  people  with  some  form  of  religion  were  more 
easily  governed — and  he  was  right 

Section  2. 

Buonaparte  had  been  declared  First  Consal  for  life,  but  he  wished 
for  a  higher  title,  and  on  December  2,  1804,  he  was  erowaed 
Emperor  of  the  French,  Napoleon  I.  Pope  Pius  YII.  was  broogfat 
from  Italy  to  Paris  to  crown  him  ;  and  a  very  short  time  after  be  was 
crowned  again  at  Milan,  as  King  of  Italy,  and  sent  his  stepson, 
Eogene  Beauhamais,  to  govern  there  as  Viceroy,  or  deputy-king. 
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Baft  Baonapaiie's  rise  to  the  throne  was  marked  hy  a  most  crael 
daei.  Just  before  he  aanimed  the  title  of  Emperor,  he  found  there 
vw  a  pbt  going  on  to  make  Looia  XVIII.  monarch  instead  of  him- 
self. Fonehe,  a  ferocious  man,  whom  Buonaparte  had  placed  over 
the  police,  urged  that  there  must  be  a  leader  in  such  a  plot,  who 
oogkt  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death  as  a  warning  to  others. 
N^leott  was  ready  to  follow  this  eril  counsel.  He  thought  it 
lould  make  any  other  Bourbon  afraid  to  do  the  like,  and  would 
also  attach  to  his  party  the  murderers  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  for  they 
Tere  a  strong  body,  able  to  make  some  opposition  to  his  power.  It 
WIS  reported  that  the  Due  de  Berri,  youngest  son  of  Charles  (after- 
urds  Chades  X.),  was  coming  to  France.  But  he  came  not ;  and 
where  could  Napoleon  find  a  suitable  yiotim  ? 

There  was  a  Bourbon  prince  called  the  Due  d*Enghien,  a  grand- 
son of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  He  was  not  in  France,  but  he  might  be 
seized,  as  he  lived  near  the  firontier.  He  was  a  noble  and  generous 
joBDg  man,  guilty  of  nothing  which  merited  death ;  but  he  was  the 
only  Prince  of  France  within  reach,  and  Buonaparte  determined  he 
should  die.  A  hard-hearted  officer,  named  Savary,  was  sent  to 
seize  him.  He  was  brought  into  France  as  a  prisoner,  subjected 
to  a  mock  trial,  and  shot  before  the  next  morning  dawned.  Thus 
£d  Napoleon  mount  a  throne  by  blood,  and  he  kept  it  by  the 
same  means. 

His  vara  were  still  carried  on  with  success.  At  the  great  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  fought  December  2,  1805,  the  united  armies  of  Russia 
and  Germany  were  completely  conquered.  The  Russians  were  com- 
pelled to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  the  Emperor  of  (Germany 
was  obliged  to  agree  to  give  up  a  great  part  of  his  dominions. 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  were  then  made  kingdoms.  Still  the  fleets 
of  England,  under  the  command  of  Nelson  and  other  brave  admirals, 
ruled  the  seas.  But  the  gallant  Lord  Nelson  was  not  permitted  long 
to  lead  his  countrymen  to  victory.  On  the  21st  of  October,  1806, 
Lord  Nelson  won  a  great  battle  over  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
Dear  Cape  Trafalgar,  to  the  Houth  of  Spain,  and  ahnost  destroyed  the 
IWch  power  by  sea.  But  the  English  thought  the  victory  dearly 
bon^t,  for  just  as  the  enemy  gave  way  Nelson  was  killed.  He 
was  buried  at  the  public  expense,  a  monument  was  raised  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  many  of  his  countrymen  put  on 
mourning  for  him. 

You  must  not  suppose  I  have  told  you  one  half  of  the  events  of  these 
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years  of  war  and  misery,  or  that  I  can  relate  all  those  of  the  years  of 
conflict  yet  to  come.  It  wonld  only  tire  yon  to  attempt  it.  So  I 
shall  try  to  give  yon  some  little  idea  of  these  things,  and  you  mnst 
read  fuller  accounts  when  you  are  older. 

In  1806  Napoleon  placed  seyeral  of  his  relations  and  generals  as 
kings  over  the  conquered  countries.  He  made  his  brother  Joseph 
King  of  Naples,  and  his  brother  Louis  Eling  of  Holland.  Fourteen 
of  the  princes  of  Germany  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Napoleon  to  preserve  their  crowns.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  then 
laid  aside  his  title  and  was  called  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  he  is  to 
the  present  time.  And  thus  ended  the  empire  of  Germany,  which 
had  begun  with  Charlemagne  a  thousand  years  before.  Napoleon,  no 
doubt,  intended  the  dignity  for  himself,  and  meant  to  be  a  second 
Charlemagne,  but  you  will  read  presently  who  gained  that  title. 

In  this  year  Russia  and  Prussia  united  against  France,  aided  by 
some  smaller  States.  But  Napoleon  completely  conquered  Prussia  at 
the  battle  of  Jena,  entered  Berlin  on  the  27th  of  October,  and  from 
thence  marched  on  to  Poland  and  defeated  Alexander,  Emperor  of 
Russia,  in  February,  1807.  Both  countries  were  glad  to  make  peace 
with  Napoleon ;  but  when  it  was  granted  them  the  following  July  at 
Tilsit,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  compelled  to  divide  almost  half  of  his 
dominions  between  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  made  King  of 
Saxony,  and  Jerome,  another  of  Buonaparte's  brothers,  who  was 
made  King  of  Westphalia.  The  Count  de  Lille,  as  Louis  XVIII. 
then  called  himself,  left  Courland,  where  he  had  lived  under  -the 
protection  of  Russia,  and  took  refuge  in  England.  He  resided  at 
Hartwell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  as  a  private  gentleman  until  the 
restoration. 

Napoleon  again  had  but  one  enemy  in  arms  against  him,  but  that 
enemy  was  England  ;  and  as  he  feared  to  land  on  its  shores,  he  tried 
to  injure  its  commerce  and  to  prevent  the  English  ships  carrying  our 
goods  to  other  countries  or  biinging  us  goods  in  return.  In  this  difli- 
culty  England  expected  help  from  her  old  friend  and  ally,  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  sent  to  request  that  his  ships  and  naval  stores  might 
be  given  up  to  England.  This  demand  seemed  so  unreasonable  from 
one  independent  country  to  another  that  the  King  of  Denmark  in- 
dignantly refused.  Upon  this  Admiral  Gambler  bombarded  Copen- 
hagen, which  surrendered.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  marched  into 
the  country  and  defeated  the  Danish  General,  and  the  Danish  fleet 
was  brought  in  safety  to  England.    This  seems  very  severe  upon  the 
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Dues,  but  the  English  knew  that  if  they  did  not  get  possession  of 
the  fleet  Napoleon  would  seize  it  and  use  it  against  them.  It  is  not 
sorprising  that  Denmark  immediately  joined  France.  Bassia  also 
declared  war  against  England.  Sweden  was  at  that  time  ruled  by  a 
weak-minded  prince,  incapable  of  any  decision  of  conduct ;  and  the 
only  conntiy  which  continued  to  trade  with  us  and  buy  English  goods 
was  Portugal. 

Section  3. 

Napoleon  had  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  annex  Portugal  to 
Spain,  and  Junot,  his  Aide-de-Camp,  was  sent  to  occupy  the  country. 
Portugal  was  at  that  time  under  a  Regent,  the  son  of  the  reigning 
Queen  Maria,  for  she  was  not  capable  of  governing.  The  Regent 
(afterwards  John  YI.)  did  not  attempt  to  defend  his  countiy,  but 
immediately  sailed  with  his  mother  for  Brazil,  where  he  held  his 
Court  for  many  years. 

The  Spanish  King  had  hoped  to  escape  by  joining  his  forces  to 
Napoleon's ;  but  the  next  year,  1808,  Napoleon  took  advantage  of  a 
popdar  tumult  to  assert  bis  power  in  Spain.  Charles  IV.  of  Spain, 
difigusted  with  the  French  usurpations,  and,  being  also  a  very  weak 
prince,  resolved  to  remove  to  Mexico.  The  Spaniards,  indignant  at 
bis  intention  to  forsake  them,  obliged  him  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
son  Ferdinand.  Napoleon  sent  General  Murat,  his  brother-in-law,  to 
settle  the  dispute^  and  decided  that  the  Spaniards  should  not  have 
Ferdinand  for  their  King,  but  appointed  Murat  sole  Regent  for 
Charles  over  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  did  not  last  long ;  Charles 
was  made  to  resign  his  crown  to  the  French  Emperor,  who  placed  it 
on  the  head  of  his  brother  Joseph,  making  Murat  King  of  Naples  in 
his  room.  The  inhabitants  of  Spain  and  Portugal  showed  more 
courage  than  their  kings  had  done ;  but  they  had  no  leaders,  and 
their  bravery  only  subjected  them  to  severer  treatment.  When  the 
French  entered  Madrid  they  held  a  sort  of  trial  over  the  Spanish 
patriots,  and  then  shot  them  forty  or  fifty  together  in  the  squares  of 
the  city.  But  the  brave  Spaniards  were  not  subdued.  They  sent  to 
England  for  help,  and  Wellesley  landed  in  Portugal,  determined  to 
deliver  both  countries  from  the  French.  Thus  began  that  famous 
war  between  the  English  and  French  called  the  Peninsular  War. 
If  you  look  at  your  map  of  Europe  you  will  see  that  Spain  and 
Portugal  form  a  peninsula,  being  nearly  surrounded  by  water. 

Wellesley's  first  efforts  in  the  Peninsula  were  very  successful. 
Junot,  the  French  General,  was  quite  defeated  in  Portugal,  and 
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Joseph  Baonaparie  fled  from  Madrid.  Bat  Welleslej  was  soon 
followed  by  other  generals,  and  at  length  Sir  Hew  Balrymplo  took  the 
command.  He  speedily  agreed  to  a  treaty,  called  the  Convention  of 
Cintra,  by  which  the  French  army  was  permitted  to  leave  Poriogal 
with  all  the  baggage  and  stores.  It  seemed  very  desirable  that  the 
oonntry  should  be  freed  from  the  French  troops,  but  many  persons 
thought  they  were  allowed  terms  far  too  favourable.  Much  dis- 
pleasure was  expressed  in  England  at  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple*s  conduct 
in  the  matter,  and  at  length  he  was  recalled.  Wellesley  had  returned 
to  Ireland,  where  he  was  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  Napoleon  entered 
Spain  determined  to  subdue  the  country. 

Sir  John  Moore  landed  with  fresh  troops  at  Corunna,  at  the  north- 
west of  Spain,  and  marched  into  the  country.  But  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  return  to  Corunna.  The  retreat  was  arranged  so  skilfully, 
and  so  much  courage  was  shown,  that  we  feel  quite  grieved  that  the 
gallant  but  unfortunate  general  was  killed  in  repulsing  an  attack 
under  Sonlt,  the  French  general,  just  as  he  was  re-embarking. 
Napoleon  then  felt  that  Spain  was  his  own,  and  the  English  almost 
resolved  to  leave  it  to  its  fate. 

It  was  then  (April,  1809)  that  Wellesley  was  plaoed  at  the  head  of 
our  armies  in  the  Peninsula.  Napoleon  had  returned  into  Germany,  to 
subdue  another  attempt  against  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  which 
proved  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former.  Although  much  tried  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  generals,  by  want  of  supplies,  and  other 
difficulties,  Wellesley  went  on  from  victory  to  victory.  After  beating 
the  French  in  a  great  battle  at  Talavera,  he  was  made  Yisoonnt 
Wellington  of  Talavera,  &c. 

Marshal  Soult,  Ney,  and  other  French  generals  were  sent  to  oppose 
him,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  war  in  the  Peninsnla 
continued.  The  Spanish  army  was  not  very  serviceable,  hot  the 
guerilla  warriors,  or  Spanish  patriots,  who  lived  among  the 
mountains,  and  used  to  come  out  and  attack  the  French  un- 
expectedly, and  then  retreat  to  their  strongholds,  harassed  them 
very  much.  The  French  armies  seized  provisions  and  ill-treated  the 
natives  ;  but  Wellington,  in  all  his  wars,  maintained  good  order,  and 
severely  punished  those  soldiers  who  injured  any  one,  and  paid  for 
the  food  of  his  army. 

Joseph  Buonaparte  had,  however,  accomplished  one  good  thing. 
He  had  put  down  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  But  whether  the  tyranny 
of  the  French  army  was  not  as  bad  as  that  of  the  Inquisition  is  very 
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dooMfiil  in  iBgard  to  the  miserj  it  catued  to  the  country.  The 
Inquisition  was  likewise  put  down  at  Borne,  and  the  Pope  declared  to 
he  only  a  bishop.  The  title  of  King  of  Borne  was  to  be  given  to  the 
beir  of  Napoleon's  empire.  Other  insnrrections  were  qnelled  this 
year;  and  Lonis,  King  of  Holland,. was  removed  from  his  anthoritj, 
beeaase  N^x>leon  thought  him  too  favonrable  to  Enghind.  Holland 
vas  mated  to  France.  Napoleon  wished  to  ennoble  all  his  family. 
He  had  married  his  sisters  to  his  greatest  generals  and  frtends,  and 
placed  his  brothers  over  kingdoms.  Bat  he  expected  them  all  to 
yield  to  his  anpreme  authority ;  and  Loais,  like  a  good  king,  was 
anxioiis  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation  he  governed.  Therefore 
it  was  to  his  credit  that  he  was  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Holland. 
N^kon  had  one  other  brother  whose  name  was  Lacien»  who  openly 
dia^^oved  of  his  oondnoi,  and  refnsed  to  share  in  the  spoils  with 
yrkatii  the  Emperor  would  have  enriched  him.  He  continued  in 
private  life ;  and  a  part  of  the  time  that  his  brother  was  reigning  in 
France  he  was  living  under  the  protection  of  England. 

About  this  time  the  Swedes  began  to  consider  what  plan  they  had 
to  decide  on  for  the  government  of  their  country.  Charles  XIV., 
tbeir  £Bd>le-minded  king,  had  no  son,  and  their  royal  family  was 
likely  to  end  with  the  present  monarch.  They  vriahed  to  fix  on  some 
one  who  could  act  as  Begent  of  Sweden  during  the  life  of  Charles, 
and  succeed  to  the  throne  upon  his  death.  They  thought  it  wise  to 
select  from  among  the  generals  of  Napoleon,  and  thus  run  no  risk  of 
diqileaaing  him.  They  fixed  on  Bernadotte,  and  Napoleon  could 
Dot  object,  though  he  liked  him  least  of  all  his  generals,  for  he  was 
not  always  ready,  like  some  others,  to  execute  the  will  of  his  master, 
whether  right  or  wrong.  But  for  this  very  reason  he  was  the  more 
suitable  £or  his  new  position,  and  Napoleon  soon  found  he  could 
not  treat  Aim  just  as  he  pleased,  for  Bernadotte  would  act  as  an 
iodependent  sovereign. 

Napoleon  had  one  great  grief,  he  had  no  son  to  succeed  to  his 
same  and  his  power.  He  had  been  married  several  years,  and  he 
seems  to  have  loved  his  wife  Josephine  as  much  as  he  could  love  any 
one.  She  loved  him  sincerely,  and  made  him  an  excellent  wife ;  but 
ambition  conquered,  and  he  determined  to  part  from  her.  He 
decided  upon  manying  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Francis  H.,  the 
Bmperor  of  Austria.  Maria  Louisa  was  a  great  granddaughter  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  great  niece  to  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette. 
She  waa  a  beautiful  and  amiable  woman  ;  but  we  are  astonished  to 
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find  the  Emperor  of  Austria  giving  his  child  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a 
man.  Napoleon  divorced  Josephine,  and  married  Maria  Loniaa, 
March  11, 1810.  Josephine  continued  to  live  in  Paris,  and  Napoleon 
often  visited  her  and  sought  her  advice.  Her  death  soon  followed  the 
dethronement  of  her  former  husband. 

In  1811  a  little  son  was  bom  to  Napoleon.  He  gave  him  the  title 
of  King  of  Home.  He  was  afterwards  called  by  his  own  &mily 
Napoleon  II.,  bat  he  never  reigned,  and  is  usually  styled  the  Duke  of 
Beichstadt. 

Section  4. 

For  some  time  Napoleon  ruled  nearly  the  whole  Continent,  except 
where  the  armies  of  England  opposed  him.  England  seemed  com- 
pelled to  be  at  war  with  nearly  all  the  civilized  world  ;  for  in  1812 
the  United  States,  on  slight  pretences,  declared  war  against  England. 
Russia,  however,  had  made  peace  with  England  in  1810,  and 
Napoleon  determined  to  take  vengeance  on  her  and  her  emperor. 
He  was  some  time  making  preparations,  and  it  was  not  till  1812  that 
he  left  Paris  on  this  fatal  expedition.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his 
fall.  But  his  army  was  not  what  it  had  been.  Many  of  tbe  soldiers 
who  had  become  experienced  in  the  bloody  wars  of  the  Bevolution 
had  died,  together  with  several  of  .their  brave  commanders.  Their 
places  were  filled  by  young  and  inexperienced  men,  most  of  whom 
were  taken  from  their  homes  against  their  will.  Therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  warlike -generals  and  veteran  soldiers  that  were  still 
left  to  him,  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  weakened.  But  it  was 
strong,  compared  with  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Eussia. 

When  Napoleon  reached  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  s 
armies  retreated  before  him,  and  thus  led  him  on  into  the  interior 
of  the  country ;  till  after  some  battles  and  skirmbhes  he  found  him- 
self near  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital.  If  you  look  at  your  map  you 
will  see  they  were  then  some  distance  in  Russia.  Here  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  and  Napoleon  obtained  a  victory  with  great  diffi- 
culty. He  entered  Moscow,  and  the  Russians  still  retreated  ;  but 
they  had  left  persons  behind,  charged  with  the  care  of  settmg  fire  to 
the  city,  that  it  might  not  shelter  their  enemies.  What  could 
Napoleon  do  now  ?  November  was  approaching,  and  the  winter 
set  in  earlier  and  with  greater  severity  than  usual.  The  French 
army  was  in  danger  of  destruction.  Napoleon  proposed  to  march  to 
St.  Petersburg ;  but  his  army  was  dispirited  and  his  oflioers  mormnr- 
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ing.  He  asked  for  tenns  of  peace,  bat  the  Rossians  would  listen  to 
nothing  while  the  enemy  remained  in  the  country.  Napoleon  was 
obliged  to  commence  a  retreat.  The  Russians  were  waiting  for  this. 
The  frost  and  snow  increased,  and  if  the  native  Russians  suffered, 
how  could  French  soldiers  endure  such  a  climate  at  such  a  season  ? 
The  Russians  followed  them  as  they  retreated,  harassing  them  con- 
tinoally  and  destroying  the  hindermost,  and  the  roads  were  covered 
with  the  frozen  and  the  slain.  The  selfish  Napoleon,  who  ought  to 
have  remained  to  cheer  his  army  by  his  presence  and  his  courage, 
and  to  help  them  through  the  difficulties  into  which  he  had  brought 
them,  got  into  his  carriage,  and,  travelling  with  all  speed,  reached 
Pans  December  18th.  Scarcely  a  twentieth  part  of  his  large  army 
sorvived  to  follow  him. 

Now  his  army  was  quite  ruined ;  the  veterans  he  had  led  to  victory 
were  nearly  all  gone.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  grieve  him  farther  than 
as  it  stood  in  the  way  of  his  future  conquests ;  and  when  he  returned 
to  Ptois,  where  so  many  were  mourning  for  their  fathers,  their 
hrothers,  or  their  children,  it  was  only  to  compel  more  young  men  to 
leave  their  homes  to  join  his  armies. 

What  a  different  character  was  Wellington,  and  how  different  were 
his  ideas  of  glory  1  The  principles  on  which  they  acted  were  totally 
opposed.  Napoleon  thought  only  of  his  own  power.  A  calm  sense 
of  duty  seems  to  have  been  the  leading  feature  in  the  charaeter  of 
Wellington.  So  that  we  might  almost  persuade  ourselves  that  he 
had  early  taken  for  his  motto  the  sentence  he  had  learned  in 
the  Church  Oatechism — *'  To  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life 
onto  which  it  hath  pleased  Qod  to  call  me.*'  Wellington  went  forth 
to  fight  from  this  sense  of  duty.  His  country  and  his  country's 
allies  were  threatened,  and  he  fought  with  a  firm  determination — 
not  to  subdue  nations  but  to  save  them.  The  same  spirit  seems  to 
have  been  felt  in  all  the  army.  They  had  many  and  great  hardships 
to  endure,  especially  in  Spain,  but  they  knew  their  general  fait  with 
them  as  well  as  for  them,  and  they  respected  him  and  obeyed  him 
with  a  cheerful  sense  of  duty  like  his  own.  Wellington  was  once 
asked  what  was  the  next  worst  thing  to  a  defeat.  He  replied, 
"  A  victory.'"^  Do  you  understand  his  meaning  ?  He  was  thinking 
of  the  many  brave  men  killed  in  gaining  that  victory,  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  wounded  and  dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  of  the  tears  of 
widows  and  orphans.    Napoleon  never  seemed  to  think  of  any  such 

*  This  took  place  the  day  auoceeding  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
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things.  He  treated  his  soldiers  as  if  they  were  mere  machines,  made 
for  his  pleasure,  to  increase  hU  fame.  Self  seemed  to  be  all  lie 
regarded.  No  sense  of  duty  urged  him  to  attack  the  nations  who 
had  the  misfoitane  to  be  his  neighbours  ;  and  his  love  for  Franee 
seemed  to  be  only  becanso  French  soldiers  gained  his  victories.  EQs 
wars  were  not  to  defend  his  coantry,  bat,  begon  at  first  at  the  earn- 
mand  of  the  revolntionists  of  France,  were  certainly  continued  for  his 
own  mad  ambition.  Napoleon  was  as  cmel  to  those  he  conquered  as 
he  was  indifferent  to  the  lives  of  his  own  soldiers.  The  French 
shared  in  his  feelings  and  in  his  guilt,  and  snboHtted  to  his  sway,  as 
no  other  nation  would  have  done  because  of  their  false  juid  straoge 
idea  of  that  word  olort,  which  with  them  seems  to  consist  in  con- 
quering other  nations.  I  own  Wellington's  sober  sense  of  duty 
seems  to  me  much  more  truly  glorious,  and  the  position  of  the 
English  nation,  as  the  succourer  of  the  distressed,  far  more  honour- 
able. 

Napoleon  soon  raised  another  army,  but  it  consisted  of  young 
men,  who  had  most  of  them  never  seen  a  battie.  However,  they 
fought  ^bravely,  but  their  enemies  had  increased.  In  1818  the 
English  had  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  with  several  lesser 
States  on  her  side.  All  Europe  was  inclined  to  help  to  put  down  the 
tyrant.  Even  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  fiither-in-Uiw,  joined  the 
Allies  against  him.  At  the  beginning  of  October,  1818,  a  terrible 
battle  was  fought  at  Leipsic,  in  Germany,  and  Napoleon  was  com- 
pletely defeated.  It  was  such  a  defeat  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
rejoiced,  in  the  belief  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  trouble  them 

again. 

Sectzom  5. 

All  this  time  the  Peninsular  War  had  gone  on.  Portugal  was  freed 
from  the  French  troops  in  1811,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte  had  been 
driven  a  second  time  from  Madrid  in  1812.  Wellington  entered  it 
August  10th,  but  he  was  unable  tojremain  so  far  from  the  sea,  whence 
he  had  his  provisions.  It  was  not  till  1818  that  Joseph  was  finally 
obliged  to  leave  the  country  and  escape  to  France,  wi^  the  remains 
of  his  shattered  army  of  {^'renchmen.  Wellington  followed,  and 
entered  France  from  the  south,  defeating  Soult,  who  was  sent  to 
oppose  him  ;  and  began  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  feelings  of  the 
French  themselves,  with  regard  to  receiving  Louis  XYIH.  as  their 
king. 

The  allied  forces  in  Germany  were  joined  by  Murat,  Napoleon*s 
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brother-in-laWy  who  thns  preserved  to  lumself  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
It  appears  to  ns  veiy  cowardly  of  Mnrat  thus  to  forsake  his  friend  in 
•distress;  bat  selfishness  prerailed  in  Napoleon's  own  hearty  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  generally  prevents  the  exercise  of  self-deny- 
ing kindness  on  the  part  of  onr  friends.  The  Bavarians  were  eqnally 
QBgndefiil,  for  Napoleon  had  added  to  their  country  and  made  it  a 
kingdom,  yet  they  fbfsook  him  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  tried  to 
stop  his  retreat,  bat  he  easily  defeated  them,  and,  retaming  to 
France,  asked  for  peace.  The  English  and  their  aUies  only  wished 
to  keep  him  in  his  own  conntiy,  and  were  ready  to  promise  not 
to  attack  France  if  the  French  woald  allow  other  nations  to  retam 
their  old  possessions  nndistorbed.  like  a  madman,  Napoleon  refosed 
this. 

However,  the  countries  of  Germany  were  free,  and  Holland  had 
recalled  its  Stadtholder;  and,  while  Wellington  was  in  the  south, 
Blueher,  the  Prussian  general,  with  the  Allies,  were  entering  France 
<m  the  German  side.  Napoleon  was  enraged,  rather  than  terrified,  to 
hear  that  the  Royalists  were  talking  of  restoring  the  Bourbon  kings. 
He  did  not  believe  his  wife^s  fiither,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  would 
allow  him  to  he  driven  from  the  throne. 

The  beginning  of  1814  showed  Napoleon  still  nnconqnered,  but  in 
reality  his  power  was  gone.  The  Pope  returned  to  Italy,  Ferdinand 
was  again  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Allies  were  marching  towards 
Puis.  Some  of  the  French  were  still  so  persuaded  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  Allies  conquering  their  Emperor,  that,  even  when 
their  armies  had  surrounded  Paris,  they  expected  Napoleon  to  defeat 
them. 

Some  openly  declared  for  Louis  XYHI.,  and  theVendeans  and  the 
townspeople  of  Bourdeaux  were  most  forward  in  this.  Others  feared 
a  return  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  and  justly  thought 
one  tyrant  was  better  than  that.  Napoleon  had  gone  to  Fontainebleau, 
a  town  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Paris,  and  Maria  Louisa  left  the 
atj  and  returned  with  her  child  to  her  father,*  the  Emperor  of 
AQsiiia.* 

Paris  was  taken  by  the  Allies,  March  30,  1814,  and  then  a  sort  of 
Council  was  held  there,  and  Talleyrand  was  appointed  to  manage  the 
government  till  afiiedrs  were  settled.      On  the  Idth  of  April  Welling- 

*  After  Kapoleon*B  death,  Maria  Lomsa,  who  was  created  the  Arcbdachess 
of  Parma,  married  first  the  Count  de  Meppeiy  aud  afterwards  the  Comit  de 
Bomhelles,  who  survived  her.  He  died  at  Versailles,  in  complete  obscurity, 
A.D.  1856. 
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ton  and  Soalt  were  apprised  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated,  and  peace 
was  signed  on  the  80th  of  May,  1814. 

I  think  few  of  the  French  had  any  real  desire  to  replace  the  Bour- 
bons on  the  throne,  and  the  Allies  wished  that  they  should  decide 
upon  their  own  goTemment.  But  it  seemed  a  natural  thing  to  return 
to  their  royal  family,  and,  as  Louis  XVIII.  was  willing  to  promise  to 
govern  them  according  to  certain  laws  which  they  agreed  upon,  they 
invited  him  to  the  throne. 

Napoleon  was  obliged  to  sign  a  paper,  declaring  he  was  no  longer 
Emperor  of  France,  and  the  little  island  of  Elba,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  given  to  him  to  live  in  and  to  rule  over.  He  was  still  to  be 
called  Emperor,  and  a  guard  of  400  men  was  appointed  him,  with  a 
sufficient  allowance  for  himself  and  his  family  to  live  as  princes.  The 
army  in  the  south  of  France  alojie  endeavoured  to  uphold  Napoleon, 
and  some  blood  was  shed  before  all  was  over.  As  Napoleon  was  on 
his  way  to  Elba  the  people,  remembering  the  evils  he  had  inflicted 
on  them,  strove  to  stop  him,  and  no  doubt  if  he  had  been  seized,  his 
life  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  revenge. 

Wellington  had  risen  step  by  step  in  the  titles  bestowed  on  him  by 
his  grateful  country,  and  at  the  peace  in  1814  he  received  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Wellington.  And  thus  ended  this  strange  period  of 
French  history,  though  I  shall  still  have  a  little  more  to  tell  you 
about  Napoleon.  But  in  the  meantime  you  will  be  anxious  to 
know  what  had  been  happening  in  England  itself  during  these  long 
wars. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF   ENQIAND   DUBINO   THE   BEION   OF   NAPOLEON. 

Section  1. 
We  read  how  some  of  those  among  the  English  '*  who  knew  not  the 
Lord"  were  ready  to  admiro  and  imitate  the  French.  But  the 
number  was  small.  For,  though  many  Englishmen  were  careless 
perhaps  about  seeking  God  for  themselves,  they  yet  knew  too  much 
of  their  Bible  to  join  with  the  French  in  saying  there  was  no  God. 
At  this  time,  also,  the  Lord  raised  up  several  of  His  children,  and 
gave  them  great  talents  and  great  grace.  They  wrote  many  books 
and  tracts  to  make  things  plain  to  the  common  people.  Perhi^  one 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  these  persons  was  that  truly  Christian  lady, 
Hannah  More.    The  prayers  of  their  pious  King  were  doubtless 
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umong  the  safegnards  of  England^  and  prolmbly  in  anawer  to  his 
intercessions  many  erils  were  adverted  from  his  coantiy,  even  after 
his  pfajers  for  her  had  ceased. 

George  lU.  often  expressed  his  anxiety  about  the  odaoation  of  his 
people.  It  was  not  then  the  case,  as  it  is  now,  that  eveiy  one  might 
learn  to  read  with  little  tronble  and  expense*  There  were  no  Sunday- 
schools,  and  few  day-schools,  when  he  began  to  reign.  Bat  soon 
after  God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  a  good  man,  named  Robert  Raikes, 
U>  establish  a  Sunday-school  for  the  poor  children  that  he  saw  playing 
about  every  Sunday  in  his  native  town  of  Gloucester.  Hundreds  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  the  religious  education  of  the  poor  was  promoted. 

Persons  in  the  middle  or  lower  ranks  often  fancy  that  those  in  high 
^tiou  have  fewer  troubles.  But  this  only  shows  their  ignorance. 
Besides  those  sorrows  to  which  people  of  every  rank  are  equally 
liable,  every  station  has  its  oicn  trials,  as  well  as  its  own  duties, 
and  its  oicn  temptations.  George  III.  had  many  trials.  One  of 
them  was  to  find  some  of  his  subjects  williog  to  believe  artful  men, 
who  persuaded  them  to  think  unkindly  of  their  king.  Such  an  one 
was  Wilkes,  who  wrote  and  published  papers  against  those  in  autho- 
rity, and  many  listened  to  bim. 

But  the  king's  greatest  trouble  was  in  his  own  family.  His  eldest 
8on  was  a  dissipated  young  man,  who  neither  followed  his  father's 
example  nor  listened  to  his  advice ;  and  thus  the  many  good  qualities 
of  the  prince  were  thrown  away,  and  his  talents  were  all  squandered 
upon  worthless  objects.  It  is  said  that,  disgusted  at  the  great  degree 
of  restraint  imposed  on  him  in  his  youth,  which  was  continued  too 
long  and  then  too  suddenly  removed,  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  his 
liberty.  Instead  of  seeking  counsel  from  those  whose  experience 
night  have  been  useful  to  him,  he  listened,  like  Behoboam,  to  the 
giddy  and  the  young,  who  flattered  his  vanity  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes.  Ho  had  a  large  fortune,  yet  he  spent  so  much  money  on 
his  sinful  pleasures  that  he  got  deeply  into  debt.  His  father,  the 
lung,  was  greatly  displeased.  However,  in  1795,  when  he  married  his 
cousin,  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  his  debts  were  paid,  and 
he  had  another  opportunity  of  redeeming  his  character  and  of  com- 
forting his  excellent  parents,  whom  he  had  so  deeply  grieved.  But 
this  marriago  brought  no  happiness  to  the  royal  family;  for,  after 
the  birth  of  one  little  girl,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  quarrelled,  and  after  somo  time  Caroline  went  to 
Italy,  leaving  her  husband  and  child  in  England. 
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We  have  already  read  of  tfao  foreign  wars  of  this  period  in  tbe 
history  of  Napoleon.  But  I  mnst  tell  yon  that  in  1797  the  sailors  at 
Portsmonth  refused  to  ohey  orders,  and  afterwards  those  at  the  Nore, 
on  the  Thames,  hecame  mntinons  and  disohedimt.  This  was  a  new 
thing  among  the  faithful  and  brave  sailors,  for  generally  England 
has  great  reason  to  be  grateful  to  and  proud  of  her  true-hearted  tars. 
The  sailors  in  those  days  had  many  grioTanees  to  complain  of,  bat 
they  should  have  sought  to  get  them  remoyed  in  jbl  lawful  way,  and 
not  by  rebellious  conduct.  However,  their  complaints  were  listened 
to,  and  a  little  indulgence  and  remonstrance  soon  brought  them  back 
to  their  duty.     The  ringleaders  were  justly  punished. 

SxcnoK  2. 

But  something  still  more  serious  took  place  next  year  (1798). 
This  was  a  dreadful  rebellion  in  Ireland,  principally  in  the  counties 
of  Wicklow  and  Wexford.  It  was  a  rising  of  tbe  Romanists,  with 
the  intention  of  murdering  the  Protestants  and  getting  rid  of 
English  rule.  They  desired  to  imitate  tho  French  in  their  republic, 
and  they  hoped  for  help  from  France.  Not  that  they  meant  to  shut 
up  all  their  churches  like  the  French,  for  the  Irish  were  never  a 
nation  of  infidels.  They  intended  to  force  eveiybody  to  be  Romanists, 
and  thought  it  no  sin  to  accomplish  this  by  deceiving  their  English 
rulers.  I  fear,  also,  the  English  governors  forgot  that  we  mnst 
rather  suffer  than  do  evil,  and  treated  those  they  suspected  with 
severity,  to  compel  them  to  disclose  what  they  knew.  This  was 
wrong,  because  they  were  only  Mtspected,  and  we  ought  never  to 
punish  any  one  till  we  kuoic  they  have  done  evil.  The  guilt  of  some 
was  proved,  and  they  were  justly  punished.  Upon  this,  the  priests,  who 
were  tbe  chief  leaders  in  the  plot,  came  forward  of  their  own  accord, 
with  their  people,  and  swore  they  never  did  and  never  would  rebel 
against  their  king,  but  would  help  him  in  every  way  to  conquer  his 
foreign  enemies  and  to  destroy  all  traitors  at  home.  Indeed,  one  priest 
named  Michael  Murphy,  came  in  person  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  with  an  address  of  this  kind,  which,  he  said,  was  unani- 
mously passed  in  his  chapel  on  the  Lord's-dat/,  And  yet,  on  another 
Sabbath,  a  very  few  weeks  after,  this  very  priest  was  heading  8,000 
men  of  blood,  plundering  and  murdering  his  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects.  Dublin  was  saved,  but  all  tbe  county  of  Wexford  was 
under  the  rebels,  who  tortured  their  poor '  victims  in  a  terrible 
manner,  and  kept  possession  of  the  seaport  of  Wexford  for  three 
weeks.    Jast  at  the  same  time  a  French  dect  appeared  at  sea,  whether 
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to  ttiaek  England,  or  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Ireland,  none 
blew;  but  we  read  abont  that  before,  and  I  told  yon  that  it  did  no 
iojiuj,  except  that  it  divided  the  attention  of  the  Government  and 
gave  the  rebels  time  to  proceed  in  theii^  fearful  massacres.  I  cannot 
tell  jon  half  their  emelties.  In  a  place  called  Scnllabogae,  they 
Bhufc  up  180  persons  in  a  bam,  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  when  some 
mshed  out  to  eseape,  they  were  either  shot  or  pushed  baek  on  the 
pikes  of  the  rebels  into  the  flames.  One  mother  threw  ont  her  little 
bsbsy  thinking,  no  doabt,  they  would  pity  this  poor  infant,  bat  they 
tinew  it  back  into  the  fire. 

AnothM'  equally  dreadful  deed  was  dona  on  a  bridge  over  the  river  % 
Slaney,  in  Wexford,  where  the  rebels  took  their  prisoners  and  piked 
tkem,  and  threw  them  into  the  river.  » 

By  this  time  an  army  had  arrived  under  Lord  Lake,  and  the 
pnests,  who  feared  to  be  punished  aa  leaders  in  the  rebellion,  began 
to  endeavour  to  restrain  the  people,  which  they  had  not  attempted 
till  then.  A  great  battle  at  Vinegar  Hill  rendered  the  cause  of  the 
rebels  hopeless,  though  for  some  time  they  refused  to  submit ;  and 
dtstorbanees  continued  in  other  counties.  At  length  those  who  were 
yet  uneonqnered  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  it  was  a 
oondderable  time  before  these  could  be  subdued. 

Yon  will  be  mrprised  to  hear  that  several  Protestants  were  among 
tlie  rebels,  and  that  in  Ulster,  where  the  majority  are  Protestants, 
the  number  was  very  great.  These  Protestants  joined  the  rebellion 
because  they  wished  to  shake  off  England's  rule  and  to  have  a  republic. 
Th^  were  not  so  cruel  as  the  Romanists,  but  I  think,  having  the 
Bible  in  their  hands,  they  were  more  inexcusable.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  very  different  Protestants — men  who  deserved  the  name, 
and  amongst  them  one  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  Christian 
eoarage.  He  was  a  Wesleyan  preacher  named  George  Taylor,  and 
could  neither  be  persuaded  to  disguise  his  religion  under  a  pretence 
of  Popery,  as  some  did,  nor  to  remain  among  the  rebels,  where  some 
of  his  neighbours,  who  esteemed  hun,  would  have  placed  him  for 
Bslety.  He  openly  declared  himself  a  Protestant,  and  plainly  told 
the  rebels  about  him  of  their  sin  and  danger.  You  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  he,  and  some  other  good  men,  were  among  those  saved  by 
the  victory  of  the  English  at  Vinegar  Hill. 

After  the  rebellion  had  lasted  two  months,  and  was  nearly  if  not 
entirely  subdued,  the  Freneh  landed  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  Lord 
GomwalliSy  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  went  himself  to  the  help  of  Lord 
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Lake,  and  conqacred  them.     This  was  easily  accomplished,  but  had 

they  landed  earlier,  the  blood  shed  in  Ireland  might  have  been 

fearful. 

Section  3. 

But  if  Bnonaparte  was  disappointed  to  find  he  could  not  succeed 
in  Ireland,  he  had  still  greater  reason  to  be  disappointed  with  regard 
to  England.  He  had  been  persuaded  that  many  of  the  English  were 
dissatisfied,  and  would  join  him  as  soon  as  he  landed  on  English 
shores.  They  did  indeed  rise,  but  not  to  help  him.  When  they 
heard  his  fleet  was  cruising  about  their  coasts  in  1804,  150,000 
•  Britons  of  all  ranks,  from  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  put  themselves 
under  the  training  of  proper  officers,  that  they  might  be  prepared,  if 
needed,  to  fight  by  the  side  of  the  regular  soldiers  for  their  country's 
safety.  The  mere  report  of  this  was  enough.  Buonaparte  did  not 
venture  to  land.  He  saw  that  though  there  might  be  some  few  traitors 
in  England,  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  with  its  good  King. 

England  had  many  very  wise  men  in  those  days.  Some  of  these 
could  moke  such  beautiful  speeches  that  eveiy  one  liked  to  listen  to 
them,  as  they  used  to  listen  to  the  old  orators  of  Greece.  There 
were  Pitt,  and  Burke,  and  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  Grattan,  and 
several  others.  Some  of  these  were  the  King's  Ministers,  and, 
above  all,  Pitt  was  his  Minister  and  friend,  and  helped  him  much 
in  those  days  of  trial.  But  Pitt  had  not  such  a  knowledge  of  his 
Bible  and  of  his  duty  towards  God  as  his  royal  master  had.  He 
always  wanted  to  allow  the  Romanists  more  power.  The  King 
had  readily  agreed,  in  1791,  that  those  old  laws,  which  made  Dis- 
senters  and  Bomanists  liable  to  punishment,  should  be  repealed,  as 
they  had  long  been  disused.  He  wished  every  one  to  worship  -God 
according  to  his  own  conscience ;  but  he  saw  that  he  must  never  put 
power  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  as  Bomanists,  believed  they  ought, 
even  in  matters  about  this  world,  to  obey  the  Pope  rather  than  their 
king. 

Pitt  always  had  the  idea  that  the  Irish  Bomanists  might  be 
managed  by  fostering  their  false  religion;  and  when  he  saw  how 
much  they  looked  to  France,  he  faceied  it  was  because  their  priests 
had  been  educated  there.  He  therefore  resolved,  in  1795,  to  have 
a  college  at  Maynooth  (a  village  near  Dublin),  to  train  Irishmen  to 
be  priests,  without  sending  them  to  France  or  Italy.  And  thus  began 
a  course  of  proceeding  which  has  brought  great  evils  both  on  England 
and  Ireland ;  while  its  very  supporters  have  been  obliged  to  own. 
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tbat  the  bettor  bred  and  higher  bom  foreign  priest  becomes  a  less 
^gennu  gnide  to  the  Bomanists  of  Ireland  than  the  far  less  refined 
and  edaeated  Ifajnooth  student,  who  is  generally  taken  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people. 

Bat  if  it  were  not  so,  the  sin  of  Protestant  England  in  giving 
money  to  teaob  Popeij  wonld  be  jnst  as  great,  and  must  be  yery  dis- 
pkas^g  to  God.  The  University  of  Dublin  is  open  to  Ilomanists  as 
well  as  Protestants ;  so  if  a  gentleman  wiajies  his  son  to  have  a 
coUege  eduoaiion,  he  can  be  received  and  taught  there,  whatever 
hifl  belief  may  be  ;  therefore  there  was  the  less  excuse  for  supporting 
a  Popish  ooUege. 

A  great  ehange  in  Irish  affairs  was  made  after  tha  rebellion  of 
1798.  The  Irish  till  that  time  had  had  a  Parliament  of  their  own, 
bat  when  ibey  had  been  so  rebellious  it  became  a  question  whether  it 
woald  not  he  better  for  both  countries  if  Ireland,  like  Scotland,  sent 
members  to  the  English  Parliament.  In  1800  it  was  settled  to  be 
80 ;  end  ihough  many  of  the  Irish  were  greatly  displeased,  especially 
as  it  took  the  Irish  gentry  oat  of  the  country,  others  thought  it  would 
really  increase  the  power  of  Ireknd,  by  giving  it  more  weight  in  the 
government  of  the  empire. 

Iq  1801  another  effort  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Bomanists. 
Pitt  proposed  to  admit  them  to  nearly  all  places  of  trust.  The  King 
positively  sefosed,  pleading  the  oath  he  had  taken  at  his  coronation 
to  Bspport  the  Protestant  rel^on.  Pitt  would  have  persuaded  him, 
by  telling  him  how  many  of  his  subjects  he  would  displease  by  his 
resolution;  but  the  Christian  King  is  said  to  have  answered,  '*  Sir, 
I  can  lay  my  head  upon  the  block,  but  I  cannot  break  my  coronation 
oatL.**  Whether  he  used  precisely  those  words  or  not  I  cannot  tell 
JOQ,  but  he  certainly  acted  in  their  spirit.  Much  as  ho  valued 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  useful  as  he  found  him,  he  would  not  give  way,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  for  a  time  withdrew  from  his  councils,  though  he  afterwards 
retomed  to  his  post. 

George  m.  was  very  brave,  but  then  he  was  a  Christian,  and  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  attacks  of  men.  Some  time  before  this, 
▼hen  there  was  mnch  distress  in  the  country,  his  carriage  had 'been 
attacked  by  a  mob,  and  the  attendants  were  mubh  alarmed ;  but  the 
pious  King  remarked^  to  them  that  man  might  propose  but  God 
^ue  disposes  of  events,  and  so  it  proved.  One  resolute  Irish 
gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Bedingfield,  stepped  forward,  and  drawing 
A  pistol  from  his  pocket,  declared  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who 
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attempted  to  tonch  the  carriage.     Hie  conrage  awed  the  people, 

and  he  walked,  pistol  in  hand,  by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  till  his 

Sovereign  was  safe. 

Section  4. 

There  were  many  among  the  wise  of  this  world  who  knew  not  the 
tme  wisdom  from  aboye,  but  there  were  also  men  in  the  Britisli 
Pariiament  who  were  desirous  beyond  all  things  to  serve  God  and 
to  do  good  to  their  -fellow-creatures.  I  shall  have  much  to  teU 
you  about  them  in  another  chapter,  for  they  tried  to  free  the  slave 
whose  cruel  master  could  harm  the  body,  and  they  tried  to  unloose 
the  heavy  chains  of  Satan's  slaves,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free. 

But  in  this  chapter  I  must  only  tell  you  a  few  more  events  which 
took  place  in  England.     And  first  as  to  the  poor  old  King.     In  the 
year  1810  his  youngest  daughter  Amelia  died,  and  the  shock  of 
this  trial   brought  on  that  loss  of  reason,  from  which   he   never 
recovered.     He  lived  ten  years  longer,  but  was  never  able  to  manage 
public  affairs  again.    I  hope,  however,  his  last  years  were  not  un- 
happy.    His  piety  shone  out  through  his  loss  of  reason,  and  he  was 
often  praying  and  speaking   of  holy  things,   while  his  kind  wife, 
Queen  Charlotte,  anxiously  watched  to  make  him  comfortable,  until 
very  nearly  the  end  of  her  life.     She  died  in  1818.     When  the 
King's  illness  came  on,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  made  Regent,  mnd 
although  we  do  not  hear  that  his  private  character  was  much  im- 
proved,  he  continued  his  father's  old  Ministers  in  his  serviee,  and 
therefore  there  seemed  but  little  change.     Peace  with  America  was 
made  the  same  year  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of 
France,  1814 ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
with  Blucher,  and  many  great  generals,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  England.     Wellington  returned  to  his  grateful  country 
among  these  visitors.    He  was  everywhere  received  with  honouiB, 
and  acknowledged  as  the  greatest  general  in  Europe. 

Louis  XVIII.,  however,  could  not  govern  France  without  much 
anxiety.  He  gave  his  subjects  more  liberty,  and  made  some  good 
laws,  but  he  found  many  difficulties.  The  people  had  been  so  used 
to  victories  flattering  to  their  pride,  that  they  were  discontoited  in 
time  of  peace.  Besides,  there  was  very  much  real  sufiering,  from 
the  poverty  which  war  had  caused.  No  doubt  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
knew  all  this,  and  February  26,  1815,  he  left  Elba,  and  landed  with 
only  his  guard  of  400  men,  and  about  800  other  soldiers,  on  the 
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shores  of  Fnmoe.  Bnt  his  force  soon  inereasof.  An  simy  was 
sent  agamst  him,  and  met  him  at  Grenoble.  Instead  of  attemptiBg 
to  fight  with  them,  he  rode  towards  them  bareheaded,  inquiring  if 
they  wished  to  fight  against  their  General — their  Emperor.  He  was 
answered  bj  shoats  of  *'  Long  lire  the  Emperor,"  and  they  all  joined 
him— oTMi  some  who  had  served  under  Louis.  The  worst  of  all 
these  traitors  was  Marshal  Ney,  for,  after  Napoleon  had  returned  to 
Fnmee,  he  renewed  his  promise  of  loyalty  to  Louis,  and  took  the 
command  of  an  army  against  Napoleon  at  his  own  request,  and  then 
joined  the  invader  at  the  first  proposal  Thus  Napoleon  marched 
on,  seareely  opposed,  and  though  Louis  did  all  a  king  in  his  cireum- 
stances  could  do,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  and  take 
refoge  in  the  Netherlands. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  Nepoleon  reached  Paris,  and  once 
more  entered  the  royal. palace  as  a  sovereign,  twenty  days  after 
he  had  landed  in  Fi-ance.  But  it  was  a  short  triumph.  The 
neighbouring  nations  felt  they  eould  could  not  trust  htm,  and  the 
English,  tinder  Wellington,  and  the  Prussians,  under  Blucher, 
quickly  prepared  to  meet  him.  Several  other  nations  sent  troops, 
and  began  to  prepare  their  armies.  Napoleon  at  first  tried  to 
make  peace,  but  he  found  he  must  trust  to  his  army  alone.  His 
enemies  were  mai&y,  and  very  resolute,  and  though  at  first  he 
gained  some  advantages,  it  was  but  for  a  short  time;  and  then 
he  reached  tho  village  of  Waterloo,  in  Belgium — that  village  ren- 
dered so  famous  by  the  events  of  Jane  18,  1815. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  how  our  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  an  army  fewer  in  number,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  British  soldiers,  less  disciplined  than  the  French,  fought  that 
great  battle  which  secured  Europe  against  ail  future  attempts  by 
Napoleon.  The  battle  lasted  all  day,  and  that  day,  alas !  was  the 
Sabbath.  It  began  about  ten.  Bluoher  had  promised  to  be  there 
with  the  Prussian  army,  but,  detained  by  bad  roads,  he  had  not 
aniied.  The  combat  had  lasted  many  hours,  and  evening 
approached.  **  Would  to  God  that  Blucher  or  night  were  come !  " 
exchumed  Wellington.  It  was,  indeed,  an  awful  day,  so  much 
depended  on  that  battle.  At  length  he  was  t^ld  that  the  Prussians 
were  approaching,  and  Wellington  called  up  the  impatient  Guards, 
whom  he  had  kept  lying  on  the  ground  that  they  might  be  unseen  by 
the  enemy,  and  ha  safe  from  the  guns,  till  they  were  wanted.  "  Up, 
Chiaids,  and  at  them !  '*  shouted  the  Duke.     They  obeyed  gladly,  and 
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their  charge  was  followed  by  one  from  all  the  British  troops,  while 
the  Pnissians  charged  on  the  right,  and  the  root  became  general. 
The  fresher  troops  of  the  Prnssians  took  np  the  pnrsnit,  and  thos 
completed  the  Tiotory,  which  the  wearied  English  conld  not'  have 
done.  Wellington  himself  had  ridden  his  charger,  Copenhagen,  for 
seventeen  hoars.  I  fear  Blnoher  had  little  of  the  compassion  which 
we  expect  in  so  brave  a  man,  and  that  the  slaughter  in  the  pursuit 
was  immecse. 

As  for  Wellington,  he  lay  down  on  straw  and  slept  the  sleep 
of  utter  weariness,  having  resigned  his  bed  to  his  dying  friend.  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon.  Many  a  noble  family  and  many  a  cottage 
home  had  to  mourn  a  similar  loss,  even  while  rejoicing  in  England's 
glory.  Many  of  the  survivors  bore  to  their  graves  the  marks  of  that 
conflict.  Amongst  them  was  one  long  the  favourite  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Duke,  and  whose  name  was  some  time  since  in  everybody's  montk 
as  the  gallant  Lord  Baglan,  of  the  Crimea.  He  lost  an  arm  at 
Waterloo,  but  was  reserved  to  meet  his  death  before  the  walls  of 
Sebastopol.  With  the  exception  of  the  Belgians,  all  the  troops 
had  fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery,  and  the  slaughter  on 
both  sides  was  terrible.  The  victorious  allies  marched  on  to  Paris, 
and  Louis  XVllI.  re-entered  his  capital  on  tho  8th  of  July,  after  an 
absence  of  one  hundred  days. 

Napoleon  at  first  tried  to  escape  to  America,  but  finding  it  im- 
possible, and  being  obliged  to  surrender  to  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
English  ships,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England, 
^eggii^g  bis  protection.  England  is  always  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
unfortunate,  but  it  would  not  do  to  let  such  a  man  as  Napoleon  be  at 
liberty  to  plot  another  attempt  on  France.  Yet  the  English  did  not 
wish  to  shut  him  up  in  prison.  They  therefore  chose  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  island,  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  be  his  future  home. 
It  was  called  St.  Helena,  and  the  English  chose  this  island  beeanse 
there  were  only  a  few  places  where  ships  could  anchor,  and  therefore 
very  few  soldiers  were  needed  to  guard  it  and  to  prevent  Napoleon 
from  escaping.  They  permitted  him  to  take  three  friends,  with  their 
fiunilios,  and  to  select  twelve  servants  from  his  household.  They 
built  him  a  handsom^  house,  on  the  spot  he  himself  chose,  and  that 
he  might  have  eveiy  comfort,  they  allowed  him  12,000/.  a-year  as 
long  as  he  lived.  The  island  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  there  are 
about  three  thousand  iuhabitants.  General  Buonaparte,  as  he  was 
then  called,  lived  six  years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  bat  I  fear 
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they  were  not  bappy  jean.     Power  and  war  were  his  delight,  and  he 
could  not  be  content  with  quietness  and  peace."^' 

Perhaps  yon  will  ask  if  the  French  were  willing  to  receive  Lonis 
back  as  their  king.  The  army  still  made  some  resistance  in  different 
parts  of  the  eonntiy,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
eompelled  them  to  submission.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Royalists  at 
Nismes,  &c.,  attacked  and  ill-treated  the  friends  of  Buonaparte. 
Wellington  was  most  anxious  to  restore  order,  and  took  care  the 
English  soldiers  should  behave  well  to  the  people  of  France.  I  fear 
some  of  onr  allies  were  at  first  less  careful  about  this.  I  dare  say 
you  will  like  to  hear  Wellington's  opinion  about  the  restoration 
of  Louis.  He  said  that,  however  the  army  might  wish  for  a  con- 
quering general  it  vras  plain  the  nation  wished  for  a  peacefal  king,  or 
they  would  have  opposed  his  march  to  Paris.  I  think  this  seems 
reasonable.  However,  the  French  are  so  fond  of  war  that  I 
Believe  many  of  them  forget  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte^ 
and  remember  him  only  as  one  under  whose  command  France  con- 
qoored  Europe,  and  for  this  they  still  admire  him. 

As  a  mark  of  England's  gratitude  to  her  brave  army,  a  silver 
medal  was  given  to  every  soldier,  and  that  day's  conflict  was  counted 
as  two  years'  service.  Many  officers  were  knighted,  and  among 
other  honoars,  justly  due  to  the  gallant  Wellington,  the  beautiful 
estate  of  Strathfieldsaye,  in  Hampshire,  was  purchased  for  him  by 
the  nation.  Nor  did  England  forget  the  families  of  those  who  had 
died  at  Waterloo.  A  subscription  was  raised,  which  amounted  to 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  help  their  widows  and  children. 


*  Real  greatness  of  mind  is  always  shown  in  adversity ;  bnt  Bnonaparte^s 
greatness  disappeared  with  his  prosperity.  We  are  told  that  he  was  oon> 
tinnally  gmmblmg,  and  finding  fault,  even  about  his  food  and  other  such- 
triflea,  of  which  a  noble-minded  boy  would  be  ashamed  to  complain.  Yet 
his  comforts  were  really  well  attended  to  in  St.  Helena.  I  think  I  must 
show  yon  an  amusing  letter  from  a  butcher,  who  sent  him  the  best  meat,  but 
could  not  satisfy  him.  It  is  written  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  Governor  of 
St.  Helena. 

"Sir  Hudson, — May  it  please  yonr  Exoellenoy,  this  same  General 
Buonaparte  is  hard  to  please.  I  begs  to  be  excused  sanring  him  any  longer 
with  meat." 
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PAET    XIII. 

FBOM  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATEBLOO  TO  THE  PBESENT  TIME. 

A.D.   1815  TO  A.D.   1875. 


CHAPTER  I. 


EUROPE. 


Section  1. 
The  battle  of  Waterloo  seems  to  belong  equally  to  French  and 
English  history.  Louis  XYIII.  was  reseated  on  the  throne,  and  ke 
immediately  granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  had  joined  Napoleon, 
«xcept  those  few  who  had  shown  very  marked  treachery.  Among 
such  were  Labedoyere  and  Ney,  and  both  of  these  had  taken  em- 
ployment under  Louis  and  had  sworn  to  be  faithful.  Labedoyere 
was  nearly  the  first  who  joined  Napoleon,  and  they  both  deserredly 
suffered  death  as  traitors. 

Lavelette  was  also  condemned  to  death,  for  he  had  exerted  himself 
for  Napoleon,  and  against  Louis ;  but  as  he  was  an  early  and  long- 
tried  friend  of  the  ex-Emperor's,  and  had  not  been  trusted  by  Louis 
as  Ney  had  been,  he  seemed  far  less  guilty,  and  we  cannot  but 
be  glad  that  he  escaped  in  his  wife's  clothes  the  night  before  his 
execution  was  to  have  taken  place.  His  wife  remained  in  prison  in 
his  stead ;  but  when  the  jailers  discovered  the  deception,  they  were 
BO  rude  to  her,  in  their  anger,  and  she  was  altogether  so  mnch 
alarmed,  that  she  lost  her  reason.  After  some  time  her  husband 
was  allowed  to  return  to  her,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to  make  her 
happy  ;  but  though  always  gentle  and  amiable,  it  was  long  before  she 
at  all  recovered  from  the  deep  melancholy  into  which  she  had  fallen. 
This  poor  lady  was  the  Empress  Josephine's  niece.  You  have  not 
forgotten  that  talented  but  deceitful  man,  Talleyrand.  He  did  not 
join  Napoleon  in  1815,  and  Louis  employed  him  at  different  times 
afterwards.     He  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man. 

Louis  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  his  subjects  in  order.  Thej 
felt  humiliated  by  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  and  as  this  defeat  replaced 
Louis  on  the  throne,  it  helped  to  cause  discontent  between  him  and 
his  people,  who,  forgetting  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  thought  only  of 
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the  snecess  of  his  aims.  An  expedition  into  Spain,  nnder  the 
Dttke  d'Aogonleme,  flattered  the  national  pride,  and  gave  them  again 
the  idea  of  a  conquest.  This  stopped  the  discontent  of  the  people 
for  a  time,  bnt  they  socfti  began  to  mormnr  again,  complaining  that 
Loois  was  taking  too  much  power  to  himself. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  he  died  in  1824,  and  was 
saceeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  X.  At  first  Charles  seems  to  have 
gained  the  goodwill  of  the  people  by  his  popular  manner  and  good- 
natured  disposition.  But  this  pleasing  commencement  was  soon 
marred.  He  had  far  less  good  sense  than  Louis,  and  fiir  lesg 
prudence;  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  raign  disputes  arose 
between  the  King  and  his  people. 

During  his  reign  the  Greeks  became  free  from  Turkey.  In  1821 
they  had  begun  their  struggle  for  independence,  in  which  at  first  they 
were  only  assisted  by  Tolunteers  (from  England  chiefly);  but  at 
length  the  French,  Russians,  and  English  interfered,  and  requested 
the  Sultan  to  give  the  Greeks  the  management  of  their  own  country, 
apon  condition  of  receiTing  an  annual  tribute.  The  Saltan  refused, 
trostiBg  to  the  assistance  he  had  obtained  from  Egypt ;  and  tlio  fleets 
of  Turkey  and  of  Egypt  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  while  the 
English  and  French  ships  were  at  its  mouth.  The  British  Admiral, 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  warned  the  Turks  not  to  fire  a  shot  before 
aaswen  to  his  proposals  arrived  from  Constantinople,  promising  that 
they  should  not  be  attacked  till  that  time.  But  an  English  boat 
approaching  the  Turkish  fleet,  was  fired  on,  the  other  ships  speedily 
took  the  alarm,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets 
were  almost  destroyed.  From  that  time  the  Greeks  become 
independent.  They  chose  for  their  king  a  prince  of  Bavaria,  named 
Otho,  who  resided  at  Athens.  Bat  in  1863,  after  a  bloodlcM 
revolution,  Otho  was  deposed.  The  Greeks  would  gladly  have 
phu^  Prince  Alfred  of  England  on  the  throne.  This,  however,  our 
Queen  did  not  think  it  well  to  permit,  so  they  chose  the  brother  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  to  be  their  king. 
He  began  to  reign  in  1664,  and  the  seven  Ionian  Isles,  which  had 
heen  under  the  protection  of  England,  were  given  up  to  him  and 
became  part  of  his  kingdom.  I  am  afraid  the  modem  Greeks  have 
(em  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  many  of  their 
fitults,  and  that  they  are  still  bigoted  and  deceitful.  Although  the 
Greeks  were  free,  Russia  did  not  make  peace  with  Turkey.  The 
war  between  them  continued  till  1829,  and  ended  as  a  similar  war 
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did  twenty  years  earlier,  by  Russia  robbing  Tarkey  of  some  of 
her  provinees.  The  Turks  were  ill-governed  and  slothful,  bnt  they 
seem  to  have  been  entitled  to  more  help  and  sympathy  than  they 
found  under  the  overwhehning  attacks  of  their  too  powerful  neigh- 
bour. 

In  the  meantime  affairs  went  on  badly  in  France,  and  when 
Charles  chose  Prince  Polignac  for  his  Minister,  the  people  became 
outrageous,  merely  because  he  was  related  to  the  Duchess  of  Polig- 
nac, one  of  the  particular  friends  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  they  still 
disliked  her  and  her  family.  This  was  unreasonable ;  but  they  had 
other  things  to  complain  of,  which  were  certainly  contrary  to  the 
agreement  made  between  Louis  and  his  people  when  he  returned  in. 
1814.  The  principal  grievance  was,  that  Charles  refused  to  allow 
them  to  print  books  or  papers  until  they  had  obtained  permission 
from  persons  he  had  appointed  to  examine  them.  The  people — ^too 
used  to  revolution — rose  in  arms.  Marmont,  formerly  one  of  Napo- 
leon's generals,  bnt  then  serving  Charles,  understood  better  than 
his  master  the  character  of  the  nation.  He  begged  the  King  to 
yield  something  to  the  people  ;  but  Charles  would  not  listen,  and  in 
a  short  time  he  found  himself  driven  from  the  throne.  The  National 
Guard  was  called  out,  and  the  command  given  to  La  Fayette,  whose 
influence  probably  saved  France  much  bloodshed. 

When  Charles  saw  his  reign  was  at  an  end,  he  wished  to  persuade 
the  people  to  receive  one  of  his  family  for  their  king.  The  next  heir 
would  have  been  Antoine,  Due  d'Angoaleme,  his  eldest  son,  who  had 
married  Marie  Therese,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  However,  Charles 
knew  the  people  were  not  likely  to  receive  him,  for  he  was  not  popular. 
He  had  no  children ;  but  his  brother  Charles,  Due  de  Bern,  who 
had  been  killed  by  an  assassin,  had  left  a  son  about  ten  yeais  old,. 
Henry,  Due  de  Bordeaux,  or,  as  he  is  now  called,  Count  de  Cham- 
bord.  This  boy  was  proposed  to  the  French  as  their  king,  Henry 
Y.,  July  81,  1880.  But  they  had  abready  chosen.  They  had  fixed 
on  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  to  that  wicked  Philippe 
Egalite.  You  know  he  had  left  France  and  gone  to  Switzerland,  and 
then  to  England.  He  had  supported  himself  by  teaching  for  some 
time,  and  afterwards  he  travelled  a  good  deal  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  He  returned  to  France  on  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XYin.,  and  on  the  80th  July  was  offered  the  throne,  and  became 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French.  This  revolution,  which  only 
lasted  from  July  29th  to  the  81st,  is  called  by  the  French  the  Bero- 
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hition  of  the  three  glorioas  days  of  Ji^Iy.     Charles  X.  died  at  Goritz» 
in  Germany,  in  1836,  where  the  Dae  d*Angoaleme  also  died  in  1844. 

Section  2. 
Iioais  Philippe  was  a  wise  and  pradent  king,  bat  for  several  years 
he  had  to  contend  with  the  rebellioas  spirit  of  his  subjects.  The  aid 
of  Marshal  Sonlt  was  most  important  in  establishing  order  and  obe- 
dience. Bat  the  people  were  not  pleased  with  the  friendly  conduct 
of  their  king  towards  Enghind,  for  they  had  not  yet  forgiven  us  for 
Waterloo.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him,  but  they 
were  nnsuccessfol,  and  his  government  was  firm  and  good  in  France, 
while  he  was  much  respected  by  other  sovereigns,  and  visits  were 
exchanged  between  him  and  our  Queen.  But  in  1847  his  youngest 
son,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  married  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  All  Europe  looked  with  suspicion  on  this,  as  it  had  been 
made  a  law  that  the  Spanish  and  French  royal  families  shoold  be 
kept  distinct,  at  least  in  the  reigning  princes,  and  their  near 
relatives. 

The  French  seemed  tired  of  the  long  quiet  of  Louis  Philippe*s 
reign,  and  there  began  to  be  more  decided  symptoms  of  another 
reTolution.  The  words,  "Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity"  were 
nsed  as  watchwords  by  these  revolutionary  reformers.  They  were 
mostly  infidels,  or  at  least  hod  no  fear  of  God  or  man  before  their 
eyes.  They  arranged  to  have  a  great  feast  together,  and  Februaiy 
22,  1848,  was  appointed  for  this  purpose.  But  the  Government 
feared  this  large  meeting  of  revolutionists,  and  forbade  the  banquet. 
The  people  were  greatly  irritated,  and  the  tumults  increased  during 
the  23rd.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  few  shots  were  fired,  and 
some  of  the  rioters  were  killed.  The  populace  placed  the  dead  bodies 
in  open  carts,  and  carried  them  about  in  procession. 

Then  barricades  were  built  across  the  streets,  and  on  March  2, 
1848,  the  king  resigned  his  crown  to  his  grandson,  the  Count  of 
Paris,  who  was  then  about  ten  years  old.  He  was  the  child  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe's  eldest  son.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  been  killed  in  1842  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage.  But  the  people 
refused  to  receive  a  king  of  Louis  Philippe*s  choosing,  and  deter- 
mined on  a  Republic.  Then  Louis  Philippe  returned  to  England, 
agun  an  exile,  and  lived  at  Claremont,  in  Surrey,  till  his  death  in 
1850,  under  the  title  of  the  Count  de  Neuilly.  After  his  death  the 
Count  of  Paris  was  considered  by  his  family  to  become  Louis 
Philippe  II.,  King  of  France. 
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After  Loaig  Philippe  had  fled  to  Englaod,  bloodshed  and  tumult 
prevailed  in  Paris  for  seyeral  months,  and  at  last  it  ivas  evident  some 
means  must  be  taken  to  check  it.  On  the  22nd  of  June  insurrec- 
tion broke  oat  anew.  The  mob  raised  barricades  in  the  straets, 
murdered  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  when  he  came  to  implore  the 
sangninarj  multitude  to  stop  the  carnage,  and  Paris  was  again  de- 
luged in  blood.  They  were  at  length  defeated ;  and  to  put  an  end 
to  such  a  state  of  things  the  Moderate  Bepnblicans  chose  General 
Cavaignac  to  be  Dictator,  or  absolute  ruler,  with  power  of  life  and 
death;  and  this  was  continued  for  four  months,  until  the  Bed 
Bepublicans,  as  the  violent  party  were  called,  were  quite  put  down. 

In  the  meantime  it  had  been  decided  that  the   people  all  orer 
the  country  should  vote  for  the  person  they  would  like  as  President 
of  this  new  Republic,  and  he  who  had  most  votes  was  to  be  appointed. 
Cavaigoac  had  a  great  number,  but  Louis  Napoleon  had  the  most, 
and  was  elected   President,  December   2,   1848.     Napoleon*8  son 
had  died  in  1882,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor's 
brother  Louis,  whom  he  had  made  King  of  Holland,  and  who  had 
married  Hortense,  the  daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine  by  her  first 
husbanci.    So  the  new  President  was  Napoleon's  nephew,  and  probably 
he  owed  his  advancement  to  the  name  that  he  bore.     He  had  twice 
made  attempts  on  France :  at  Strasbourg  in  1886  and  at  Boulogne 
in  1840 ;  and  after  the  last  attempt  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  at  Ham,  in 
the  north  of  France,  for  six  years.     Then  he  escaped  to  London,  but 
returned  to  France  at  this  revolution,  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Parliament,  and  soon  after,  as  you  have  board,  President 
of  the  Eepublic.    He  was  elected  for  four  years ;  but  in  December, 
1851,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he,  determining 
to  be  beforehand  with  his  enemies,  unexpectedly  seized  the  leaders, 
and  imprisoned  or  banished  them.     By  this  means  he  probably  saved 
France  from  another  revolution,  but  he  is  accused  of  an  imneeessary 
massacre  connected  with  it     He  was  chosen  Emperor  (December 
2,  1852)  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  which  he  knew  how  to  obtain. 
Some  were  unwilling  to  receive  another  emperor,  and  at  different 
times  there  were  several  attempts  to  assassinate  him.    But  a  great 
many  were  glad  to  be  free  from  the  horrors  of  revolutions.    Napoleon 
married  a  Spanish  lady,  not  of  royal  blood,  and  in  1856  their  only 
child  (a  son)  .was  bom. 

Yon  will  read  in   the   next  section  how  Napoleon  HI.  joined 
England  in  a  war  against  Russia,  and  in  the  story  of  Italy  how,  after 
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helping  TictorEmmannel  agaiiiBt  Aastria,  he  exacted  from  him  Savoy 
and  Nice.  Yon  will  find  him  also  sending  troops  to  Mexico.  His 
BBhjeets  liked  to  see  their  annies  hroaght  into  every  quarrel,  I 
think,  and  remembered  with  some  regret  the  power  of  Napoleon  I. 
Thfirefore  the  increase  of  Pmssian  power  did  not  please  them,  and 
when  a  Pmssian  prince  was  proposed  as  king  of  Spain  they  were 
Teiy  angiy.  He  was  withdrawn  when  the  nations  objected,  bat  the 
French  were  not  pacified.  Napoleon  was  suffering  from  painful 
ilhiess  in  1869,  and  he  felt  he  was  becoming  very  nnpopular.  He 
tried  to  please  the  people  by  giving  them  more  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. Bat  an  attempt  on  his  life,  early  in  1870,  showed  this  did  not 
satisfy  them.  He  was  not  a  man  to  say,  *'  I  will  do  right  and  take 
the  eonseqnences/*  So  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  his  real  opinion 
was,  nor  is  it  easy  to  know  how  far  the  Prussians  really  wished  to 
try  their  strength  with  France.  However,  on  July  15,  1870, 
N^oleon  declared  war  against  Prussia,  assured  the  people  he  would 
take  the  Prince  Imperial  with  him,  and  march  to  Berlin,  and  left 
the  Empress  Eugenie  as  regent.  He  knew  he  had  brave  generals, 
soch  as  MacMahon,  Bazabe,  Canrobert,  and  others,  but  the  army 
was  not  well  disciplined,  and  wise  counsellors  were  wanting. 

On  the  German  side  the  army  was  in  perfect  discipline,  and  among 
many  good  generals  £ing  William  had  one  extraordinary  general  in 
Count  von  Moltke,  and  a  very  wise  counsellor  in  Count  Bismarck,  who 
took  care  that  money  and  food  and  everything  necessary  should  be 
supplied  to  the  soldiers.  Bismarck  also  roused  the  other  German 
States  into  feeling  Napoleon  had  insulted  the  whole  of  the  German 
Fatherland,  so  that  the  Southern  States,  with  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg, 
&c,j  sent  800,000  men  to  join  the  Prussian  army.  The  King,  the 
Grown  Prince,  and  Prince  Charles  also  joined  the  army,  leaving 
Bismarck  at  home  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

You  will  some  day  read  with  sorrow  much  more  of  this  terrible 
war  than  I  have  room  lor  here. 

SKCTI05  3. 

The  Germans  were  almost  always  victorious  in  the  battles ;  took 
town  after  town,  fortress  after  fortress ;  and  about  six  weeks  after 
he  had  declared  war,  Napoleon  surrendered  himself  to  William  at 
Sedan,  September  2,  1870.  The  people  heard  this  with  dismay ; 
they  proclaimed  his  throne  forfeited,  and  declared  a  Republic,  with 
General  Trochu  as  president,  and  Favre,  Gambetta,  and  other 
liepablican  chiefs  to   help  him.     The  Empress  Eugenie  fled  to 
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England,  where  her  son  had  been  already  sent.     William  would  have 
made  peace,  bat  the  French  declared  that  as  long  as  a  German 
remained  in  France  it  must  not  be,  and  refused  to  give  up  an  inch  of 
territory.     So  the  Germans  marched  on  to  Paris.    Still  the  French 
hoped  that  General  Bazaine  would  keep  a  strong  fortress  called 
Metz,  and  so  detain  many  of  the  German  soldiers  fighting  against 
him  there.     But,  October  27th,  Bazaine  surrendered  with  all  his 
soldiers.'-'     The  surrender  of  Metz  made  it  far  easier  to  attack 
Paris.     M.  Thiers,  a  noble  old  statesman,  went  to  England,  to 
Austria,   and   to   Russia,  requesting  these   countries   to  interfere. 
England  tried   to   mediate,   but  the   Eepublic  refused  the    terms 
offered,  especially  as  to  giving  up  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Prussia. 
September  20th  Paris  was  invested — the  very  day  Bome  was  entered 
by  Victor  Emmanuers  soldiers.    The  siege  lasted  nineteen  weeks,  and 
at  last  the  people  suffered  severely  from  want  of  food,  which  was  served 
out  in  small  quantities  day  by  day,  and  of  the  most  unnatural  kind — 
even  the  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  were  eaten,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  increased  every  week.     Gambetta  left  Paris  in  a 
balloon,  and  raised  French  soldiers  all  over  the  country.     Garibaldi 
came  to  his  aid,  but  I  do  not  think  he  did  much  good.     We  must 
admire  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  French  nation.  '  But  it 
was  sad  to  throw  away  so  many  lives  on  what  was  by  this  time  a 
hopeless  cause. 

January  18,  1871,  King  William  of  Prussia  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  where  he  had  taken 
up  his  abode.  On  January  26th  the  fighting  ceased  on  both  sides, 
and  on  the  29th  Paris  surrendered,  and  food  was  brought  in  to  the 
starving  populace.  Terms  of  peace  were  signed  February  27th.  When, 
a  few  days  later,  the  Germans  entered  Paris  every  shop  and  house  was 
closed,  and  perfect  silence  prevailed  in  the  part  they  occupied.  All 
the  prisoners  of  war  were  soon  released,  and  Napoleon  joined  his  wife 
and  son  in  England,  where  he  died,  January  8,  1878.  But  the 
French  had  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  of  money  before  all  the  German 
soldiers  left  France,  and  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  given  up  to 
Prussia. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  the  large  sums  subscribed  by  England 
and  other  countries  to  feed  the  starving  and  to  nurse  the  sick  ami 

*  For  this  he  was  tried  for  his  life  in  1873,  and  found  guilty.    He  was 
not,  however,  executed,  and  the  next  year  escaped  from  prison. 
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vomided,  while  women  from  England  and  Gennany  freely  gaye  their 
seniees  as  nnraee.  Indeed  eten  royal  prineeBses  in  Oermany  helped 
to  nnrse  the  siek. 

Scarce^  were  the  Germans  gone,  than  an  armed  party,  with 
artineryy  eonsistbg  of  National  Guards  and  Commmusts,  established 
themselTes  at  Monmartre  in  Paris.  These  people  wished  to  seize 
all  |ffoperty  and  pnt  down  all  difference  in  rank  and  religion. 
I  lear  there  are  many  of  them  in  every  eonntiy  of  Europe. 
Und^  these  Bed  Bepnhlieans,  as  the  French  often  called  them, 
Psazis  was  in  a  worse  state  than  during  the  siege.  The  rebels 
called  themselves  **  The  Bepnblic  Federation  of  the  National 
Gnuds,"  and  kept  possession  of  Paris  for  two  months.  Thiers 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Goyemment,  and  was  most  unwilling  to 
begin  a  civil  war.  He  tried  to  persuade  the  National  Guards  to 
leave  the  other  Communists,  who  could  soon  have  been  put  down 
then.  But  they  refused,  and  the  first  soldiers  he  sent  joined  the 
rebels.  All  peaceable  people  hastened  to  leave  Paris ;  but  soon  the 
gates  were  shut,  and  only  opened  to  admit  friends  to  the  wretched 
rulers  within.  Bobbery  and  murder  in  cold  blood  filled  the  city. 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  shot,  and  hundreds  of  other  victims. 
Several  towns  showed  signs  of  similar  disorder,  and  when,  on  May 
2drd,  Thiers  declared  he  would  shoot  all  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  the  Communists  set  the  principal  public  buildings  and  whole 
streets  of  private  houses  on  fire.  For  some  days  Paris  was  burning. 
On  May  29th  Thiers's  soldiers  took  Belleville,  the  hurt  resisting 
portion  of  the  city ;  but  they  could  not  restore  many  wonderful  and 
besatiful  things  which  everybody  liked  to  go  to  Paris  to  see,  and 
which  were  lost  for  ever.  I  have  little  more  to  tell  you.  Thiers 
exerted  himself  successfully  to  get  the  money  paid  to  the  G^nnans, 
that  they  might  leave  the  country. 

Now  MacMahon,  sometimes  called  the  Duke  of  Magenta,  is  ruling 
in  France  as  the  President  of  the  Bepublio.  Ho  is  appointed  to 
reign  for  seven  years ;  and  in  the  meantime  France  is  to  settle  her 
eootfiitution  and  government.  But  there  may  be  changes  long  before 
1880.  Napoleon's  son  was  of  age  (eighteen)  March  16,  1874. 
Among  Louis  Philippe's  descendants  are  some  very  fine  young  men, 
and  the  heir  of  Charles  X.,  the  Count  do  Chambord,  seemed  in  1878 
on  the  very  point  of  being  made  king.  France  is  full  of  infidelity^ 
and  in  all  her  trials  there  has  been  no  national  humiliation  befi>re 
God,  while  Prussia  never  failed  to  acknowledge  Him  as  the  giver  of 

80 
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Tictoiy,  and  we  belieye  God  honours  a  natioiiAl  acknoidedgmeiit  of 
Himself.  Fraoce  still  professes  Popery,  but  those  who  love  to  hev 
of  the  success  of  the  gospel  have  been  much  encooraged  lately  by 
tilie  blessing  God  has  giyen  both  among  Romanists  and  infidels. 
Still  we  are  told  by  the  missionariel  and  ministers  there,  that  the 
priests  and  magistrates  have  been  much  more  aetiye  lately  in  pie- 
Tenting  Protestants  from  meeting  to  worship  God.  However,  when 
Satan  is  most  bnsy  in  stirring  up  tomity  to  the  trath.  He  who  ia 
stronger  than  Satan  often  poors  oat  His  Spirit  more  abnndaaify. 
(Isa.  lix.  19.)  Bat  we  most  now  trace  the  history  of  other  eooiitrieB 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

SscnoN  4. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  was  still  reigning  in  Bnssia  when  the 
great  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fonght. 

Bnssia  had  enlarged  her  dominions  eveiy  way,  and  thongh  we  can- 
not stay  to  trace  her  conquests  and  encroachments  on  her  neighbonrs, 
I  must  tell  you  of  one  remarkable  Asiatic  race,  called  the  CircaasianSy 
who  liyed  among  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  just  on  the  borders  of 
Europe  and  Asia.    The  Cixvassians  are  said  to  be  the  most  hand* 
some  people  in  the  world,  and  they  are  certainly  among  the  most 
braye.    They  are  Mahometans,  and  probably  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Ck>s8aoks,  who,  under  their  Hetman,  or  ruler,  Platoff,  aided  in  con- 
quering Buonaparte.     Platoff  yisited  England  in  1814,  with  the 
soyereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia.    The  Cossacks  haye  often  been 
troublesome  to  the  Russian  monarchs,  and  the  Circassians  are  not 
more  manageable.    They  were  at  war  with  Russia  for  many  years. 
Their  chief  was  a  yery  remarkable  man,  named  Soham^.     They  eon- 
sidered  him  a  prophet,  and  he  was  certainly  a  great  warrior.    He 
beat  the  Russians  again  and  again,  and  they  sent  large  anniea 
against  him  without  success.    On  one  occasion  they  attacked  a  castle 
in  which  they  knew  Schamyl  was.    After  a  long  siege  the  eastle  was 
taken,  and  the  Russians  belieyed  that  all  the  people  in  it  were  killed, 
and  thought  they  had  got  rid  of  Schamyl.    But  he  appeared  again ; 
by  some  unaecountable  means  he  had  escaped,  and  his  followera  con- 
sidered it  micacnlouB.    The  Circassians  are  now  said  to  be  conquered* 
and  Schamyl  is  dead,  but  the  remnant  of  this  warlike  people  vsmain 
not  far  from  their  own  country,  of  which  they  haye  been  partially 
diaposasssed* 

But  I  rnnet  tell  you  a  little  more  of  Alexander  of  Busna,  for  he 
was  a  better  soyereign  than  most  of  the  Russian  monaivhs.    He  per- 
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mittfld  miflsioiuury  teaehing  among  his  ignorant  subjects,  and  allowed 
a  Bible  Society  to  be  established  at  St.  PeteTBbnrgh,  to  Trhiefa  be  con- 
tributed largely  himself.  We  haye  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Pinker- 
ton,  agent  in  St.  Petersbnrgh  to  the  Bible  Society,  was  made  the 
means  of  leading  one  of  the  royal  princesses  to  seek  the  Lord  Jesns. 
The  good  Emperor  Alexander  died  in  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Nicholas.  There  was  an  elder  brother,  named  Constan- 
tine,  but  he  resigned  his  right  to  Nicholas.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  an  alarming  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Nicholas  showed  great 
courage  and  skill  in  putting  it  do^vn.  But  when  he  was  established 
on  the  throne  he  soon  put  an  end  to  the  Missionary  and  Bible 
Societies,  which  had  been  doing  so  much  good  in  his  empire.  He 
would  not  allow  a  Bible  in  the  Russian  language  to  be  given  to  any 
of  his  subjects,  nor  would  he  suffer  the  Jews  to  have  a  Hebrew 
Bible.  There  are  two  millions  of  Jews  in  his  country,  who  have 
been  treated  very  unkindly  in  more  instances  than  one.  At  first  he 
seemed  friendly  with  England,  and  in  1844  came  on  a  visit  to  Queen 
Vietoria.  This  appearance  of  friendliness  passed  away  when  he 
fennd  neither  England  nor  France  would  permit  him  to  oppress  our 
allies,  the  Turks.  He  pretended  great  anxiety  to  protect  the  Greek 
dmstians  of  Turkey  from  their  Mahometan  rulers,  and  when  the 
Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  would  not  permit  interference  between  himself 
and  his  own  subjects,  Nicholas  invaded  his  dominions.  He  seems 
oven  to  have  hoped  that  he  might  thus  go  on,  step  by  step,  until  he 
had  obtained  possession  of  Constantinople.  Perhaps  he  did  not  ex- 
pect that  England  and  France  would  como  forward  to  prevent  his  un- 
just designs  upon  Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  England  and  France 
did  not  expect  to  find  such  resources  in  Russia,  nor  so  much  of  Uieir 
sneient  courage  among  the  Turks. 

England  and  France  declared  war  against  Russia  early  in  1854, 
And  Sardinia  joined  at  a  later  period  in  the  alliance  against  the  Czar. 
It  is  not  necessary  we  should  go  through  the  details  of  this  war,  for 
every  child  in  England  has  heard  of  the  victories  of  Alma,  JBakklava, 
and  Inkermann,  and  of  the  long  siege  of  Sebastopol.  Eveiy  English 
boy  has  been  indignant  at  the  cruel  perfidy  of  the  Russians  in  firing 
on  a  boat  full  of  men  under  a  flag  of  truce  at  Hango,  June  5,  1855, 
and  has  been  proud  of  the  valour  of  his  countrymen,  not  only  in  tiie 
field  (Mfbattle,  side  by  side  with  our  gallant  allies — ^for  neither  English- 
men nor  Frenchmen  often  fail  there — ^butin  the  mors  patnfiil  kind  oC 
eoorage  which  our  troops  have  shown  by  their  brave  endurance  of 

80  * 
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himger  and  cold,  and  eyery  hardship— generals,  officers,  and  privates* 
yieing  with  each  other  who  hest  should  prove  their  love  for  England 
by  cheerfnlly  suffering  for  her.  The  English  at  home,  from  our  be- 
loved Queen  to  her  poorest  subjects,  felt  very  thankful  to  our  brave 
soldiers  and  veiy  sony  for  their  sufferings.  Large  sums  were 
willingly  subscribed  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  to  send  them  Christian  teachers,  and  ministers,  and 
books,  and  nurses,  and  needed  comforts. 

There  were  some,  too,  who  willingly  gave  up  the  comforts  of  an 
English  home  and  shared  the  privations  of  their  countrymen,  in 
order  to  cheer  and  succour  them  under  their  trial.  Amongst  such 
the  name  of  Florence  Nightingale,  who  left  friends,  ease,  and  plenty, 
to  devote  herself  io  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  wounded,  and  dying,  wOl 
ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Crimea,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered on  the  long  list  of  noble  names  of  which  England  is  so  justly 
proud.  And  thus  amidst  the  horrors  of  war  England  finds  cause  for 
thankfulness.  Perhaps  the  greatest  subject  for  praise  is  still  untold. 
It  is  the  discoveiy  we  have  made  of  the  number,  among  our  officers  and 
soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are  praying  and  believing  children  of  Qod 
— soldiers  of  the  Cross.  With  such  England's  honour  and  her  best 
interests  are  safe,  for  their  prayers,  as  well  as  their  blood,  are  freely 
poured  forth  for  their  country. 

Nicholas  died  March  2,  1855,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Alexander  11.,  the  present  Emperor,  who  continued  the  war.  On 
September  8,  1855,  Sebastopol  was  taken  —  that  stronghold  of 
Russia  on  the  Black  Sea.  Peace  speedily  followed,  and  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris,  March  81,  1856.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Count  Orloff,  who  signed  this  treaty  as  Ambassador  for  Alexan- 
der n.,  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  also  signed  the  treaty 
of  1814,  as  Aide-decamp  of  Alexsnder  I.  Our  gallant  soldiers 
and  sailors  received  the  thanks  of  their  grateful  countiy,  and  were 
met  by  their  loving  Queen,  who  drew  every  heart  to  herself  by 
her  ready  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  fomilies  of  the  slain,  her 
rewards  and  presents  to  those  who  had  particularly  distinguished 
themselves,  or  had  especially  suffered,  and  above  all  her  touching 
visits  to  such  as  had  been  wounded  and  disabled  in  their  country's 
service. 

When  Alexander  II.  was  settled  on  his  throne  after  the  peaee,  he 
made  a  law  gradually  freeing  all  the  serfs,  or  peasants,  who  were 
almost  slaves.    Bibles  have  again  been  permitted  in  Russia,  and^  the 
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Gospel  was  ktelj  preaehed  at  SI.  Petenbnrgh  itself  and  receiyed 
hj  many  ^th  gladness. 

But  Alexander  IT.  has  not  kepi  his  treaty  about  his  great  ships  on 
the  BUick  Sea ;  and  like  other  Czars  has  tried  to  add  to  his  large 
empire.  It  seems  as  if  to  this  end  he  attacked  KhiTa,  to  the  north 
of  India^  and  also  Bokhara.  He  takes  a  great  interest  in  all  Eoropean 
vara. 

There  has  been  much  war  in  Europe  lately.  In  1869  Sardinia  and 
Austria  quarrelled,  and  France  helped  Sardinia.  Austria  was  defeated 
at  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and  compelled  to  gite  up  Venice  and  Lom- 
Wdy  to  Italy.  The  King  of  Prussia*  a  few  years  later,  began  a  war 
with  Saxony,  in  which  Austria  joined,  and  was  again  defeated  in  a 
great  battle  at  Sadowa  in  1866.  William,  King  of  Prussia,  increased 
his  dominions  by  this  war.  Hanover,  once  united  with  the  English 
Crown,  and  some  other  places  were  annexed  to  Prussia. 

Turkey  always  persecuted  those  who  left  the  Mahometan  religion, 
but  in  1856  the  Sultan  made  a  law  against  such  persecution.  Per- 
haps this  was  done  to  please  his  allies ;  perhaps,  also,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  restrain  the  bigotry  of  the  heads  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 
The  heads  of  the  Greek  Church  are  also  forbidden  to  persecute  those 
who  wish  to  renounce  the  errors  of  their  creed,  which  they  have  been 
greatly  inclined  to  do.  It  is  natural  that  the  Greek  Christians 
should  look  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  rather  than  to  their  own 
Mahometan  masters.  Some  of  our  ambassadors  in  Turkey  hare 
heen  what  England's  ambassadors  should  ever  be, — ^they  have  pro- 
moted true  religion,  and  persuaded  the  Sultan  to  permit  Bibles  and 
schools  in  his  dominions,  especially  one  ambassador,  Lord  Stratford 
de  Eedcliffe.  He  assisted  in  establishing  a  Bible  Society  in  Turkey, 
aod  took  the  chair  at  the  first  public  meeting  on  behalf  of  this 
Society,  held  at  Constantinople  in  1858.  But  since  he  came  home 
persecution  has  increased,  and  we  fear  is  increasing.  The  Christians 
far  outnumber  the  Mahometans  in  European  Turkey,  though  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  it  is  not  so.  The  American  missionaries  have  been 
veiy  useful  to  the  Greek  Christians,  both  in  Greece  itself  and  among 
those  Greeks  still  subject  to  the  Sultan."^' 

SacTzoN  6. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Austria  was  humbled.    It  has  ever  been 
a  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  and  the  English  missionaries  to  thno  Jews 
in  that  country  were  compelled  to  leave  their  station  at  Pesth,  in 
*  Candia  lately  rebelled  against  Turkey,  but  has  been  subdued. 
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Hnagarj,  and  to  qnii  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Austria,  too,  has  always  persecuted  Protestants.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  district  of  ZillerthaU  in  the 
Tyrol,  who  were  subject  to  Austria*  were  driven  from  their  faomea 
and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Prussia,  because  they  would  not  give 
up  their  &ith. 

The  rule  of  Austria  was  very  despotic,  and  the  different  countries 
united  under  this  empire  would  have  gladly  shak^i  off  the  yoke  if 
they  could.  In  1846,  the  little  district  round  Cracow,  the  only  part 
of  Poland  where  even  the  pretence  of  freedom  remained,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Austria.  lu  1848,  when  all  the  Continent  was  in 
oonfnsiony  Poland  made  a  feeble  effort  for  freedom,  but  was  esMily 
sobdued.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  himself  obliged  to  fly  from 
Vienna,  his  capital,  before  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  Hungary  took 
the  opportunity  to  endeavour  to  obtain  its  freedom.  The  Emperor 
resigned  his  crown,  and  his  successor,  Francis  Joseph,  the  preeent 
Emperor,  had  a  bloody  war  with  Hungary ;  but  Russia  coming  to  his 
help,  the  Hungarians  were  again  made  to  submit  to  the  hated  yoke. 
Now,  however,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  visited  Hungary  and  has 
been  crowned  there  as  her  king.  Hunga^  is  peaceable  and  obedient 
under  gentler  rule.  Austria  was  itself  enslaved,  and  no  country  in 
Europe  was  so  given  up  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Borne; 
but  now  Austria  permits  some  religions  freedom.  In  1865  and  the 
fbUowing  years,  the  Emperor  permitted  the  Pope  to  exercise  an 
authority  in  Austria,  independent  of  its  Sovereign,  and  far  greater 
than  Hildebrand  and  his  successors  possessed  when  the  Pope  was 
able  to  send  armies  into  the  field  against  his  enemies.  But  this 
also  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  1848,  not  only  the  French  and  Austrians,  but  several  other 
nations,  attempted  revolutions  iu  their  own  countries,  and  the  States 
of  the  Church  were  not  free  from  the  general  dissatisfiiction.  The 
people  of  Rome  drove  Pope  Pius  IX.,  the  present  Pope,  from  his 
throne,  and  he  escaped,  in  the  dress  of  a  footman  standing  behind  a 
canriage,  to  Oaeta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  November  24ih. 
His  subjects  declared  themselves  willing  to  listen  to  him  as  the  ehief 
Bishop,  but  never  again  to  obey  him  as  their  Sovereign.  They  were 
resolved  to  have  a  republic.  The  French,  who  had  just  determined 
on  a  republic  for  themselves,  and  who  a  short  time  before  had  fought 
ogainMt  the  Pope  under  Napoleon,  now  sent  an  army  to  replaoe  him 
a  his  throne.    This  was  not  so  easy  as  they  expected.     The  people 
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Ind  Ixrokan  open  the  Inqoisiiion,  Arranged  their  new  form  of  GoTem- 
ment,  and  were  gkdlj  baying  Bibles,  which  English  Christians  had 
taken  the  opportonify  to  send  into  their  eonntry.  It  was  not  till 
Apnl;  1850»  that  the  Romans  were  completely  conquered  and  com- 
pelled to  receiTe  the  Pope  back.  .  The  Inqoisition  was  again  made  a 
fenM  prison,  fearfbl  especially  to  those  engaged  in  this  insurrection, 
unless  they  could  escape  from  the  country.  As  many  of  the  Bibles  as 
the  Pope  could  find  were  seized  and  burned. 

The  Romans  were  most  unwilling  to  have  the  Pope  back,  and  if 
the  Flench  had  not  continued  to  keep  an  army  at  Rome  the  Pope 
most  again  speedily  haye  left  his  capital. 

There  were  disturbances  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  in 
1848,  eometimeB  trifling,  sometimes  serious.    The  King  of  BaTaria 
was  compelled  to  give  up  his  throne  to  his  son,  Maximilian  II.» 
and  many  other  countries,  including  our  own*  felt  more  or  less 
the  efiect  of  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  rebellion  which  seemed 
to  haye  gone  abroad  into  the  world.    In  some  countries  the  door 
was  thus  opened  to  freedom  and  improvement,  bat  in  all  fear  and 
suffering  were  the  first  consequences.    This  was  the  case  in  Prussia. 
After  its  sufTerhigs  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  the  peace  of  1814 
restored  the  country  to  its  former  state.    Frederick  William  lY. 
began  to  reign  in  1840,  and  in  1841  he   and  England's  Qaeen 
sent  a  Protestant  bishop  to  Jerusalem,  who  (assisted  by  clergymen 
and  Ghxistian  laymen)  has  been  yexy  useful  there,  helping  the  sick 
and  poor,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  to  Jew  and  Greek.    But  in 
Pmsma,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  there  are  numbers  who 
dioose  to  follow  the  conceits  of  their  own  wisdom  rather  than  come 
as  little  children  to  be  taaght  by  the  Spirit  of  God  from  His  word. 
In  the  reyolution  of  1848  Berlin  itself,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  was 
in  the  hands  of  rebels.    The  present  Sovereign  began  to  reign 
January  2,  1861,  and  for  some  time  Prussia  was  in  a  very  divided 
state,  though  there  was  ho  bloodshed. 

Then  began  the  wars  of  which  you  haye  read  in  the  history  of 
France,  and  which  ended  in  making  King  Wijliam  Emperor  of 
Germany. 
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CHAPTEB  n. 

%  EUBOPE  (cONTINXTED). 

Section  1. 

The  Swiss  had  suffered  greatly  in  the  long  French  war.  In  1798 
they  were  eonqnered  by  the  armies  of  the  Bepablic,  and  in  1808  the 
French  gave  the  conntry  fresh  laws,  and  called  it  the  Helvetic 
Republic.  After  Napoleon's  fall,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  desired  them 
to  return  to  their  former  Government,  if  they  pleased.  They  were  verj 
glad  to  do  so,  and  now  there  are  twenty- two  cantons,  some  Popish, 
some  Protestant,  and  the  little  country  is  in  alliance  with  its  more 
powerful  neighbours.  Switzerland  did  not  escape  some  disturbance 
in  1848,  and  there  has  since  been  a  dispute  between  Russia  and 
Switzerland,  which  seemed  likely  to  end  in  war ;  but  this  calamity 
has  been  happily  averted. 

The  Netherlands  suffered  in  the  French  conquests  as  much  as 
Switzerland.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  returned  as  Stadiholder, 
was  the  son  of  the  former  Governor,  and  in  1814  it  was  settled  that 
he  should  take  the  title  of  King  of  the  Netherlands.  His  dominions 
were  Holland  and  Belgium,  with  Austrian  and  Dutch  Flanders.  But  the 
Popish  Belgians  could  not  be  long  content  under  a  Protestant  Govern- 
ment, and  wished  to  become  a  separate  kingdom.  Jp,  1831  Belgium 
separated  from  Holland,  and  chose  Prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe  Gobuig, 
for  the  first  king.  He  was  first  the  husband  of  our  Princess  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  King  George  lY.,  and  has  since  married  the  dau^ter 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Belgium  is  a  flourishbg  country,  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  Sardinia  is  so :  because  freedom  of  conscience 
is  allowed  and  the  press  is  to  a  certain  extent  free.  The  priests 
in  this  country  have  lately  made  great  efforts  for  increase  of  power, 
but  the  intelligent  people,  though  Romanists,  have  resisted  the  en- 
croachments. The  present  King  of  Holland,  William  IH.,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1849.  He  married  a  Princess  of  Saxe  Coburg,  one 
who  loved  her  Saviour ;  and  the  King  is  also  a  partaker  of  the  like 
precious  faith.  The  Dutch  are  a  peaceable,  industrious,  Protestant 
people. 

Spain  was  the  country  which  suffered,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  from  the  wars  of  Napoleon.    When  Wellington  had  driven 
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Napoleon's  brother  Joa^  ont  of  the  country,  the  SpuiiardB  eent 
deputies  firom  all  parts  of  Spain  to  form  a  sort  of  Parliament,  or 
Cortes,  as  they  called  it,  to  goTem  for  their  King,  Ferdinand  Vli., 
who  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  France.  Spain  was  mnch  better  governed 
by  the  Cortes  than  it  was  by  Ferdinand  when  he  returned  i6  his 
tiuone  in  1814.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  restore  the  Inqnisition, 
which  had  been  destroyed  daring  the  long  wars.  While  Ferdinand 
was  a  prisoner  in  France,  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  at- 
tempted to  get  free.  After  his  retom  he  endeavonred  to  compel 
them  to  sobmit,  but  in  vain.  They  sacceeded  in  shaking  off  his 
anthority. 

The  Inquisition  was  only  continued  daring  his  life,  and  though 

his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  intended  to  set  it  up   again,   he  never 

obtained  the  necessary  power.     Ferdinand  VII.  was  succeeded  by 

ius  infant  daughter,  Isabella  U.,  in  1888.     Her  uncle,  Don  Carlos, 

disputed  her  right  to  the  throne,  and  all  who  objected  to  a  female 

sotexeign,  or  wished  to  uphold  the  Inquisition  and  priestly  rule, 

supported  Don  Carlos.      For  a  time  Carlos  was  very  successful, 

having  a  brave  and  skilful  general  named  Zumalacarreguy.    This 

'  great  general  was  mortally  wounded  while  besieging  Bilbao,  and 

after  his  death  everything  went  wrong.     Bat  Carlos  had  several 

other  generals,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Cabrera, 

a  man  as  noted  for  his  cruelty  as  for  his  courage.    At  last  Carlos 

was  betrayed  by  another  general  named  Maroto,  and  obliged  to 

escape  ont  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  long  ciril  war  ended  in  1840. 

Don  Carlos  is  since  dead,  and  his  son,  called  the  Count  de  Monte* 

molin,  was  then  Pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

The  mother  of  the  young  Isabella  ruled  for  her.  She  governed  ill, 
and  brought  up  her  daughter  badly.  In  1854  there  was  a  great 
rebellion,  and  the  Qaeen  Mother  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country, 
and  General  Espartero  ruled  for  some  years.  Bat  about  this  time 
God  was  blessing  both  Spain  and  Portagal,  and  a  few  desired  to 
worsl^ip  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Some  of  these  have  had  to 
suffer  for  Christ's  sake,  especially  a  few  believers,  of  whom  the 
most  celebrated  man  was  named  Matamoras.  These  men  were  cast 
into  prison  and  kept  in  close  confinement  on  no  other  accusation 
than  that  they  met  together  to  study  the  Bible,  and  when  at  length 
released,  it  was  only  to  be  driven  firom  Spain  in  poverty  and 
disgrace. 
In  1860  an  insurrection  was  attempted  in  £ftvour  of  Montemolin, 
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bit  k  was  qaiekly  eroahed.    He  died  the  next  year,  and  his  Inottier 
took  up  the  claim.* 

Isabella  XL  was  a  wicked  woman  and  a  bad  queen.  Ltannections 
BSQoef  and  she  fled  to  France  in  1868.  Marghal  Semno  was  made 
Begent,  and  General  Prim  was  joined  with  him  in  the  goTemment. 
Then  came  another  Don  Carlos,  son  of  the  Count  de  MontemoIm*8 
brother^  to  whom  his  father  had  resigned  the  claim  to  the  throne. 
Others  tried  to  set  np  a  Republic.  In  1870  the  Queen  abdicated 
in  &vour  of  her  son  Alfonso,  Prince  of  Astnria.  But  the  peofkle 
refused  him,  and  a  Prussian  Prince  was  then  proposed.  Many 
were  in  £ftyour  of  a  young  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  —  Amadeiia» 
Duke  of  Aosta.  Prim  declared  for  him,  and  would  have  helped  him 
most  usefully.  But  Prim  was  shot  by  an  assassin  just  as  Amadens 
landed,  December,  1870.  This  was  a  great  loss,  and  King  Amadens, 
though  a  braye  and  good  king,  could  not  satisfy  them.  Some 
wanted  a  republic,  some  wished  for  Don  Carlos,  and  some  objeeted 
to  Amadous  because  he  was  a  foreigner.  Marshal  Castelar  headed 
these.  In  1872  an  attempt  was  made  to  kill  Amadous,  and  in  Febniary, 
1878,  he  resigned  the  crown  and  left  Spain.  A  terrible  state  of  things 
followed.  There  were  repeated  changes  in  the  republican  rulers, 
and  at  one  time  Serrano  had  to  escape  for  his  life.  Isabella's  son 
put  in  his  claim  to  the  crown.  Don  Carlos  and  his  brother  Alphooso 
held  the  north  of  Spain,  and  were  said  to  be  vexy  serere  to  their 
foes.  A  party  of  insurgents  seized  on  Carthagena  and  set  ap  a 
separate  government.  The  cruel  Communists  got  possession  of  two 
or  three  other  places,  and  where  they  go  anarchy  reigns.  They  are 
subdued,  and  Carthagena  also ;  but  Don  Carlos  still  has  a  strong 
party,  and  rules  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom.  Serrano  from  this 
time  was  able  to  keep  some  order  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ruled  in  Madrid  as  Dictator.  If  Don  Carlos  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
he  would  at  once  restore  popery,  and  close  the  Spanish  Bible.  I  am 
most  thankful  to  tell  you  that  during  all  this  time  of  distiess  no  one 
has  attempted  to  hinder  God's  childreii  from  preaching  the  g9^ei 
and  distributing  Bibles.  Thus  God  brings  out  of  man's  sin  and 
misery  glory  to  His  holy  name  and  salvation  to  many  souls.  Bat 
on  the  last  day  of  1874  every  one  was  taken  by  surprise  to  leam 
that  Isabella's  son  had  been  proclaimed  King  of  Spain  as  AISniso 
XII.  Serrano  had  gone  to  the  north  to  fight  with  Don  Garloe*  and 
when  he  found  that  those  he  had  left  in  authority  at  Madrid  had 

*  Biaoe  this  Spain  has  had  a  suoessifal  war  agaiast  the  Moon  of  Afnoa. 
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digpiiMtid  by  the  Spuiish  General-in-Chi^fy  Pcimodi  di  Berera, 
sad  the  whole  anay  foOowed  with  him,  Serrano  kft  for  Fraaoe. 
A  fegeacy  waa  iqppoi&led  aader  a  great  AlfoDsifli  leader  named 
Gkbowu  del  CaatellOy  and,  without  oppoaitioo,  the  yonng  king  re- 
tanad  to  Spain  and  entered  Madrid  Jaanary  14,  1876.  Alfomo 
is  only  eerenteen,  bat  has  been  well  edneated,  partly  in  Germany  and 
piitly  in  England.  Tliongh  hia  first  act  was  to  write  to  the  Pope 
§at  his  blessing,  he  promises  eonstitotional  liberty,  and  probably  the 
ProtMtint  Christians  in  Spain  are  now  safficiently  nnmeroaa  to 
make  themaelyes  respected.  Whether  Don  Carlos  will  continue  to 
zole  over  Kayarre  and  the  Basque  proyinoes  or  will  be  snbdned  by 
AUonso  Xn.  resuuns  to  be  seen.  Serrano  is  oxpeeted  shortly  to 
letom,  and  we  hope  he  and  Alfonso's  other  adrisers  will  be  able 
to  restore  peaee  to  their  oonntry. 

The  Qneen  oi  Portii|^l,  yon  know,  went  to  her  dominions  in 
America,  when  Napoleon  droye  her  fron^  her  throne.  There  ahe 
died,  and  her  son,  John  YI.,  became  king.  Portugal  was  governed 
by  a  leigent  for  some  time,  and  the  King  remained  in  his  American 
daainions,  at  Bio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil.  But  hearing  of  dis- 
iorbances  in  Portugal,  he  left  Brazil,  in  1821,  in  charge  of  his 
eldest  son,  Bon  Pedro,  and  returned  to  Portugal,  where  he  died  in 
1886.  Don  Pedro  did  not  wish  to  leaye  Brazil,  so  he  made  it  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  and  appointed  his  little  daughter  Maria,  Queen 
of  Portogal  Howeyer,  Don  Miguel,  his  younger  brother,  endea- 
Toued  to  make  himself  King  of  Portugal,  and  a  civil  war  followed, 
in  which  Mignel  was  assisted  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  while  England 
■sot  sid  to  the  young  Queen.  The  very  appearance  of  English 
soldiers  seems  to  have  been  almost  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the 
reMlioQ.  In  1828  Don  Miguel  made  a  second  attempt,  which  was 
§K  a  time  successful.  But  Don  Pedro,  being  driven  from  the  throne 
of  Brszil,  returned  to  Portugal,  conquered  his  brother,  and  replaced 
hia  daughter  on  the  throne.  Pedro  11.  became  Emperor  of  Brazil  in 
1881.  Qneen  Maria  reigned  over  Spain  till  1853,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  young  son,  Pedro  Y.  He  died  in  1861,  and  his 
bnther  Lonis  I.  succeeded  him,  and  his  country  is  at  peace. 

SxcnoN  2. 

Italy  suffered  great  changes  during  the  revolutionary  wars.  You 

remember  Napoleon  drove  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  from  his 

ei^ital,  and  made  Murat  king  in  his  stead.    Murat  turned  against 

Napoleon  before  his  defeat  in  1814,  and  therefore  was  not  deprived 
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of  his  kingdom  at  the  Peace.  He  was  penuitted  to  reign  at  Naples, 
while  Ferdinand  reigned  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  thus  dividing  the 
kingdom  between  the  two  monarchs.  When  Napoleon  retnmed 
from  Elba,  in  1816,  Marat  offered  him  his  services;  bnt  Napoleon 
refused  to  see  or  to  employ  him.  This  secdnd  treachery  cost  Marat 
his  crown  and  his  life.  Ferdinand  returned  to  Naples,  and  when, 
some  time  after,  Murat  attempted  to  land  in  the  kingdom,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  tried  and  shot.  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by 
Francis  I.  in  1825.  But  another  Ferdinand  came  to  the  throne  in 
1880.  In  1848  he  had  great  difficulty  in  subduing  his  rebellious 
subjects.  The  tyranny  with  which  he  ruled  them  seemed  to  increase 
from  year  to  year.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  those  he  suspected 
of  disliking  his  government,  who,  often  without  trial,  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  cruelty.  He  died  in  1859.  His  son  Francis  11. 
trod  in  his  footsteps,  and  was  dethroned  by  Garibaldi  towards  the 
end  of  1860. 

The  inhabitants  of  northern  Italy  made  an  effort  to  free  themselves 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  1848,  but  they  were  conquered. 
Venice  had  been  seized  by  Napoleon,  under  pretence  of  reforming 
the  bad  government  of  that  republic,  and  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  permitted  to  keep  it  at  the  peace  of 
1814.  The  Venetians  made  a  great  effort  to  regain  their  liberty 
in  1848,  and  Venice  stood  a  siege  of  seven  months  before  it  was 
subdued.  The  French  also  conquered  Genoa,  and  at  the  peace 
of  1814  Genoa  was  given  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  had  suffered 
much  in  Napoleon's  wars.  This  £ing  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
King  of  Italy  in  1848,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Austria,  and  soon 
after  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  present 
sovereign.  You  know  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont  are  his  subjects ; 
and  after  this  Bevolntion  of  1848  he  made  a  promise  to  protect  all  his 
subjects,  and  he  keeps  this  promise.  He  would  not  permit  foreigners 
to  preach  in  Sardinia;  but  this  was  the  less  important,  for  the 
Waldenses  have  always  had  the  Bible  and  its  truth  among  them,  and 
are  glad  to  be  permitted  to  teach  their  neighbours.  The  Pope  has 
shown  his  displeasure  by  severely  rebuking  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
Once  this  would  have  callad  the  Romish  sovereigns  of  Europe 
to  make  war  upon  him,  but  the  times  kre  altered.  This  is  the  Bjng 
jof  Sardinia  who  so  gallantly  aided  us  against  Russia  in  the  late  war. 
At  the  end  of  1855  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  allies,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  and  the  Queen  of  England. 
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li^tliin  a  few  years  he  made  another  attempt,  asaiflted  hy  the 
Freoeh,  to  become  King  of  Italy,  Naples  and  Sicily  were  conquered 
&r  him  by  the  Italian  hero  Garibaldi.  In  1866  Venice  was  given 
op  to  him.  Bat  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  was  compelled 
to  relinqoish  to  the  French  Emperor,  Savoy,  the  cradle  of  his 
power.  This  was  in  1864.  The  Emperor  promised  to  take  the 
FVoneh  troops  from  Rome  as  soon  as  possible,  bnt  it  was  six 
years  first. 

The  Grand  Dnke  of  Tpscany  lost  the  love  of  his  subjects  by  his 
enielty.    He  was  drivea  from  his  throne  in  1848,  but  he  seemed  to 
eome  back  more  determined  than  before  to  persecute  the  children  of 
God.    Perhaps  yon  have  heard  of  Miss  Cnninghame.     She  was  a 
joong  lady  from  Scotland,  who  was  travelling  with  her  fJEunily  in 
Tuscany  in  1858,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  because  she  gave  away 
a  little  book  on  religious  subjects  to  a  poor  woman  she  met  with 
in  her  walks.    Had  she  been  an  Italian,  instead  of  a  subject  of 
Qoeen  Yictoria,  she  would  most  likely  have  suffered  severe  punish- 
ment.    If  we  wish  to  inquire  what  in  that  case  the  Government  and 
the  priests  would  have  done,  we  may  judge  by  the  way  they  treated 
Francesco  and  Rosa  Madiai,  who  were  accused,  in  1851,  of  reading  the 
Bible  in  their  own  house,  with  their  servants,  and  of  trying  to  persuade 
their  friends  to  study  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  leave  the  Church  of 
Rome.     They  were  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.     Their  health  sank,  but  their  iaith  was  firm;  and  it   is 
probable  they  would  have  died  under  their  punishment,  had  not  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Protestants  of  England  and  other  countries  at 
length  made  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  ashamed,  and  he  permitted  them 
to  go  free.    He  did  not,  however,  learn  wisdom,  and  he  also  has 
been  driven  from  his  throne. 

Victor  Emmanuel  made  Florence  (the  capital  of  Tuscany)  the 
capital  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  but  he  still  wished  for  the 
old  city  of  Rome.  The  French,  however,  kept  troops  in  the 
Papal  dominions.  But  when  the  Pope  determined  to  call  a  council 
at  Rome  in  the  Vatican,  to  pronounce  that  he,  as  Pope,  was  in- 
fidlible, — ^that  is,  that  when  he  solemnly  gave  a  decision  on  religious 
subjects  he  could  make  no  mistake, — Napoleon  III.  foresaw  it  would 
disturb  all  the  Romish  Church,  and  threatened  to  take  away  the 
soldiers  which  kept  the  Pope  on  the  throne.  Perhaps  the  Pope 
hoped  that  Austria  and  other  Popish  States  would  help  him.  If  so, 
he  was  greatly  deceived.    After  some  delay,  on  July  18,  1870,  he 
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made  bis  blaspbemoas  decree  before  a  large  assemblBge  of  bishops, 
cardinals,  &c.,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  severe  tbnnder-storm,  as 
if  heaven  itself  protested  against  it.  He  found  great  troable  fol- 
lowed. The  French  troops  were  withdrawn.  Austria,  though  still 
a  popish  country,  would  no  longer  give  the  Pope  full  power;  and 
as  time  went  on,  Prussia  and  parts  of  Switzerland  refused  to 
allow  priests  in  their  countries  who  would  not  bow  to  the  authority 
of  the  rulers.  Revolutions  permitted  Protestant  teachers  to  enter 
Italy  and  other  popish  countries,  as  you  will  learn.  A  new  sect 
sprang  up  in  Germany,  who  called  themselves  **  Old  Catholics,**  and 
they  seem  feeling  after  the  truth.  But,  before  all  this,  \letor 
Emmanuel  took  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  to  enter 
the  Pope's  dominions,  and  he  not  only  conquered  the  Papal  States, 
but,  September  20,  1870,  he  took  Rome  itself,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom  of  United  Italy,  only  leaving  the  Pope  the 
Vatican,  which  is  a  fortified  palace.  There,  however,  he  lives  in 
perfect  liberty,  and  though  he  has  lost  his  temporal  power,  I  fear 
his  religious  teaching  is  still  endangering  many  many  souls.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  that  Victor  Emmanuel  became  a  Protestant 
and  a  good  man,  searching  for  truth  iu  his  Bible,  but  we  must  be 
very  thankful  that  God  has  made  him  the  means  of  putting  His 
Holy  Word  into  the  hands  of  others,  and  that  the  Bible  is  at  this 
time  circulated  without  hindrance  even  in  Rome  itself,  and  several 
Protestant  places  of  worship  have  been  opened  there. 

I  have  now  only  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  Protestant  nortiiem 
countries  of  Europe.  They  are  quite  a  contrast  to  the  countries  in 
the  south,  the  people  are  so  much  more  simple,  and  honest,  and 
industrious,  and  educated.  They  rejoiced  in  the  peace  of  1814  as 
much  as  their  southern  neighbours,  but  perhaps  to  punish  Denmark 
for  having  stood  by  Napoleon,  Norway  was  taken  away  and  joined  to 
Sweden,  whose  king,  Bemadotte,  was  fiivourable  to  the  Allies  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  late  King  of  Denmark,  Frederick  VII., 
oame  to  the  throne  amidst  the  disturbances  of  1848,  and  nnoe 
that  time  he  has  been  at  war  with  some  of  the  German  States,  as  to 
whether  Holstein  belonged  to  him.  I  believe  he  had  the  advantage. 
But  since  his  death  the  war  has  been  renewed,  and  thoii|^  King 
Christian  IX.  fought  valiantly,  and  his  subjects  behaved  very  biavaly, 
they  were  overpowered  by  Austria  and  Pmssia  uniting  their  forees 
against  him,  and  he  has  lost  a  great  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  his 
kingdom.    His  daughter  has  married  the  Prince  of  Wales.    Another 
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dangfater  is  mamed  to  the  son  of  the  Czar  of  RoBsia,  and  hia  aoiiy 
as  jon  read  before,  is  made  King  of  (ireeee. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Norway  were  pleased  at  being  taken 
away  from  the  King  of  Denmark  and  united  to  Sweden.  They 
piefened  their  old  allegiance.  However,  they  are  a  contented  peo^e, 
and  are  remariced  for  their  kind  and  obliging  manner  at  all  times, 
and  for  their  freedom  from  deceit.  Oscar  snoceeded  Bemadotte 
4n  the  throne  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  1844.  He  was  nraeh 
bekrred,  but  died  in  1859.  Within  the  last  few  years  spiritaal  re- 
ligion has  been  increasing  in  Norway,  owing  to  the  Bible  being  much 
more  widely  cnrenlated  than  formerly. 

There  is  oflen  a  great  deal  of  outward  attention  to  the  worship  of 
God  and  little  of  the  giving  of  the  heart  to  Him,  and  this  has  been 
the  ease  yery  much  in  Sweden.  But  lately  it  has  pleased  God  to 
awaken  many  of  the  Swedes  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a  change  of 
heart  This  led  to  some  persecution,  and  it  was  said  that  meetings 
in  private  for  reading  the  Bible  and  for  pmyer  were  nnkwfnl.  If 
so,  such  laws  should  be  altered,  and  the  Protestant  Swedes  could 
not  long  continQe  persecutors.  Therefore  the  latest  accounts  seem 
to  prove  that  Sweden  is  beginning  to  see  more  dearly  what  the  Bible 
teaches  on  these  subjects ;  and  in  1858,  King  Oscar  agreed  to  a  law 
pennitttng  to  all  liberty  of  conscience.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Charles  XY.,  and  when  he  died,  in  1872,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
Ivother,  Oscar  U.,  the  present  Sovereign. 

Section  3. 

I  dare  say  you  wonder  why  so  many  nations  were  rebelling  in  1848, 
and  what  they  wanted.  They  wanted  to  be  governed  by  regular  laws, 
or,  as  they  called  it,  to  have  a  constitution,  or  else  they  desired 
a  republic,  like  France.  It  was  indeed  inexcusable  for  any  who 
lived  under  the  good  laws  of  England  to  rebel,  and  we  had  no  national 
rising  against  our  sovereign.  Yet  some  were  found  so  foolish  and  so 
wicked  as  to  try  to  disturb  our  country.  They  called  themselves 
Chaxtists,  and  agreed  together  to  maroh  to  London,  April  10,  1848, 
to  compel  their  Queen  to  yield  to  their  wild  schemes  of  Government. 

Wellington  was  an  old  man  then,  yet  the  Queen  knew  no  one  on 
whose  wisdom,  courage,  and  zeal  she  could  so  fully  rely.  But  the 
Christians  of  England  did  not  trust  to  an  arm  of  flesh,  they  spread 
their  fears  before  the  Lord,  and  He  was  entreated  of  them.  It  was 
Been  on  that  day  how  different  England  was  from  the  other  countries 
-of  Europe ;  for  the  people  of  London,  from  the  greatest  noble  to 
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the  hnmblest  labourer,  prepared  to  act  as  special  constables,  and  to 
defend  their  country  against  the  rebels.  The  late  Emperor  of 
the  French  was  in  London  then,  and  acted  as  a  special  constable. 
On  the  day  the  Chartists  were  to  march  to  London  every  shop  was 
shut.  The  soldiers  were  ready  in  case  they  should  be  needed,  bat 
they  did  not  appear,  for  the  Duke  advised  that  London  should  be 
defended  by  her  own  citizens  who  had  volunteered  as  special  con- 
stables. Even  they  had  little  to  do ;  the  preparation  was  almost 
enough.  The  Chartists  assembled  on  Ecnnington  Common,  at  a 
short  distance  from  London,  and  the  police  ordered  the  meeting 
there  to  cease;  and  were  obeyed.  Only  a  few  Chartists  entered 
London.  The  Duke's  plan  was  to  separate  them  and  oblige  them  to 
disperse,  and  all  was  done  so  actively,  and  yet  so  quietly,  that,  with 
the  use  of  very  little  force,  their  numbers  diminished  they  scarcely 
knew  how,  and  without  anything  approaching  to  a  serious  conflict. 
No  doubt  if  these  Chartists  had  been  successful,  the  evil-disposed  all 
over  the  country  would  have  risen.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
under  God,  was  again  the  means  of  saving  his  country,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  people  of  God  were  heard  and  answered. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  this  great  man,  I  will  tell  you  a  proof 
of  his  Queen's  esteem.  One  of  the  royal  princes  is  his  godson,  and 
bears  the  name  of  Arthur,  which  is  Wellington's  Christian  name. 

Wellington  died  September  14,  1852,  and  the  mourning  dress 
which  so  many  of  his  countrymen  put  on  was  in  this  case  Uie  oat- 
ward  mark  of  a  nation's  grief  for  its  hero.  He  was  buried  November 
18th,  and,  as  Nelson  had  been,  in  St.  Paul's,  at  the  public  expense. 

During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  George  ILL  the  people  of  England 
were  getting  clearer  ideas  about  religious  liberty.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
was  understood  better  then  by  many  who  had  lately  discovered  that 
the  Bible  admits  no  persecution,  than  it  is  now,  when  we  have  almost 
forgotten  in  England  what  persecution  means.  For  now  some  per- 
sons seem  to  think  the  same  help  and  support  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  teaching  of  error  as  of  truth,  of  Popery  as  of  Protestantism. 
Religious  liberty  will  permit  every  one  to  read  the  Bible  for  himself, 
and  to  follow  what  he  considers  it  is  teaching  him.  It  is  his  own 
fault  if  he  will  not  seek  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  read  it  aright 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  care  that  no  one  should 
persecute  another  for  his  religion,  and  also  to  provide  the  best  teaching 
in  its  power  for  the  poor  and  careless,  who  would  be  anable  to  get 
it,  or  negligent  about  seeking  it.    A  governor  must  never  persecuta 
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error,  bat  he  must  not  help  io  spread  it.  He  eannot  force  the  people 
to  reeeiTe  spiritual  instmctioD,  for  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  can  touch 
the  heart ;  but  the  mler  is  bound  by  his  daty  to  God  to  see  that  the 
people  do  not  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge  which  might  have  been 
pat  in  their  way.  When  the  good  Owen  was  preaching  before  Crom- 
well and  the  Parliament,  he  told  them,  **  If  yon  once  imagine  religion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  your  government,  God  will  soon  show  yon  He 
has  nothing  to  do  with  you ;"  and  Owen  was  qnite  right. 

It  is  sometimes  found  that  when  persecution  ceases  Christian 
Churches  become  less  watchful.  This  was  the  case  in  the  reigns  of 
the  first  Georges ;  and  though  bur  beautiful  Church  prayers  and 
the  lessons  read  from  the  Bible  were,  no  doubt,  a  help  to  some 
who  were  seeking  the  way  to  heaven,  yet  there  was  much  forget- 
folness  of  God  in  Enghind,  both  in  the  Established  Church  and 
among  Dissenters ;  and  therefore,  as  you  will  expect,  there  was 
much  open  vice  in  the  land.  Still  many  individual  Christians,  like 
Joshua  and  Caleb  of  old,  followed  God  fully  amidst  a  rebellious 
generation.  Perhaps  it  was  in  answer  to  their  prayers  that  about 
1740  it  pleased  God  to  send  His  Spirit  amongst  us,  and  several 
good  men  in  different  parts  of  England  began  to  rouse  the  slumber- 
ing Church.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  names  of  all  these  good  men — 
there  was  Mr.  Walker,  of  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  and  Grimshawe,  and 
Venn,  and  Watts,  and  Doddridge,  and  many  others.  But  I  must 
not  forget  John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield,  who  went  all  over 
the  country  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  were  the  means  of  leading 
thousands  of  perishing  sinners  to  their  Saviour.  They  preached  in 
America,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  though  they  might 
be  mistaken  in  some  things,  and  Wesley  in  particular  no  doubt  erred 
on  several  points,  yet  they  boldly  preached  Christ  crucified,  and  His 
Spirit  made  them  holy  and  useful.  They  were  much  opposed,  but 
many  ministers  and  private  Christians  were  stirred  up  to  dib'gence 
by  their  example.  The  revival  of  active  and  zealous  piety  thus 
begun  has  continued.  Religion  has  never  been  at  so  low  an  ebb  in 
England  since;  and  though  we  have  to  mourn  at  this  time  that 
any  should  teach  error  while  calling  themselves  ministers  of  our 
Scriptural  Church,  and  though  there  is  complaint  from  the  best 
Dissenting  ministers  of  much  worldliness  in  their  congregations,  yet 
I  think  we  may  say  real  religion  has  been  on  the  increase  in  England 
for  [several  years  past.  There  were  never  so  many  devoted  servants 
of  God  in  the  Church  of  England  as  now,  and  the  efforts  made  by 
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Bomanists  and  Bitoalists,  &e.,  on  the  one  liand,  and  by  the  openly 
wicked  on  the  other,  has  led  true  believers  of  all  denominations  to 
join  with  each  other  and  with  their  brethren  in  foreign  lands,  in  holy 
loTe,  and  Christian  works  of  benevolence  and  piety. 

The  Christians  in  Scotland  too,  the  descendants  of  the  Covenan- 
ters, had  become  sadly  lukewarm  about  the  end  of  the  last  centoxy. 
But  since  then  the  Lord  has  prepared  two  of  His  servants  to  remind 
the  Scotch  Christians  of  their  duty  to  Him.  These  were  brothers — 
Robert  and  James  Haldane.  Finding  the  ministers  would  not 
listen  to  their  remonstrances,  they  began  to  distribute  tracts  and  to 
establish  Scriptural  schools.  God  was  pleased  to  bless  the  means 
they  used,  and  religion  revived  in  Scotland. 

Bobert  Ebddane  was  also  very  useful  in  Geneva.  The  Christians 
there  had  so  forgotten  the  doctrines  Calvin  had  taught  them  firom  the 
Bible,  that  one  could  seldom  hear  Christ  spoken  of  as  God  as  well  as 
man,  and  few  sermons  taught  how  He  atoned  for  sin.  Mr.  Haldane 
founded  schools  to  have  the  young  men  taught  the  truths  of  the 
Bible,  so  as  to  raise  up  faithful  ministers ;  and  many  good  men,  such 
as  Malan,  D*Aubigne,  and  the  late  Adolphe  Monod,  owe  their  use- 
fulness, under  God,  to  the  training  prepared  for  them  by  Bobert 
Haldane.  But  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  the  Churches  in  Switzerland 
often  teach  Socinianism  instead  of  Christianity  to  this  day. 

In  1848  there  was  a  dispute  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  owing  to 
some  interference  of  the  Government,  which  many  persons  thought 
wrong,  which  led  to  a  division  in  that  Church.  Great  numbers  of 
the  ministers  resigned  their  livings,  and  a  new  Church  was  formed, 
which  is  called  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

True  religion  always  makes  men  anxious  for  the  well-being  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  and  as  soon  as  the  Christians  of  Great  Britain 
had  learned  to  care  more  for  their  neighbours,  they  began  to  estab- 
lish those  many  useful  societies  which  so  distinguish  our  conntiy. 
Great  Britain  cares  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  all,  at  home  and 
abroad.  She  has  not  only  hospitals,  asylums,  and  charities  for.  the 
sick  and  for  the  poor ;  but  she  has  also  her  Bible,  her  missionary, 
and  her  school  societies.  What  a  privilege  it  is  that  God  has  put 
this  great  honour  upon  England.  I  should  like  very  much  to  tell 
you  a  great  deal  about  these  societies,  and  the  good  men  who  be^nn 
them,  but  I  fear  I  have  not  time  or  space.  There  are  so  many 
names  which  ought  to  be  remembered,  and  such  interesting  stories 
belonging  to  each.    I  hope  you  will  read  them  in  other  books.    I 
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mui  only  tell  jon  of  one  good  man,  who  lived  in  the  last  centniy, 

and  I  mention  him  beeanse  he  was  the  first  to  exert  himself 

among  the  Welsh,  who  were  very  ignorant,  and  to  whom  he  was 

gmtly  nsefol.    I  mean  Hr.  Charles,  of  Bak,  in  Merionethshire. 

He  found  they  knew  nothing  of  the  Bible,  and  he  proposed  to  some 

of  his  Mends  to  begm  a  Bible  Society  for  Wales.    **  Why  should 

we  not  begin  one  for  the  world  ?"  said  they ;  and  thns  began  that 

grett  society  which  circulates,  in  almost  every  language,  that  book 

wbich  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  efforts  to  teach  sinners  to 

know  God. 

Sscnox  4« 

George  IIL  died  in  1820.  This  made  no  difference  in  the 
Goremment,  &r  George  IV.  (as  he  was  now  become)  had  for  nearly 
ten  years  governed  England  as  Begent.  But  the  death  of  the  old 
king  was  not  unnoticed,  for  he  was  sincerely  beloved,  and  there  was 
great  mourning  for  him. 

I  told  you  George  IV.  married  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  and  that 
they  had  one  daughter.  When  she  grew  up  she  married  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  the  same  who  afterwards  became  King  of 
the  Belgians.  Every  one  looked  on  the  Princess  Charlotte  as  the 
&ture  Queen ;  but  the  died  in  1817,  one  year  after  her  marriage. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  then  the  heir  to  the  crown,  but  as  he  died 
three  years  before  his  brother  George  IV.,  the  next  brother,  William, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  became  the  heir. 

You  remember  George  and  Caroline  had  separated  from  each 
other.  She  had  lived  among  those  who  delighted  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  generally  believed  by  those  who  can  judge 
best  that  her  conduct  was  not  only  foolish  but  wrong.  Probably 
many  of  the  people  of  England  did  not  know  this,  for  when,  on 
George's  accession,  she  persisted  in  coming  to  England,  contrary  to 
her  husband's  commands,  they  took  her  part,  and  thought  her  ill- 
used.  Indeed,  the  people  were  so  excited  against  George  IV.,  for 
not  allowing  her  to  be  queen,  that  they  insiUted  him  whenever  he 
csme  into  the  streets.  We  cannot  say  he  did  not  deserve  it,  for 
he  had  never  acted  towards  his  wife  as  a  kind  husband,  and  we  read 
before  how  unhappy  his  sinful  conduct  had  made  his  father.  How- 
ever, when  he  found  that  Caroline  would  not  be  persuaded  to  yield 
to  his  wishes,  he  put  her  on  her  trial.  She  was  acquitted ;  but  she 
died  the  next  year,  and  great  disturbances  took  place  at  her  funeral. 
It  was  a  period  of  much  tumult  and  plotting  against  those  in 

31 '^^ 
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auihority.  At  MaDchester  a  large  mob  assembled,  which  was  at- 
tacked by  the  yeomanry,  and  seveiid  lives  were  lost.  In  Glasgow  a 
like  mob  assembled.  In  London  a  man  named  Thistlewood  was  at 
the  head  of  a  plot  to  mnrder  all  the  King's  Ministers,  for  which  he 
and  some  others  suffered  death. 

In  Ireland,  too,  Daniel  O'Connell  had  for  several  years  been  dis- 
torbmg  the  peace  of  the  country  by  holding  large  meetings  and 
enconraging  very  angry  feelings  against  England  and  against  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  We  mast  own  the  Protestants  were 
not  then,  as  now,  striving  in  every  way  to  do  good  to  the  Irish 
Romanists.  But  when,  some  time  after  this,  the  Irish  Protestants 
awoke  to  their  duty,  they  began  to  labour  for  the  sonls  of  their 
conntrymen  with  all  the  energy  of  their  national  character.  O'Con- 
nell  was  not  pnnished  at  first,  but  a  few  years  later  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  collecting  the  people  in  great  numbers  and  making 
speeches  likely  to  lead  them  to  discontent  and  rebellion.  Perhaps 
the  harm  he  did  in  Ireland  has  not  even  yet  passed  away. 

There  were  many  persons  then  living  in  England  who  had  for- 
gotten all  that  the  Reformers  had  taught  about  Popeiy,  and  who 
flattered  themselves  that  certainly  the  Romanists  had  given  np  their 
cruel  persecuting  laws;  for,  as  they  said,  we  have  heard  nothing  of  snch 
things  for  a  long  time.  The  truth  was,  the  Romanists  had  no  power 
to  persecute,  and  perhaps  many  of  them  were  themselves  almost  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  would  not  persecute  if  they  had  the  power.  They 
forgot  that  their  very  creed,  which  we  read  of  in  the  chapter  about  the 
Council  of  Trent,  taught  it  as  a  duty  to  their  Chureh.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  a  law  was  made  in  1829,  that,  if  the  Romanists  would  promise 
not  to  try  to  do  anything  against  the  Protestant  Church,  they  might 
be  members  of  Parliament,  and  help  to  govern  the  kingdom.  Now 
this  was  a  great  error  no  doubt,  and  very  displeasing  to  God,  and 
yet  many  good  men,  who  have  since  seen  their  mistake,  fell  into 
this  error.  Though  we  ought  to  allow  the  Romanist  to  worship  as 
he  chooses,  unless  we  can  convince  him  from  the  Bible  that  he  is 
wrong,  we  ought  never  to  give  power  in  this  Protestant  eoontry  to 
any  who  will  not  try  to  support  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Yon  will 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  assisted  in  making  this 
new  law.  The  Romanists  soon  broke  their  promise  of  not  tiying  to 
injure  the  Protestant  Church,  and  have  been  endeavonring  ever  since 
to  prevent  England  from  acting  as  a  Protestant  country  onght  to  act ; 
and  I  am  afraid  they  have  been  too  successful. 
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Geoige  IV.  died  in  1830,  the  year  after  this  new  law  had  been 
made.  He  was  saeceeded  by  William  IV.,  his  brother,  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  who  wished  well  to  his  people.  William  had  not  been 
long  on  the  throne  before  therd  was  a  proposal  made  to  alter  the 
mode  of  sending  members  to  Parliament.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  ezdtement  in  the  coantry  on  the  sabject,  and  it  ended  in 
the  passmg  of  what  was  called  the  <*  Reform  Bill**  in  1882.  By 
this  law  it  was  ordered  that  seyeral  small  places  shonld  cease  to  send 
members  to  Parliament,  and  that  other  large  towns  which  had  re- 
tarned  none  shonld  send  them  instead,  or  perhaps  send  two  instead 
of  one.  This  law  also  made  other  alterations,  and  amongst  them  it 
permitted  more  Yoters  from  among  the  poorer  classes  to  assist  in 
ehoosing  the  members  of  Parliament.  This  makes  it  more  than 
erer  important  that  the  poor  shonld  be  earefolly  ednoated,  and 
should  try  to  learn  their  daties,  that  they  may  be  able  to  choose  fit 
persons  to  make  laws  proper  for  a  Christian  coantry. 

William  was  married  to  the  Princess  Adelaide  of  Meiningen,  which  is 
1  small  State  in  Germany.  Qaeen  Adelaide  was  very  much  beloved  by 
the  English  people,  and  she  deserved  it  well.  She  was  an  excellent 
woman  and  a  good  wife,  and  I  believe  she  was  a  sincere  Christian. 
She  sorvived  her  hnsband  several  years. 

Section  5. 

William  IV.  reigned  seven  years.  He  had  no  children,  and  his 
next  brother,  the  Dake  of  Kent,  had  died  some  years  before,  leaving 
one  danghter,  Victoria,  oar  present  Qaeen,  whom  we  all  love  and 
hononr  so  mnch.  From  the  accession  of  George  I.  till  Victoria 
hegan  to  reign,  Hanover  had  belonged  to  England.  Daring  the  wars 
of  Napoleon,  Hanover  had  been  seized  on  by  the  French.  In  the 
peace  of  1814  it  was  made  a  kingdom,  bat  the  King  of  England  was 
also  King  of  Hanover.  When  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  it  was 
separated  from  England,  and  her  nncle,  Ernest  Aagnstas,  Dake  of 
Cumberland,  went  to  be  its  king ;  for  Hanover,  like  France,  has  a 
law  that  no  woman  can  reign.  King  Ernest  died  in  1851,  and  his 
son,  George  V.,  saeceeded,  who  had  anfortanately  lost  his  sight;  bat 
this  did  not  prevent  his  raling  well  and  wisely.  Bat  Hanover  now 
belongs  to  Prassia.  * 

In  1846  a  law  was  made  removing  the  restrictions  on  bringing 
c<mi  from  foreign  coantries  into  England,  in  order  to  make  bread 
eheaper  for  the  poor. 

*  Page  405. 
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I  told  you  that  the  BomanistB  were  allowed  to  hold  offices  of  state 
and  to  come  into  Parliament,  and  that  thej  took  niijost  advantage  of 
the  liherty  t&us  allowed  them.  At  last  they  grew  so  hold  that  in 
1850  the  Pope  sent  Dr.  Wiseman  lo  England  to  he  head  of  the 
Romish  Ghnroh  here,  and  he  called  seyeral  priests,  in  different  towns, 
hbhops :  this  was  done  in  order  to  tiy  to  make  onr  conntry  Popish 
again.  Alas,  many  have  heen  led  astray,  and  oar  dangers  seem  to 
increase.  Still  there  are  good  men  now  exerting  themselves  against 
Popery  in  different  ways.  Some  are  going  to  the  Bomanists  them* 
selves,  and  explaining  to  them  the  errors  of  their  creed,  and  leading 
them  to  listen  to  the  Gospel  Others  are  trying  to  teach  the  igno- 
rant Protestants  more  of  the  truth  as  it  is  written  in  the  Bihle,  and 
to  show  them  how  opposed  Popeiy  is  to  this  truth ;  while  those  who 
have  power  among  the  rulers  of  our  country  are  khouring  with  all 
their  might  to  get  rid  of  those  laws  which  help  on  Popery.  And  many 
who  can  do  little  beside  are  praying  earnestly  for  God's  blessing  on 
the  efforts  of  others. 

Victoria  married  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Goburg  Gotha  in  1840* 
He  was,  as  you  remember,  descended  from  that  good  Elector  who,  in 
the  wars  of  the  Beformation,  lost  Saxony  rather  than  give  np  his 
faith.  Prince  Albert  has  in  many  Hnys  deserved  the  gratitude  of 
England,  his  adopted  country.  Among  other  things  he  has  tried  to 
improve  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  to  promote  education.  Victoria 
and  Prince  Albert's  large  family  have  been  well  brought  up,  and  in- 
structed in  all  that  befits  the  princes  and  princesses  of  a  great  and 
Christian  country. 

On  January  25, 1867,  the  Princess  Boyal  was  married  to  Frederiek 
William,  son  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany.  Her  absenee  was 
much  felt  in  the  happy  home  of  our  beloved  Queen.  Since  then,  alas  I 
death  has  entered  that  united  household,  commissioned  to  bear  away 
the  fondly-cherished  husband  and  father,  Prince  Albert,  who  died 
December  14,  1861,  and  the  grief  of  the  widowed  Queen  and  Boyal 
orphans  was  deeply  shared  by  all  her  subjects. 

The  next  year  the  Princess  Alice  was  married  to  the  Prinee  id 
Hesse,  and  in  1868  the  Prince  of  Wales  married  a  daughter  of  the  pro- 
sent  King  of  Denmark,  as  we  read  before.  In  the  year  1864  an  heir 
to  the  throne  of  the  British  Empire  was  bom  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  1866  the  Princess  Helena  married  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  In  1871  the  Princess  Louise  was  married  to 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  heir  to  the  house  of  Argyle.    It  is  seldom  one 
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of  tile  rojal  fiunily  marries  with  a  aubject  in  these  days.    In  1874 

I^isee  Alfred,*  Dnke  of  Edinburgh,  married  the  only  daughter  of 

the  Czar  of  Bnssia.    I  am  sorry  to  tell  yon  this  amiable  yonng 

princess  belongs  to  the  Greek  Chnrch,  and  thongh  the  prince' 

children  will  be  educated  as  ProtestantSi  yet  the  influence  of  a  loving 

mother  and  wife  must,  and  ought  to  be,  very  great  in  a  family.    At 

the  end  of  1871  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  dangerously  ill  with  feyer. 

The  heart  of  the  whole  nation  was  roused,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 

801T0W  our  dear  Queen  must  have  been  comforted  to  find  how  she 

sttd  her  family  were  beloved  by  the  people.    Prayers  were  put  up 

continuaUy,  and  the  post-offices  were  besieged  with  inquiries  for 

tel^irams.     Prayer  saved  our  prince  when  there  seemed  no  hope  but 

in  God.     As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  he  went  with  his 

TojaX  mother  to  return  thanks  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     Many  who 

eotild  not  be  present  returned  thanks  in  their  places  of  worship,  or  in 

their  own  housea     And  ought  we  not  to  go  on  praying  that  the  life 

thus  given  back  in  answer  to  prayer  may  be  consecrated  to  God's 

serrice  ?     We  need  scarcely  remind  English  children  to  pray  for  their 

Queen,  whom  they  all  love  so  much ;  but  if  he  lives  the  Prince  of  Wales 

will  be  our  king  some  day,  though  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  first ; 

and  so  much  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  country  depends  on  its 

haring  a  good  and  Christian  king. 

God  has  sent  His  blessing  with  the  efforts  and  prayers  of  His 

people  in  Ireland.      The  Protestants  of  Ireland  had,   as  I  told 

jou  a  while  since,  become  more  active  and  earnest  about  religion, 

as  well  as  their  brethren  in  England  and  Scotland.    And  as  they  saw 

more  of  Popeiy  than  the  English  and  the  Scotch,  they  had  begun  the 

battle  with  the  Church  of  Borne  while  we  were  flatteriug  ourselves 

that  Popery  had  improved.     They  were  very  glad  when  the  English 

Christians  found  out  their  mistake,  and  came  heartily  to  their  help. 

The  Church  of  God  in  Ireland  had  gone  through  severe  trials. 

While  O'Connell  had  denounced    the    English    Government,   the 

Bomish  priests  had  prophesied  an  end  to  the. Protestant  faith.     The 

people  were  thus  excited  to  deeds  of  violence.     Landbrds  were 

murdered  and  clergymen  shot ;  and  when,  about  1825,  this  state  of 

things  was  at  its  height,  it  became  a  work  requiring  the  spirit  of  a 

martyr  to  Ubour  for  the  souls  of  the  Irish  Romanists. 

*  Prince  Alfred  is  our  sailor  prince,  and  has  been  to  most  parts  of  the 
world.  When  he  visited  Sydney  in  1868,  he  was  shot  at  and  wounded  by 
a  mifiereant  there,  to  the  great  indignation  of  our  fellow-oountiynuB  in 
Australia. 
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Such  martyrs  were  ready  in  Ireland.  Some,  now  high  in  the 
Chnrch,  such  as  Bishops  Singer  and  Daly,  with  Denis  Browne  and 
others,  whose  hearts  the  Lord  had  touched,  had  heen  the  means  of 
inciting  their  brethren  to  a  union  in  good  works,  having  for  their  end 
the  stirring  up  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  God  and  the  oon- 
▼ersion  of  souls  to  Jesus.  Bible  Societies,  Homo  Missions,  Missions 
to  the  Eomanists,  and,  above  all,  meetings  for  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  for  prayer,  prepared  a  future  harvest,  which  the 
labourers  were  often  called  upon  to  water  with  their  blood.  When, 
after  a  time,  persecution  somewhat  lessened,  the  Protestants  used  the 
period  for  greater  efforts  among  their  poor  priest-led  conntrymen. 
They  well  knew  that  the  kind  Irish  heart  left  to  itself  would  never 
have  thus  ill-treated  them.  They  had  faith  to  expect  that  their 
prayerful  labours  would  be  accepted  by  their  Master,  and  hoped  for 
a  great  blessing  on  Ireland. 

The  blessing  came,  but  under  a  fearful  form.  God  sent  a  heavy 
punishment  on  the  blood-stained  land.  The  potatoes,  on  which  the 
Irish  peasants  principally  lived,  had  almost  all  decayed.  There  had 
often  been  famines  before  in  Ireland,  and  England  had  sent  them 
help,  but  this  was  far  more  terrible,  and  Ireland  was  better  known  and 
more  cared  for  than  formerly. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  this  feunine  in  1846-7,  and  can  per- 
haps remember  too  how  English  men  and  women  and  little  children 
denied  themselves  many  pleasant  things,  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  as  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  send  food  to  their 
starving  brothers  and  sisters  in  Ireland.  With  food  for  the  body  they 
sent  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  people,  softened  by  the  great  kindness 
shown  to  them,  and  above  all  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
among  them,  were  disposed  to  listen.  From  that  time  a  great  and 
increasing  work  has  been  going  on  in  Ireland.  Missionaries,  readers, 
and  schoolmasters  are  labouring  among  the  people.  The  Spirit  of 
God  has  opened  the  eyes  and  converted  the  hearts  of  thousands  who 
were  once  ignorant  and  unholy,  and  the  converts  have  had  to  suffer  a 
bitter  persecution.  Even  the  children  have  been  beaten  or  stoned, 
bat  they  love  their  Bible  Schools  and  will  not  stay  away.  However, 
the  power  of  the  priests  is  far  less  than  it  was. 

In  1867  a  number  of  Irishmen,  calling  themselves  Fenians,*  banded 
together  to  separate  Ireland  from  England.    Very  few,  if  any,  of 

*  These  Fenians  were  organised  in  America,  and  their  first  elTorts  wer» 
in  Canada. 
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those  tanghi  in  the  Protestant  schools  and  services  joined  these  stis- 
guided  Fenians.  England  shoold  learn  from  this  that  onr  safety  lies 
ID  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  bat  the  Spirit  alone  can  teach  that  troth. 
On  Jannaiy  1,  1871»  the  Protestant  Chnrch  of  Ireland^  so  long  a 
fiuthfnl  witness  to  the  troth,  was  disestablidied  and  her  means 
greatly  lessened.  We  fear  this  will  pat  an  end  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  in  many  parishes,  which  are  too  poor  to  snpport 
their  ministers,  and  that  the  money  to  help  them  will  not  be  enough 
to  Bend  ministers  to  all.  Bach  Protestant  Christians  in  England  as 
have  objected  to  an  Established  Gborch  in  Ireland  mast  now  exert 
themselves  and  send  teachers  to  these  poor  villages.  It  wonld  be 
sad  to  leave  them  to  the  Bomish  priests. 

Ireland  is  still  unsettled.  "Home  Rale*'  is  a  frequent  cry,  bat 
we  fear  those  who  use  it  would  be  found  little  able  to  govern  their 
eoimtiy  well. 

There  has  been  doubtless  a  great  increase  of  real  religion  in  Great 
Britain.  But  there  has  been  also  great  efforts  to  make  our  Church 
serrioes  like  Borne,  and  much  error  and  unbelief  has  crept  into  the 
professing  Church  everywhere.  We  hope  laws  lately  made  will  put 
a  stop  to  some  of  the  Bitualism,  as  it  is  called,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  Gbd  will  bless  the  teaching  of  such  as  have  been  active  in  opposing 
infidelity  and  fiilse  doctrine.  There  never  were  so  many  missions, 
and  services,  and  schools  as  now  for  the  wretched,  ignorant,  and 
vicked,  and  by  their  means  thousands  are  saved  from  sin  and 
eternal  ruin. 

But  while  God's  children  are  thus  busy,  wicked  and  mistaken 
men  are  not  less  so, — and  too  often  we  see  them  persnading  work- 
men to  band  together  against  their  employers  in  unions,  which  we  fear 
have  no  blessing  from  God.  If  masters  are  forgetful  to  give  what  is 
just  and  equal,  we  would  have  their  servants  seek  other  and  more 
jost  employers ;  but  it  cannot  be  God*B  will  that  while  there  is  work 
^  any  should  be  compelled  to  idleness  by  the  compulsion  of  their 
fellow-workmen. 

I  am  afraid  we  must  close  our  account  of  Europe,  though  there  is 
much  more  we  might  read  about  which  would  bo  instructive  and  in- 
teresting. Prisons  have  been  reformed  since  Mr.  Howard  lived 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Bagged  Schools  have  done  much,  and  in 
1874  it  was  agreed  to  devote  a  whole  week  to  mission  serrioes  in 
iod  near  London,  and  no  doubt  God  converted  many  careless  souls* 
But  I  must  remind  you  too  of  the  railways,  which  take  us  such  long 
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journeys  in  so  short  a  time,  and  of  the  electric  telegraph,  by  which 
a  person  at  Edinbni^h  can  speak  to  his  friend  in  London  or  at  Paris, 
and  have  an  answer  from  him  in  a  few  minutes.  We  cannot  also 
foi^et  to  mention  the  Great  Exhibition,  to  which  all  the  world  cmme 
in  1851,  and  where  we  saw  iiie  prodnctions  of  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world.  Many  conntries  have  had  exhibitions  since,  and  royal 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  to  see  ns.  We  hope 
OUT  foreign  visitors  learned  some  nsefal  things  by  their  visit  to 
Christian  and  Protestant  England. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ASIA. 
SXCTION    1. 

All  the  northern  part  of  Asia  belongs  to  the  immense  Empire  of 
Russia,  and  much  of  the  southern  belongs  to  England.  We  have 
already  learned  about  Russia,  but  we  have  still  a  little  to  say  of  oor 
own  possessions  in  Asia.  Our  Indian  Empire  has  greatly  increased 
since  the  time  at  which  we  closed  our  last  account  of  it,  and  this  not 
in  general  because  England  desired  to  enlarge  her  possessions,  but 
because  the  neighbouring  nations  attacked  the  English,  who  were 
often  obliged  to  conquer  them  in  self-defence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  natives  are  now  much  better  governed 
than  they  would  have  been  if  left  under  their  own  princes.  The 
early  colonists  may  have  oppressed  them,  and  we  must  own  that  for 
a  long  time  cruelty  was  permitted  and  idolatry  encouraged,  and  the 
difficulties  of  missionaries  increased,  by  an  unscriptural  opinion 
entertained  by  many  of  the  English  rulers  that  it  was  necessary  to 
foster  the  idolatry  of  the  people  as  a  means  of  maintaining  anthoritj 
among  them.  These  rulers  forgot  that  it  can  never  be  wise  to  do 
wrong,  and  that  when  the  English  authorities  used  to  make  yearly 
presents  at  idols  festivals,  and  to  order  the  British  soldiers  to  attend 
and  fire  in  order  to  do  them  honour,  and  permitted  widows  to  be 
burned  to  death  at  their  husbands'  funerals,  they  were  goilty  in  the 
sight  of  God.  The  burning  of  widows  is  not  now  permitted,  and 
many  other  customs  supporting  idolatiy  have  been  discontinued.  I 
hope  England  will  soon  cease  to  encourage  idolatry  in  any  way,  or 
permit  oppression  anywhere,  whether  heathen  or  Romish,  bat  I  caa- 
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not  teQ  y<m  she  has  as  yet  done  so.  If  she  takes  care  that  the 
Hshops  and  ehaplains  with  which  she  has  heen  so  watchful  to  pro- 
Tide  her  people  in  India  and  in  her  other  principal  colonies  shall  be 
men  of  God,  preaching  the  doctrines  of  oar  Seriptoral  Ghnrch  and 
acting  as  becomes  their  profession,  we  may  expect,  with  God's 
Uessmg,  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  effectoal  means  for  removing 
iiiese  evils. 

Afier  the  last  Mahratta  war  there  was  a  season  of  peaee  in  India, 
int  at  length  the  English  sent  an  army  into  A£fghanistan  withoai 
perhaps  sufficient  cause,  and  in  1641  the  Affghans  resented  this 
aggression  so  determinedly  that,  aided  by  the  cold  and  snow,  they 
destroyed  the  English  army.  On  a  second  occasion  England  was 
completely  victonons,  bat  did  not  attempt  to  keep  possession  of 
Affghanistan,  Then  followed  a  war  with  Sdnde,  of  which  we  took 
possession,  and  two  wars  with  the  brave  bat  treacherous  Sikhs.  The 
last  ended  in  1849,  and  their  country  on  the  north-west  of  India  was 
added  to  our  Indian  dominions  by  the  victories  of  Lord  Hardinge  and 
Lord  Gough.  This  part  of  India  is  called  the  Punjaub,  whieh 
signifies  The  Five  Rivers.  Nearly  all  the  large  peninsula  of  India  may 
now  be  considered  under  British  rule  ;  for  even  where  England  does 
not  claim  authority,  she  sends  an  English  Ambassador  to  the  natiYe 
Courts,  to  whose  opinion  tho  native  princes  pay  great  respect,  well 
knowing  the  power  of  the  nation  that  sends  him,  and  that  in  case  of 
grievous  oppression  that  nation  might  be  expected  to  interfere  in 
£ivour  of  the  oppressed.  Thus,  in  1856,  England  was  obliged  to 
take  possession  of  a  native  kingdom  called  Oude,  because  of  the  bad 
conduct  of  the  king  and  government,  and  their  unfaithfulness  to  their 
treaties.  Hyderabad,  in  the  Deccan,  is  now  the  only  independent 
native  State  of  any  considerable  importance. 

Railways  and  the  electric  telegraph  were  introduced  into  India 

mider  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  was  then  Governor-General  of  India. 

He  returned  home  in  1856,  and  was  succeeded  by  Viscount  Can- 
ning. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  so  vast  a  territory  should  be  long  free 
from  any  disturbance.  Lately  England  had  some  trouble  with  a 
wild  people  in  India  called  Santals,  but  the  insurrection  has  been  sub- 
dued, and  the  Government  has  engaged  to  bear  the  expenses  of  pro- 
viding them  with  schools,  &c.  We  may  therefore  hope,  with  the 
Uessing  of  God,  that  they  will  shortly  become  a  more  civilised 
people.    But  still  Englsnd  refused  to  acknowledge  Gbd  in  all  her 
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goTernment  of  India,  and  God  has  indeed  sent  a  severe  chastifle- 
ment. 

In  1857  (May  80)  the  Sepoys,  or  native  soldiers,  mniinied  in  the 
army  of  Bengal,  seized  on  Delhi,  the  former  capital  of  the  Mogol 
Empire,  and  proclaimed  the  heir  of  the  Great  Mogul,  Emperor  of 
India  (see  page  848] .  The  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  soldiers,  though 
they  hated  each  other,  united  against  the  English.  Their  officers 
were  murdered,  and  dreadful  outrages  were  committed*  not  only  on  the 
men,  hut  upon  the  ladies  and  children  also.  I  cannot,  in  this  short 
history,  tell  you  ail  the  particulars ;  hut  it  is  remarkable  how  God 
gave  glory  to  Christian  men  in  India,  and  saved  the  eountiy  to  us  by 
their  means.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Sir  Henry  and  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  General  Havelock,  and  others  of  God's  own 
heroes  seemed  raised  up  to  show  us  that  those  who  honour  God  He 
will  honour.  England  saw  too  how  those  educated  in  her  schools  in 
all  knowledge  but  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  were  only  made  the 
more  able  to  do  Satan's  work,  and  the  name  of  Nana  Sahib,  who 
had  been  thus  taught,  and  who  exceeded  all  the  others  in  his 
barbarous  treachery  and  cruelty  to  women  and  children  at  Cawn- 
pore,  ought  to  stand  out  as  a  warning  to  the  advocates  of  educa- 
tion without  the  Bible.  Delhi  was  taken  September  14,  1857,  and 
the  representative  of  the  Great  Mogul  (a  wicked,  but  feeble  old  man), 
died  in  banishment,  November  11,  1862,  and  was  buried  the  same 
day,  but  the  event  awakened  no  interest  among  the  people. 

Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude,  the  other  great  centre  of  rebellion, 
was  taken  on  the  19th  of  May,  1858,  and  then  the  mutinous  Sepoys 
felt  that  they  were  vanquished  ;  though  it  was  some  time  before 
peace  could  be  restored.  When  all  had  been  subdued,  it  was  settled 
that  the  Government  of  the  East  India  Company  should  cease,  and  a 
proclamation  in  1858  promibed  liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  and 
declared  Queen  Victoria  Empress  of  Hmdostan,  Lord  Canning  being- 
her  Viceroy.     The  next  year  the  Puxgaub  was  made  a  presidency. 

The  mutiny,  except  in  Oude,  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
soldiers,  and  no  man  of  talent  appeared  to  lead  them.  The  Pniyaab, 
as  well  as  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  was  mostly  quiet. 
All  the  native  Christians  were  faithful  to  England,  and  some  ehose 
martyrdom  rather  than  yield  their  holy  faith.  The  missionaries 
were  very  helpful  to  the  Government  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
natives,  and,  though  some  fell  victims  to  the  rebels,  they  wefo 
generally  preserved. 
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Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  was  sent  oat  as  comiDander*iii*chief9  was 
afterwards  created  Lord  Cljde,  and  died  a  few  jear  later  full  of 
honour.  Since  that  time  much  has  been  done  to  improYe  the  state 
of  India,  and  to  reward  the  natives  who  had  been  fiuthful.  Bat 
we  dare  not  say  England  has  thrown  aside  that  godless  expediency 
vbieh  before  provoked  the  Lord,  and  therefore  we  are  not  snrprised 
at  the  difficulties  still  surrounding  our  Lidlan  Empire.  However, 
jon  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  when  Lord  Canning  was  compelled  to 
return  home  from  lU  health,  and  Lord  Elgin,  his  successor,  died  at 
his  post,  that  Christian  hero,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  was  appointed 
Yieeroy  of  Hindostan,  to  which  country  he  returned  in  the  year  1864. 
As  you  will  expect  to  hear,  he  anxiously  sought  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  country.  But  during  his  government  a  cyclone,  or  horricane,  in 
Gftleutta  and  a  famine  in  Bengal  caused  much  suffering.  A  still  more 
temble  cyclone,  ksting  sixteen  hours,  took  place  in  the  Yiceroyalty 
of  his  successor,  Lord  Mayo,  and  one  of  the  most  severe  famines  ever 
known  in  India  was  when  Lord  Northbrook,  his  successor,  was 
Yieeroy.  Want  of  rice  is  very  sad  in  India,  and  rice,  which  is  the 
principal  native  food,  requires  much  moisture.  This  was  the  cause 
of  the  famine  in  1874.  Every  effort  was  made  to  feed  the  poople» 
and  there  were  comparatively  very  few  deaths,  though  much  hard- 
ship. Thus  you  see  God  is  making  inquisition  for  the  blood  shed 
by  the  people  during  the  mutiny,  and  the  absence  of  a  due  acknow- 
ledging of  Him  by  the  rulers.  Still  He  is  not  duly  'honoured,  and 
still  the  people  are  unsettled.  In  September,  1871,  Chief  Justice 
Nonnan  was  murdered  in  Calcutta,  and  the  next  year,  while  Lord 
Biayo  himself  was  making  a  tour  through  the  empire,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  fanatic.  Madras,  too,  has  been  visited  by  a  cyclone, 
and  there  have  been  riots  at  Bombay  between  the  Parsees,  or  fire 
worshippers,  and  the  Mahometans. 

Some  parts  of  India  are  veiy  beautiful,  though  in  many  districts 
the  heat  of  the  country  is  trying  to  the  English  residents.  There  are 
a  great  variety  of  serpents  in  India,  and  the  largest  tigers  in  the 
world  are  found  in  Bengal. 

Section  2. 

The  Buzman  Empire  is  in  the  other  peninsula  of  India,  and  for 
some  time  England  had  only  colonies  at  Malacca,  to  the  south  of 
this  pemnsda.  In  1828  the  Burmese  attacked  Bengal,  but  Sir 
Arohibald  Campbell  marched  to  Burmah,  and  entered  the  country. 
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Lord  Amhfiret  was  then  Gorernor-General  of  India,  and  he  thought 
it  light  to  teach  the  Emperor  of  Bormah  how  ill  he  was  prepared  to 
oppose  the  English.  At  first  the  King  seemed  littie  alarmed,  and 
Sir  Arehihald  Gamphell  approached  Rangoon,  one  of  the  prindpal 
eities.  There  were  in  that  city  some  American  missionaries,  of  the 
names  of  Price  and  Jndson.  In  1824  Bangoon  was  attacked,  and 
easily  taken,  and  the  Kbg  of  Bormah  was  told,  unless  he  snhmittei, 
he  might  expect' farther  punishment.  This  so  enraged  him  that  he 
determined  to  revenge  himself  on  the  white  men  within  his  power. 
He  had  seized  Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Jndson,  and  earned  them  away  in 
ehains,  and  their  death  seemed  only  to  depend  on  the  will  of  a 
tyrant.  Bnt  they  were  nnder  the  care  of  the  King  of  kings.  Poor 
Mrs.  Jndson,  with  her  hahe  in  her  arms,  followed  them  from  place  to 
^ace,  tiying  to  ohtain  their  release,  and  to  get  them  food  and  other 
necessaries.  This  went  on  for  more  than  a  year,  till  the  poor  lady 
ML  ill  from  sorrow  and  fatigue. 

At  last  the  King  found  it  useless  to  contend  with  the  English, 
and  he  sent  for  the  missionaries,  and  desired  them  to  go  to  Sir 
Arehihald  Camphell  and  ask  for  peace.  He  refused  to  grant  it,  unless 
the  King  agreed  to  his  terms,  and  insisted  that  the  missionaries  and 
their  families  should  be  given  up  to  him.  The  King  was  obliged  to 
let  them  go,  and  they  were  very  glad  to  find  themselves  safe  in  the 
care  of  Sir  A.  Campbell. 

They  had  not,  however,  ceased  to  desire  to  teach  the  Burmese, 
and  they  afterwards  settled  in  a  town  in  that  country  which  belonged 
to  the  English.  It  was  called  Amherst,  and  there  they  lived  in  safety. 
There  Mrs.  Jndson  and  her  babe  died,  worn-out  by  fetigue  and 
sibkness ;  for  Mrs.  Jndson  never  fully  recovered  fimn  the  effiocts  of 
seeing  her  husband  and  friend  suffer  so  much,  and  firom  her  exertions 
to  help  them.  But  the  blessing  of  God  rests  on  the  labours  of  tbe 
missionaries  in  Burmah,  and  especially  among  the  Karens,  an  op- 
pressed race  of  that  country,  who  have  shown  themselves  TOiy 
desirous  of  Christian  instruction,  and  numbers  have  declared  theoi- 
selves  Christians. 

The  war  between  England  and  Burmah  lasted  two  or  three  years, 
and  England  obtained  some  places  on  the  coast.  The  Burmese 
afterwards  began  a  new  war  with  the  English,  which  ended  in  1858 ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  they  will  not  be  quiet  until  they  eompel  the 
English  in  self-defence  to  take  the  whole  country  under  their  own 
rule.    Indeed,  the  English  have  already  taken  possession  of 
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imporiant  prorinees,  and  under  tbeir  protection  the  Ameriean  mis- 
fdooaries  have  been  able  to  extend  their  missions.  To  the  south  of 
Bormah  is  Siam,  once  a  powerfol  empire.  The  present  Sovereign  is 
a  Tozy  intelligent  man,  who  has  aeqoired  some  Eoropean  learning, 
and  who  desires  more.  We  hofpe  the  treaty  he  has  concluded  with 
England  may  open  to  him  the  best  way  of  all  knowledge  which  is 
finmd  in  England's  BiUe. 

The  island  to  the  south  of  India,  called  Ceylout  has  belonged 
to  England  since  1815,  when  a  great  tyrant  who  lived  at  Sandy 
WIS  dethroned,  and  his  oppressed  subjects  placed  under  British 
mk. 

There  are  now  a  great  many  English  (in  India  as  well  as  at  home) 
who  are  much  interested  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  Immedi- 
ately the  Sikh  conniiy  was  subdued,  and  the  English  became 
supreme  in  the  Pu^jaub,  the  officers  of  the  victorious  army  sub- 
seribed  8,000/.  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  begged  them 
to  send  missionaries  there.  The  treaty  which  the  Affghans  concluded 
with  the  English  as  soon  as  the  Sikhs  were  conquered  permitted 
missionaries  to  visit  that  country  with  safety.  Persia  is  thus  more 
nearly  approached. 

There  is  less  prejudice  against  Christianity  among  the  natives  of 
Hindostan  than  formerly.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  young  men 
find  employment  under  the  English  Government  as  clerks,  &o. 
These  men  have  lost  much  of  their  regard  for  caste,  but  we  fear  lest 
the  more  educated  Hindoos  should  learn  to  despise  idolatry  without 
^^<fc*«^^g  to  know  the  religion  of  Christ. 

The  converts  to  Christianity  are  of  every  class,  and  we  have  a 
very  interestiag  visitor  to  England,  who  was  one  of  these  converts. 
If  England  had  not  conquered  his  country  he  would  have  been  ngah, 
or  sovereign  of  the  Punjaub.  But  this  young  r^jah,  who  is  called 
Maharsyah  Dhuleep  Singh,  is  we  trust,  heir  to  a  better  crown  than 
that  of  which  he  has  been  deprived.  Not  long  since  he  sent  £1000. 
to  the  Bible  Society  to  purchase  Bibles  to  be  sent  to  the  Puiyaub, 
and  he  is  very  desirous  his  countrymen  should  learn  the  truths  of 
that  Gospel,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  taught  him  to  value.  They 
have  now  a  native  clergyman  in  the  Punjaub,  named  Daond  Singh. 
He  had  been  for  nine  years  a  believer  in  Christ,  and  the  good 
Bidiop  of  Calcutta  ordained  him,  and  sent  him  to  be  a  missionary 
to  his  countrymen,  in  1854,  hoping  his  knowledge  of  their  language 
and  customs,  and  his  consistent  piety,  would  be  blessed  by  God 
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to  their  salvation.*  In  the  south  of  India  especiallj,  there  are 
now  many  natiye  clergymen,  and  there  has  heen  a  great  awakening 
among  the  Syrian  Christians,  of  whom  you  read  page  108. 

Section  8. 

If  we  go  a  little  further  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  we  shall 
come  to  China.  The  Chinese  continued  to  forbid  any  foreigners  to 
enter  their  country ;  and  when,  in  1794,  the  English  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  propose  to  them  to  alter  this  rule,  he  could  not  per- 
suade them. 

But  I  have  something  to  tell  you  about  China  which  makes  me 
ashamed  and  sorry.  The  English  in  India  prepare  a  great  deal  of 
opium,  and  take  it  to  the  Chinese  coasts  to  sell.  The  Chinese  are 
very  fond  of  it,  but  it  injures  their  health  and  destroys  their  powers 
of  mind.  The  Emperor  therefore  made  a  law  against  bringing  it 
into  the  country,  and  when,  after  this,  a  ship  came  laden  with  the  in- 
toxicating drug,  the  Emperor  ordered  it  to  be  destroyed.  The 
English  complained,  the  Chinese  could  not  see  they  had  done  wroog, 
and  a  war  followed.  Alter  two  years  the  EngUsh  compelled  the 
Chinese  to  make  a  treaty  in  1842,  which  gave  to  England  an  island 
to  the  south  of  China,  called  Hong-Kong,  and  the  Chinese  were 
made  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  to  permit  some  connection 
with  Europeans.  Should  you  not  have  expected  that  Eng^d  would 
have  ceased  to  send  opium  to  China  ?  Alas !  for  the  sake  of  gain,! 
men  who  are  called  Christians  insist  on  tempting  these  poor  heathen 
to  intoxication,  for  that' is  the  effect  of  opium.  It  is  a  sad  disgrace 
to  England,  yet  by  this  war,  evil  as  it  was,  a  way  was  opened  for 
missions  to  China.  The  Chinese  did  not  observe  the  treaty  they 
made  with  England,  and  in  1857  the  English  were  compelled  to 
attack  Canton  to  protect  their  countrymen.  But  disturbances  con- 
tinued frequently,  and  in  1860  the  English  and  French  sailed  to 

*  I  think  you  would  like  to  know  that  a  great  railway  is  about  to  be 
made,  beginning  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  going  by  Antiooh  and  Aleppo,  and 
then  passing  along  by  the  Eaphratse.  It  w&l  afterwards  readi  India 
through  Persia,  and  thus  En^^d  will  be  able  to  reach  her  Indian  poMsa- 
L'ions  in  a  much' shorter  time.  This  railway  will  be  4000  miles  long.  It  is 
^-aid  that  a  branch  railway  is  to  be  made  to  Jemsalem,  uid  if  so,  a  highway 
will  be  prepared  for  the  Jews,  whenever  it  shall  please  Qod  to  restore  them 
to  their  conntiy. 

t  It  was  immediately  after  the  Indian  Government  declared,  in  answer 
to  a  remonstrance  sent  them  in  1874,  th^  oould  not  afford  to  give  up  the 
opium  trade  that  Qod  sent  the  famine  on  India,  and  compelled  them  to 
spend  these  ill-gotten  gains  in  buying  food  for  the  starving  people. 
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Pddn  itself  under  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros.  Ambassadors  were 
sent  to  the  Emperor  and  were  treacherously  made  prisoners.  Then 
the  fiunoas  Summer  Palaea  was  captured,  and  Pekin  would  have  been 
taken  had  not  the  prisoners  been  restored  and  the  Chinese  Emperor 
asked  for  peace.  Treaties  of  commerce  hate  been  signed  with  most 
of  the  European  nations,  and  for  the  first  time  European  ambassa- 
dors were  pennitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Emperor* 

You  remember  the  Dutch  used  to  trade  with  China,  but  their 
trade  has  fallen  into  decay.  The  Portuguese  have  a  settlement  on 
one  of  the  southern  islands  of  China,  called  Macao,  which  the  Chinese 
gave  them  in  1586,  because  they  put  down  the  pirates,  who  used  to 
trouble  the  country  very  much.  Like  other  Portuguese  settlements, 
it  is  of  little  importance  now. 

The  whole  of  the  history  of  China,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  is  con- 
nected with  Tartary.  After  Zingis  Khan's  descendants  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  country,  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  had  the  upper 
hand  for  some  time.  But  in  1644  another  tribe  of  Tartars,  called 
Ifantchoos,  conquered  them.  The  present  Emperor  is  one  of  these 
Hantchoo  Tartars,  for  they  ha?e  ruled  China  from  that  time.  How- 
ever, they  certainly  sank  greatly  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  when 
they  found  their  Tartar  rulers  could  be  conquered  by  such  barbarians 
as  they  considered  the  English  to  be.  Besides,  the  natiyes  were 
never  aUowed  arms  after  the  Mantchoo  conquest,  but  in  this  war  the 
Emperor  was  obliged  to  arm  them,  while  the  need  of  money  to 
provide  for  the  war  occasioned  taxes  unheard  of  in  China,  and 
tempted  the  Emperor  to  iell  offices  which  had  been  usually  the  reward 
of  merit.  All  this  unsettled  the  country,  and  gave  good  opportunity 
(o  the  leaders  of  the  native  Chinese  to  attempt,  as  they  had  long 
wished,  to  get  rid  of  their  Tartar  Emperors,  and  raise  a  native  to  the 
throne. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  but  no  less  certab,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgent  Chinese  army  professed  to  be  followers  of  Christ.  They 
were  not  Bomanists,  for  they  destroyed  the  images  of  the  Bomish 
churches.  Neither  were  they  Greek  Christians,  though  missionaries 
from  both  communions  have  laboured  in  China.  We  have  been  told 
that  a  convert,  who  had  learned  about  Christ  from  the  English 
missionaries,  gave  a  tract  to  the  leader  of  the  Chinese,  and  he 
formed  bis  new  *laws  from  the  law  of  God  which  he  found  in  that 
iook.  However,  they  knew  little  of  the  Bible,  and  taught  some 
things  contrary  to  it,  but  as  they  were  glad  to  receive  the  Word  of 
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Oody  we  hope  some  of  them  foand  the  knowledge  of  God.  A  great 
many  Bibles  and  Testaments  were  sent  them  from  England,  and 
they  also  printed  some  among  themselves.  In  1858  these  Chinese 
insurgents  took  the  great  city  of  Nankin,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
massacred  the  whole  of  the  Tartar  garrison,  numbering  several 
thousands.  It  was  not  retaken  till  1864,  when,  their  leader  being 
killed,  this  effort  of  the  native  Chinese  to  free  themselves  from  their 
Tartar  conqnerors  soon  after  came  to  an  end.  We  are  sorry  England 
helped  to  put  them  down,  for  they  were  ready  to  consider  us  their 
brothers  in  religion,  and  they  were  open  to  instruction,  while  the 
Tartars  hate  us  and  our  Bible.  But  the  Gospel  is  preached  now  in 
many  parts  of  China,  and  there  are  converts  who  have  proved  the 
sincerity  of  their  faith  under  much  persecution. 

China  is  still  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  In  1870  the  French 
consul  and  several  Romish  missionaries  were  massacred.  In  1863 
there  was  a  Mahometan  rebellion,  and  thus  probably  arose  the  new 
kingdom  of  Yarkhund  in  East  Turkistan,  north  of  India  and  west  of 
China.  It  was  formed  by  a  chieftain  called  Yakoob,  which  means 
Jacob,  and  in  reading  about  it  we  might  think  we  had  gone  back  to 
the  times  before  the  Turks  took  Constantinople.  The  Viceroy  of 
India  has  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Yakoob.  But  the  Chinese 
Emperor  says  he  is  a  rebel,  and  that  the  country  has  belonged  to 
them  since  1756,  and  does  so  still. 

The  Chinese  Empire  consists  of  China,  Chinese  Tartary,  and 
Thibet.  Open  your  map,  and  see  what  a  large  empire  it  is.  Thibet 
is  the  chief  seat  of  that  extraordinary  religion  which  consists  in 
worshipping  a  little  child,  who  is  kept  in  a  temple,  and  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  their  god  is  supposed  to  dwell.  This  child  is  called 
the  Grand  Lama.  He  is  worshipped  as  long  as  he  lives,  and 
when  he  dies  another  child  is  sought  for,  who  is  made  the  Grand 
Lama. 

There  are  many  islands  to  the  south-east  of  Asia ;  they  are  called 
the  Indian  Archipelago ;  from  them  we  get  spices  and  other  usefol 
things.  But  look  at  the  islands  of  Japan,  which  lie  quite  to  the 
east.  You  remember  that  the  Dutch  alone  were  permitted  to  trade 
with  the  Japanese.  Lately  the  Americans  have  claimed  to  enter 
their  ports,  and  they  have  agreed  to  allow  it.  English  ships  have 
also  visited  them,  and  a  treaty  in  1859  gives  them  also  admittance 
to  the  country.  But  the  Japanese  showed  they  were  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  in  1868  tried  to  close  their  ports  to  foreign  tradersy  and 
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seme  liTes  were  loeL  HoweTer.  a  fleet  was  seat  to  Japan  by  the 
eombiiied  natioos  to  teach  the  Japanese  to  obeerre  their  treaties. 
These  had  always  been  two  kings  in  Japan— one  to  manage  the 
goremment,  and  one  to  attend  to  religions  matters ;  bnt  in  1868 
there  was  a  civil  war,  and  the  king  over  religions  matters  was  made 
sole  monarch.  He  has  introduced  many  European  ways,  and  por- 
ticnlarly  desires  to  learn  from  England.  Our  Doke  of  Edinburgh 
paid  him  a  visit  in  1869.  He  is  trying  to  educate  his  people,  and 
permits  missionaries  to  instruct  them.  la  1878  he  desired  his 
people  to  elect  representatives  to  consult  with  the  nobles  and  advise 
him  in  his  government,  as  we  do  in  England.  There  are  many  diffi- 
culties in  his  way,  and  he  himself  has  much  to  learn. 

In  the  west  of  Asia  is  Persia.  In  1856  and  1857  there  was  war 
vith  England  about  the  observance  of  their  treaties.  But  latterly 
Persia  too  has  sought  to  learn  from  England.  The  present  Shah,  or 
roler,  named  Mo^hffir  Eden  liirza,  came  to  the  throne  in  1858,  when 
only  twelve  years  dd.  As  soon  as  he  was  of  age  to  reign  alone  he 
resolved  to  see  foreign  countries,  and  visited  most  of  the  sovereigns 
of  ^Europe.  He  proved  very  uncivilized  and  ignorant,  but  so  did 
Peter  the  Great,  of  whom  you  read  before.  It  was  somethiog  to 
wish  to  improve  his  people,  and  he  returned  home  with  many  new 
ideas.  Our  good  Lord  Shaflesbuiy  presented  to  him  an  address  from 
the  different  religious  societies,  and  when  he  was  in  England  he 
promised  to  aUow  liberty  of  religion  to  his  subjects,  and  accepted  a 
Persian  Bible  from  the  Bible  Society.  All  his  attendants  received 
Bibles,  and  we  will  hope  many  improvements  will  follow  in  Persia 
from  the  Shah's  visit  to  Europe. 

Arabia,  too,  is  still  the  remarkable  countxy  it  has  ever  been.  It 
IS  considered  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  pays  no  tribute,  and  the 
Turks  do  not][now  pretend  to  any  authority  over  it.  The  chief  ruler 
is  called  the  Imaum.  The  wandering  or  Bedouin  Arabs  are  still  with 
"  their  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them.'' 
(Gen.  zvi.  12.)  Their  hospitality  is  remarkable,  and  they  are 
unconquered  and  unconquerable.  Turkey,  like  Bussia,  has  been 
spoken  of  in  the  chapter  about  Earope. 

Bat  there  is  one  little  country  included  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  which 
we  must  just  notice.  I  mean  the  Holy  Land;  but  I  have  little  to 
tell  you  about  it.  God  has  not  yet  given  it  back  to  the  Jews.  They 
are  still  a  scattered,  and  often,  still,  a  persecuted  nation ;  but  the 
people  of  God  are  caring  about  their  souls  more  than  in  former  days, 
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and  there  is  a  larger  nnmber  of  Christian  Jews  now  than  at  any 
time  since  their  dispersion.  The  good  men  who  are  labouring  among 
them  in  their  own  land  and  elsewhere  have  found  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  with  them,  and  have  been  the  means  of  leading  many  to  Christ. 
Indeed,  a  change  has  taken  place  among  them,  which  shows  how 
much  their  prejudices  are  shaken,  even  where  we  do  not  see  any 
proof  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  changed  their  hearts.  In  Bomish 
countries  the  Jew  is  still  persecuted,  and  Russia  has  perhaps 
oppressed  them  more  than  even  Austria  or  Home. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A7BI0A. 
SBOnON  1. 

I  PB0MI8ED  that  when  I  came  to  tell  you  about  oppressed  Africa, 
I  would  give  you  some  account  of  the  efforts  British  Christians  made 
against  shiveiy.  You  know  slaves  were  first  employed  to  work  the 
mines  of  Spanish  America,  and  by  degrees  nations  seemed  to  agree 
that  the  negroes  of  Africa  might  be  made  slaves.  Thus  was  fulfilled 
the  Word  of  God  about  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  and  which  we 
see  extended  to  other  children  of  Ham.  **  A  servant  of  serrants 
shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.*'     (Gen.  ix.  25.) 

Why  this  curse  from  God  was  continued  upon  their  children  we 
cannot  tell.  **  God  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  His  matters.*'  (Job 
xxxiii.  18.)  But  we  are  sure  of  this,  it  cUd  not  lessen  the  sin  of 
those  who  sold  their  black  brethren,  for  God  hath  said,  "  He  that 
stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him  shall  surely  be  put  to  death." 
(Ezod.  zri.  16.)  And  in  the  New  Testament,  if  we  look  at 
1  Tim.  i.  9,  10,  we  shall  find  men-stealers  ranked  among  those 
wicked  people  who  ought  to  be  punished  by  the  law.  In  the  reign  of 
George  IH.,  many  good  men  in  England,  resolved  to  try  to  pat 
down  the  trade  in  slaves.  They  knew  they  should  meet  with  great 
opposition,  but  a  little  band  of  Christian  and  benevolent  men» 
headed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clarkson,  Mr.  William  Wilberforce,  and 
some  others,  began  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

It  was  in  1788,  that  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  formed  a  eoeieiiy 
for  collecting  information  about  the  slave-trade.  The  accounts  given 
were  so  horrible,  that  people  refused  to  believe  them  to  be  posaible. 
But,  alas,  they  were  proved  to  be  too  true  I  They  told  of  the  way 
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slftTes  were  procnred  for  the  West  Indies ;  that  there  were  many 
petfy  kings  among  the  negroes,  who  often  fonght  with  each  other, 
and  the  eonqnerors  sold  their  prisoners  to  the  captains  of  the  slare- 
shipa  in  exchange  for  sach  things  as  negroes  liked,  generally  for  ram. 
If  no  prisoners  of  war  were  offered  for  sale,  the  white  savages 
attacked  some  village,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  as  the  poor  creatares 
nm  ont  from  their  homing  hats  and  tried  to  escape,  they  were  seized 
ind  earned  on  board  the  fearfol  slave-ships.  There  they  were  pat  ander 
the  decks  so  close  together  that  many  died  on  the  voyage,  especially 
idien  they  were  near  the  eqnator,  which,  yoa  know,  marks  the  hottest 
part  of  the  world.  Many  others  died  from  grief  or  sea-sickness,  and 
the  rest  generally  reached  the  West  Indies  in  a  vexy  weak  condition. 

Then  the  West  Indian  planters  came  to  choose  and  buy  the  slaves 
they  needed.  One  wanted  a  man,  one  a  woman,  one  a  child,  and 
they  eared  not  abont  separating  parents  from  children,  brothers  from 
listers,  or  hasband  from  wife.  The  poor  negroes  were  taken  away  by 
their  masters,  and  set  to  work.  They  had  not  been  accastomed  to 
hard  and  regalar  work,  bat  a  man  with  a  whip  often  followed  them 
about,  to  lash  them  on  when  they  flagged.  They  were  not  paid 
for  their  work,  and  if  they  had  crael  masters  who  overworked  them, 
or  iUused  them,  they  had  no  power  to  say,  "  I  will  change  my  master 
and  try  to  find  a  better.*'  For  their  master  had  bought  them,  and 
they  were  as  maeh  his  property  as  his  horse  or  his  cow. 

You  would  expect  that  every  Englishman  who  heard  these  things 
would  say,  ''It  shall  be  so  no  longer."  Yet  Wilberforce  and  lus 
frtends  found  great  difficulties.  The  West  Indian  slaves  gained 
riches  to  England,  and  many  Englishmen  declared  it  would  ruin 
them  if  they  lost  their  slaves.  They  thought  this  very  hard,  for 
though  some  planters  were  wicked,  many  were  not  at  all  crueL  They 
found  slaves  on  their  estates  when  they  first  had  them.  They  tried 
to  make  these  slaves  happy.  Why  should  they  be  punished  because 
their  neighbours  were  cruel  ?  But  Wilberforce  told  them,  from 
God*s  Word,  that  to  keep  men  as  slaves  was  sin.  He  said  the 
negroes  were  our  fellow  men ;  that  great  wrongs  had  been  done  them^ 
and  those  wrongs  must  cease.  He  told  them  even  their  souls  were 
in  peril,  for  that  often  ungodly  masters  would  prevent  missionaries 
from  teaching  their  slaves,  and  punish  any  slave  who  dared  to  go 
and  listen  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  he  asked  if  English  Christians 
would  permit  such  tyranny  ?  When  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  heard  all  this,  he  decUred  such  things  must  be  stopped. 
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and  tHat  he  would  do  his  utmost ;  and  Barke  and  Fox,  and  othen 
joined  with  him  in  this  determination,  though  of  different  political 
opinions  on  other  matters. 

But  it  was  not  easily  or  quiekly  aeeomplished.  Inquiries  and 
considerations,  scoffs  and  disappointments,  and  insnlla,  were  the 
portion  of  Wilberforce  and  of  his  friends  for  years ;  and  it  was  not 
till  1807  that  the  slave-trade  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
Wilberforce  became  an  honoured  name.  The  other  nations  of 
Europe  were  invited  to  join  in  this  great  work,  and  at  various 
times  treaties  were  made,  in  which  different  nations  promised  to 
give  up  the  trade  in  slaves.  An  English  fleet  was  then  ordered 
to  the  coast  of  AMca,  to  keep  the  slave-ships  away,  and  to  deliver 
any  slaves  these  ships  may  have  seized.  To  this  day  the  English  hold 
this  honourable  post. 

If  you  look  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  you  will  find  Sierra 
Leone.  There  the  English  carry  any  slaves  they  find  in  captured 
slave-ships,  and  there  the  freed  negroes  live  safe  from  danger. 

Sbction  2. 

Bat  although  the  slave-ships  were  no  longer  permitted  to  go  and 
steal  slaves  from  Africa,  you  must  not  think  there  were  no  mora 
slaves.  The  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  were  still  slaves,  and  until 
these  were  free  Wilberforce  could  not  be  happy.  He  went  on,  year 
after  year,  till,  as  he  tells  us,  "  hope  deferred  made  the  heart  sick.*' 
But  he  lived  to  see  the  subject  taken  up  by  the  wisest  and  best  men 
in  the  kingdom.  When  the  last  efforts  were  made,  he  was  quite  an 
old  man,  and  unable  to  exert  himself  as  he  had  done,  but  his  enear* 
getic  and  younger  friend,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  aided  him  vigorously 
and  successfully.  In  1882  the  famous  Act  of  Freedom  was  passed, 
which  declared  every  child  bom  from  that  time  was  to  be  free. 

As  to  those  who  were  already  slaves,  it  was  considered  advisable 
that  they  should  be  fitted  for  freedom  by  degrees,  and  that  their 
masters  should  have  time  to  prepare  for  themselves  free  labourers. 
The  negroes  were  no  longer  to  be  called  slaves,  but  to  be  apprentices 
for  seven  years,  and  then  become  quite  free.  However,  the 
apprenticeship  system  was  quickly  given  up,  and  two  years  later, 
everyone  under  British  rule  was  declared  free. 

You  will  like  to  hear  the  way  the  slaves  received  their  freedom. 
While  some  rejoiced,  with  unhallowed  mirth,  there  were  others  who 
had  been  allowed  to  listen  to  missionaries  and  to  attend  the  public 
worship  of  God.    These  were  invited  by  their  ministers  to  meet  at  a 
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midniglit  serrice.  After  pnyer,  and  a  little  addiew  on  their  daties 
AS  free  men,  they  all  kn^t  down  in  perfect  silenee,  to  wait  till  the 
eloek  straek  twelve,  and  then  August  1,  1884,  began,  and  they  rose 
from  their  knees  iree  men«  This  was  in  the  reign  of  William  IV. 
I  should  hope  that  none  of  the  men  who  received  their  freedom 
on  their  knees  were  among  those  who  refused  to  work,  as  we  hear 
many  slares  did.  Of  course  such  changes  occasioned  great  losses ; 
bot,  that  the  masters  might  be  spared  as  much  as  possible  from 
suffering  in  the  change,  the  English  sent  £20,000,000  to  repay  them 
for  the  loss  of  their  slaves. 

Bat  I  must  tell  yon  a  little  more  about  the  freed  negroes  in  Sierra 
Leone,  and  how  they  are  taught  by  ocr  English  missionaries.  At 
first  it  was  so  unhealthy  to  Europeans  that  the  missionaries  who 
went  there  soon  died  ;  yet  they  were  willing  to  go  and  try  to  save  the 
souls  of  their  poor  black  heathen  brethren.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you, 
bowever,  that  the  climate  is  less  fatal  to  Europeans  than  formerly,  and 
it  suits  many  of  the  negroes  very  well,  though  not  those  from  all  parts 
of  Africa.  We  hope  in  a  short  time  many  converted  negroes  will  be 
able  to  become  missionaries  in  Africa,  and  fewer  English  missionaries 
will  be  needed  in  those  countries  so  unhealthy  to  them. 

There  are  already  some  black  missionaries  ;  perhaps  the  one  whose 
history  is  most  interesting  to  children  is  the  Rev.  Samuel  Crowtber, 
because  he  was  once  a  little  slave  boy,  and  became  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  lived  at  Abbeoknta,  a  large  town 
about  100  miles  from  Benin.  This  town  has  been  built  by  the 
negroes,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  their  enemies,  who 
burned  their  little  villages,  and  seized  the  inhabitants  for  slaves. 
Sixty  thousand  negroes  live  there,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  Mr.  Crowther  and  other  missionaries  were  sent  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  teach  the  inhabitants.  At  first  there  was  no 
objection  made  to  this,  bat  when,  after  three  or  fonr  years,  some 
hundreds  of  the  poor  negroes  hod  learned  to  love  and  to  obey  the 
Lord  Jesns,  much  persecution  arose,  and  the  negro  Christians  were 
cmelly  ill-treated.  They  stood  firm,  by  the  strength  God  gave  them, 
and  their  opposers  found  it  in  vain  to  try  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  idols. 

To  the  west  of  Abbeoknta  is  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey.  The 
people  there  are  very  fierce  and  barbarous.  Their  cruel  king,  Gezo, 
was  a' great  supporter  of  the  slave-trade.  He  hadVegiments  of  women, 
as  well  as  of  men,  in  his  army,  and  these  women-soldiers  were  fiercer 
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than  the  men-soldiers.  In  1851,  two  years  after  the  persecution,  he 
attacked  Ahbeoknta,  becanse  the  people  of  that  town  had  begun  to 
trade  in  silk  and  cotton,  instead  of  slaves.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Gezo  was  completely  defeated,  and  that  another  attempt,  made 
twelve  years  later  by  Gezo's  successor,  has  been  equally  unsuccessful. 
Other  African  towns  are  learning  to  prepare  palm  oil  and  grow  cotton, 
&c.,  but  the  cruel  king  of  Dahomey  continues  from  year  to  year  to 
put  hundreds  of  persons  to  death  in  cold  blood,  at  the  season  the 
late  king  died,  to  do  him  honour. 

The  king  of  Ashantee  is  equally  fierce  and  cruel.  The  Wesleyans 
have  had  missionaries  among  them ;  and  the  Basle  Missionary  Society 
have  also  missionaries  among  their  neighbours  the  Fantees. 

Missionaries  in  Africa  have  much  to  suffer.  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Hinderer,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  lived  at  Ibadan,  which 
was  long  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  they  could  not  get  the  food 
they  needed,  and  it  nearly  cost  them  their  lives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bamseyer  and  Mr.  Kukne,  from  the  Basle  Missions 
to  the  Fantees,  were  carried  to  Coomassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee, 
as  prisoners,  in  1809.  The  king.  Coffee  Calcalli,  after  a  little  time, 
permitted  them  to  teach  the  people,  though  at  first  he  treated  them 
very  unkindly,  and  they  found  a  Christian  Prince,  named  Ansah,  there, 
who  had  been  converted  under  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  in  1831. 

In  1873  the  Butch  gave  up  their  settlement  of  Elmina,  on  tho 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  to  England.  But  the  King  of  Ashantee 
claimed  it  for  his  own,  and  fancied,  in  his  pride,  none  could  conquer 
him.  Indeed,  in  1864  the  fever  of  the  country  had  prevented  the 
success  of  an  expedition.  But  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  assisted  by 
Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Glover,  has  been  able  to  tame  the  pride 
of  this  dreaded  king.  Early  in  1874  the  blood-stained  city, 
Coomassie,  was  taken,  and  Calcalli  compelled  to  give  up  his  pri- 
soners and  promise  to  observe  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  suffering  and 
loss  of  life,  so  painful  in  itself,  will  we  believe,  open  the  way  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Coffee  Calcalli  is  anxious  his  son,  a  boj  of 
fifteen,  should  be  educated  by  the  English.  Shall  we  not  ask  God 
that  he  may  learn  to  value  England's  Bible  also  ?  It  is  very  im- 
probable he  will  ever  be  king,  as  the  Ashantees  have  dethroned 
Calcalli  and  chosen  another  sovereign. 

SSCTION  3. 

There  are  other  nations  on  the  southern  coast  of  Guinea,  all  bar- 
barous  and  mostly  cruel.    A  little  more  northerly  you  will  see  the 
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riTer  Niger.  In  1889  sereral'kind  and  Christian  Englishmen  sailed 
np  that  meTy  tp  try  to  persuade  the  savage  people  to  sow  com  and 
liye  hy  lahonr,  instead  of  fighting  and  killing  each  other.  They  hoped 
also  to  introduce  the  Gospel  among  them;  but  the  country  fever 
attacked  these  Englishmen,  many  died,  and  the  danger  of  Europeans 
living  in  the  interior  of  Africa  was  seen  more  than  ever.  However, 
in  1834,  Mr.  Crowtherwent  up  the  river,  with  some  Europeans  who 
were,  in  a  degree,  prepared,  by  having  lived  at  Sierra  Leone.  They 
found  the  natives  generally  well  disposed  towards  the  missionaries, 
and  all  ret^pmed  to  Sierra  Leone  in  safety.  In  1^64,  Samuel 
Crowther  was  made  the  bishop  of  this  region. 

It  is  only  lately  we  have  begun  to  know  anything  beyond  the  mere 
coasts  of  Africa.  Wo  first  learned  more  of  southern  Africa  from  a 
book  which  you  will  like  to  read,  written  by  Mr.  Mofiat,  a  missionary 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He  passed  a  long  life  there,  and 
God  has  made  him  very  useful.  His  son-in-law,  Dr.  Livingstone, 
spent  years  in  travelling  through  the  interior  of  South  Africa  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  where  no  European  had  ever  been  before 
him.  He  died  there  in  1878,  and  his  body  was  brought  home  and 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But  there  is  slavery  and  cruelty  in 
Africa  still,  especially  on  the  eastern  coast.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and 
other  good  men  have  lately  been  active  in  trying  to  put  it  down  there, 
and  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  the  most  powerful  ruler  in  that  part,  has 
promised  to  help  the  English  Government  in  their  wish  to  get  the 
people  to  trade  in  ivory  and  ebony,  and  palm  oil,  and  other  useful 
things,  instead  of  selling  their  feUow  men. 

Quite  at  the  south,  is  the  Cape  Colony,  which  once  belonged  to 
Holland ;  but  the  Dutch  were  very  cruel  masters  to  the  Hottentot 
natives.  Since  1806  the  colony  has  belonged  to  England,  and 
Europeans  are  well  able  to  live  in  that  part  of  Africa.  Here,  too, 
there  are  missionaries,  and  the  natives,  who4ire  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs, 
liave  learned  many  useful  arts  from  their  English  neighbours.  The 
Hottentots  and  Kaffirs  are  not  negroes.  The  Hottentots  are  a  more 
degraded  and  feeble  race  than  the  negroes,  and  the  Kaffirs  are  more 
warlike  than  either.  They  have  attacked  the  colony  several  times,  and 
given  the  English  much  trouble.  There  is  another  very  fierce  race 
called  the  Zoolus,  whose  country  is  not  far  from  that  of  the  Hotten- 
tots. They  were  ruled  about  forty  years  ago  by  a  terrible  chief 
named  Chaka.  He  has  been  sometimes  called  tiie  African  Attila, 
because,  like  that  fierce  Hun,  whom  you  read  of  in  tho  earlier  part  of 
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this  History,  he  delighted  to  lead  on  his  army  to  deeds  of  hlood.  He 
is  said  to  have  slaughtered  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons 
belonging  to  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Chaka  was  at  lastmurdered 
by  some  of  his  principal  officers.* 

If  you  look  to  the  east  of  Southern  Africa  you  will  see  a  large 
island,  and  there  many  of  God's  servants  dwell.  It  is  called  Mada- 
gascar, and  several  years  ago  the  London  Missionary  Society  sent 
Christian  teachers.  The  King,  Badama,  himself  favoured  these 
missionaries,  and  some  hundreds  of  the  natives  became  Christians. 
Eut  when  the  King  died  he  left  a  cruel  Queen  named  Ranavolona. 
She  banished  the  missionaries  and  persecuted  the  native  Christians 
for  several  years  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  Many  were 
murdered  and  others  punished  in  different  ways,  but  the  grace  of 
God  is  stronger  than  the  power  of  Satan,  and  when  the  Church  in 
Madagascar  had  suffered  awhile,  it  came  forth  as  gold.  Their  de- 
liverance was  brought  about  in  a  way  that  showed  how  God  loves  to 
work  by  feeble  means.  We  are  told  that  a  poor  Christian  boy  put  a 
New  Testament  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Madagascar,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  and  that  the  reading  of  this  holy  book  made  tlie 
Prince  resolve  to  assist  the  persecuted  converts  as  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough  to  take  power  into  his  own  hands.  Alas,  the  fair  promise 
with  which  he  began  to  reign  was  soon  clouded.  He  became  so 
tyrannical  that  his  people  murdered  him,  and  chose  his  Queen 
Badobo  to  be  their  Sovereign.  She  died  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded 
by  her  sister  Eanavolona  II.,  who  had  been  brought  up  among  the 
Christians.  In  September,  1869,  she  ordered  the  national  idols  to 
be  burned,  and  declared  that  her  kingdom  should  rest  on  Christ 
alone.  Very  little  opposition  was  made,  and  requests  for  teachers 
poured  in  on  all  sides.  The  Queen  and  her  people  joined  freely  in 
supporting  the  missionari^,  and  English  Christians  sent  the  best  men 
they  could  find  to  help  the  native  teachers.  But  neither  Europeans 
nor  natives  fit  to  teach  could  be  found  to  supply  the  need.  In  the 
large  province  of  Betsella;  where  many  thousands  are  willing  to  learn, 
they  have  built  places  of  worship,  and  meet  together  Sunday  after 
Sunday  w^th  only  an  occasional  visit  from  a  missionary  or  native 
teacher.  They  often  sit  in  silence,  or  at  times  repeat  aloud  texts 
they  have  learned  from  Christians.  Then  one  will  stand  up  and  pray 
thus :  '*  0  God,  we  ivish  to  worship  Thee,  but  we  do  not  know 
how.     Teach  us,  0  God,  how  to  pray,  and  send  us  missionaries.*' 

*  The  largest  lions  ever  seen  roam  over  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in  the 
Interior  of  Africa. 
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And  win  not  God  hear  them  ?    We  know  He  will,  for  it  is  His 
Spirit  who  makes  them  long  to  he  taught. 

The  eoast  of  Africa  opposite  Madagascar  is  claimed  hy  the  Porta- 
gaescy  hat  a  vezy  small  port  is  onder  their  anthority. 

Skctiov  4. 

We  mast  next  go  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  find  oar  way 
to  the  coantries  watered  hy  the  Nile.  There  is  Ahyssinia,  the  only 
Christian  eoontry  in  Africa.  It  heeame  Christian  very  early,  and 
has  heen  governed  hy  the  same  race  of  kings  for  hnndreds  of  years. 
Some  writers  teU  ns  that,  afker  the  destraction  of  Jenisalem  hy 
Titas,  many  Jews  fled  to  Ahyusinia,  and  lived  among  the  mountains 
there  as  a  distinct  people.  It  is  certain  that  Jewish  customs  (such 
as  eirenmcision)  are  mixed  with  the  Christianity  of  Ahyssinia.  In 
the  seventh  century  the  Saracens  overran  the  low  country  of  Ahys- 
sinia, where  their  descendants  now  dwell.  Once  they  had  nearly 
conquered  the  whole  kingdom ;  hut  the  Ahyssinian  Christians  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  and  at  last  regained  possession  of  the 
country.  They  persevere  in  their  profession  of  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  to  this  day.  Like  all  the  Eastern  Churches,  they  are 
ignorant  and  superstitious  ;  and  though  they  received  bur  Protestant 
missionaries  in  1880,  and  some  gladly  listened  to  them,  yet  they 
were  expelled  eight  years  after,  and  Romish  missionaries  admitted 
in  their  stead. 

But  there  was  again  a  change  in  Ahyssinia.  A  young  man,  of 
the  name  of  Cassai,  snhdued  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  made 
himself  king,  taking  the  name  of  Theodorus.  His  laws  and  plans 
of  government  were  generally  good,  and  holdly  carried  out,  and  he 
seemed  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  religious  disputes,  which 
have  for  centuries  harassed  the  country.  He  hanished  the  Bomish 
priests;  and  ordered  his  Mahometan  snhjects  either  to  emhrace 
Christianity  or  to  leave  Ahyssinia  in  two  years.  This  we  cannot 
praise,  and  it  showed  how  little  the  king  understood  what  Christianity 
really  is.  Our  Protestant  missionaries  returned,  and  the  king  per- 
mitted the  Bihle  to  he  circulated  among  his  subjects.  But  in  1863 
Theodorus  began  to  ill-treat  the  missionaries  and  other  Englishmen. 
Even  the  British  Consul  was  thrown  into  prison  and  severely  treated. 
After  long  and  unsuccessful  efforts  to  prevail  on  Theodorus  to  release 
his  prisoners  and  make  due  reparation,  our  Queen  had  to  send  an 
army  in  1868  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  Sir  Robert  Napier  com- 
manded the  troops,  and  on  April  10th  attacked  Magdala,  Uie  capital 
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city.    Theodoras  then  released  the  prisoners,  and  when  the  city  was 
entered  the  king  was  foond  dead  within  it. 

His  yoong  son  was  brought  to  England,  and  is  now  placed  Tnth 
the  head-master  of  Cheltenham  College.  May  his  sojoom  in  Eng- 
land lead  to  his  becoming  a  well-edncated  and  Christian  man. 

An  Abyssinian  prince  named  Cassai,  or  John,  has  been  able  to 
make  himself  supreme  in  great  part  of  Abyssinia,  though  Egypt 
seems  desirous  to  claim  a  share,  if  England  permits ;  and  some  States 
have  become  independent. 

Egypt  belonged  to  Turkey,  but  it  is  now  really  almost  an  indepen- 
dent country.  A  late  ruler,  Mehemet  Ali,  took  much  pains  to  intro- 
duce European  science  into  Egypt,  and  his  suecessortf  have  been 
talented  men;  but  the  poor  are  still  yery  ignorant  and  debased. 
There  are  Christians  in  Egypt  called  Copts,  but  they  know  little  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Mahometan  religion  preyails. 

The  present  ruler,  Ismail  Pasha,  is  very  desirous  to  improve  his 
people,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  been  empowered  by  him  to  pat  an 
end  (as  far  as  possible)  to  slavery  in  Upper  Egypt  and  the  provinces 
beyond.  * 

Colonel  Gordon,  another  Englishman,  has  now  taken  his  place, 
and  we  hope  they  will  accomplish  much  good.  At  the  north  of 
Egypt  the  mission  schools  in  Cairo  and  other  places  are  no  doabt  a 
blessing  to  many. 

At  the  north  of  Africa  lie  the  Barbary  States,  and  some  of  these 
also  are  considered  to  owe  obedience  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  though 
he  has  little  power  there.  Morocco  is  the  most  important  State,  bat 
Tunis  is  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated.  The  north  of  Africa 
has  always  been  the  terror  of  merchant  ships,  on  account  of  its 
pirates,  and  the  Dey,  or  ruler,  of  Algiers,  was  long  feared  by  £aro- 
pean  sailors,  but  was  particnlarly  terrible  to  the  Italian  and  Greek 
sailors.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
then  a  little  republic,  under  the  protection  of  England,  were  greatly 
molested  by  the  Algerines,  and  England  would  not  permit  those 
under  her  protection  to  be  made  slaves. 

Till  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  Algerine  pirates 
used  to  come  sailing  in  their  swift  black  ships,  conquering  smaller 
vessels,  and  making  prisoners  of  those  on  board.  As  the  Algerines 
were  Mahometans,  they  considered  themselves  quite  at  liberty  to  ill- 
nge  these  Christians,  to  make  them  slaves,  and  to  work  them  as  such» 
though  many  of  them  had  never  been  -used  to  labour,  and  none  of 
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them  were  accostomed  to  the  bnmiog  sim  of  Africa.  If  the  prisoners 
were  rich  they  were  permitted  to  ransom  themselves,  and  some  of 
them  were  found  willing  to  escape  slarery  by  declaring  themselves 
Mahometans.  Tunis  and  Tripoli  were  also  puate  States,  but  they 
were  more  easily  terrified  into  promising  to  discontmae  their  piracy. 
Bnt  the  Dey^of  Algiers  would  not  yield,  until  the  English  sent  Lord 
Exmouth  in  1816,  who  att^ked  Algiers,  threw  down  its  walls, 
and  forced  the  Dey  to  deliver  up  his  slaves.  Three  thousand  Chris- 
tian slaves  were  freed  by  Lord  Exmouth  from  a  painful  bondage. 

However,  the  Algerines  were  not  cured  of  their  piracy  till,  in  1880, 
the  French  sent  a  fleet  and  army  against  them,  and,  after  some 
fighting,  they  drove  the  Dey  from  his  tbrone,  and  took  possession  of 
the  countiy,  which  has  belonged  to  France  ever  since.  They  call 
it  Algeria.  There  was,  however,  a  brave  Mahometan  prince,  named 
Abd-el-Kader,  who  was  considered  a  particularly  holy  man  by  his 
fiallow-countrymen,  and  who  was,  besides,  very  skilful  in  war.  The 
French  could  not  conquer  him  for  many  years.  At  last  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  and  was  sent  to  France  a  prisoner ;  he  has 
been  set  at  liberty,  but  the  French  retain  their  possessions  in  Africa, 
though  the  Algerines  are  not  submissive  subjects. 

We  must  now  leave  this  portion  of  the  world,  and  go  to 
America. 

CHAPTER  V. 

AMSEICA. 

Sbctxoh  1. 
We  have  not  much  more  to  learn  of  the  history  of  America — that 
eonntry  of  long  rivers  and  large  lakes — ^the  longest  and  largest  in 
the  world.  The  most  northern  parts  have  been  little  visited,  for  the 
cold  is  so  great  that  few  can  bear  it  except  the  natives.  Yet  several 
attempts  have. been  made  to  discover  a  way  by  sea,  along  the 
northern  coast  of  America ;  and  they  tell  us  that  they  have  found 
out  a  way  at  last :  but  it  soems  to  me  that  the  loss  of  .Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  those  other  brave  men  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  their  efforts  to  discover  this  passage,  has  been  too  dear  a  price 
for  England  to  pay  for  knowledge,  which,  after  all,  can  be  of  very 
Httle  use,  on  account  of  the  ice  which  prevents  us  from  travelling 
much  by  that  road. 

The  Esquimaux,  who  live  in  these  cold  countries,  are  a  simple 
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and  intelligent  people ;  and  we  have  some  plearing  accounts  of  them 
firom  the  missionaries  who  have  heen  sent  to  teach  them.  Their 
neighboars,  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  were  early  visited  by  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  Danes  colonised  that  eountty. 
They  had  a  colony  in  West  and  in  East  Greenland.  The  former 
has  never  been  visited  since  the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  ice  so 
increased  about  that  time  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  reach  tlie 
coast  since. 

The  King  of  Denmark  sent  a  Norwegian  clergyman  to  East 
Greenland  in  1721 ;  and  yon  remember,  in  1765,  the  Moravian 
missionaries  from  Herm-hut  visited  them.  Hundreds  of  them  have 
learned  to  love  God,  and  they  are  very  desirous  of  obtaining  books 
and  of  useful  information. 

British  America  includes  all  the  remainder  of  this  northern  region. 
A  part  of  this  large  district  is  thinly  peopled  by  the  Red  Indians, 
who  trade  with  the  English  at  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  bringing  furs  to  exchange  for  blankets,  and  tobacco,  and 
guns,  and  other  articles.  Missionaries  have  laboured  there  irom 
Elliot  to  the  present  time,  and  they  have  now  a  bishop  among  them 
who  is  a  true  missionary.  God  has  given  His  grace  to  many  a 
Bed  Indian  savage,  and  taught  him  to  become  a  gentle  and  holy 
believer  in  Christ.  There  are  valuable  fisheries  on  some  of  these 
North  American  coasts,  and  much  timber  is  grown  in  British 
America,  especially  tall  pines,  which  form  masts  for  English 
ships. 

Canada  is  a  most  important  part  of  British  America,  and  other 
provinces  of  British  America  are  now  incorporated  with  it  This 
colony  has  always  been  very  loyal.  The  capital  was  formerly  Quebec, 
but  is  now  Ottawa.  In  East  Canada,  French  is  mostly  spoken,  and 
the  Bomish  Church  prevails  ;  but  West  Canada  is  altogether  British, 
and  mostly  Protestant.  To  the  south  of  British  America  lie  the 
United  States.  Their  history  has  already  been  given.  The  Southern 
States  were  full  of  slaves,  not  captured  in  Africa,  but  bom  in  the 
United  States,  the  children  of  those  originally  brought  from  Africa. 

There  was  little  difiference  between  American  slavery  and  the 
slavery  which  Wilberfbrce  and  his  friends  put  down  in  the  West 
Indies.  Many  of  the  slaves  had  kind  masters,  but  no  kindness  could 
make  up  for  robbing  a  man  of  his  freedom ;  and,  alas !  there  were 
also  masters  so  cruel  that  we  wonder  the  Americans  should  dare  to 
call  themselves  Christians    while  they  permitted  such  persons  to 
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lemain  among  them  nnpimished.  It  was  astoniflhiDg  to  find  snch 
extreme  slaveiy  prevailing  in  a  country  where  thej  boast  rery  mneh 
of  the  freedom  of  their  government.  By  this  they  mean  that  the 
people  have  a  very  large  share  in  their  own  government.  Bat  in  a 
coontiy  really  free  and  well  governed,  the  weakest  are  the  most  care- 
fiJly  provided  for. 

Yet,  sometimes,  a  kind  master  wonld  giro  freedom  to  deserving 
slaTes ;  sometimes  they  were  allowed  to  earn  their  own  freedom,  and 
often  one  and  another  escaped  to  Canada,  where,  under  British  rule, 
all  alike  were  safe  and  free.  There  is  also  a  colony  in  Africa  called 
Liberia,  close  to  onr  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  freed  American 
slaves  might  go  and  live  in  peace,  which  the  freed  negro  coald  not  do 
in  the  United  States,  where  he  was  looked  on  as  belonging  to  an 
inferior  race. 

This  seems  scarcely  possible  in  a  Christian  country  which  sends 
ont  missionaries  and  Bibles  to  the  heathen  the  same  as  England  does. 
Bat  you  must  remember  that  there  were  also  States  which  had  no 
slaves  ;  and  I  doubt  not  there  were  thousands  of  Americans  who 
hated  slavery  as  heartily  as  any  Englishman  amongst  us,  even  in  the 
slave-holding  States.  Such  men  desired  and  prayed  that  this  blot  on 
the  Christian  profession  of  their  countrymen  might  be  taken  away, 
and  the  guilt  pardoned.  God  has  heard  their  prayer,  but  He  has 
led  them  to  it  by  a  path  of  blood  and  suffering  and  tears.  A  dispute 
as  to  the  choice  of  their  President  in  1861  occasioned  a  war  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  which  broke  out  in  all  its  fury  the 
following  year.  The  Southern  States  insisted  on  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct Government,  and  the  Northern  resolved  to  compel  the  Southern 
States  to  continue  united  with  them.  The  misery  that  followed  also 
reached  England.  For  as  the  cotton  for  our  calicoes  was  got  from 
the  Southern  States,  the  war  hindered  trade,  and  hundreds  of 
people,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  were  out  of  employment  and  starv- 
ing. We  feel  that  England  deserved  punishment  as  well  as  America, 
for,  by  purchasing  slave-grown  cotton,  we  helped  to  uphold  slavery. 
But  the  result  of  this  dreadful  war  was  to  free  the  slaves  in  America, 
and  we  hope  the  cotton  famine  will  teach  England  not  to  be  a  partaker 
in  other  men*s  sins.  In  both  countries  it  called  out  benevolent  and 
Christian  men  and  women  to  aid  the  sufferers  with  their  money  and 
their  personal  assistance,  and  to  put  before  them  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  God  blessed  these  means  to  the  comfort  of  the  distressed 
and  to  the  conversion  of  many  souls,  showing  that  in  wrath  He 
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remembers  mercy.  The  abolition  of  slavery  was  voted  at  Washing- 
ton, Jane  9,  1862,  bat  it  was  not  till  Aagast  17,  1866,  that  the 
civil  war  was  declared  at  an  end  by  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Sonthem  States.  If  the  kind-hearted  and  picas  President  Lincoln 
had  lived,  his  courage  and  prudence  would  have  been  very  valuable  in 
soothing  the  bitter  feelings  that  remained.  But  he  was  shot  by  an 
assassin,  April  14,  1865,  and  though  sacceeded  by  able  men  his 
death  was  felt  to  be  an  irreparable  loss,  not  only  in  America  but  in 
Europe.  In  England  addresses  of  condolence  were  voted  to  the 
United  States  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  sent  to  their 
American  brothers. 

In  the  meantime  misunderstanding  had  arisen  with  England.  The 
United  States  complained  that  Enghuid  had  helped  the  Southern 
States,  while  professing  to  stand  aloof  from  the  quarrel.  England 
complained  that  Irish  rebels,  who  'had  taken  the  name  of  Feniana, 
and  who  were  pledged  to  separate  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  were 
permitted  to  form  their  plans  in  the  United  States.  They  had 
entered  Canada  and  done  mischief  there,  and  came  to  Ireland,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  discontented,  and  riots  and  misery  ensaed. 
However,  it  would  not  do  for  the  two  leading  Protestant  nations  of 
the  world  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  at  length  England  paid  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  mischief  her  ships  might  have  done,  and  we 
think  all  the  best  men  in  the  United  States  felt  with  us  that  a  war 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  like  another  civil  war. 

Mexico  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  United  States.  Its  history  has 
been  partly  told  in  connection  with  that  of  Spain.  Much  gold  and 
silver  is  still  found  there.  The  capital  bears  the  same  name,  and  is 
a  very  fine  city.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  Romanists,  and 
are  very  bigoted  and  ignorant*  though  lately  the  Q-ospel  has  been  re- 
ceived by  some  with  joy.  This  causes  anger  among  the  Bomanists, 
and  one  of  the  missionaries  has  been  murdered.  But  this  will  not 
stop  the  work  of  God.  The  Government  became  Republican,  and 
Santa  Anna  was  at  length  made  the  President  of  the  Republic.  He 
was  a  fierce  and  bold  man,  and  might  have  conquered  the  enemies  of 
Mexico  had  it  not  been  for  the  continual  disturbances  at  home.  But 
in  September  1855,  Santa  Anna  was  driven  from  Mexico  bj  his 
rival.  General  Alvarez.  A  state  of  wild  democracy  foUowed,  and, 
indeed,  the  Republic  has  never  seemed  to  prosper.  A  largo  district 
called  Texas,  which  used  to  belong  to  Mexico,  has  been  taken  from  it 
by  the  United  States.    Since  that  time  the  Mexicans  have  had 
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another  war  with  these  same  powerfal  neighboors,  in  which  their 
capital  was  taken,  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  np  a  large  part  of 
their  extensive  country,  called  California,  to  obtain  peace ;  so  their 
terntories  have  greatly  diminished.  In  1864  a  wicked  man,  named 
Jnarez,  was  tbeir  President,  and  the  European  nations  resoWed,  if 
possible,  to  end  his  cmelty.  After  consulting  with  the  leading  men 
of  Mexico,  Maximilian,  the  noble  young  brother  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  was  invited  to  become  their  Emperor.  He  arrived  with  his 
wife  and  an  army,  mostly  French,  on  May  10,  1864 ;  but  Juarez's 
party  was  still  powerful,  and  civil  war  continued. 

In  1867  the  Emperor  of  France  recalled  his  troops,  and  then  the 
afiairs  of  Maximilian  became  desperate.  He  surrendered  on  May 
15,  1867.  But  a  thrill  of  borror  was  felt  in  every  country  of 
Europe  wben  they  learned  that,  on  June  19th  following,  Juarez  bad 
commanded  him  to  be  sbot  with  two  of  his  generals.  His  poor  wife, 
the  Empress  Charlotte,  had  returned  home  the  year  before,  and  she 
lost  her  senses  througb  the  sad  scenes  she  had  witnessed  and  the 
anxiety  she  had  suffered. 

Tbe  wicked  Juarez  continued  to  reign  amidst  much  opposition 
until  July  1872,  when  he  died,  and  Lerda  de  Tejeda  was  elected 
President     But  the  country  continues  distracted  by  insurrections. 

You  have  heard  of  the  gold-fields  of  California,  whicb  have  drawn 
many  a  hard-working  man  from  his  home  and  friends  into  scenes  of 
misery,  danger,  and  sin,  sucb  as  he  had  never  imagined.  I  think  the 
riches  which  some  of  the  diggers  gained  were  dearly  purchased  in 
such  dreadful  places.  The  Spanish  language  is  generally  spoken  by 
the  people.  They  are  mostly  Romanists,  but  are  becoming  more  and 
more  careless  about  all  religion. 

The  most  southern  part  of  North  America  is  Guatemala,  which  is 
an  independent  territory,  consisting  of  five  little  States,  sometimes 
called  the  United  Provinces  of  Central  America.  England  has  a 
colony  there  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

Section  2. 

South  America  is  united  to  North  America  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  or  Panama.  The  western  countries  of  South  America,  as 
you  know,  once  belonged  to  Spain,  and  from  them  she  got  great 
tvealth.  Spanish  is  still  generally  spoken,  and  the  Bomish  faith 
professed. 

There  is  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to  the  north-west.  Then,  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  south,  we  find  the  Republic  of  Peru;    the 
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Republic  of  Boliviay  or  Upper  Peru  ;  the  Bepublio  of  La  Plata, 
sometimes  called  the  Argentine  Bepnblic  ;  the  Republic  of  Chili, 
which  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  lying  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  Kepublic  of  Paraguay,  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  America ;  and  the  Gispaltine  Bepnblic,  otherwise  called 
the  Banda  Oriental,  a  small  country  lying  between  Brazil  and  La 
Plata,  and  which  those  two  large  States  made  war  about  some  years 
ago.     The  dispute  was  settled  in  1828  by  making  it  independent. 

The  South  American  Republics  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  about 
the  time  Mexico  did.  Long  and  bloody  wars  followed,  first  with 
Spain,  and  since,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  among  themselves,  so  that  the 
nations  of  South  America  seem  neither  more  free  nor  more  happy 
than  when  they  were  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  has  been  divided  into  three  separate 
States,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador.  Quito,  in  Ecuador, 
is  a  very  fine  city.  The  Republic  of  Paraguay  has  been  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  influence  the  Jesuits  have  always  had  thei-e. 
When  the  Society  of  Jesuits  was  put  down  in  the  last  century  they 
persuaded  the  natives  to  go  to  war  for  them.  They  were  soon  beaten, 
but  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  continued  to  be  very  great ;  and  when 
Paraguay  became  independent,  a  Jesuit  named  Francis  was  chosen  as 
the  Dictator,  or  absolute  ruler.  He  would  scarcely  allow  any  person 
to  go  in  or  out  of  the  country  for  thirty  years.  However,  he  has  been 
•dead  some  time  now. 

I  must  also  tell  you  a  little  about  La  Plata.  Its  capital  is  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  South  America.  Some 
years  ago  a  crafty  and  cruel  man,  named  Rosas,  had  absolute  power 
in  La  Plata.  For  many  years  he  ruled  over  his  countrymen  with 
great  severity ;  and  there  are  dreadful  stories  told  of  his  ci'uelties. 
He  made  war  on  the  people  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  besieged  their 
capital,  Monte  Video,  for  nearly  ten  years.  However,  he  never  took 
it,  for  he  was  deposed  for  his  wickedness,  and  came  to  England,  as 
rulers  generally  do  when  banished  from  their  own  country.  La 
Plata  and  the  other  South  American  Republics  are  still  unsettled 
and  unhappy. 

On  the  north-east  of  South  America  you  will  see  Guiana,  the  only 
-part  of  that  vast  continent  which  now  belongs  to  any  European 
Power.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  British  Guiana,  French 
Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana  ;  and,  amidst  the  <1»^rVf^ftyy  of  South 
America,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  a  wish  io  possess  the 
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Word  of  God  has  sprang  tip  among  some  of  these  people.  The 
interior  of  the  conn^  is  covered  with  forests  and  is  little  known. 
It  is  inhabited  bj  wandering  tribes  of  the  Carribbees  and  other 
Indians.  The  large  beantifnl  water-lily,  called  Victoria  Begia,  was 
fonnd  in  Berbice,  a  river  of  British  Gniana.  The  Portngnese  part  of 
Guiana  is  now  included  in  the  Empire  of  Brazil. 

We  have  learned  that  Brazil  was  separated  from  Portugal.  Portn- 
gnese is  mnch  spoken,  and  Popery  is  the  general  religion  of  the 
country.  Brazil  is  a  most  rich,  beantifnl,  and  extensive  empire,  and 
the  capital.  Bio  Janeiro,  is  built  on  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the 
world.  Beautiful  butterflies  and  birds  of  the  gayest  colours  sport 
among  large  trees  covered  with  flowers.  Most  of  our  india-rubber 
comes  from  Brazil.  It  is  the  gum  of  a  tree  named  caoutchouc.  You 
remember  Brazil  is  rich  in  gems  and  in  gold.  Its  diamonds  are  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

The  only  part  of  South  America  of  which  we  have  not  yet  spoken 
is  the  most  southern  of  all,  and  is  called  Patagonia.  It  is  a  wild, 
cold,  barren  country,  inhabited  by  savage,  copper-coloured  people, 
who  arje  said  to  be  the  tallest  in  the  world*  They  live  by  hunting 
wild  animals.  Their  country  is  separated  at  the  south  point  by  the 
narrow  Strait  of  Magellan  from  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  which 
is  the  most  southern  part  of  the  New  World.  This  island  is  very 
barren,  and  only  inhabited  by  savages. 

South  America  is  called  Christian,  but  the  Christianity  is  Popery, 
and  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  teach  the  truo  Gospel  to  Eomanists 
than  to  heathens,  because  they  fancy  they  already  know  it.  Some 
efforts  were  made  to  send  books  and  tracts  among  them  by  a  good 
man  named  Dr.  James  Thompson,  who  had,  resided  in  Spain,  and 
felt  great  interest  in  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  He  has  died,  but 
otiier  good  men  who  laboured  with  him  are  still  doing  all  they  can 
to  make  the  Gospel  known  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese-speaking  parts  of  America. 

Captain  Allen  Gardiner  also  visited  South  America  for  missionary 
purposes,  but  found  great  difficulties  in  his  way.  However,  he  was 
a  devoted  servant  of  God,  and  could  not  feel  satisfied  that  so  little 
bad  been  done  for  South  America ;  he  therefore  set  out,  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Williams  and  some  others  who  cared  for  the  souls  of  the 
PatagonianSy  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them.  You  will  be  sorry  to 
hmx  the  end  of  this  story.  The  missionaries  landed  on  the  in- 
hospitable coasts  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  to  the  south  of  Patagonia,  ill- 
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proyided  with  the  means  of  Bapportiog  their  lives.  The  inhabitants 
showed  them  no  kindness,  and  even  seemed  disposed  to  mnrder  them. 
They  escaped  this  fate,  bnt  were  starved  to  death  on  the  sea-shore. 
A  ship  came  there  soon  after  and  found  their  dead  bodies.  Near 
them  lay  their  jonmal,  which  they  had  kept  nearly  to  the  time  of 
their  death ;  for  it  told  of  their  faintness  and  exhaastion,  and  was 
written  at  last  in  broken,  unfinished  sentences,  as  if  their  death  pre- 
vented more.  It  spoke  of  their  peace  in  Christ,  and  of  the  mercies 
they  found  in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings ;  and  it  was  mixed  with 
love  and  prayers  for  the  poor  PatagonianSy  and  desires  that  they 
might  be  taught  the  Gospel. 

Their  dying  prayers  were  doubtless  heard.  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  a  mission  is  flourishing  there.  Good  men  were  sent  to  the 
Falkland  Islands,  which  lie  very  near  to  Patagonia.  These  islands 
belong  to  England,  and  there  they  would  be  sure  of  food  and  pro- 
tection. They  first  get  some  of  the  children  to  educate ;  and  they 
begin  to  win  the  people,  by  kindness,  to  listen  to  the  message  of 
salvation.  The  Patagonians  have  generally  received  them  in  a  very 
friendly  manner. 

May  the  blessmg  of  God  go  with  them,  and  His  grace  accompany 
His  Word  I 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   BEMABEAnLE   ISLA}n>S   OF   THE   WOBLD. 

Section  1. 
Thebe  are  many  islands  about  which  we  might  read  interesting 
stories,  but  we  can  only  mention  a  few.  The  largest  island  in  the 
world  is  Australia.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1610 ;  but 
in  1770  Captain  Cook  visited  it,  and  took  possession  of  it  for  Gieat 
Britain.  We  only  know  the  country  near  the  coasts ;  for  the  in- 
terior is  as  yet  [unexplored.  The  natives  are  most  degraded ;  but 
those  who  have  gone  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them  find  it  as  suited 
to  them  as  to  the  more  active  and  intelligent  Red  Indians.  Soon 
after  Captain  Cook  had  visited  Australia,  the  English  began  to  trans- 
port their  criminals  there.  They  have  lately  discontinued  this,  for 
so  many  respectable  people  have  formed  colonies  on  the  different  eoasts 
that  it  was  thought  unfair  to  send  amongst  them  dishonest  and  wicked 
men.     We  have  even  ceased  to  transport  to  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
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that  little  island  to  the  south  of  Australia.  Australia  is  not  very  fit 
for  cultiTation,  for  there  is  a  want  of  fresh  water,  and  the  soil  is 
poor.  But  there  is  grass  enough  for  tens  of  thousands  of  flocks  and 
herds,  and  many  of  the  settlers  had  large  numhers  of  sheep,  and 
became  rich  by  the  sale  of  their  wool,  &c.  They  built  handsome 
houses  and  towns,  and  lived  in  peace  and  comfort. 

But  strange  things  happened.  It  was  found  that  immense  quanti- 
ties of  gold  lay  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that,  not  in  a 
few  little  spots;  but  oTer  large  districts  of  the  southern  parts  of  Aus- 
trilia ;  and  these  gold-fields  have  tempted  immense  numbers  to  txy 
their  fortune  there.  The  hard-working  man  has  often  become  rich ; 
but  it  is  no  place  for  those  who  cannot  endure  every  hardship.  The 
British  Govemment  endeavoured  to  keep  order,  and  in  some  measure 
succeeded.  But  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  much  that  would  grieve 
us  even  to  hear.  The  people  are  now  in  a  more  satisfactory  and 
settled  state,  and  have  their  own  Colonial  Govemment. 

Not  far  to  the  east  of  Australia  is  New  Zealand.  The  pleasant 
islands  so  called  are  inhabited  by  a  very  fine  and  warlike  race  of 
men ;  but  when  first  visited  they  were  found  to  be  cannibals,  or  man- 
eaters.  These  people,  like  some  other  savages,  had  a  horrid  custom 
of  devouring  their  conquered  enemies.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  determined  to  send  them  the  Gospel,  and  holy  men  prepared 
to  go  and  carry  it.  They  went  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  but  God 
protected  them,  and  rewarded  their  faith  and  self-denial  in  the  way 
they  had  desired.  The  New  Zealanders  embraced  the  Gospel,  whole 
tribes  professed  the  Christian  religion,  and  amidst  danger  and  civil 
war  the  missionaries  persevered,  and  the  number  of  the  disciples 
multiplied.  There  are  no  cannibals  in  New  Zealand  now  — the 
Gospel  has  conquered.  These  islands  now  belong  to  England,  though 
there  have  been  sad  wars  between  the  English  and  New  Zealanders 
about  lands  which  both  claimed.  On  the  whole.  New  Zeahuid  must 
be  considered  as  a  Christian  country,  with  bishops  and  clergymen  ; 
though  as  yet  the  missionaries  have  not  thought  it  right  to  leave  the 
infant  Chureh  to  itself.  To  the  north  of  New  Zealand  are  the 
ilji  Islands,  which  petitioned  to  belong  to  our  Queen^s  large  Empire, 
and  in  1874  their  request  was  granted. 

"When  we  leave  New  Zealand,  and  find  ourselves  sailing  about  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean,  we  meet  with  a  great  many  groups  of  ishinds, 
and  these  gronps  are  called,  altogether,  Polynesia.  Polynesia  is  a 
word  meaning  many  islands.    The  London  Missionaiy  Society  have 
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■ent  Beveral  missionaries  amongst  tbem :  and  here,  again,  the  wild 
and  cruel  man  has  been  led  to  the  bet  of  Jesns ;  though  first  came 
a  long  season  of  toil,  which  tried  the  faith  of  the  missionaries.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  trial  of  all  was  that,  when  success  seemed  at  kst  to 
be  crowning  their  efforts  and  they  had  begun  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
the  precious  seed  sown  with  prayers  and  tears,  Mr.  Williams,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  their  missionaries,  was  killed.  He  wa<}  desirous 
to  introduce  the  Gospel  among  the  inhabitants  of  an  island  called 
Erromanga,  and  was  murdered  there  by  the  natives.*  But,  not- 
withstanding this  severe  loss,  the  work  of  God  went  on  and  pros- 
pered. Mr.  Williams  has  written  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
missionary  work  among  the  savage  islanders  of  the  Pacific. 

One  of  the  groups  in  the  Pacific  is  called  the  Sandwich  Isltnds. 
The  largest  of  them  is  Owhyee,  or  Hawaii.  Captain  Cook  discovered 
these  islands  in  1778,  and  the  natives  were  very  friendly.  But  this 
celebrated  man,  who  had  sailed  round  the  world  and  made  so  manv 
discoveries,  at  last  perished  here.  He  was  murdered  by  the  natives 
in  1779,  in  a  dispute  about  some  things  which  had  been  stolen  from 
his  ship,  for  the  natives  were  greatly  given  to  thieving.  But  when 
missionaries  came  amongst  them  some  years  after,  the  Queen  herself 
listened  and  believed,  schools  were  established,  and  much  good 
followed.  The  death  of  the  Queen  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Mission; 
but  the  work  was  not  stopped,  and  now  the  islands  are  Christian^ 
and  have  entirely  renounced  idolatry. 

Another  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  is  called  the  Society 
Islands.  The  largest  of  them  is  Otaheite,  or  Tahiti ;  ita  king, 
Pomare,  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts,  and  his  daughter,  who 
reigned  some  time  afterwards,  showed  herself  anxious,  as  a  Christian 
queen  onght  to  be,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  her  subjects.  Bat 
poor  Queen  Pomare  had  many  trials.  In  1836  two  Bomish  mission- 
aries from  France  landed,  and  began  to  teach  the  people.  The  Queen 
sent  them  back  to  their  ship,  and  refused  to  allow  them  to  remain  uk 
Otaheite.  They  were  very  angry,  and  comphuned  to  the  French 
King,  who  sent  to  Pomare,  desiring  her  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  and 
make  an  apology.  She  was  frightened,  and  did  so ;  but  in  a  shoii 
time  he  sent  again,  desiring  the* Queen  to  receive  the  Frwioh,  and 

*  In  consequence  of  the  evil  conduct  of  others,  a  similar  instance  took 
place  lately,  when  Bishop  Pattison  was  mnrdered  in  revenge  for  the  wicM- 
ness  of  former  visitors,  who  had  deceived  and  enslaved  thoee  who  IniAted 
them. 
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aeknowledge  henelf  sabject  to  France.      She  had  no  power  to 

resist,  and  aereral  Eomish  priests  are  now  in  her  land,  bat,  I  belieTe, 

fhej  hare  had  no  success.    The  French  now  claim  the  islands.    But 

the  work  of  God  is  not  stopped,  for  tLe  Qaeen  and  her  people  lately 

sent  nearly  £2,000  to  the  Bible  Society,  receiving  in  return  several 

thoasand  Bibles. 

SxcnoN  2. 

We  must  not  stop  to  speak  of  many  more  of  the  Polynesian  islands. 
Some  of  them  are  rery  fraitfal.  The  cocoa-nnt  and  the  bread-fruit 
tree  are  quite  common.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  is  the  bread,  or  chief 
food,  of  the  people  who  lire  in  the  islands  where  it  grows,  and  that  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  I  can  tell  you  an  interesting  story 
about  this  bread-fruit  tree,  and  I  think  you  will  like  to  hear  it. 

In  1787  the  British  Goyemment  thought  it  would  be  very  useful' 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  India  Islands  to  have  that  tree  growing 
there.  They  determined  to  get  some  plants  for  such  of  the  islands 
ts  belonged  to  England.  Lieutenant  Bligh  was  therefore  sent  to 
Otaheite  for  this  purpose,  and  he  got  more  than  a  thousand  bread- 
fruit plants,  with  some  other  plants  he  thought  likely  to  be  useful,. 
and  sailed  away  again  in  his  ship  Bounty  for  the  West  Indies.  But 
Ms  sailors  mutinied  against  him,  put  him  and  eighteen  of  his  crew 
into  an  open  boat,  and  took  possession  of  the  ship.  Lieutenant 
Bligh  and  his  men  sailed  about  for  some  time,  suffering  great  hard- 
ships, during  which  one  of  their  number  died,. till  at  length  they 
reached  an  island  named  Timor.  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Captain) 
BHgh  went  again  to  Otaheite  on  the  same  errand,  and  this  time  he 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  fruit  to  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  meantime  the  mutinous  sailors  had  returned  to  Otaheite, 
whence  some  of  them  were  afterwards  taken,  carried  to  England, 
tried,  and  hanged.  But  one  of  the  ringleaders  named  Christian,  and 
another  called  John  Adams,  with  a  few  of  their  friends  and  some  of  the 
Otaheitans,  left  Otaheite  before  the  English  ship  came  to  take  them. 
They  sailed  away  in  the  ship  Boxmty^  and  for  a  long  time  no  one  knew 
idiat  had  become  of  them.  More  than  twenty  years  later,  in  1814, 
a  ship  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean  happened  to  anchor  off  a  little 
island  called  Pitcaim's  Island,  which  lay  some  distance  south-east 
of  Otaheite.  They  were  surprised  to  see  cottages,  more  like  English 
dwellings  than  the  huts  of  savages.  The  found,  too,  that  the  people 
on  the  island  could  speak  English.  But  it  was  soon  explained. 
They  were  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty ^  no  longer  wicked,  rebellious 
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men,  but  a  party  of  Christian  settlers.  They  had  been  tanght,  by  a 
Bible  they  had  found  in  the  ship  that  God  hated  sin,  and  that  if 
they  would  be  happy  they  must  seek  to  be  so  in  serving  Him.  Some 
of  the  men  had  married  Otaheitan  wives,  some  had  died,  but  their 
children  and  grandchildren  were  there,  and  had  learned  the  same 
truths.  John  Adams  was  still  alive,  a  leader  in  good  as  he  had  been 
in  evil. 

They  have  been  visited  several  times  since,  and  good  men  hare 
been  sent  to  help  them,  with  books  and  other  useful  things.  But  it 
has  been  found  that  their  island  is  too  small  for  the  increased  popu- 
lation, and  the  English  Government  proposed  to  them  to  remove  to 
Norfolk  Island,  which  offer  they  gladly  accepted,  and  in  1856  they  all 
bid  farewell  to  their  old  home  at  Pitcaim*s  Island.  Norfolk  Island 
is  about  4000  miles  west  of  Pitcairn's,  and  had  till  then  been  a 
place  of  transportation  for  the  worst  criminals.  It  is  now  the  home 
of  some  of  the  most  moral  and  religious  people  in  the  world.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  truth  has  so  many  wonderful  things  to  tell  us,  that  we 
need  never  go  to  seek  amusement  in  fiction  ? 

'If  we  cross  over  the  little  isthmus  which  joins  North  and  South 
America  we  come  to  the  West  Indies.  We  heard  much  of  these 
islands  in  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  when  we  read 
about  Wilberforce  and  the  slaves.  The  islands  are  in  groups: 
there  are  the  Great  and  Little  Antilles,  the  Bahamas,  Carribbees, 
and  Virgin  Islands.^  Many  of  the  West  India  islands  belong  to 
England,  and  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  these  is  Jamaica. 
Then  there  are  French  islands  and  Dutch  islands,  &e.  Cuba  and 
Port  Bico  are  all  that  remain  of  the  large  dominions  which  Spain 
once  possessed  in  America ;  and  as  for  Cuba,  civil  war  and  slavery 
have  mode  it  a  most  unhappy  island. 

There  is  one  remarkable  island  in  the  West  Indies  called  St. 
Domingo,  or  Hayti.  In  that  island  the  negroes,  in  1791,  rose 
against  their  cruel  masters,  the  French  and  the  Spanish,  and  mas* 
sacred  them  without  mercy.  As  soon  as  the  white  men  oould  reoover 
the  first  surprise,  they  prepared  to  subdue  the  negroes,  but  it  waa  im* 
possible.  After  some  years*  war,  the  negroes  chose  Tonssaint 
L'Onvertore  as  their  General.  He  was  an  excellent  man,  raperior 
in  intellect ;  he  proved  a  brave  and  able  oonunander,  and  endaavoued 
to  prevent  cruelty  among  his  followers.  The  French,  however,  seised 
him  by  treacheiy  two  yean  afterwards,  and  he  died  in  a  Frsnek 
prison  in  1808.    All  pity  and  generosity  seemed  to  have  died  with 
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the  noble-minded  hero,  Tonssaint  L'Onvertare.  Both  parties  were 
mad  with  rage  and  revenge ;  but  the  blacks  prevailed,  and  in  1804 
I>e8salines,  one  of  their  generals,  was  crowned  emperor.  He  exer- 
cised his  power  very  cmelly,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him,  which  deprived  him  of  his  life.  The  two  most  powcrfal  chiefs, 
Petion  and  Ohristophe,  then  mled ;  one  in  the  north,  the  other  in 
the  south  of  the  island,  and  kept  np  a  civil  war  for  some  time.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  anything  more  disastrous  than  the  state  of  the 
island  at  that  period.  It  was  once  very  fertile,  but  civil  war,  tyran- 
nical rulers,  insurrections  among  the  people,  and  foreign  foes  who 
would  not  yield  their  claims,  all  seemed  to  doom  this  ill-fated  island 
to  destruction. 

In  1822  General  Boyer,  Governor  of  the  north  of  the  island, 
obtained  dominion  over  the  whole,  and  was  the  first  President  of  the 
newly-established  republic.  In  1825  Hayti  seemed  nearly  given  up 
to  the  negroes.  The  French  had  been  expelled  or  massacred,  but 
many  of  the  Spaniards  remained,  and  in  1844  tboy  got  free  from 
their  black  masters,  who  had  ruled  till  then,  and  the  negroes  have 
never  since  been  able  to  subdue  them.  They  have  a  part  of  the 
island,  and  call  themselves  Dominicans.  For  a  short  time  they 
became  a  Spanish  colony,  their  chief  ruler  having  invited  the  Spanish 
Government  to  take  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  island,  but 
the  people  (who  are  mostly  negroes  here  as  well  as  in  Hayti)  were 
very  indignant,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with  Spain. 
This  raged  for  two  or  three  years,  then  the  Spaniards  abandoned 
Hxe  contest,  finding  it  is  as  impossible  to  subdue  the  blacks  as 
the  French  found  it  before.  The  negroes  who  possess  the  the  rest 
of  the  island,  and  who  call  themselves  Haytians,  did  not  interfere 
in  this  straggle.  Some  time  back  they  were  governed  by  an  Em- 
peror named  Bolonque,  but  he  was  deposed  in  1859,  and  Hayti 
again  became  a  republic.  The  established  religion  of  Hayti  is 
Bomish,  but  liberty  of  conscience  is  permitted  to  the  Protestants. 
Little  care  is  taken  about  the  instraotion  of  the  people,  who  are 

deplorably  ignorant. 

Sscnoit  8. 

From  the  West  Indies  we  get  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Here  we 

find  the  Azores  and  Gape  Verde  Islands,  which  belong  to  Portugal ; 

St.  Helena,  where  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ^ed ;  and  nearer  the  cost 

of  Africa  are  the  Canary  Islands,  belonging  to  Spain,  the  largest  of 

wMeh  is  called  Teneriffe,  and  is  fiunons  for  its  peak,  or  mountain, 
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two  miles  and  a  half  higb.  Near  these  lelanda  is  Madeira, 
belongs  to  the  Portogaese,  and  here  inyalida  are  sent,  because  the 
climate  is  so  pleasant,  and  the  air  so  soft  and  warm.  The  iDhaibi- 
tants  are  Romanists ;  bat  some  years  ago  an  excellent  man,  a  phy- 
sician of  the  name  of  Eallej,  was  living  in  the  island,  and  was  the 
means  of  imparting  to  many  of  the  people  healing  medicine  for  the 
sonl  as  well  as  for  the  body.  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  those 
who  have  learned  to  loye  the  Bible  through  Dr.  Ealley*s  teaching^ 
were  (as  well  as  himself)  driven  by  Romish  persecution  from  this 
beautiful  island.  About  eight  hundred  have  gone  to  Trinidad  and 
other  West  Indian  islands.  The  inhabitants  of  Madeira  drove  away 
God's  praying  people,  and  soon  after  His  judgments  were  very  ter- 
rible amongst  them.  Tbeir  vines  failed,  and  pestilence,  cholera, 
and  famine  destroyed  thousands  of  them. 

There  are  several  important  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Europe.  In 
the  Northern  Ocean,  Spitzbergen,  belonging  to  Rassia,  lies  far  to  the 
north.  Then  there  is  Iceland,  with  its  simple-minded,  well-educated^ 
and  Christian  inhabitants.  This,  island  belongs  to  Denmark,  and 
the  king  in  1874  granted  the  people  many  privileges,  to  mark  the 
end  of  the  one  thousand  years  since  it  was  first  colonised.  Then 
the  Hebrides,  on  tl^e  western  coast  of  Scotland,  among  which  is 
Staffa,  where  there  is  a  magnificent  cave,  called  Fingal's  Cave.  It 
is  more  than  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  sixty  feet  high,  with  beauti- 
ful natural  columns  on  each  side..  Near  it  is  lona,  where  in  early 
times  the  Irish  missionaries  first  settled,  and  whence  religion  and 
learning  spread  to  many  other  places.  There  are  also  the  Orkneys 
and  the  Shetland  Islands  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Scotland  is  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  still  more  southerly  is 
Anglesey,  which  is  a  county  of  Wales.  Then  to  the  south  of 
England  is  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  S(»netime8  called  the  garden 
of  England. 

There  are  many  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  but  we  can  only 
name  Achill,  to  the  north-west  of  Coanaught,  and  we  choose  this 
because  here  begin  those  efforts  to  lead  poor  Irish  Romania  to 
Christ,  which  there  and  elsewhere  have  been  so  prospered  by  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

There  are  several  islands  in  the  Baltic,  but  the  most  remarkable  is 
Zealand,  for  on  it  stands  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark. 

We  have  heard  mnch  of  the  Mediterranean  islands  in  onr  history. 
There  is  Coraiea,  where  Boonaparte  was  bom,  and  Elba,  to  which  he 
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«M  first  iMuuflhed;  the  Bftleftrie  Isles,  sesr  Spain;  vol  ScrdiBM 
sad  Bieily.  We  haTe  also  the  two  islands  releiTed  to  in  Acts  zxvii. 
and  xzviii.,  then  ealled  Crete  and  Melita,  bat  now  Candia  and 
Malta.  We  most  then  go  <«  to  the  Ionian  Isles  and  the  beantifol 
Greek  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  among  which  is  the  little  rocky 
island  of  Patmos,  where  St.  John  receiTed  his  Revelation  from 
Jesus.     Nor  must  we  forget  the  fertile  island  of  Cypms. 

If  we  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Saez,  and  sail  down  the  Bed  Sea,  we 
shall  be  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  shall  come  again  to  Madagascar, 
of  which  we  read  before,  and  to  the  south  of  which  lie  the  Islands  of 
the  Southern  Ocean.  Near  Hindostan  we  shall  see  Ceylon,  which 
yon  know  now  belongs  to  England,  and  where,  in  the  harbour  of 
Trincomalee,  vessels  find  safety  when  other  harbours  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  India  afibrd  them  little  protection.  Then  we  shall  come  to 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  lies  between  Asia  and  Australia. 
These  islands  are  rich  and  fertile,  and  very  numerous,  but  only 
partially  known.  The  largest  are  Borneo  and  New  Gainea,  and 
next  to  Australia  they  are  the  largest  islands  in  the  world.  The 
Sultan  of  Borneo  might  trade  with  his  neighbours  were  it  not  for 
the  pirates  that  abound  in  these  seas.  Perhaps,  too,  he  might  learn 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  from  some  of  the  Christian  nations  willing 
to  commence  this  commerce  with  him.  I  hope  this  will  be  done. 
For  some  time  an  English  gentleman  named  Sir  James  Brooke 
lived  there,  and  the  Queen  of  England  gave  him  authority  to  act  for 
her.  The  Sultan  of  Borneo  favoured  him,  and  made  him  a  Rajah,, 
or  noble.  He  had  great  success  against  the  pirates,  and  also  against 
a  band  of  Chinese  who  lately  surprised  the  settlement ;  his  courage 
and  hopefulness  seemed  equal  to  meet  the  most  terrible  reverses,  and 
I  hope  others  will  follow  in  his  steps,  and  that  brighter  days  are  in 
store  for  Borneo.    His  nephew  is  the  present  R^jah. 

The  large  Island  of  Papau,  or  New  Guinea,  is  barbarous  and 
unexplored.  But  missionaries  have  now  settled  on  the  coasts,  and 
we  doubt  hot  God  will  blesa  their  efforts.  The  Dutch  claim  Java  and 
Celebes ;  .also  Sumatra,  where  they  have  lately  been  fightiog  with  a 
native  tribe  called  the  Acheenese ;  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Icelands, 
so  named  because  cloves  and  nutmegs  abound  there.  The  Philip- 
pines belong  to  Spain. 

We  have  made  a  long  voyage  in  this  chapter  over  most 'of  the 
seas  and  oceans.  But  I  must  guard  against  a  mistake  which  you 
might  easily  fall  into  when  you  read  that  few  countries  have  not 
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been  visited  by  missionaries.  I  fear  you  may  think  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people  in  the  world  is  Christian.  Far  from  it. 
One  or  two  missionaries  in  a  large  country  can  do  bat  little,  you 
know.  Just  fancy,  if  we  had  only  two  clergymen  in  all  England, 
how  few  could  hear  a  sermon !  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  not 
much  more  than  1,206,000,000  of  people  in  the  world,  and  that  they 
may  be  classed  thus  : — 

Pagans  are  still  about    740,000,000 

Mahometans 160,000,000 

Eomanists 160,000,000 

Greek  Church    60,000,000 

Jews 6,000,000 

Protestants    90,000,000 


1,206,000,000 
Amongst  those  who  are  called  Christians,  how  few  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  I  Even  amongst  those  called  Protestants,  how 
few  really  protest  with  their  lips  and  by  their  lives  against  the  god  of 
this  world,  and  those  whom  he  employs  in  his  work  of  ruining  souls  ! 
Still  there  is  a  little  flock  which  Christ Vill  in  the  day  of  His  appear- 
ing acknowledge  as  His  own.  May  eveiy  one  of  my  young  readers 
be  Iambs  in  that  flock  I 

In  closing  our  history  I  must  remind  you  that  if  you  have  carefully 

eearched  your  maps  for  all  the  places  you  have  read  about,  you  will 
have  learned  much  of  geography  as  well  as  history.  But  there  are 
other  useful  lessons  to  be  found  in  this  book  besides  history  and  geo- 
graphy ;  and  I  should  be  sony  any  boys  or  girls  should  come  to  the 
«nd  of  it  without  learning  more  of  God,  and  without  wishing  to  know 
more  of  their  *'  duty  in  that  station  of  life  unto  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  them."  Those  who  would  be  glad  of  a  few  hints  on  this 
subject,  may  find  them  in  the  next  chapter. 
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PAET  XIV. 

MY  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Afteb  reading  the  history  of  **  The  World  in  which  I  Live/*  every 
English  hoy  and  girl  must  feel  that  oar  own  England  is  a  most  happy 
and  privileged  country.  We  do  not  wonder  that  Englishmen  ore 
always  said  to  he  proud  of  their  country ;  or  that  when  travelling  in 
foreign  lands  their  hearts  dwell  on  their  home  and  their  fireside. 
Every  Englishman  ought  to  try  to  promote  the  glory  and  happineea 
of  his  native  land. 

Perhaps  some  hoy  is  saying  to  himself,  When  I  grow  up,  and  havo 
a  place  in  the  world,  I  mean  to  do  something  for  my  country !  But 
remember,  the  youngest  amongst  us  has  a  place  in  the' world  already, 
and  duties  to  fulfil  nhich  belong  to  that  place.  He  has  not  a  man's 
place,  or  a  woman^s  place,  hut  he  has  a  child's  place ;  and  what  Eng- 
land's children  are  now,  England's  men  and  women  in  the  next 
generation  are  likely  to  be. 

Childhood  is  the  seed-time  of  life.  Plant  an  acorn  in  the  ground 
— ^it  does  not  suddenly  shoot  up  into  the  full-grown  oak,  but  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  it  grows  and  increases  and  fills  a  larger 
place.  The  rain,  the  sun,  and  the  dew,  are  to  the  young  tree  what 
instruction  is  to  the  child.  They  are  the  means  of  its  growth,  but 
do  not  always  answer  the  end  intended.  There  are  trees  which,  in 
spite  of  all  the  gardener's  care,  grow  crooked  and  useless  ;  and  there 
are  children  who  reject  counsel  and  are  a  sorrow  to  their  friends  now, 
and  who  will  grow  up  troublers  of  their  country.  But  important  as  it 
is  that  young  persons  should  consider  this,  they  must  also  remem- 
ber that  the  world  is  better  or  worse  for  every  child  as  lie  is  now. 

We  find  this  even  in  the  history  of  heathen  countries.  We  read 
of  Gyrus,  when  only  twelve  years  old,  visiting  his  grandfather,  the 
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King  of  Media :  there,  child  as  he  was,  he  stood  out  alone,  an  ex- 
ample of  temperance  in  that  Inxnrions  court.  The  history  of  his 
youth  is  that  of  a  self-denying,  truthful,  and  obedient  boy ;  and  he 
gi*ew  up  to  be  a  noble,  brave,  and  useful  king. 

We  must  not  forget  our  own  good  young  king,  Edward  YI.,  for 
though  he  died  before  he  was  sixteen,  many  of  England's  children 
are  profiting  to  this  day  by  the  education  they  owe  to  this  Christian 
boy. 

We  find  frequent  examples  in  Scripture  history  both  as  to  the 
fact  that  young  people  may  bo  of  use  in  the  world  while  they  are 
young,  and  also  that  such  children  grow  up  into  the  most  valuable 
characters  as  men  and  women.  There  is  the  young  Josiah,  begin- 
ning, while  yet  tender,  the  reforms  which  distinguished  his  reign ; 
and  the  holy  Daniel,  early  gaining  the  affections  of  the  prince  of  the 
eunuchs  and  the  approval  of  the  great  King  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and, 
while  still  a  young  captive,  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  his  com- 
panions (Dan.  ii.  14-18).  As  he  grew  older,  what  a  faithful  witness 
did  he  become  for  God  in  a  heathen  court ! 

Then  there  is  the  little  maid,  of  whom  we  are  told  in  2  Kings  v., 
and  who  not  only  led  her  master  to  a  cure  for  his  sore  disease,  but 
was  also  the  means  of  sending  him  where  he  learned  to  serve  the 
true  Grod. 

Does  any  boy  or  girl  ask,  What  is  my  place  in  the  world,  and  what 
good  can  I  do  there  ?  I  answer,  yon  must  begin  in  your  own  family. 
You  are  a  son  or  a  daughter.  Oh,  what  miserable  homes  some  chil- 
dren make  by  their  selfishness,  wilfulness,  and  ill-temper  !  I  am 
sure  any  of  my  young  readers  growing  up  thus  are  not  happy. 
The  home  where  disobedience  and  youthful  folly  dwells  cannot  be 
shown  to  a  stranger  as  the  pattern  of  our  much-loved  English  homes. 
Happy  the  child  who,  in  earnestly  striving  to  ''honour  his  father 
and  mother,"  is  able,  with  humble  trust,  to  rejoice  in  that  com- 
mandment which  is  *'  the  first  commandment  with  promise " 
(Ephes.  vL  2). 

But  there  is  another  place  which  children  fill  in  the  world,  and  in 
which  they  do  mc  re  for  harm  or  for  good  than  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  in  any  other.  I  mean  as  brother,  sister,  friend,  companion, 
schoolfellow.  Example  is  more  powerful  than  precept :  this  is  an  old 
saying  and  a  true  one.  Many  a  boy  or  girl  has  learned  sweet  and 
holy  precepts  from  a  parentis  lips,  bat  the  example  of  some  evil  com- 
panion has  come  like  a  blight  upon  the  early  promise.     Would  yon 
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lib  io  be  that  evil  youth  ?    Are  you  careless  whether  yon  do  good  or 
evil? 

Bat  let  as  look  at  something  brighter  and  better.  There  are  holy 
ehildren,  who,  like  their  Savionr,  while  growing  in  stature,  are  grow- 
ing ''  in  fiiTour  both  with  God  and  man,**  and  whose  gentle  child- 
like example  is  powerfal  in  leading, their  companions  to  all  that  is 
loTely  and  of  good  report.  I  shonld  like  to  tell  yon  of  snch  an  Eng- 
lish boy,  who,  as  a  son  at  home,  was  a  comfort  to  his  parents ;  and 
as  a  companion  and  schoolfellow,  not  only  resisted  temptation  for 
bimself,  bat  earnestly,  lovingly,  and  prayerfally  endeavoured  to  win 
bis  yoong  friends  to  higher  and  better  things.  His  companions 
coold  not  bat  notice  how  opposite  his  conduct  was  to  that  of  the 
many  selfish,  erael,  idle,  rebellious  boys  around  him.  And  this 
example  was  like  a  light  shining  before  them.  Many  wondered  at  it, 
many  were  drawn  towards  it,  and  out  of  these  a  few  decidedly 
resolved  to  follow  it.  Indeed,  they  were  not  a  few,  for  when  Spencer 
Thornton  entered  his  ministry,  he  could  count  up  more  persons  whom 
he  had  been  the  means  of  leading  to  obey  the  truth  than  he  had  lived 
years  in  the  world. 

Spencer  Thornton  is  gone  to  his  rest.  He  was  suddenly  calle  1 
home.  For  twelve  years  he  had  laboured  as  a  clergyman  in  an  exten- 
sive country  parish ;  and  here  again  his  holy  example  shone  forth 
and  enforced  his  diligent  teaching,  and  very  many  were  led  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  When  the  tidings  of 
his  sadden  death  reached  his  parish  of  Wendover,  and  his  peoplo 
were  at  last  compelled  to  believe  the  strangely  sad  intelligence,  they 
mourned  for  him  as  for  their  dearest  friend  and  guide,  whose  holy 
example  had  clearly  marked  out  to  them  the  heavenward  courae  in 
which  his  yoice  had  urged  them  to  walk.  May  his  sons  whom  he  has 
left  behind  fill  op  his  place  in  the  Ohurch  of  God  !  They  had  his 
precepts,  and  they  have  the  remembrance  of  his  holy  life,  which  still 
speaks  though  he  is  dead ;  and  may  many  of  England*s  sons  follow 
in  his  footsteps  1 

Are  you  thinking  that  Spencer  Thornton  must  have  been  a  yery 
clever  boy,  and  that,  therefore,  you  cannot  hope  to  be  like  him  ?  If 
jou  think  thus,  you  are  mistaken.  When  he  was  at  Rugby  his 
master  did  not  consider  him  one  of  his  most  brilliant  boys,  bat  he 
considered  him  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  persevering,  as  well  as 
estimable  and  trustworthy.  By  the  active  employment  of  every 
moment,  he  was  able  to  find  time  to  visit  the  cottagers  and  read  the 
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Scriptures  to  them  when  his  lessons  were  done — and  still  had  leisure 
for  many  a  merry  game,  for  Spencer  Thornton  was  remarked  for  his 
pleasant  cheerfulness  and  spirit  in  play. 

Do  yon  now  understand  that  when  boys  and  girls  are  thus  obedient 
in  their  homes  and  useful  to  their  young  friends  they  are  filling  their 
place  in  the  world,  and  doing  all  they  can  for  their  country  ?  For 
the  nation  of  England  consists  of  hundreds  of  homes.  Nations  are 
made  up  of  families,  as  the  ocean  is  of  drops.  Children  form  a  large 
part  of  the  nation  of  England.  There  are  more  children  than  men 
and  women  ;  and  do  you  suppose  their  country  is  neither  the  better 
nor  the  worse  for  them  ?  Look  at  our  brave  soldiers  fighting  for 
their  country.  That  strong  army  is  made  up  of  men — ^iake  only  one 
away  and  the  army  will  be  less  strong.  But,  suppose  that  one  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  the  loss  of  strength  would  be  doubled ;  and  if  all 
acted  thufi,  England's  glory  would  be  gone.  It  is  just  so  with 
England*s  children.  Every  one  of  them  who  is  not  striving  to  do 
good,  is  a  loss  of  strength  to  England.  If  a  boy  or  girl  is  not  doing 
good,  he  or  she  must  be  doing  harm.  Such  are  worse  than  a  loss  to 
their  countiy.  They  are  fighting  against  it — ^they  are  traitors. 
''  Righteousness  ezalteth  a  nation :  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."     (Prov.  xiv.  84.) 

Besides,  there  is  more  connection  between  our  home-duties  and  our 
duties  to  our  country  than  some  people  think.  The  obedient  and 
affectionate  son  will  generally  become  the  loyal  and  devoted  subject ; 
the  unselfish  brother  or  companion  will  be  the  first  to  make  sacrifices 
for  his  country's  welfare.  And  just  as  a  united  family  can  stand 
against  trial  and  trouble,  so  a  nation  closely  bound  together  by 
Christian  patriotism  may  defy  the  world.  We  saw  what  this 
patriotism  could  do  even  for  a  heathen  State,  when  we  read  how 
the  little  nation  of  Greece  made  head  against  the  powerful  kingdom 
of  Persia.  As  it  was  then,  thus  it  is  now.  "  Union  is  strength.*' 
So  ^sop  taught — the  old  heathen  writer  of  fables.  He  tells  of  a 
wise  old  man,  whose  sons  were  always  quarrelling.  To  convince 
them  of  their  folly,  he  ordered  a  bundle  of  sticks  to  be  brought,  and 
desired  them  to  try,  one  by  one,  to  break  the  bundle.  They  aU 
tried,  but  it  was  impossible.  Then  the  father  untied  the  bundle,  and 
giving  a  single  stick  to  each,  he  bade  them  break  it.  Thus  the 
bundle  of  sticks  was  all  broken  up  with  the  greatest  ease.  **  See,*' 
said  the  father,  <'  the  power  of  union.  If  you  would  join  in  the  firm 
bonds  of  brotherly  friendship,  no  mortal  could  hurt  you  ;  but  if  once 
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the  ties  of  affection  are  dissohed,  the  weakest  may  injure  yon.*' 
May  the  ties  which  hind  England's  sons  together  never  he  sundered, 
for  as  long  as  we  are  a  united  people  so  long  shall  our  country  he 
powerful.  But,  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  teaches  us,  **  A  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand.'*     (Mark  iii.  24,  25.) 

'*Unjon  is  strength;"  hut,  alas!  there  may  he  union  in  sin. 
Too  often  we  see  wicked  boys  and  girls  handing  together  in  sm — ^per- 
haps even  to  persecute  those  who  **  are  more  righteous  than  they." 
These  children  will  grow  up  to  unite  in  selfish,  ungodly  companies, 
caring  little  for  their  neighbour,  and  nothing  for  their  country  — 
quite  indifferent  about  that  Holy  Word  which  commands  them, 
again  and  again,  to  submit  to  those  above  them,  **  for  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God."     (Rom.  xiii.  1.) 

''  Union  is  strength,"  and  there  is  a  union  which  brings  down 
blessings  on  our  country — ^it  is  a  union  in  prayer.  In  this  the  lambs 
of  the  flock  may  join  with  the  f&thers  in  Christ.  And  when  we  re- 
member how  God  promises  to  answer  those  who  agree  together  to 
ask  anything  of  Him  (Matt,  xviii.  19,  20),  is  it  not  encouraging  to 
r^nember  that  thousands  are  joining  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
petitions  of  our  Liturgy  ?  How  comforting  to  the  fatherless  child 
to  know  that  a  whole  nation  is  seeking  from  God  the  fulfilment  of 
His  promises  towards  him  and  his  widowed  mother.  And  in  national 
sorrows,  in  funine,  in  pestilence,  when  all,  from  the  youngest  to  the 
oldest,  are  suffering,  or  fearing  to  suffer,  how  cheering  to  the  soul 
at  such  a  season  to  see  a  whole  people  on  their  knees  before  a  merci- 
fhlGod! 

Do  you  not  think,  too,  that  those  who  are  bravely  fighting  for 
their  country  rejoice  in  the  assurance  of  sympathy  at  home,  and  that 
the  weary  soldier  and  tempest-beaten  sailor  are  strengthened  as 
they  remember  the  special  prayers  that  are  ascending  for  them,  and 
for  the  wel&re  of  their  country,  of  whose  glory  they  are  the  brave 
defenders — sprayers  from  their  beloved,  sympathising  Queen,  down  to 
the  brothers,  parents,  children,  they  left  in  their  own  dear  home  ? 
And  when  our  God  hears  our  united  prayers,  and  gives  an  answer  of 
peace,  or  when  He  sends  us  some  great  national  mercy,  is  it  not 
sweet  to  unite  as  a  whole  nation — men,  women,  and  children — in 
the  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ? 

England  ought  to  be  a  united  nation.  In  what  other  land  could  we 
see  a  gardener's  boy  raised,  like  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  by  his  talents 
and   merit,  to  the  friendship   of  nobles  ?*    Or  a  noble,  like  Lord 

84 
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Shaftesbary,  searching  out  the  most  poor,  wretched,  and  wicked,  that 
he  may  rescue  them  from  their  misery  and  sin  ?  You  will  remember 
many  sneh  instances  in  England's  history ;  bat  where  shall  we  look 
for  them  in  that  of  other  coontries  ?  Yoa  remember  how  the  gal- 
lant Poles  lost  their  freedom.  Would  it  hsTe  been  possible  to  over- 
come them,  if  there  had  not  been  a  barrier  between  the  nobles  and 
the  serfs,  which  none  could  pass,  and  which  made  the  poor  man  feel 
he  had  no  4ghts  to  fight  for? 

You  remember  in  France  how  the  nobles  held  themsdYes  distinct 
from  the  poor,  disregarded  their  sufferings,  and  refused  to  pay  taxes ; 
and  how  the  poor  with  hateful  cmelty  massacred  their  nobles  al  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  Revolution.  Even  now  the  sweeper  in  Hiado- 
stan  must  continue  so  to  the  hundredth  generation.  Do  you  tliink 
the  Hindoo  boy  can  feel  that  bond  of  affection  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
which  is  natural  in  the  youth  of  these  happy  islands  ? 

We  have  also  our  classes  in  England — ^the  noble,  the  middle  class, 
the  w<»'king  men — but  the  deserving  may  always  rise  above  their 
class,  and  not  one  of  these  classes  is  independent  of  the  others.  The 
laws  that  govern  them  are  made  by  them  all  conjointly,  and  these 
laws  must  be  equally  oboyied  by  them  all.  Nay,  if  there  be  one 
weaker  than  another,  in  England,  it  is  the  Englishman's  eharaeter — 
his  boast — ^to  protect  and  defend  that  one.  Surely,  England  is  a 
free  and  happy  country. 

Oh,  if  every  boy  and  girl  in  England  early  learned  to  practise  the 
golden  rule,  and  did  as  they  would  be  done  by,  then  we  shoold  not 
see  men  banding  themselves  together  in  riotous  assemblies,  and 
women  uniting  in  unfaithfulness  and  disrespect  towards  those  wbom 
God  Himself  has  pUioed  in  a  superior  position.  Nor  should  we  see 
selfish  and  haughty  carelessness  in  those  whose  high  station 
especially  demands  of  them  to  be  examples  of  good  to  all  aroimd 
them.  **  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,"  for  God  Him- 
self has  said  it  There  will  always  be  evils  to  remedy  and  good  to 
do.  It  is  not  by  one  class  joining  together  against  another  that  this 
can  be  *done  ;  but  I  want  every  boy  to  say,  *^  I  am  ao  En^ishman, 
one  of  a  great  nation,  and  I  have  to  do  my  part  in  the  atatioii 
God  has  placed  me  in,  to  help  my  oouniiy  to  show  an  example*  befioie 
the  nations  of  the  world,  what  a  Christian  and  Protestant  ooutry 
ought  to  be.*' 

I  know  not  to  which  class  my  dear  young  reader  may  belong;  and, 
indeed,  the  different  classes  are  so  blended  together,  and  so  depend 
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on  eaeh  other,  that  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  separate  them.  Yet 
they  all  have  their  distinct  duties,  and  yon  mnst  learn  in  your  yoath 
what  those  duties  are,  and  how  yon  should  liilfil  them.  For  the 
ieaming,  the  riches,  the  leisure  of  the  highest  classes  must  he  em- 
^qyed  to  plan,  and  write,  and  study  for  their  country's  good.  The 
middle  classes  will  be  enabled,  by  their  practical  knowledge  and 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  to  assist  wisely  in  canying  out 
useful  plans.  And  the  poorer  classes  wiU  produce  what  is  needful 
for  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life.  Thus,  neither  class  can  do 
without  the  other.  The  toil  and.  industry  of  the  poor  is  needed  b^ 
the  rich — ^the  instruction,  the  care,  the  money  of  the  rich,  is  needed 
by  the  poor. 

•  How  fix>lish,  then,  is  that  high*bom  boy  who  indulges  in  pride, 
or  despises  the  poor,  as  if  his  own  merit  had  gained  for  him  his 
station.  Alas!  he  forgets  his  responsibility,  and  scarcely  knows 
thai  God  has  placed  him  there  in  trust  for  the  good  of  others.  Nor 
is  thai  peasant  lad  wiser  who  is  discontented  with  the  lot  which  God 
has  judged  the  best  for  him,  who  envies  his  rich  neighbour  and 
thinks  of  him  with  hatred,  as  if  he  had  thrust  hvMelf  into  the 
station  in  which  it  was  the  will  of  God  he  should  be  bom.  Surely 
sueh  feelings  are  unworthy  of  a  Christian  English  child,  and  only 
^usnsable  in  an  untaught  and  oppressed  Russian  serf. 

And  now  I  want  to  tell  you  of  one  among  the  many  pririleges  of 
our  British  Constitution  which  no  other  country  in.  the  world  pos- 
sesses, except,  perhaps,  the  United  States.  I  mean  the  right  that  the 
poor  man  has,  equally  with  the  rich,  of  expressing  his  opinion,  or 
explaining  his  grievances.  In  France  they  reward  merit,  and  the 
poor  man  to  whom  God  has  given  talents  or  virtue  may  rise  to 
the  highest  offices.  But  in  France  they  have  no  freedom  of  the 
press ;  no  one  can  print  anything  he  thinks  useful  to  be  known,  if 
ioriiidden  by  the  rulers. 

In  other  countries  it  is  still  worse.  In  Russia,  they  fear  to  speak 
their  opinions  to  their  dearest  friend,  lest  a  spy  should  be  near,  and  they 
should  be  sent,  without  trial,  to  the  cold  regions  of  Siberia.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  no  such  bondage ;  and  what  a  means  of  usefulness  is 
thus  put  into  our  hands  I  Fearful,  indeed,  it  is  when  we  see  this 
power  used  for  evil  instead  of  good ;  when  sedition,  and  discontent, 
and  irreligion  are  promoted  by  it,  instead  of  "  glory  to  God/'  '<  peace 
and  good-will  toward  men.** 

But  yon  will  sayi  Children  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  free  press. 

84* 
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Do  yon  think  not?  I  imagine  the  poor  factory  children  woold 
scarcely  agree  with  yon.  The  printed  accounts  of  the  long  hours 
poor  hoys  and  girls  were  obliged  to  work,  informed  all  England  of 
their  wrongs,  and  laws  were  made  to  protect  them.  The  good  and 
kind  among  the  masters  were  very  glad  such  laws  should  be  made, 
for  it  enabled  them  to  compete  with  other  masters,  without  overwork- 
ing those  in  their  employ*  I  could  tell  you  many  more  instances  in 
which  the  (shildren  of  England  have  been  benefited  by  a  free  press, 
but  one  is  sufficient ;  you  will  easily  recollect  more. 

I  think  my  young  readers  will  quite  agree  with  me,  in  rejoicing  in  the 
priyileges  of  our  English  nation.     But  we  must  look  beyond  our  little 
island  home.     We  have  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    Every 
seventh  square  mile  in  the  known  world  belongs  to  England,  and. 
every  sixth  person  on  the  earth  is  the  subject  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Our  intercourse,  too,  with  every  foreign  nation,  and  our  trade  with 
every  known  port,  is  immense.     The  goods  and  manufiiotnres  which 
England  produces  are  exported  to  her  own  colonies  and  to  foreign 
lands,  and  she  brings  back  of  their  abundance  in  return.     This  great 
commerce  of  England  is  one  of  her  glories,  and  she  is  known  as  the 
mistress  of  the  sea.     As  a  child  in  this  great  empire,  what  is  ifour 
place?     Should  you  not  learn,  and  try  in  your  little  way  to  practise, 
what  will  prepare  you  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  connected 
with  all  this  greatness  ? 

We  sometimes  hear  that  heathen  lands  have  been  taught  new  vices 
by  the  English  who  have  visited  them.     This  is  sad  indeed — a  great 
national  sin,  which  must  shut  our  mouths  if  we  would  boast  of  oar 
magnificent  fleets  and  armies.     The  Christian  Englishman,  by  his 
integrity,  fair  dealing,  and  kindness,  should  show  forth  the  beaity  of 
the  Gospel  when  he  goes  among  the  heathen ;  while  those  who  re- 
main at  home  have  still  their  part  to  do,  by  praying  not  only  that 
ministers  and  missionaries  may  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen,  but  that  every  ship  which  crosses  the  wide  ocean  may  cany 
blessings  to  some  nation,  and  that  every  sailor,  while  doing  his  doty 
to  his  country  and  his  employer,  may  be  a  messenger  of  mercy  to 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.    And  this  is  a  prayer  in  which  yon  may 
join  even  while  you  are  a  child. 

We  have  said  that  England  has  much  cause  for  rejoicing,  but 
England  has  no  reason  to  boast.  There  are  many  fiiults  eommoa  to 
Englishmen  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  usefulness,  and  whiek  the 
children  of  England  might  easily  conquer  before  the  bad  hahits  get 
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stzoDg.  For  exampldy  it  is  said  that  when  Englishmen  go  into  other 
eonntries  they  show  a  disregard  for  the  feelings  and  customs  of  the 
people,  which  is  quite  opposed  to  the  Scriptural  rule,  ''Be  courteous.'* 
It  wonld  be  far  better  to  try  to  learn  such  lessons  as  each  country 
might  taach  us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  pleasant  with  the  in- 
habitants and  endeavour  to  benefit  them.  There  is  scarcely  a 
foreign  nation  from  which  we  might  not  learn  something. 

There  are  many  in  England  who  do  not  care  to  improve  their  own 
minds,  or  to  make  their  fieunilies  happy.  How  much  they  might 
learn  from  the  inhabitants  of  cold  and  dreary  Iceland,  where  the 
people  are  remarkable  for  their  love  of  knowledge  and  for  those  quiet 
virtues  which  make  home  delightful.  Many  of  our  English  boys  and 
girls,  and  of  our  men  and  women  too,  though  they  may  be  kind  in  heart, 
are  rude  and  rough  in  their  manners.  Would  not  a  little  of  the 
eheerfhl,  thankful  deportment  of  the- Norwegians,  who  seem  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  obliging  and  being  obliged,  be  a  great  improve- 
ment on  such  behaviour  ?  The  people  of  Southern  Europe  are  very 
ignorant  and  bigoted,  but  they  are  said  to  be  much  more  sober  than 
the  English. 

Even  heathen  and  Mahometan  lands  might  furnish  many  a  lesson 
for  ns.  The  Arabs  are  wild  and  savage,  but  we  might  learn  from 
them  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers.  The  Hindoos  are  very  much 
degraded,  and  perhaps  the  negroes  are  still  more  so ;  yet  these  poor 
people  often  show  an  attachment  to  their  masters,  and  a  self-denying 
eare  and  affection  for  their  masters*  children,  which  proves  an  un- 
selfish kindness  of  heart,  deserving  the  imitation  of  the  youths  of 
England. 

But  while  we  acknowledge  that  even  heathens  may  put  us  to 
shame  in  some  respects,  we  must  not  forget  how  ignorant  and  wrong 
they  are  in  others,  for  wont  of  the  knowledge  of  that  Gospel  which 
can  alone  elevate  their  minds  and  save  their  souls.  And  I  think  no 
Christian  child  will  need  reminding  that  here  is  another  work  which 
belongs  to  his  place  in  the  world.  Nor  shall  we  know,  till  that  day 
which  reveals  all  secrets,  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
little  offerings  from  the  purses  of  the  young,  nor  the  blessings  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the  world  in  answer  to 
children's  prayers. 

We  speak  of  EnglUh  children ;  but  we  use  that  word  as  a  com- 
mon term  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  Our  Scotcii 
and  Irish  brothers  and  sisters  must  not  think  themselves  free  from 
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the  pecaliar  dniies,  nor  excluded  from  the  peonliar  gloiy,  of  their 
common  country.  We  are  fellow-couotiTmen,  and  the  only  zindiy 
among  us  should  be  who  shall  best  -fill  his  place  in  the  world.  Our 
natural  characters  may  vary ;  but  therefore  in  our  own  United  King- 
dom, England,  Scotland,  and  L*eland  may  become,  as  it  were,  polish- 
ing stones  to  each  other — each  finding  something  to  admire  and  to 
imitate  in  the  other  two.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  an  English 
boy  or  a  Scotch  one,  or  whether  your  home  is  in  the  sister  isle. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  well  to  see  what  we  can  Icam  from  each 
other.  There  is  a  sincerity,  a  depth,  and  a  straightforwardness  in 
the  character  of  the  English  people  well  worthy  of  imitation,  fittill, 
it  might  be  greatly  improved  by  a  little  more  of  that  warm-heaited- 
nesB  which  calls  forth  our  affections  towards  the  Irish,  and  of  thai 
persevering  steadiness  which  we  cannot  but  respect  in  the  Scotch. 
The  Irish  would  do  well  to  learn  from  the  English  and  the  Scoteh 
that  forethought  and  prudence  and  those  practical  business  habits 
which,  joined  to  their  native  quickness  and  energy,  would  soon  raise 
their  national  character.  And  while  the  Scotch  may  find  somethii^ 
to  learn  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  sister  kingdoms  in  openness  of 
character  and  warmth  of  heart,  the  English  and  Irish  cannot  but  see 
much  to  esteem  and  imitate  in  their  Scotch  brothers  and  sisters  in 
their  steady  industry,  their  care  for  the  religious  education  of  the  young, 
and  their  national  observance  of  the  Sabbath — an  observance  always 
marked  by  its  sobriety  and  practical  character,  and  by  which  Scot- 
land has  been  so  long  and  so  honourably  distinguished  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

And  now  we  have  finished  our  little  account  of  the  world  wa  live 
in,  and  of  our  pkce  in  it.  What  that  pkce  is  for  each  particular  boy 
or  girl  I  cannot  tell,  but  all  can  easily  judge  for  themselves.  Ton 
see  you  must  begin,  as  children,  to  practise  in  your  own  families,  and 
among  your  own  friends,  those  duties  of  your  station  which,  as  you 
grow  older,  will  become  more  and  more  numerous  and  important. 
But  before  I  say  farewell  to  my  dear  young  friends,  I  must  remind 
them  of  one  important  truth  in  connection  with  this  Histoiy  of  the 
World. 

We  have  read  of  mighty  conquerors,  great  kings,  brave  waniors 
— of  learned  men,  holy  and  devoted  men,  and  wicked  men :  each 
one  had  his  place  to  fill,  and,  with  his  generation,  passed  away. 
Some  of  these  persona  have  lefl  behind  them  lasting  memorials  of 
the  good  they  were  enabled  to  do  for  their  fellow-countrymen ;  others 
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iuiTe  left  behind  them  sad  proofs  of  harm  and  mischief.  Bat  all 
these,  bad  and  good,  mast  give  an  account  how  they  filled  their  places 
in  the  world — *'for  we  mast  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ;** — ^kings  and  slaves;  learned  and  ignorant;  men,  women, 
and  children  mast  all  meet  there. 

I  shoold  like  you  to  take  your  Bible  and  read  the  parable  of  the 
talents,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  firom  the  14th  to 
the  dOth  Terses.  There  we  find  the  Lord  giving  talents  as  it  pleased 
Him,  to  some  more  than  others ;  bat  He  expected  all  to  ose  their 
talents,  be  they  few  or  many.  He  did  not  expect  five  talents  more 
from  the  servants  to  whom  He  had  given  bat  two  ;  and  the  servant 
who  had  bat  one  talent  would  have  been  rewarded  had  he  brought 
only  (me  other  talent.  And  thus  the  weakest  and  youngest  must 
remember  that  God  expects  their  one  talent  to  be  used  for  His  gloiy, 
and  that  doing  this  is  fiilfilling  the  duties  of  their  place  in  the  world. 

We  must  notice  too  that  God  calls  that  servant  wicked  and  sloth- 
fiil  who  does  nothing  with  his  talent ;  therefore  it  will  not  do  to  say, 
My  place  in  the  world  is  so  insignificant  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  filling  well.  Does  it  not  make  one  almost  afraid  when  we 
think  that  every  little  child  has  a  place  to  fill  and  a  work  to  do  for 
God  in  the  world  ? 

Then  let  us  remember  this  work  must  begin  in  our  own  hearts,  and 
let  us  every  day  ask  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  His  own  dear  Son'tf 
sake,  to  forgive  us  our  many  forgetfulnesses  and  sins,  and  to  give  us 
His  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  within  us,  and  to  teach 'us  how  to  serve 
Him,  and  how  to  do  some  good  to  others  in  our  own  little  place  in 
the  world. 
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1716.  Transportation   of    the   Jacobites,  after  the  rebellion   in 
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1774.  The  War  of  Independence  begins,  after  much  dispute  with 
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1776.  The  United  States  declare  their  independence 

The  English  at  first  sncoossful 

1777.  General  Bnrgo3me  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  Americans 

1778.  The  French  openly  encourage  and  assist  the  United  States, 

in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  Canada     
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1781.  Washington  greatly  distinguishes  himself  in  this  war  ... 
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He  is  opposed  by   Lord  ComwaUis,   who  is  obliged   to 
nirrexider       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...   11    3     1 

1782.  The  Colonies'  independence  obtained,  and  acknowledged 

formally  the  next  year 11     3    2 

1783.  Washington   the   first   President  of  the   United   States— 

Their  mode  of  government  .. . 

Wesley  and  Whiteficld  visit  America  13    2    3 

180B.  The  Conrt  of  Fortngal  removes  to  Brazil      ...12     4    3 

1812.  The  United  States  proclaim  war  against  England        ...         12     4    4 
1H14.  Peace  between  England  and  America  ...         ...         ...  12     5    4 
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Bon  Pedro 
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Missionaries  from  the  United  States  have  been  very  nsefnl 
among  the  Greek  Christians  13     1     4 

Missions  to  Bormah  13    3     2 

The  discovery  of  the  North-west  passago      ...         13     5    1 

Acconnt  of  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders   ... 
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The  fisheries  and  timber  of  North  America 
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Tho  United  States  and  their  slaves 
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Again  a  Republic 

Santa  Anna  the  late  President     ... 

Guatemala  and  tho  English  settlement  there 

Tho  Darien  Isthmus  ...         ...  ...  ...  ...         13     5     2 

South  America,  now  free  from  Spain,  is  almost  all  under 
Republican  Governments,  and  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state 

Columbia  has  been  divided  into  three  separate  States 

Paraguay,  and  Francia  the  Jesuit,  its  late  ruler 

La  Plata  and  its  late  governor,  Rosas 

Peru — Bolivia — Chili — Banda  Oriental ...  

Guiana  the  only  country  in  South  America  which  now  be. 
longs  to  Europeans    ... 

Patagonia — ^The  Missions  to  South  America 
1861.  Civil  war  in  tho  United  States.     Alwlit ion  of  Slavery       ...13    5     1 
1875.  Its  present  state 


AMMON.— See  Mcnb. 

B.C.  ARABIA. 

Ham's  descendants  first  settled  in  Arabia  ...         ...  2     12 

1894.  Ishmael  went  into  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  his  descendants 

dwelt  there     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...*2    2     1 

The  prophecy  about  Ishmael,  fulfilled  in   his  descendants 

f\jien.  XVI.  ^"j      ■*•  •■•  ■•■  ■••  •••  •*• 

1875.  The  pre*^nt  state  of  Arabia 13    3     3 
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B.C.  ASSYRIA. 

2217.  Building  of  Babjlon  and  Nineveh 

2080.  Ninas  and  Semiramis 

Chasm  of  several  centuries  in  Assyrian  history — Amraphel 
771.  Power  of  Assyria  nnder  Pul — Jonah's  prophecy 
747.  Nineveh  destroyed  the  first  time 
The  Kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon 

721.  Assyria  carries  Israel  captive...         

see  aiso    •.•         •..         ...         ...         •..         ... 

624.  Nineveh  destroyed  the  second  time 

606.  Nebnchadnezzar*8  conquests  over  the  Jews,  &c. 

Neduohadnezzar*8  dreams 

The  Chaldees 

Nebuchadnezzar's  successors 
538.  Babylon  taken — End  of  the  Assyrian  empire 

Babylon's  frequent  rebellions        

The  city  on  its  site  called  Hillah       


2    11 


3    1     1 


2 
3 


2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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1 


4 

1 

1 

2 
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4 

3 
2 
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A.D.  AUSTRALIA. 

1610.  Discovered  by  the  Dutch 13    6    1 

1770.  Captain  Cook  visits  it,  and  takes  possession  of  it  in  the 

name  of  the  King  of  England  

The  natives  a  very  degraded  race,  but  some  of  them  have 

received  the  Gospel ... 
Tlie  interior  of  Australia  not  explored     ... 
Transportation  to  Australia  and  Van  Dicman's  Land  dis- 

(XJlXvlXluGvL  •••  •••  ..«  •••  *••  ..■  ••* 

The   colonies   of  Australia,   and   the    productions  of    the 

vvLUl vA  V  •■«  •■•  ■••  •••  ■>■  •■•  *>• 

The  gold-fields  of  Australia    ... 

1868.  Prince  Alfred  shot  in  Sydney       13    3    5 

1875.  The  present  state  of  the  people 

AUSTRIA.— See  Geimany. 

BABYLON.— See  Assyria. 

BANDA  ORIENTAL.— See  America. 


BARBARY  STATES.— See  Carthage.-— See  Rome.-— See  Saracens. 
1535.  Algiers,  under  Barbarossa,  begins  to  acquire  a  character  for 

UiX^EM^  V  ■••       •«•       •••       •■•       •••       •••       •••       •••    #    vv 

Barbarossa  takes  possession  of  Tuifls       

Charles  Y.  restores  Tunis  to  its  rightful  king,  who  is  made 

a  vassal  of  Spain  

Barbarossa  retains  Algiers,  and  continues  his  piracy    . . . 
1541.  Charles  Y.  determines  to  conquer  him,  but  loses  his  fleet 
•  in  a  8 borm       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         .•«         .«• 

The  Algerincs  continue  pirates     ...         ...         13    4    4 

In  the  18th  century  their  piracy  increases  ... 

Tripoli  also  a  piratical  State,  but  Tripoli  and  Tunis  yield  to 

the  remonstrances  of  England  and  Franco     
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■A.I>.  BABBAST   STATEB — COOtlDDel.  P.    C.     8. 

1816.  Algiers  bombarded  by  Lord  Sznumth. — PromiseB  amentl- 

moo w    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ,,•         ...         ...  x«}    4    D 

1830.  Algiers  baring  Tetnmed  to  piracy,  the  French  attack  it 
Tbey  take  possession  of  the  coantrji  and  call  it  AJgeria 
The  story  of  Abd-el.Kader  


••• 


BELGIUM.— See  Netherlands. 

i 

■ 

BOHEMLA. 

Bohemia  and  Moravia  under  one  government 5    4    3 

I  1^16.  Their  King  at  the  battle  of  Cresny  

I  Wickliife*s  doctrines  introduced  throngh   Richard's  mar- 

I  riage  with  Anne  of  Bohemia  ...         

U16.  John  Hnss  and  Jerome  of  Prague — Their  teaching — ^Their 

death         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  6    4    d- 

Ziska  heads  the  Bohemians,  who  obtain  liberty  of  con> 

science  with  their  swords 

1438.  Bohemia  becomes  united  with  Austria 

Persecutions  in  Bohemia         8^1    4 

I  Bohemia  under  different  sovereigns,  and  sometimes  united 

with  Hung^ary       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  9    2    2 

1525.  Finally  subjected  to  Austria 

They  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  distinct  existence  from  this 

wiMiP        •••      '•••       •••       •••       •••       ■••       ••• 

1619.  Frederick  of  Bavaria  tries  to  assist  them  in  vain 9    2    4 

Account  of  the  Moravian  Christians 9    2    2 

1722.  Count  Zinzendorf  and  Hermhut         

1760.  His  missionary  labours,  persecution,  and  death 

1875.  Present  state  of  Hermhut 


••• 


BOLIYIA.— See  Amerioi. 
BBAZIL.— See  America. 
BRITAIN.— See  England. 

BURMAN  EMPIRE. 

Situation  of  Burmah    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         .  •  •  13    3    2 

1823.  The  King  of  Burmah  attacks  our  Indian  possessioas    ... 

1824.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  attacks  Rang^oon « 

Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson        

J»  o&Ow  UUMaw  •••  •••  •••  •••  •*• 

Missions  to  Burmah 

1852.  Another  war  with  England      

1865.  The  Karens  ... 

1875.  State  of  the  country 


•  •• 


CALIFORNIA.— See  America. 

CANADA. — See  America. 

B.C.  CARTHAGE.— See  Tyre. 

809.  Founded  by  the  Tyrians  «    3    1    2 

Took  the  place  of  Tyre       •••         ...  5    3    2 
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B.C.  CAKTHAGE — ooatinned.  p.  c.    s. 

Grew  powerful  ns  mistreBS  of  the  north  of  Africa,  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  Mediterranean  . .  6    2    1 

Hated  the  Greeks  and  Bomana     ... 

275.  War  with  PyrrhuB  in  Sicily 

264.  First  Panic  war         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  6    2     2 

Why  called  Panic  wars 
218.  Second  Punic  war— battle  of  CannsB  (B.C.  ai7)             ...  6    2    3 

147.  Carthage  bamod — End  of  third  Punic  war 

Carthago  stood  near  where  Tunis  now  stands    ... 

A.D. 

Carthago  was  rebnilt  by  the  Emperor  Augustus     2    2     1 

439.  Became  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom       

The  Arian  Vandals  persecute  the  Christians  in  Africa 
Gcnseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  plunders  Borne 

455.  Huneric  punished  by  (3od  for  Jiis  cruelty     

534.  Justinian  puts  an  end  to  the  Vandal  kingdom 

698.  Carthage  destroyed  by  the  Saracens 

CHILI. — See  America. 

B.C.  CHINA. 

How  peopled      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ■••         ...     2    14 

Exclusive  f  i-om  the  first      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  623 

Attacks  by  the  Tartars 
215.  The  Chinese  build  the  Great  Wall,  to  keep  out  the  Tartars, 
but  it  is  of  little  use 
Some  writers  doubt  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  nation 

A.D. 

Christianity  early  taught  in  China  (probably  by  tho  Nes- 

tonans)  ...         ■■•         ...         ...         ...         .-.         ...     1     53 

Tho  Tartars  and  Chinese  continually  at  war,  with  carious 

BUwOC^^H    •••      •••      •-•      •••      •••      •••      ■••       w   i   A 

1210.  Zingis  Khan  breaks  through  tho  Great  Wall  

1214.  He  copquers  China  ... 

His  successors  complete  the  conquest,  and  rule  thero  more 
than  100  years 
1586.  The  Chinese  allow  the  Portuguese  to  settle  in  Macao  ...         13    3    3 
1638.  Permit  the  Dutch  to  trade  with  China  6    13 

Japan  the  only  other  country  the  Chinese  traded  with 
1644.  The  Mantchoo  Tartars  conquer  the  country — ^Thcy  rei«?n 

there  still  ...         ...         ...         ...         •  •  •         ...  ...         13    3    3 

1794.  England  proposes  an  intercourse  for  commerce,  &c.,  which 

China  rejects     ...         ...         • .  •         ...         ...         ... 

1840.  The  opium  war  between  England  and  China      

18-112.  The  English  take  possession  of  Hong  Kong — This  evil  war 

opens  China  to  Protestant  missionaries     ...         

1848.  The  present  civil  war  in  China  begins 

The  war  with  England  probably  led  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Chinese  rebelUon  against  their  Tartar  rulers 

The  present  extent  of  the  Chinese  empire         

Thibet — ^The  worship  of  the  grand  Lama      ...         

1853.  Capture  of  Nankin,  and  its  recovery  eleven  years  later 
1857.  The  English  bombard  Canton,  on  account  of  the  Chineee 

broach  of  treaty      ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 


INDEX. 
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*.».  CHINA — cantiniied. 

1863.  Mahometan  rebellion 

1864.  £]id  of  Cbineae  rebellion   ...  

1870.  Soropeftn  ambamadora  admitted  to  audience  with  the  Em- 

j'^iV*   •••       «••       •••       •>•       •••       •••       •-•       ••• 

1875.  Present  state  of  China      


13 


3 


.s. 
3 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

The  great  work  Christ  came  to  occompliflh 

29.  Christ  be^ns  His  ministry  ...         

33.  His  cmcifixian   ... 

The  Gospel  first  offered  to  the  Jews        

Then,  on  their  rejection  of  it,  to  the  Gentiles 
36.  The  Chorch  perkooutod 

Character  of  the  early  Chnrch  whfen  at  peace  

52.  The  inspired  Council  held  at  Jemsalom 

We  have  little  information  on  which  we  can  depend  about 
the  progress  of  the  first  dissemination  of  the  Gospel, 
beyond  what  the  Bible  supplies 

Chri.st  only  tmce  preached  in  a  country  of  the  Gentiles     . . . 

The  labours  of  the  Apostles  

k#C^U  utsu  •••  •••  ••«  •••  •••  ••«  ••• 

Simon  Magus 

Mira<;les  may  bo  done  by  the  power  of  Satan 

St.  Thomas •  Syrian  Christians  in  India.  . 

The  Gospels  written — Matthew  about  39,  Mark  about  44, 

Luke  about  63,  John  about  97  A. D 

The  uncertainty  of  early  ecclesiastical  history  ... 
The  Gospel  introduced  into  Britain    ... 

Early  Church  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 

64.  Firet  persecution  under  Nero 

Toil   great   persecutions   under  the   heathen  emperors   of 

MM^^^MMM^  M  %  m  •••  ■••  •■•  ■*•  •••  ••• 

Christians  thrown  to  wild  beasts 

The  Chri;^ians,  taught  by  Christ,  escape  from  the  siege  of 

Jerusalem 
The  times  of  the  Gentiles 

95.  Second  persecution  of  the  Christiana  by  Domitlan 

96.  The  Revelation  of  Christ         ...  ...         ...         

Timothy  martyred  ... 

The  seven  Churches 

Ephesus' groat  privileges 

Smyrna  now  flourisliiug  ...         

St.  John's  return  from  Patmos,  and  subsequent  lustory 
The  Church  fell  into  error,  even  in  the  apostolic  age 
As  the  Church  increases  in  numbers  it  declines  in  piety 
In  the  second  century  groat  errors  appear 

303.  The  last  persecution  under  the  heathen  emperors 

The  reproach  of  Christ,  in  a  measure,  ceases    ... 

Whole  legrions  of  soldiers,  and  even  many  philosophers, 

profBSS  Christ... 
The  new  converts  from  heathenism  often  very  ignorant 
Others,  who  were   learned,  mix  with  the    faith  a  false 

philosophy  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 
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to  the  Saxona 
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2     2      2 


X.V.  THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH — COntilllied.  P.      C.      S. 

An  early  snperstition  was  the  supposed  efficacy  of  praver 
at  the  tombs  of  martyrs       ...         ...         ...     1       5      3 

The  development  of  evil  kept  down  under  heathen  emperors 
812.  The  first  Christian  emperor  2.      1       1 

Why  we  think  Constantine's  vision  of  the  cross  donbtfol 

Christianity  made  the  religion  of  the  empire     ... 

The  Arian  heresy  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

325.  First  €reneral  Council,  against  Arians,  at  Nice 2      X      2 

Duties  of  ministers  and  lait^'  .. . 

Second   General  Council  against    Macedonian  heresy  at 
Constantinople  (a.d.  381)     ... 

The  three  creeds  of  the  Church  of  England 

St.  Athanasius  ... 

The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 

361.  Heathenism  restored  by  Julian  2      X 

363.  Christianity  restored  by  Jovian 

431.  The  Nestorians  and  other  early  dissentients 4     4 

The  Arian  barbarians  persecute 2     2 

The  Vandal  persecution  in  Africa 

Huneric's  death 

The  Franks  become  Christians 

The  British  and  Bomish  missionaries 

St.  Patrick  the  apostle  of  Ireland 

Ireland  famed  for  learning  and  piety 

Irish  missionary  spirit 

Irish  Christians  settle  at  Cantire 2     2 

St.  Columba's  mission  to  the  Picts 

Seeds  of  Popery  sown  in  third  General  Council  at  Ephcsas 

I A«a/«      im^^i    •••  ■•*  ••«  •••  ••■  ••■  •••  A  %^ 

Some  Churches  refuse  to  submit  to  the   third   General 

^^iJUXawl  k  •■•  •••  ••■  •••  •■•  »••  ••• 

In  less  than  200  years  the  worship  of  Mary  and  of  the 

saints  an  acknowledged  tenet         

Many  errors  introduced  about  this  time 

500.  Switzerland  said  to  receive  Christianity,  about       3     3 

Several  early  bishops  of  Bome  martyred,  and  it  was  resolved 

not  to  appoint  one  for  a  time    ...         ...         ...         ...  2     3 

The    Arians    persecute    the    Trinitarian   bishops,  as  St. 

Athanasius,  Ac.  ...         ...  ...         ...         ...     2     1 

Bishops  of  Borne,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria, 

begin  to  quarrel  for  pre-enunence  .. .         2     3 

An  African  Christian  Church  as  early  as  any,  except  that 

Ul   V UUwIv       •••  •••  •••  ■••  ■••  •■•  ••• 

The  Greek  Church  can  claim  earlier  authentic  history  than 

the  Church  of  Bome  can 
The  Bishop  of  Constantinople's  claim    founded    on    the 

emperor's  residence  in  that  city  

606.  Phocas  declares  the  Bishop  of  Home  to  be  the  universal 

UlBUx/w  •••  •••  •••  ••■  •«•  •»*  •••  «•• 

Meaning  of  the  word  Pope...         

From  this  time  the  Church  of  Bome  means  (not  the  Chri». 
tians  in  Bome,  but)   all  who  acknonrledge  the  Pope's 
au  vAority         ...         ...         ...         «..         »..         ...         ... 

661.  The  Saxons  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and 

try  to  compel  the  British  Churches  to  do  so 3     4     1 


3 

1 
2 
1 
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A-D.  TBI  CHRISTIAN    CHURCH — COntillQed.  P.    C.    8. 

But  the  British  and  Irish  Chnrchel  refase 3    3     1 

The  Soots  of  lona  long  independent  of  Borne     ... 

678.  Bede  translates  the  Scriptoree  into  English 3    4    2 

At  first  mncli  real  tmth  taoght  by  the  Charch  of  Borne, 

and  but  little  important  error 2     3    1 

By  degrees  the  light  fades,  and  they  porsccnte  the  trath  as 

sererely  as  heaUiens  or  Arians        

There  were  always  protestors  against  the  errors  of  the 

Chorch  of  Borne 7    3    2 

700.  Bise  of  the  PanUcians  abont 3    3    1 

The  Pope  claims  snperiority  to  the  emperv'r       2    3     1 

The  reasonings  of  the  Church  of  Bome  in  support  of  her 
Claims ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     Jt    «}    2S 

Qoestion  of  St.  Peter's  supremacy  

If  granted,  why  shonld  the  Popes  succeed  to  it  ?     ... 

And  why  not  foand  out  for  the  first  300  years  after  Christ  ? 

Three  meanings  to  the  word  Chnroh        

The  Pope's  claim  that  the  Church  of  Bome  is  the  only  true 
Chorch 

He  declares  himself  infallible        ...         

The  Pope  an  Antichrist  ...         

726.  The  Emperor  Leo,  with  some  bloodshed,  removes  images 

from  the  Eastern  Churches 3    12 

The  Western  Churches  retain  them  by  force  of  arms  . . . 
774.  The  Pope  becomes  a  sovereign  prince,  and  is  confirmed  in 

his  power  by  Charlemagne  .. .         

787.  The  Greek  Church  returns  to  communion  >vith  the  Pope 

Prayers  against  the  Danes  in  churches 33     1 

The  Saracens  compel  tlie  Eastern  Churches  to  submit      ...     3    1     1 
Some  of  the  Western  Churches  share  the  same  fate...  8    2    2 

The  Bomish  Schools  taught  error,  from  which   the  Irish 
were  Swiii  iree  ...  ■«.  •>•         ...  ...  ... 

Charlemagne    calls    a    Council,  which  acknowledges  the 

Pope's  authority  in  submission  to  the  Bible    ...         ...  3    3     1 

The  Pope  calls  a  second  Council  at  Nice,  which  oonfirms 
the  use  of  images     ... 
S23.  Claude,  of  Turin,  declares  against  image-worship        ...  3    3    3 

X ne  fV aiuenses  ...         ...  ...         ..•         ...         •••         ... 

831.  Sweden  professes  Christianity      

842.  The  PanUeians  severely  persecuted,  especially  under  Theo- 
dora, regent  ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ..•         ,,•332 

They  take  up  arms 

The  Albigenses 

Alfred  the  Great  translates  portions  of  the  Bible  for  his 
subjects    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  3    41 

The  Welsh  always  retain  their  Welsh  Bible 

886.  Alfred  founds  the   University   of  Oxford;    and  his  son 

Edward  founds  the  University  of  Cambridge  (.\.d.  915)     3    4    2 
At  this  period  religion  and  learning  revive  in  England,  but 
the  Dimes' incursions  soon  check  improvement 
000.  Denmark  is  counted  a  Christian  country,  but  many  of  the 

sea^ldngs  continue  heathen 3    4    3 

936.  Otho  the  Great  becomes  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  claims 

(as  the  right  of  the  emperors)  to  elect  the  Popes    ... 
088.  Busaia  converted  to  Christianity        3    3    8 
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3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

482  INDEX. 

A.D.  THE   CHRISTIAN   CHUECH — OODtinned. 

989.  Hungary  receivea  tho  Grosper       

Tho  dark  ages  begin  about  this  time  . . .  ' 

The  Popes  of  this  period  were  very  wicked,  nntil  the  kings 

of  Europe  insist  on  choosing  a  better  Pope '  . . . 
The  frequency  of  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem 

</AJcnj  o"w   »••      ■••      •••      ■■■      •••      •••      ••■ 

1054.  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  finally  separate — Present  state 

of  the  Greek  Church  4    4    2 

1073.  BGldebrand  (Gregory  VII.)  elected  Pope — He  first  claims 

the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  election  of  emperors  and 

kings — he  also  forbids  the  priests  to  marry    ...         ...  412 

1077.  Henry  IV.,  Emperor,  suffers  the  most  humiliating  penance, 

inconsequence  of  his  want  of  submission 
The  successors  of  Hildobrand  claim  the  same  extravagant 

authority  he  demanded  ... 
For  more  than  two  centuries,  from  this  time,  Papal  power 

may  be  considered  at  its  height      ...         ...  

1095.  The  Crusades  begin  4    2    2 

1137.  Romish  practices  introduced  into  Wales        ...         ...         ...     43    2 

1140.  About  this  time  the  wars  between  the  Popes  and  emperors 

took  the  name  of  the  wars  of  uelphs  the  Gand  Ghibelines    4    12 

1147.  Second  crusade — Bernard  and  Abelard 423 

1158.  The  Emperor  Frederick   Barbarossa  subjected  to  similar 

treatment  to  that  Henry  IV.  had  suffered. . .  4    12 

1160.  Peter  Waldo  labours  at  Lyons,  translates  the  Bible   into 

French,  is  much  persecuted,   and  retires    to  Bohemia, 

where  he  dies       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  512 

Derivation  of  the  names  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses 
Lyons  has  now  a  branch  of  the  Propaganda  for  the  western 

countries  of  Europe 

1163.  Thomas  k  Becket,  as  the  Pope's  representative,  heads  the 

English  clergy  in  their  opposition  to  their  king  ...  431 

1170.  He   is   murdered,   and  liis  King  performs  penance  at  his 

tomb — Becket  canonized 
Henry  II.   persecutes   some  who  preach  to  the  people  in 

En<^land 
The  Danes  introduce  Romish  practices  into  their  churches  in 

Ireland,  while   tho   Irish   Church  continues  opposed   to 

Popery...  ...  ...  ...         ...  ...  ...  ...     432 

Malachy  goes  to  consult  the  Pope  about  the  Irish  Chnrdi 

(a.d.  1139),  and  after  thirteen  years  Ireland  receives  a 

Legate  from  him  (a.d.  1152)     ... 
1172.  Henry  II.,  armed  with  the  Pope's  Bull  (given  a.d.  1154) 

confirms,  at  his  conquest  of  Ireland,  these  first  steps  in 

JL  * '  I  '^ '  J  •••         •■•         •<•         ••■         •••         ■••         •*• 

The  Synod  at  Cashcl  brings  Ireland  into  communion  with 
the  Pope,  while   the   old   Irish  Church,  fallen  from  its 
purity,  scarcely  protests  against  it 
Begging  Friars — Dominic  and  Francis  ...         ...  ...     5    13 

12(yi.  Dominic  proposes  tho  establishment  of  an  Inquisition,  and 
the  Pope  signifies  his  will  that  it  shall  be  done 
The  Inquisition  soon  introduced  into  many  countries 
1209.  Philip  II.,  of   France,  undertakes  a  crusade  against   the 

Albigenses — Count  of  Toulouse,  Raymond  Roger 5    12 

122G.  Tho  Albijxenses  nearly  destroyed  by  Louis  VIII.  of  France, 
though  he  dies  before  the  war  is  quite  concluded 
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The  Waldenaes  greatly  persccated  at  the  same  time,  as  are 
the  Jews  also,  and  similar  persecutions  freqnent  throagh> 

out  the  oentnry  6     13 

Popery  has  always  persecated  the  Jews 

1305.  The  Popes  remoye  to  Avignon,  and  remain  there  seventy 

ysfciB    •••  •••  •••  •••  ..•  ...         ...  ,,,     o     w     A 

1378.  The  great  Western  schism 5    4    4 

1385.  Wickliffe,  the  father  of  the  English  Beformers        5    4    2 

MOO.  Persecutions  continue  in  this  century — the  Duke  of  Savoy  a 

great  persecutor 5     13 

The   Bohemians    and    Moravians    learn  the  doctrines  of 

Wickliffe,  and  great  severities  follow  5    4    3 

1415.  The  Council  of  Constance — It  condemns  their  opinions — 
asserts  that  no  faith  should  be  kept  with  heretics,  and 
sentences  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  flames    5    4    4 
The  Bohemians  fight  for  their  religious  liberty  (a.d.  1438) 

'  a^AOWv         *••  ••■  •••  ■••  «••  •••  ••• 

Persecution  of  the  Lollards  in  England — Meaning  of  the 

tA^t^MJLl  *••        •■•        •••        •••        •••        •••        «••        ••«    V    TM         m4 

1417.  Lord  Cobham  burned  

1428.  WicKliifo's  bones  dug  up  and  burned 

Great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  Bible  at  that  time 
Wickliffe's  Bible       

•XXmK/  SW      •••  •*■  »••  >*■  •••  ••■  «••  «••         V        V        V 

The'  Christian  Church  endangered  by  the  successes  of  the 

Turks  in  Europe 5    5    2 

U39.  The  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  temporarily  reunited  under 

fear  of  the  Turks       5     5    3 

A  crusade  preached  to  save  Constantinople 
1 133.  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  made  the  capital  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  ... 
The  Greek    Christians  in  Turkey  as   a  nation  refuse  to 

become  Mahometans 
The  first  entire  book  over  printed  was  the  Bible  (in  a.d. 

A^Pvv  J  •••  ■•*  •••  •■■  *•■  •«■  »••  *•«  O  ^B  %9 

The  danger  of  being  laughed  into  doin^y  wrong  ...         ...  5     13 

1480.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  establish  the  Inquisition 

in  that  country  ...  ...         ...  ...         ...         ...     6     1     2 

Great  cruelties  follow 

See  also  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     5     1     3 

Inquisition  established  soon  after  in  Portugal     ...  ...  6     12 

Also  at  Goa,  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  were  established 

vAJt^  &^J  ••«  •••  •••  •*•  •■•  •••  •*•  •*• 

The  Syrian  Christians  in  India  ixjrsecutcd  12     3 

1483.  Luther  bom — His  early  education      ..*.         ...  ...         ...     7     11 

1497.  Goes  to  Magdeburgh  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  aftem^ards 
to  Eisenach 

His  early  attention  to  religious  duties ...  

1501.  His  father  sends  him  to  the  College  at  Erfui^ 

His  mistakes  about  religion — He  discovers  a  Bible 7     1     2 

1505.  Luther  resolves  to  become  a  monk,  and  goes  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Augustine  ... 
There  he  learns  the  way  of  salvation ...         ...         ... 

1507.  Luther  made  a  priest,  and  soon  after  goes  to  the  College  of 
Wittomberg,  and  begins  to  preach         

■      85  * 
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1517. 


1519. 


1520. 
1521. 


1512.  Lather  visits  Borne,  and  on  his  return  is  made  a  Doctcr  of 

^^  Xw  XmAaVj  »•■  •••  •■•  •••  ■■■  »■•  •■• 

How  the  Reformation  began — Tetzel 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Saxony,  a  great  friend  of  Lnthcr,  and 

npholds  his  opposition  to  indulgences         

Luther  writes  his  objections,  and  pats  them  on  the  church 

door  at  Wittemberg — still  hamble  to  the  Pojie 
The  Pope  sends  a  Legate  to  examine  Lather,  and,  on  his 

refusal  to  sabmit,  sends  a  Ball  of  condemnation 

The  Reformation  under  Zwingle  in  Switzerland 

Philip  Melancthon 

Lather's   controversial  works — Again   condemned    by   the 

^  ^/ (^w         •••        •■»        •••        ■•■        ■••        •••        •■• 

Lather  bums  the  Pope's  Ball 

Diet    at     Worms — Lather    summoned — Goes    under    the 

Emperor's  safe-conduct  ...         ...         ...         

Luther  examined — Requests  time,  which  is  granted 

The  use  he  made  of  the  day  granted  him,  and  his  reply  to 

his  judges  ... 
His  judges  sentence  him  to  be  taken  and  punished  as  soon 

as  his  safe-conduct  has  expired       .j» 

Luther  is  seized,  and  carried  to  the  castle  of  Wartbu^... 
Great  grief  in  Germany  in  the  belief  of  his  death  ... 

1522.  He  translates  the  Bible  into  German       

Other  Reformers 

s^ W  CvAQv    •••       •••       ••»       •■•       •>•       •••       •■• 

The  truth  spreads  to  France 

Also  to  England       

The  Churches  there  rejoice  to  receive  Luther's  books 

How  the  Reformation  reached  Holland 

Rise  of  the  Anabaptists  

Luther  leaves  Wartbaif^  to  oppose  thom. . .         

Sweden  professes  the  Protestant  faith         

Diet  at  Spiers  ~  Reformers  first  called  Protestants 

Confession  of  Augsburg  

Protestant  League  for  mntual  defence  at  Smalcalde     . . . 
A  civil  war  in  Switzerland,  in  which  Zwingle  dies  in  battle 

— ^After  his  death  the  Swiss  obtain  religious  liberty 
Differences  between  Lather  and  Zwingle  on  the  subject  of 

the  Lord's  Supper  

1532.  Charles  Y.  promises  liberty  of  conscience  till  the  calling  of 

a  General  Council      ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1533.  Denmark  becomes  a  Protestant  country ... 

Several  Italian  princes  favour  the  Protestants — nobles  and 
learned  men  embrace  tile  faith       

Lefevre  and  Farel  Reformers  in  France  —  Margaret 
d'Alen^on  embraces  the  Reformed  faith  

1584.  Severe  persecution  against  the  Protestants  or  Huguenots  of 

J*  JLCVU^^7  •••  ••■  •••  m  m  9  •••  •*•  ■••  •■• 

1585.  Calvin  flees  to  Geneva,  which  has  been  declared  Protestant. 
Lather  sees  the  sin  of  persecution,  which  Calvin  does  not. 
Calvin    is    more    scriptural    in  his  views  of  the   Lord's 

OUppOr  ...  ...  a, a  ...  ...  ...  «,. 

Calvin's  Christian  meekness  in  a  dispute  with  Luther 
1540.  Rise  of  the  Jesuits—Their  principles  and  history 


1522. 


1523. 
1529. 
1530. 
1531. 


p.  tf .  s. 

7    1    2 
7    13 


7    2    3 

7    2    1 


7    2    2 


2    3 


7  4  3 

7  3  4 

7  4  1 

7  2  3 

7  8  3 

7  4  1 

7  3  2 


7    2    3 


7  3  2 

7  4  I 

7  4  2 

7  4  3 


8    1    3 
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I       1542.  The  InqoiBltion  in  Rome  receives  new  powers  to  crush  the 

Reformation,  bnt  is  twenty  years  effecting  it       ...         ...     7    4    8 

I       1515.  The  Conncil  of  Trent  begins  its  sittings,  and  continues  them 

'  nearly  twenty  years        811 

They  first  recite  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  Romanist  and 

Protestant  alike  receire        ...         

Starting  from  that  point,  they  invite  disonssion  on  the  rest 
Protestants  think  it  their  dnty  to  rentnre  to  the  Cotincil 

First  discussion  on  the  saffioienoy  of  Scriptnre       

The  negative  decision,  with  the  refusal   of    a  translated 
:  Bible,  cause  several  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome     . . . 

The  Reformers  no  longer  hope  any  good  from  the  Conncil. . . 
^  Long  discussions  follow  about   the    way  of    salvation — 

Decision  against  free  grace  ... 
[  Decisions  in  favour  of  indulgences  and  Purgatory,  and  the 

intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  saints 

Also  the  seven  Sacraments — ^infallibility  of  the  Church  of 

Rome — Confession  to  a  priest,  Ac. 
The  Council  corses  those  who  refuse  her  authority,  and 
commands  kings  and  princes  to  persecute  such    ...         ...     8     1    2 

Pope  Pius'  Creed,  which  contains  the  faith  of  the  Romanist, 
published  (a.d.  1564)  forty  years  after  the  Reformation 
commenced 
The  Propaganda — ^The  Congregation  of  the  Index  ... 
The  Reformation  bad  made  much  progress  when  the  Council 

of  Trent  closed    ...         ...         ...         ...  8     14 

Obtains  much  help  in   England  by  the  advancement  of 
Cranmer  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     8    2     1 

King  Henry  VIII.,  and  not  the  Pope,  declared  head  of  the 

Church  of  England  (a.d.  1633) 

He  persecutes  both  Romanist  and  I'rotestant — Sir  Thomas 

More — Anne  Ayscough 
Dissolution  of  monasteries,  and  other  reforms  in  England     8     2     2 
15^17.  The  Reformation  begins  in  good  earnest  under  Edward  VI. 

and  his  Protestant  guardians    ...         ...  82    3 

Articles,  Liturgy,  Ac.,  of  the  Church  of  England  prepared 

by  Cranmer  and  the  other  Reformers 
Edward's  personal  piety  and  early  death 

1552.  Wars  to  obtain  liberty  of  conscience  in  Germany — After 
muoh  bloodshed  and  wrong,  the  Emperor  grants  it  in  the 
treaty  of  Passau        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ..<     8     1    4 

Account  of  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party 

Renewod  persecutions  in  Bohemia 

1553.  The  faith  of  the  English  Protestants  severely  tried  on  the 
accessiqn  of  Mary  ...         ...         ...  8    3    1 

15S1.  The  Pope's  Legate  received  in  England,  and  absolves  the 
country  from  the  g^ilt  of  the  Reformation 

1555.  Severe  persecutions  follow — Gardiner's  awful  end — The 
bloody  Bonner      ...         ...         ...         ... 

Nearly  300  martyrs  suffered  death     ... 

1556.  Cranmer*s  fall,  recovery,  and  martyrdom  —  Elizabeth's 
danger       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  8     32 

1558.  Elizalwth  becomes  Queen,  and  restores  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion  ...         ...         ...  ...  ...         ...         ...         ...     8     3     3 

The  Poi>o'8  Bull  against  her  ...         
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The  Spanish  Armada  (a.d.  158S),  and  how  Qrod  protected 

His  servants  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     8    3    3 

England  has  always  been  prosperous  when  she  has  honoured 

^7wU  ••«  •»•  •••  #•■  •••  •••  ••• 

The  Foritans  and  Dissenters 8    3    4 

The  Scotch  Beformation  had  made  g^at  progress  by  this  time    8    4    2 

Cardinal  Beaton  and  Wishart  (a.d.  1546)      

The  last  marfcjr  in  Scotland  (a.d.  1547) 

1559.  The  Scotch  nobles  make  a  league  to  support  the  Protestant 

iaii*n        ...         ...     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     o    4    w 

John  Knox  and  Mary  Qneen  of  Scots       

The  character  of  Knox 8    4    4 

The  Protestant  nobles  depose  Hary,  and  role  for  her  son 

lA*X/a    XOO/I  •••  ••■  •«•  «••  •■•  «•• 

Socinos  liyed  about  this  time,  fonnder  of  the  sect  of  So- 
cinians  (a.d.  1550) 9    2    1 

Ireland  saved  from  persecution  in  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen 
of  England  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  8    5    1 

1560.  The  Irish  bishops  join  the  Protestant  Church  

.  Mistake  of  Elizabeth  about  Ireland — Its  friends 

The  Irish  University  receives  its  charter  (a.d.  1591) 

The  Irish  and  Welsh  Bibles  8    5    2 

Bomish  Bishops  suffered  to  intrude  into  Ireland  (a.o.  1614) 
1560.  Philip  II.  persecutes  the  Church  of  Ckod  in  Spain   ...         ...     9    1    3 

1568.  Great  persecutions  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  Duke  of 

£K^wvb  «••  •••  •••  •••  «••  •»•  ••• 

Philip  III.  is  obliged  to  make  a  truce  with  the  seven  United 
Provinces,  who  maintain  their  Protestantism,  and  become 
irce  (A.D.  xxjHjijf         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1572.  Persecution  or  war  against  the  Huguenots — are  constant 

till  they  end  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew     ... 
1598.  Henry  lY.  grants  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  the  French  Pro- 
westants  ...         ...  ...         ...         ...         ... 

Missionaries  preach  to  the  Scotch  settlers  in  Ulster  with 

great  success  in  the  reign  of  James  I 

1605.  The  Book  of  Sports  in  England  

The  Gunpowder  Plot  to  restore  Popery  in  England 

Different  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  England      

1611.  Our  present  version 

The  religious  character  of  some  of  the  American  colonies ... 
1630.  The  Jansenists  preach  the  doctrines  of  free  g^race 

Much  persecatedi  especially  by  their  chief  enemies  the 

The  sect  at  leng^  dispersed         

There  is  reason  to  believe  some  Romanists  may  find  the 

saving  truth  of  Christ  cruoified  without  perceiving  the 

errors  of  Popery 
The  thirty  years'  war  for  religions  freedom  in  Germany 

(began  A.D.  1619)  9    2    4 

1682.  The  Christian  warrior  Gnstavus  Adolphna 

The  war  oandudes  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  which 

grants  liberty  of  conscience  (a.d.  1648)  

Dissenters  persecuted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L     9    3    4 

1687.  Laud  attempts  to  introduce  the  English  Prayer-book  into 

Scotland,  with  some  Popish  alterations 
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1038.  The  Covenanters — lisnd  and  the  present  Bitnalista     ...  9    3    4 

16U.  Massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland         i)    4t    1 

The  good  Bishop  Bedell 

The  good  Dnke  of  Ormond      

1&17.  Quakers  date  their  rise      9    4    2 

Louis  XXII.  makes  war  on  the  Hngnenots — ^Three  sieges  of 
Bochelle         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    9    2    5 

Louis  XIY.  oontinnes  the  persecution     ...         ...         ...  9    4    1 

1656.  Cromwell's  excellent  letter  to  persuade  him  to  desist 
Cromwell    adrooates    liberty  of    oonaeienoe,  serere    only 

against  the  Episcopalians        9  4  2 

The  oharaeter  of  Cromwell,  his  Protestantism  and  usefulness    9  4  1 
1682.  Persecutions  of  tbo  Nonconformists  in  England,  and  ejection 

of  2,000  ministers  by  Charles  II 10  2  2 

Dissenters  persecuted —John  Bunyan      

Coyenwiteis  persecuted           10  2  3 

1685.  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes           ...         10  1  1 

The  Dragonnades          10  1  2 

1686.  Protestants  persecuted  by  J:u»es  II.,  and  Bomanists  put 

into  all  places  of  trust 10    3     1 

1657.  A  Papal  legate  received  in  England...  

1688.  Declaration  of  indulgence  commanded  to  bo  read  in  the 

Trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops  who  refuse  ...  10    3    2 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  England  

Their  ready  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Orange         ...         ...  10    3    3 

1689.  Scotland  makes  some  effort  for  James 

Ireland,  under  its  Popish  Viceroy,  Tyroonnel,  long  resists 

Willi  A.Tn 

Siege  of  Londonderry — ^The  men  of  Enniskillen 

The  Act  of  Toleration  and  Bill  of  Bights      

1691.  Protestant  rule  restored  to  Ireland  

Missionary  efforts  made — Elliot  10    4    2 

1701.  The  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Society  established 

The  last  great  persecution  of  the  Waldenses  commenced 
(a.d.  1686) — Many  died  in  gaoLs,  or  on  their  journey  from 
Turin  to  Greneva        ...         11    2     1 

Three  years  after,  800  or  900  return  under  Henri  Amaud, 
and  fight  for  their  ancient  homes  and  their  faith 

They  have  some  success,  but  are  frequently  molested  for 

rnsiPiiy  YonaB     •••  •••  •••  »»•  •»•  •••  ••• 

170  i.  They  are  released  from  persecution  at  the  request  of  Queen 
Anne  of  England .. . 
Allowed  their  religious  freedom  only  since  the  Bevolntimi 

lA.D.  XCnOI        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••    xi>      a<      Z 

The  Waldenses  have  always  preserved  a  pure  faith     ...         11    2    1 
1721.  The  Csar  of  Bnssia,  Peter  the  Great,  becomes  the  head  of 

the  Bussian  Church ...  10    5    2 

1745.  The  successes  of  the  young  Pretender  alarm  the  English 

Protestants  with  the  fear  of  another  Popish  Sovereign        11    1    2 
Grod  interferes  for  onr  preservation — The  attempt  defeated 

Count  Zinsendorf  sod  Uermhnt 9    2    2 

Infidelity  of  France      11    2    3 

Infidel  writers  in  England — ^Thomas  I^bine        12    1    4 

1793.  The  revolutionary  wars  and  the  troubles  in  France  seem 

destined  by  God  especially  to  punish  Popish  nations      ...  12    3     2 
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1794.  Beligion  abolished  in  France  for  abont  a  year 12    3    1 

1804.  Bible  Society  established  in  England  13    2    3 

1809.  The  Pope  declared  to  be  a  Bishop  only,  and  no  longer  a 

Sovereign,  and  continues  so  till  the  faU  of  Napoleon  12    4    3 

Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of  Bnssia,  encourages  Bible  and 
Missionary  SocietieSi  which  flourish  in  that  country  until 
his  death. . .  ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         13    1    3 

1825.  Nicholas  succeeds  him  and  puts  down  all  such  attempts  to 

teach  his  subjects — He  also  persecutes  the  Jews 

State  of  religion  in  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  13    2    5 
The  increase  of  godliness — Persecution  of  the  Irish  Protes. 
tant  Church  by  the  Bomanists  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century    ... 
The  state  of  religion  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time  (a.d. 

^  O  §  Vy        ••«  ■*•  ••■  •••  •••  «•«  •••  «•• 

Scotland  had  lost  much  of  the  zealous  piety  which  once 
distinguished  her,  but  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  it 
revives — Bobert  and  James  Haldane — (^a.d.  1875 :  Many 
conversions)         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         13    2    3 

Charles  of  Bala,  and  Wales     ...         

1829.  The  Bomanists  admitted  into  the  English  Parliament — ^fche 

bad  effects  of  it    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         13    2    4 

The  Papal  aggression  (a.d.  1850)  awakens  English  Protes- 
tants to  a  sense  of  their  duties       13    2    5 

The  present  state  of  England  (a.d.  1875) — Increase  of 
religion      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         13    2    3 

1841.  England  and  Prussia  unite  to  send  a  Bishop  of  the  English 

Church  to  Jerusalem — ^his  usefulness  there  ...         ...  18    2    I 

Present  state  of  the  Jewish  nation  (a.d.  1875) 13    3    3 

1842.  China  opened  providentially  by  the  Lord  bringing  good  out 

\^M^     W  V  mM      ••«  •••  •••  ••■  •«•  •••  •••  ••• 

The  religious  element  in  the  civil  war  in  China,  and  the 
state  dt  the  country  at  this  time  (a.d.  1875)  ... 

The  former  oppositioix  of  the  English  authorities  to  mission, 
ary  effort  in  India,  and  the  great  improvement  in  that 
respect  within  the  last  century — conversions  at  Tra- 
vancore  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  13    3    1 

The  present  religious  state  of  India,  &c 

Missions  to  the  Pnnjaub  ...         ...         ...  13    3    S 

Missions  to  Burmah — the  Karens...         

1848.  The  Pope  driven  from  Bome — ^The  Inquisition  burst  open — 

Bibles  sent  into  the  country,  and  readily  received  ...  13    1    4 

1850.  The  Pope  restored  by  the  French — The  Bible  again  closed, 
and  Uie  Inquisition  re-established        

The  present  state  of  Italy       13    2    2 

1854.  The  new  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ...  5    13 
Improved  state  of  our  army  and  navy  in  religions  knowledge 

and  practice IS    1    3 

Persecutions  in  Austria — Zillerthal  (a.d.  1837) 18    1    ^ 

1855.  The  people  of  Austria  given  over  to  the  Pope,  and  the 

present  Emperor  yielded  the  right  of  interfering  in  any 
matter  connected  with  the  Church  or  priests  till  1871  ... 

1870.  Decree  of  Pope's  Infallibility 

1871.  Church  of  Ireland  disestablished  and  disendowed 

1874.  Present  religious  state  of  Prance 18    1    2 
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Present  religions  state  of  Turkey. . .         ...         ...         ...         13     1     3 

State  of  religion  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Portngal 18    2     1 

■ in  the  northern  conntries  of  Enropo  ...         1322 

in  Africa       13    4    2 

See  also ...         13    4    3  and  4 

Missions  in  North  America      ...         ...  13     6     1 

The  Romanists  of  Soath  America  are  more  difficult  to  reach  13     5    2 

The  Patagonian  Mission 

The  Misnons  to  Australia        13    6    1 

Missions  to  New  Zealand,  which  mnst  now  be  considered  a 

Christian  country  

Missions  among  the  islands  in  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean 

Pitcaim's  Islands — The  Mutineers  of  the  Bounty 13    6    2 

1875.  Missions  to  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea 13    6    3 

Comparison  of  the  number  of  Heathens,  Mahometans,  and 
Jews,  with  the  few  in  the  world  who  even  jyrofeas  Chris- 

iianiLjr        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..•  ... 

The  Christian's  place  in  the  World 11    0    O 

COLUMBIA.— Sec  America. 

DENMARK. 

The  Barbarians  of  ancient  Scandinavia  strengthened  by 

those  who  were  driven  from  Germany  by  Charlemagne     3    2    1 
They  begin  to  attack  the  nations  by  sea...         ...         ...  3     2     1 

787.  The  Danes  land  in  England     ...         

795.  They  laud  in  Ireland  

815.  They  settle  in  that  country,  and  form  a  kingdom  there     ...     3    4     1 

827.  The  sea-kings  become  formidable  everywhere 3    3     1 

862.  The  Danes  under  Ruric  conquer  Russia,  and  his  descendants 

reign  there  till  A.D.  1597      3     35 

866.  They  invade  Scotland         3     3.1 

After  troubling  Scotland  for  150  years  a  treaty  is  concluded 

with  them,  and  they  return  no  more  (a.d.  1016)  ...         ...     3    4    1 

873.  The  Danes  in  the  very  heart  of  England  

Alfred  ascends  the  throne  of  England,  and,  after  being 
driven  from  his  throne  by  the  Danes,  at  length  quite  sub- 
dues the|n 
Norway  generally  belonged  to  Denmark,  but  at  times  sepa. 

Inieu  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  tj       ^      }u 

900.  Denmark  receives  the  Christian  faith,  but  many  of  the  sea- 
kings  are  still  heathen  3    4    3 

1013.  The  Danes  in  Ireland  beaten  at  Clontarf  by  Brien  Bora, 

and  embrace  Christianity  ...         ...         ...         ...  3    4     1 

The  Danes  never  give  Ireland  so  much  trouble  after  this 
battle  of  Clontarf 

But  their  religion  less  pure  than  St.  Patrick's 

By  them  Popery  is  introduced  into  Ireland 4    3    2 

After  Alfred's  death  the  Danes  continually  return  to  England    3     4    2 
1017.  Canute,  the  first  Danish  king  of  England,  succeeded  by  his 

vW w  B(MU9        *••  •••  •••  •«•  •••  •«■  ••■ 

1042.  The  English  hate  their  rule,  and  the  Saxon  line  is  restored 

By  degrees  the  Danes  cease  their  piracies 7    4    1 

Denmark  gradually  receives  Popish  error  
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13d4.  Margaret,  Qaeen  of  Denmark,  mlea  alao  over  Norway  and 

Sweden  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     7    4    1 

Frequent  wars  between  Denmark  and  Sweden — Sweden 

refases  union  with  Denmark     ... 
1520.  Christian  II.  of  Denmark  sabdoes  the  Swedes,  and  pmuahea 

the  nobles  as  rebels  ...         ...         ...         ...         •••         ••> 

1623.  Gastavns  Yasa  drives  him  from  Sweden 

Christian  II.  dethroned,  and  Frederick  becomes  King  of 

Denmark  and  Norway  ... 
1533.  Christian  III.  saccceds,  and  with  his  kingdom  embraces  the 

Protestant  faith 
Denmark  fioarishes  from  the  time  it  becomes  Protestant  9    2    4 

1648.  Frederick  III.  becomes  king,  and  makes  laws  compelling 

the  nobles  to  share  in  the  bardensof  the  State  ... 

1670.  Christian  y.  reigns  wisely  and  pacifically  ...     10    6    3 

1686.  Unites  in  the  league  against  Loois  XIY.       ...         ...         ...  10    4    1 

1699.  Frederick  IV.  succeeds— He  attacks  Charles  XII.        ...         10    5    3 

1700.  Frederick  is  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  to  save  his  capital     ... 
1710.  Frederick  and  his  allies    attack    Sweden  again,  and  if 

England  and  Holland  had  not  interfered  it  would  have 

been  divided  amongst  thorn       ...         ...         ...         ...         10    5    4 

1730.  Christian  VI.,  a  pacific  princo  who  devoted  himself  to  the 

welfare  of  his  people 

17'J^.  His  son,  Frederick  v.,  follows  in  his  steps         

1766.  Christian  VII.,  very  weak  in  mind     ... 

1787^  His  son.  Christian  VIII.,  appointed  to  assist  him  in  the 

government,  and  he  rules  well  ... 
1807.  Refases  to  help  England,  and  Copenhagen  bombarded       ...  12    4    2 

He  makes  a  league  with  France    ... 
1814.  Denmark  is  punished  for  her  alliance  with  Napoleon  by  the 

loss  of  Norway         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...         ...  13    2    2 

1848.  Frederick  VII.  comes  to  the  throne — His  wars  ... 

1863.  Succeeded  by  Christian  IX 

Marriage  of  his  daughters  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 

son  of  the  Czar  of  Bossia 

His  son  made  King  of  Greece 

1864.  War  with  Germany       

1875.  Present  state  of  Denmark  ...         

B.C.  EDOM  OB  IDUMEA.  * 

Peopled  by  Esau's  descendants  

Edom's  nnkindness  to  the  Israelites         

They  often  fought  against  Israel        

135.  Were  conquered  by  John  Hyrcanos         

47.  Antipateran  Idnmean  ... 
39.  Herod  the  Great — His  son... 

EGYPT. 

2188.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  founded  by  Menea  or  Misraim       ...     2    1    2 

Egypt's  learning 

Shepherd  kings ... 

The  wonders  of  Ancient  Egypt — Sesostris         

Israel  in  Egypt .. .         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     2    2- 

Early  Kings  in  Egypt  called  Pharaoh      

1000.  Egypt's  iK)wer  in  the  time  of  Solomon  2    83 
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Connezicm  with  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ... 

Coniiexio&  with  that  of  Jadah 

Pharaoh  Necho,  King  of   Egypt,  sends  some   Phoenicians 

to  discover  the  form  of  Africa        

572.  Conquered  by  Kebnchadnezzar     

Foretold  by  Jeremiah 

525.  It  rebels — Is  conquered  by  Cambyses     ...         

Egypt  continually  revolts  from  Persia  

Further  prophecies  about  Egypt 

332.  Alexander  the  Great  builds  Alexandria         

300.  Ptolemy  Lagus,  or  Soter,  receives  Egypt  in  the  division  of 
Alexander's  empire 

His  cruelty  to  the  Jews,  and  subsequent  kind  treatment  of 

WAA^^&AA     ■••  •»•  •••  ••■  •••  •••  ••■  ••• 

284.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  begins  to  reign     ...         ...         ...  6     32 

The  Alexandrian  library  ...  

277.  The  Septuagint        ...         

Wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria         

The  eariier  Ptolemies  were  good  kingH,  the  latter  very  bad    7    11 

216.  Ptolemy  Energetes  begins  his  long  reign 6    3     2 

221.  Ptolemy  Philopator  begins  to  rei^n 

His  cruelty  to  the  Jews      

He  marries  the  daughter  of  Aiitiochna  the  Great,  King  of 

k?  T  A  M^M         •■•  ••■  ••*  •••  •••  •••  •■•  #•• 

2(H.  Succeeded  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  7    11 

180.  Who  is  succeeded  by  Ptolemy  Philometor 

He  is  taken  prisoner  by  his  uncle  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 

King  of  Syria 
Antiochus  protends  to  release  him,  but  keeps  the  power  in 
his  own  hands 
162.  The  Egyptians  choose  Ptolemy  Eurgetea  II.  or  Physcon  for 

their  king — a  monster  of  wickedness  ... 
168.  Antiochus  marches  into  Egypt,  and  the  young  Princes,  with 
their  sister  Cleopatra,  implore  the  protection  of  Borne  ... 
Antiochus  is  ordered  to  return  home,  and  reluctantly  obeys 

The  Jews  build  a  temple  in  Egypt  7    2    2 

Much  civil  war  in  Egypt  for  many  years      7    3    2 

47.  The  famous  Cleopatra  and  her  brother  reign 
Her  wickedness  and  punishment 

30.  Egjrpt  becomes  a  Roman  province  

Prophecy  of  Christ  going  into  Egypt  ...         ..•         ...     8    0    0 

\.D. 

Simon  Zelotes  said  to  have  first  carried  the  (Gospel  into 

■PJCj  F  •••  »••  •••  •••  •»•  •••  »•• 

Egypt  included  in  the  Eastern  Empire  

The  Bishop  of  Alexandria  with  other  bishops  dispute  with 
Borne  for  supremacy 
606.  Decided  in  favour  of  Bome 

Saracen  conquests  in  Africa  

610.  They  take  Alexandria,  and  burn  the  library  of  Ptolemy 

Philadelphns 

1174.  Saladin,  Sultan  of  Egypt        

1250.  The  Mameluke   Sultans  begin — They  continue  260  years 

When  no  longer  reigning,  the  Mamelukes  still  consiilercd  the 
finest  soldiers  in  the  world 
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At  length  they  become  so  dangerons  to  the  power  of  the 
Pasha  that  ho  canses  them  to  bo  massacred  (a.d.  1811)     4    4     1 
1517.  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks  6    3     1 

1798.  Buonaparte  conquers  Egypt  12    3    2 

1799.  General  Eleber  left  in  command,  and  Buonaparte  returns 

to  France        12    3    3 

1801.  The  English  compel  the  French  to  restore  Egrypt  to  the 

A  U*&0  •••  ■••  •••  >•«  «••  •••  •••  Am         ^m  * 

1827.  The  Egyptians  come   to  the  help  of  Turkey  against  the 

Greeks,  English,  and  French,  but  are  unsuccessful         ...  18    1     I 
1865.  Egypt  still  nominally  under  the  authority  of  Turkey  ...         13    4    4 
1875.  The  present  ruler  has  improved  the  country,  and  desires  to 
put  down  slavery       

B.C.  ENGLAND. 

Britain  peopled  by  the  sons  of  Gomer     2    13 

Supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  12  6    2    3 

Trades  with  Graul     ... 
55.  Julius  Caesar  lands  in  Britain 7    3    1 

A.D. 

Probably  there  were  earlier  inhabitants  than  the  Britons    3    4    1 
Early   Church  in  Britain— The   tradition  that    St.    Paul 

visited  it' ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  12    3 

61.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  Britain  becomes  a  Roman  province     13    1 
Caractacus   and  Boadicea — The  jirobable  introduction  of 

the  Gospel  at  this  time         

The  Druids    ... 

London  was  built  earlier  than  this  time  (about  a.d.  43)     ... 
80.  Agricola  completes  the  conquest,  and  discovers  Britain  to  be 

an  island 15    2 

Several  Boman  Emperors  visit  Britain 
426.  The  Bomans,  harrassed  by  the  barbarians,  withdraw  their 

armies  from  Britain        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  2S0 

The  Picts  in  the  north  of  the  island  ravage  the  country    ... 
419.  The  Britons  invite  the  Saxons  to  assist  them 

They  do  so,  and  having  driven  back  the  Picts,  they  attack 

the  Britons 
The  Britons  resist  for  above  a  hundred  years  before  the 

Saxons  can  master  the  country ... 
The  Britons  retire  into  Wales,  Brittany,  Ac.,  and  the  Saxon 

Heptarchy  is  established  in  England  

The  island  then  first  called  Gi^at  Britain 
The   Saxony  were  heathen — The   British  and   Irish  mis- 
sionaries to  them ... 

519.  Tho  kingdom  of  Strathclyde— King  Arthur 2    2   3 

597.  St.  Augustine  arrives,  but  as  he  claims  supremacy  for  Rome, 

the  Britons  refuse  communion  with  him  and  his  companions    2    2   3 

The  British  faith  the  purest    ...         ...         

The  Saxons  become  Christians,  and  endeavour  by  arms  to 
compel  the  Ancient  Britons  (or  Welsh  as  we  call  them) 

to  receive  the  Bomish  missionaries      3    4   1 

Bede  translates  the  Scriptures  into  Saxon 342 

617.  Edinburgh,  so  called  from  Edwin  the  Saxon       2    2   3 

787.  The  Danes  land  in  England 3    8    1 
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790.  Egbert  the  first  King  of  all  England 

The  Danes  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  England 
878.  Alfred  the  Great  becomes  King  of  England — He  ia  driven 
from  Hifl  throne  by  the  Danes 

Alfred  oonqaers  the  Danes       

Commences  the  English  navy        

Promotes  piety  and  learning  by  precept  and  example 

Foonds  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford 

Translates  portions  of  the  Bible  for  his  subjects     ... 

His  delicate  health  and  great  industry 

His  son  Edward  foonds  the  University  of  Cambridge 

The    Danes   retnm,  and  at  length  oblige    Ethelred    the 
English  King  to  fly  to  Normandy 

Cannte  the  first  of  the  Danish  kings       

After  three  Danes  the  Saxon  line  is  restored 

Edward  the  Confessor        

Harold  sacceeds 

The  Norman  conquest        ...         

William  I.  treats  his  Saxon  subjects  severely 

The  New  Forest — the  curfew  bell 

1067.  William  11. — His  character     

Killed  in  the  New  Forest 

1100.  Heniy  I.  succeeds         

Marries  the  heiress  of  the  Saxon  line      

1135.  Stephen's  usurpation  followed  by  long  civil  wars  . . . 

The  nobles' chivalry  

The  poor  despised         

1154.  Henry  II.,  first  of  the  line  of  Plantagenet 

He  attempts  to  improve  the  laws       

1168.  The  clergy,  headed  by  Thomas  k  Becket,  resist  evexy  at 

tempt  to  reform  the  Church      

1170.  Becket's  death  and  Henry's  penance 

Henry's  wife  and  sons  rebel  

1172.  Ireland  conquered  (see  Ireland)         

1188.  Bichard  I.  sacceeds  his  father,  and  joins  Philip  II.  and 
other  princes  in  a  crusade        

1191.  Philip  returns  home  and  attacks  Normandy,  persuading 

John,  Bichard's  brother,  to  seise  on  England 

1192.  Bichard  makes  a  truce  with  Saladin  without  recovering 

Jerusalem 

On  his  way  home  he  is  made  a  prisoner  in  Germany 
IIM.  Baaaomed  by  his  subjects        

Pudons  his  brother. . .         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1199.  Dies  in  a  war  in  France  ...  

England  never  admitted  the  InquisiUon 

Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  England 

John  succeeds  his  brother .. . 

1202.  Murders  the  rightful  heir        

1204^  Loses  Normandy     

1215.  Signs  the  Magna  Charta  

Cosls  first  dug  in  John's  reign      

1216.  Henry  III.  succeeds — In  his  reign  some  beginiung  was 

made  towards  a  House  of  Commons  

1266.  The  Commons  were  summoned  by  Leicester  and  the  re. 
bellious  barons     •••        ... 
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1272. 
1283. 

1296, 
1307. 
1314. 


1327. 


1336. 
1346. 
1347. 
1376. 
1377. 


5  4  3 

5  3  1 

5  4  3 

5  3  2 


1399. 

1413. 

1415. 
1417. 
1420. 

1422. 

1429. 
1415. 
1451. 

1161. 


1471. 
1483. 


1185. 
1486. 


ENGLAND — continnod.  p.  c.  s. 

Prince  Edward  oonqners  the  rebels 5    2    1 

Edward  1.  sacoeods...         ...         ... 

He  conqaers  Wales 

Banishes  the  Jews,  who  do  not  retnm  for  350  years 

Edward's  wars  with  Scotland  (see  Scotland)  5    2    2 

Edward  II.  sncoeeds 

English  defeated  at  Bannockbnm,  and  Scotland  free 

Edward  II.*s  unworthy  favourites — ^After  long  disputes  with 

the  barons,  he  is  at  last  deposed  and  murdered 
Edward  III. — A  very  warlike  prince  with  five  brave  sons, 

the  first  Dukes  in  England  .. .         

Parliament  meets  regularly  from  this  reiga,  and  English 

spoken  in  courts  of  law  .. . 
Edward  makes  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France  in  right 

of  his  mother... 
Battle  of  Cressy — The  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  first 

tmo  VI II  Hxvx     ••■  •«•  «••  «••  *••  ••«  ■•« 

vftlftlo  v&Kcu  •••  •••  •••  ..«  «••  •••  «,« 

The  Black  Prince  governs  his  father's  dominions  in  France 
The  Black  Prince  dies,  and  most  of  the  English  possessions 

are  lost  in  a  short  time   ... 
His  son,  Richard  II.,  succeeds  his  grandfather 
In  spite  of  early  promise,  proves  a  weak  king    ... 
Wickliffe  begins  to  preach  in  this  reign  against  the  errors 

of  Bome  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     5    42 

Henry  lY.  deposes  Richard,  and  makes  himself  King,  and 

this  was  the  cause  of  the  civil  war  fifty  years  later  ...  532 

Henry  V.  succeeds,   and  immediately  resolves  to  invade 

£  £«*U.\^%7   •••        •••        ■••      •••        •«•        •••        •••        *«• 

Battle  of  Agincourt ...         

Persecution  of  the  Lollards — Lord  Cobham  burned. . . 
MaiTies  the  Princess  Catherine  of  France,  and  is  made 

Regent  of  France — His  son  to  bo  king  of  France 
Ireland  nearly  lost  in  this  reign 
Henry  VI.,  an  infant,  snccocds.    The  Dauphin  asserts  his 

X  Xm£  IX  1^9        ■••         ■••         ■>•         •■■         ■••         ■••         ••• 

Joan  d'Arc  obliges  Suffolk  to  raiso  the  siege  of  Orleans     ... 

Ilcnry  marries  Margaret  of  An jou  ...         ...  ...  6    4    3 

Calais  alone  remains  to  the  English  of  their  late  French 

possessions      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...     5    3    3 

Wars  of  the  Roses — Margaret's  character  ...         ...  5    4    3 

Henry,  a  weak  King,  though  an  excellent  man,  is  dethroned 

by  Edward  IV. ;  bnt  the  wars  continue     

Warwick  the  King-Makor 

Henry  VI.  and  his  son  murdered 

Edward  V.,  a  mere  child,  sacceods  his  father    

Is  murdered  with  his  brother .. . 

Richard  III.,  their  murderer,  becomes  King  of  England 

Henry  VII.  dethrones  the  usurper,  and  is  received  as  the 

King  of  England 

He,  as  heir  of  Lancaster,  marries  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  York, 

and  thus  an  end  is  put  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses... 
Few  of  the  old  nobles  survive  these  wars,  and  we  never 

again  hear  of  the  barons  joining  against  their  king  ... 
Farther  good,  arising  out  of  the  evil  of  the  civil  wars 
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WicUifFe*B  books,  and  their  effects 
1496.  Jolin  Cabot  discorers  Newfoundland,  and  takes  possession 

of  the  North  Ameriesn  ooast  for  Henry  VII 

Character  of  Henry  YII.,  and  rebellions  of  Lambert  Sinmel, 

and  Perkin  Warbeok       

1509.  Henry  YITI.  snooeeds — his  character 

Heir  to  both  York  and  Lancaster  ...         

1517.  Beformation   begins  in    Germany,  and  soon   spreads    to 
England 

1520.  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I.  endearonr  to  gain  over  Henry 

"The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold" 

His  caprioions  help,  first  to  Charles,  then  Francis ;  some- 
times for  the  Pope ;  sometimes  against  him        ...         ...     7    3     1 

1521.  His  opposition  to  the  Beformation,  for  which  the  Pope  gives 

himthetitleof"  Defender  of  the  Faith"        7    3    4 

Henry's  famoos  Minister,  Wolsey       

1529.  Henry's  disagreements  with  the  Pope  begin.     (Breaks  with 

him,  A.D.  1533.)     ... 

1530.  Wolsey's  disgi'ace  and  death 

1533.  Cranmcr  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry 

Henry  divorces  Catharine  of  Aragon,   and  marries  Anno 

^^\Jm\?W  mX    ••■  •••  ««•  »••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

1534.  Henry  declared  the  head  of  the  Church  by  the  English  Par- 

liament     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  R    2     1 

Also  by  the  Irish  nobles  ...         8    5    1 

1535.  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Mooro,  and  the  persecutions  of  Roman- 

ists and  Protestants        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  8    2     1 

Transubstantiation — Lambert  martyred,  a.d.  1538 ;   Anno 

Ayscoogh,  1546,  &c.  &c. 

Henry's  feelings  towards  Cranmer  

Bible  translated  and  put  in  the  churches — English  prayorn 
Bcmoval  of  images 

1536.  Dissolution  of  monasteries —Belies — Miracles    ...         ...  8     2     2 

Thus  the  Beformation  made  its  way  in  England    ... 

Cranmer  himself  in  danger  once  or  twico 

Anne  Boleyn  beheaded,  and  Henry  marries  Jano  Seymour, 

the  mother  of  Edward  VI. — She  dies        

1540.  Marries  Anno  of  Cloves — Divorco.«i  her 

Marries  Catharine  Howard — Beheads  her  (a.d.  1542) 
1513.  Marries  Catharine  Parr 

Quarrels  with  Scotland  (seo  Scotland)  ...         ...         ...     8     4    2 

1517.  Henry's  death — He  is  succeeded  by  Edward  VI.  ...  8     2     3 
Edward's  piety — The  Reformation  goes  on  in  earnest 

The  Homilies— The  Church  Catechism— Tlie  Articles— The 

AJlviXUsTj  •««  •••  •••  ««•  »•■  •••  ••# 

1518.  Disputes  with  Franco  for  power  in  Scotland  ...         ...     8    4     3 

Edward's  trials — his  sisters,  Marv  and  Elizabeth  ...  8     2     3 

Gardiner  and  Bonner — Buminj?  Heretics      ...         ...         ... 

1553.  Edward's  death — Mary  succeeds  ...         ...  ...         ...  83     1 

Lady  Jano  Grey  proclaimed  Queen — Is  prisoner  in  thn 

Tower,  and  at  last  beheaded  

Mary  promises  liberty  of  conscience 

Persecutions  commence — Cranmer  imxnrisoncd  —  Many  B'»- 
formers  leave  the  country    ... 
1551.  Mary  marries  Philip  of  Spain 
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Cardinal  Pole  (Legate)  absolTos  England  for  renoniicing 

A  \^m^SA J   •••  «••  •••  •••  •••  «••  •••  «•• 

1555.  Ridlej  and  Latimer  bomed — Gardiner's  awfal  end 
Severe  Perseoation  of  Protestants — Bonner's  crueltj 

1566.  Granmer's  nuhrtyrdom        8    3    2 

Mary's  nnhappiness — The  neglect  of  her  hasband,  and  her 

hatred  of  Elisabeth      

1558.  Calais  lost — Mary's  death 

Elizabeth  received  as  Qncen  with  delight      

Bestoies  the  Protestant  faith       8    3    3 

15^0.  The  Pope's  Ball  against  her,  and  its  consequences 

Elizabeth  assists  the  seren  United  Provinces — Many  of  the 
Datch  who  take  refuge  in  England  introduce  nsof ul  arts 
amongst  as  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  9    13 

Elizabeth's  wise  counsellors,  and  how  England  again  obtains 
a  high  position  among  the  nations ... 

1587.  Elizabeth's  conduct  towards  Maxy  Queen  of  Soots 

1588.  The  Spanish  Armada  and  England's  deliverance 
From  this  time   England's    navy  rapidly  improved,   but 

Spain's  power  sank 
1591.  Elizabeth's  conduct  towards  Ireland  (see  Ireland)  ... 

Character  of  Elizabeth  and  her  times 
159  i.  Bebellion  in  Ireland,  headed  by  O'Neal         

Puritans  and  Dissenters — Poor  laws         

1600.  English  East  India  Company  formed  (see  India) 

1603.  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

The  right  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  Eng- 

AvAUiL  ■«■  •••  «••  ••■  •••  •••  •••  •••         J7       w        A 

Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  her  misfortunes'        

Sir  Walter  Raleigh— His  sad  fate  (▲.D.  1618)  

Character  of  James  —His  bad  favorites 

He  does  much  to  civilize  Ireland 

Several  colonies  in  America  in  this  reign 

1605.  The  gunpowder  plot      , 

English  translations  of  the  Scriptures 

1611.  Our  present  version  settled  the  language  of  England 

Specimens  of  different  versions — The  printing ... 
1617.  The  Book  of  Sports 

161U.  James's  daughter  experiences  great  misfortane 
1625.  Charles  I.  succeeds — His  character 

The  Star  Chamber  .. .         ...         ...         

1628.  Buckingham  stabbed  —  Strafford  and  Laud  became  chief 

counsellors 
1633.  Those  clergymen  persecuted  who  object  to  the  Book  of 

i9 L^va  wB       ■•«       •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       •••         V   V   a 

Persecution  of  Dissenters        ...         ...         ...    9    3    4 

1638.  The  Covenanters,  and  Laud  

16*11.  BebelUon  in  Ireland      ...     9    4    1 

Story  of  the  Good  Bishop  Bedell 

1642.  The  civil  war  in  England  begins,  and  lasts  between  lour 

and  five  years...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         «..     9    3    9 

Charles,  assisted  by  his  nephews,  Rupert  and  Hanrioe...  9^4 

1647.  Charles  given  up  to  his  enemies  by  the  Scotch 9    3   ^ 

The  army  show  themselves  stronger  than  Uie  Faiiiaiaent — 
Oliver  Cromwell        ...         ...         ...         ... 
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'       1649.  Charlefl's  oondnct  in  adversity — He  is  behea46d 

The  Qaeen  a  peiunoncr  on  the  boonty  of  Lonia  XIV. 

iO^^y   CftUp^/  •»■  •«•  «••  •••  ••■  •'•  ••• 

The  first  regalar  poet  in  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
The  Scotch  chose  Charles  II.  for  their  king       

1651.  Battle  of  Worcester — Charles  escapes  to  France     

1653.  Cromwell  made  Protector — Sabdaes  Scotland  and  Ireland 

His  character  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  98    6 

His  public  acts  generally  nscf ol — ^His  private  life  nnhappy    9    4    1 
He  persecates  the  Episcopalians         ...     9    42 

1658.  Eichard  Cromwell  declarod  Protector,  bat  resigns  his  an. 

thority  willingly  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         10    2     1 

1660.  Monk  restores  Charles  II.  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people 
He  proves  a  be4  king,  and  shows  little  gratitude  to  the 

XVfO  Y^&UB  wo  ■•«  ••«  •»•  ■••  •••  •••  ••• 

Charles  pardons  all  rebels  except  the  regicides 

1662.  Nonconformists  ejected  from  the  Church  of  England        ...  10    2     1 
See  also     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        ...         10    2    2 

1664.  A  war  with  Holland  begins      10    2    4 

1665.  The  great  plagae     ...         ...         ...         ...         ••• 

1666.  The  great  fire     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1677.  The  Prince  of  Orange  marries  Charles's  niece 

1678.  Titos  Gates'  plot  against  the  Romanists       

Everything  sacred  tnmed  into  ridicale  ...         ...         ...         10    2     3 

1679.  Persecution  of  the  Covenanters — They  rebel  

Dissenters  persecuted — John  Bunyan      10    2    2 

1685.  Spitalfields  silk- weavers  10    1    2 

The  King's  death     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         10    2    4 

James  II.  succeeds — He  declares  himself  a  Komanist,  but 

promises  liberty  of  conscience         10    3    I 

His  wife  urges  him  forward  against  Protestantism 
Rebellion  of  Monmouth — Cruelties  of  Kirke,  Jeffries,  and 

Claverhoase  ...         ...         ...         ... 

1686.  A  Romish  Viceroy  of  Ireland  .. . 

1687.  An  ambassador  sent  to,  and  received  from,  the  Court  of 

XsAJKUO  «••  •••  •••  «•■  •••  •«•  ••• 

1688.  Birth  of  a  prince  ...         ...         ...         .•■  ...         ...  10    3     2 

Declaration  of  indulgence — Imprisonment  of  the  Bishops  10    3     1 
The  whole    nation,    Churchmen    and  Dissenters,  join  in 

anxious  f card  for  tho  Protestantism  of  England         ...         10    3    51 
The  Bishops  acquitted — The  army  unites  in  the  rejoicings... 
James  abdicates — William  and    Mary  received  with  en- 
thusiasm— (Proclaimed  by  Parliament,  1689)  ...         10    3    3 
Bill  of  Rights 

1689.  Scotch  Highlanders  and  Episcopalians  declare  for  James, 

but  soon  subdued       ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  Irish  make  a  long  resistance 

1691.  Treaty  of  Limerick 

Constant  war  with  France .. .         ...         ...         ...         ...         10    4    1 

1694.  Queen  Mary  dies 

Greenwich  Hospital  for  disabled  sailors  ... 

1696.  A  plot  to  assassinate  William  ... 

1697.  Peace  of  Ryswick — ^The  Baccaneers        10    4    2 

1698.  The  Scotch  colony  to  Panama  opposed  by  William 9    4    2 

1700.  England  interferes  on  behalf  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  10    6    3 

86 
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1701.  James  II.  dies — ^War  with  France  ra-oommexioes          ...         10    4     :S 
The  first  Missionnry  Societies 

Elliot,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians...         

1702.  William  succeeded  by  Anne — ^The  Pretenders 

The  war  of  sncoession         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         10    4     3 

Exploits  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene 

1704i.  Battle  of  Blenheim 

1705.  Gibraltar  taken  by  England 

1712.  Disgrace  of  Marlborough 

1713.  Peace  of  Utrecht  

England  again  interferes    to  save  Sweden  from  partition 

(a.d.  1710)  10  6  4 

Aniie  appeals  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  behalf  of  the  per. 

secnted  Waldenses  (a.d.  1704)         11  2  1 

1714.  Anne  dies,  and  is  sncceeded  by  George  X.  10  4  3 

Marlborough  returns  to  court ...         ...         ...  11  1  1 

1716.  BeboUion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  put  down  in  a  few 

XUvX&vUB  •••  «••  ■••  •••  «■•  •••  ••* 

1716.  Punishment  of  the  rebels         

1727.  George  I.  succeeded  by  his  son,  George  II.,  whose  daughter 

marries  the  King  of  Prussia 
1740.  A  fair  held  on  the   Thames  (not  such  another  frost  till 

^»  •  M0  •  •A  \7  A.  ^v  y   ■••       •••       •••       «••       ••■       •••       ••• 

Maria  Theresa  ascends  the  Imperial  throne — Has  many  rivals 

1742.  England  declares  for  her — George  II.  goes  in  person  to  her 

CLBoIolIUK/O  •«■  •■»  ••«  •••  ••>  •••  •-• 

1743.  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  dismissed — He  served  three  snccesaive 

Bovoreigus       ••■  •••  ...  ...  •«.  •«•  ...  ax    x    »* 

1744.  An  attempt  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  ... 

1745.  The  young  Pretender  lands  in  Scotland — He  is  assisted  by 

«a4\/«AAD  m^  W   9  •••  ■••  ■••  •••  ■••  •■•  w  • 

Enters    Edinburgh  —  Defeats  George's  army  at  Preston 
Pans,  and  marches  to  Derby, 

1746.  Conquered  at  Colloden,  and  is  concealed  in  the  Highlands, 

from  whence  he  escapes  to  France 

1748.  Peace  made  with  Louis  XV. — George  insists  the  Pretender 

shall  leave  France — Ho  retires  to  Italy  

After  his  death,  in  1784,  his  brother  is  called  Henry  IX., 

and  dies  in  1807,  without  children. . .         ...         

The  female  line       ...         ...         ... 

1751.  The  Prince  of  Wales  dies         11    1    3 

1756.  Seven  Years'  War  begins,  in  which  several  nationa  join 

1759.  Quebec    taken,  and    from    that  time  England  possesses 

Canada,  and  France  loses  all  power  in  America 
The  war  goes  on  in  Europe — Frederick  the  Great  is  George's 

wXlA jr    CbIJ jT  ■••  •••  •■•  ••■  »••  •■•  •»• 

1760.  George  III.  comes  to  the  throne — Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 

Lord  Chatham,  his  minister — had  been  Goorge  II.'s... 
1763.  End  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  leaves  England  in  pos- 
session of  Canada  and  several  of  the  West  India  ialwEids 

Character  of  George  III. — His  excellent  wife  

Wilkes  publishes  the  "North  Briton"     12    5    1 

1770.  Ci^tain  Cook  takes  possession  of  Australia  for  England        13    6    1 

1773.  The  disputes  between  England  and  the  American  CoUmiet  11    3   1 

1774.  The  American  War  begins ;  the  English  at  first  success! ol 
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1776.  The  Americaii  colonists  declare  tbemselyes  independent  ...  11    3    1 

1777.  The  Engliah  army  obliged  to  capitulate  4o  General  Gates 

1778.  Wlien  the  French  hear  this,  they  make  an  alliance  with 

Hus  alliance,  in  the  state  of  the  French  nation,  was  a  spar 

to  the  Rerolation ' 12    1     1 

George  Washington  distinguishes  himself  in  this  war  ...         11    3     1 
Spain  and  Holland  join  France  in  the  war  against  Englaod 

1780.  Riots  in  London — Lord  George  Gordon         

The  Spaniards  endeavonr  to  recorer  Gibraltar,  and  besiege 
it  for  two  years  without  effect 11     3     2 

1782.  The  fierce  conflict  which  leaves  Gibralter  in  possession  of 

J2iAXl£AcUXV&  ■•«  •••  ••«  •••  ••«  «••  •»• 

1783.  The  war  with  America  ends  in  the  independence  of  the 

colonies — T^ie  following  year  a  general  peace  is  concluded 
After  many  changes  in  the  ministry,  lir,  Pitt  becomes 

Prime   Minister,   and  continues  for   twenty-two  years, 

with  one  short  exception,  to  manage  public  affairs    . . . 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  dissipated  young  man,  and  causes 

great  sorrow  to  his  father    ...         ...         ...         12    6    1 

1788.  The  King's  first  illness,  and  speedy  recovery — His  family 

affection  and  general  kindness 11     3    2 

Contest  with  slavery  begins    ...         ...         ...  13    4    1 

1791.  Bepeal  of  the  penal  laws  as^inst  Romanists       ...         ...         12     6    3 

Care  taken  for  the  instruction  of  English  colonists...         ...   13     3.    1 

Sympathisers  in  England  with  the  French  Revolution...         12    1    4 

1792.  The  mob  at  Birmingham  in  the  right,  but  punished  for 

nnlawf ally  carrying  out  right  principles 

The  means  God  used  to  save  England 12     5    1 

Two  Englishmen  invited  to  become  members  of  the  French 

National  Convention 12     1     4 

1793.  War  declared  between  England  and  France       12    2    2 

1794.  China  rejects  intercourse  with  England         13     3    3 

Lord  Howe's  glorious  victory  by  sea  establishes  England's 

naval  superiority ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         12    3    2 

1795.  Bread  riots — the  King's  danger         12     5    3 

Maynooth  founded  ... 

George's  Protestantism  ...         

The  Prince  of  Wales  marries  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  but 

soon  separates  from  her. . .         ...         ...         ...         ...         12    6    1 

1796.  The  Princess  Charlotte  bom 

1797.  The  mutiny  of  the  Nore     

1798.  France  makes  an  attempt  to  invade  Ireland  and  Wales,  and 

to  injure  England  in  her  Indian  possessions        12    3    2 

The  Irish  Rebellion 12    6    2 

Buonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt — Nelson  opposed  to  him    12    3     2 
Nelson's  victory  at  Aboukir  Bay        

1799.  Sir  Sydney  Smith's  brave  defence  of  Acre  

The  French  emigrants  kindly  received  by  the  English,  who 

subscribe  a  very  large  sum  for  their  support       12    4    1 

1800.  The  Austrians  conquer^  in  Italy,  but  England  refuses  peace 

1801.  The  French  obliged  to  evacuate  Egypt  

1802.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  followed  by  many  English  families 

going  to  France,  where  they  are  made  prisoneta  the  next 

JrV^mm  •••  •■•  ■««  ««»  •■•  •••  ■•• 
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1803.  Hostilities  between  England  and  France  recommence         ...  12     4    1 

1804.  Buonaparte  threatens^  invade  England,  and  150,000  volun- 

teers prepare  to  oj^iose  him     ...         ...         ...         ...         12     6    3 

1805.  England  maintains  her  power  by  sea — Battle  of  Trafalgar — 

Nelson's  death  and  public  funeral ...  12     4    2 

1806.  The  Gape  Colony  acquired  by  England 13     4    3 

1807.  Louis  XYllI.  takes  refuge  in  England,  where  he  lives  as  a 

private  gentleman     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  12     4    2 

France  and/  Bussia  league  against  England,  and  Denmark 

joins  them  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Portugal  still  trades  with  England 

Is  seized  on  by  France       12    4    8 

1808.  Napoleon  places  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain 
Peninsular  War  begins — success  in  Portugal  

1809.  Convention  of  Cintra  

King  Joseph  driven  from  Madrid,  but  soon  retumff... 
Death  of  Sir  John  Moore — ^Wellesley  takes  the  supreme 

vwZU XUflUlU   •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  «••  t«« 

Becomes  Viscount  Wellington  after  the  battle  of  Talavera 

1810.  The  King  finally  loses  his  reason 12    5    4 

1811.  The  Prince  of  Wales  made  Begent  

1812.  The  United  States  declares  war  against  England     12    4    4 

Wellington  and  the  English  contrasted  with  Napoleon  and 

the  French  nation  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  orators  of  England 12    5    3 

1813.  Bussia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Austria  join  England  against 

Napoleon — He  is  signally  defeated  at  Leipsic  ...         12    4    4 

Wellington  drives  Joseph  Buonape^e  out  of  Spain,  and 

follows  him  into  France       12    4    5 

Murat  joins  the  Allies,  and  they  march  into  France 

1814.  Paris  taken — Napoleon  sent  to  Elba — Louis  XYUL  made 

King  of  France         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Wellingrton  created  a  duke 

Peace  with  America      12    5    4 

England's  royal  visitors     ...         

1815.  Napoleon  lands  in  France — ^Louis  flies  into  the  Netherlands 

Welling^n  and  Blncher     ...         

June  18,  the  battle  of  Waterloo — ^pursuit  of  the  Pruasiana 
The  Allies  march  to  Paris — Louis  reenters  his  capital 
Napoleon  surrenders  to  England,  and  is  banished  to  St. 

Jul  w  1  CXUiv  ••■  •••  «••  ■••  «••        *         >••  ••• 

Honours  heaped  on  Wellington    and  the  army  by  their 
g^tefnl  country        ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

England  takes  possession  of  Ceylon         13    3    2 

1817.  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  13    2    4 

1820.  Death  of  George  III. — Accession  of  Gtoorge  lY 

O'Connell  excites  disturbance  in  Ireland  for  years  ... 

1821.  Account  of  Queen  Caroline — ^Her  death — ^Unpopnlarity  of 

\X%7\/X Ifw   JLv*  ■■•  «••  ■••  •••  •••  ••• 

Biots  at  Manchester,  and  other  tumults  and  conspiracies 

1823.  War  with  Burmah — Mrs.  Jndson        ...  13  3  2 

1826.  Army  of  occupation  in  Portugal 13  2  I 

1827.  Death  of  the  Duke  of  York      13  2  4 

Battle  of  Navarino — Greece  becomes  free  13  1  1 

1829.  The  Boman  CathoUc  BeUef  Bill  passes  18    2    4 
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1880.  George lY.  U  saoceeded  by  Willnun  IV. ... 
1881-2.  The  Aaiatio  cholem  first  appean  in  KngUnd 

1832.  Tbe  Beform  Bill  pasaes       

1834  Slavery  abolished  in  the  British  Empire  (see  Africa) 

1837.  Victoria  snooeeds  William  IV.  on  the  throne  of  England,  bnt 

not  on  that  of  Hanover 18    2    6 

1841.  Ptnssia  invites  England  to  join  her  in  sending  a  Protestant 

Bishop  to  Jerusalem, which  Enghind  gladly  agrees  to    ...  18    2    1 
The  blessing  of  God  on  efforts  made  to  lead  the  Jews  to 

\JMmFmM%0  •«•  •>•  ••»  •>•  ••■  •••  ••« 

Late  acconnts  from  onr  Indian  dominions  (see  India)        ...  13    8    1 

1842.  The  Opinm  War  with  China  18    3    8 

1845.  Last  CaSre  War 18    4    3 

1846.  Com  Laws  repealed ...        13    2     5 

184S-7.  Famine  in  Ireland,  and  its  consequences  ...         

1848.  The  Chartist  riots,  and  how  sabdned        13    2     3 

1849.  Death  of  Queen  Adelaide— Her  character 18    2    4 

1860.  The    Popish  Aggression    calls    ont  the  Protestantism  of 

England     ...         ...         ...         •••         ...         ...         ...         18    2    o 

1851.  The  Great  Exhibition... 

Revival  of  religion  in  England     ...         ...         18    2    8 

1853.  War  with  Bormah  ends  18    8    2 

Improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences 

Increased  laboors  of  benevolence  and  religion  

1864.  War  with  Russia  in  defence  of  Tnrkej 18    1    4 

Victories  at  .Alma,  Inkermann,  and  Balaklava         

The  bravery  and  coorageons  endurance  of  the  aimy     ... 

England's  sympathy  and  help 

The  excellence  of  our  fleet  ...         ... 

The  treachery  of  the  Russians — ^their  resoM'oos 

The  gallant  conduct  of  the  French — also  of  the  Turks  and 
Sardinians...        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  many  Christian  men  in  our  army  and  navy 

1855.  The  taking  of  Sebastopol,  Sept.  8.  

1856.  Terms  of  Peace  signed  at  Paris,  March  81  ... 

1857.  The  Indian  Mutiny 

Other  Asiatic  wars        ...        ... 

OOO    mABv  »••  •••  ••«  •••  ta«  •■« 

1858.  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal         

1861.  Death  of  Prince  Albert      

1863.  Prince  of  Wales's  marriage ;  son  bom  next  year 

Other  marriages  in  the  Royal  family       

1868.  Attempt  on  Prince  Alfred's  life  

The  cotton  famine    ...         ...         ...         ...         •  •  • 

1871.  Prince  of  Wales's  illness      ...  

1875.  Present  state  of  England 

ESQUIMAUX  TRIBES.— See  America. 

ETHIOPIA. 
B.C.    How  peopled      ...        ...        ...         ...        •••         ...         ...     2    1    2 

See  Abyssinia. 

FLANDERS.— See  Netherlands. 
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B.C. 

Qaul  peopled  bj  the  sodb  of  (xomer        ...         

390.  The  Gauls  take  Borne 

279.  Irruption  of  the  Gauls  iato  Kaoedon  and  Greece 

The  Gauls  trade  with  the  Britons  

60.  Gaul  allotted  to  Julius  Caesar  on  the  first  TriomTirata... 

He  conquers  it... 

A.D. 

A  Christian  Church  formed  there  in  the  first  century  ...  2    2     1 

406.  Irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  Gaul 
487.  The  Franks,  under  Clovis.  become  masters  of  Gaul — ^thej 

persecute  the  Christian  Church  there  ... 
499.  Tbej  embrace  Christianitj 

Name  of  the  country  changed  from  Gaul  to  France 
510.  Clovis  makes  Paris  bis  capital... 

The  descendants   of   Clovis    are    idle,  and  permit    their 

servants  to  rule  for  them  

690.  Bule  of  Pepin  d'Heristal  

732.  Charles  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  at  Tours 

750.  Pepin  le  Bref  becomes  King  of  France 

755.  Assists  the  Pope  against  the  Greek  Emperor      .., 

768.  Charlemagne  becomes  Eling  of  France  

774.  He  destroys  the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  becomes  anpreme  in 

X  Mm  V  •■•  k  m  m  •••  •••  •»•  ••«  •«• 

He  subdues  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  but  many  of  tho 
conquered  barbarians    retire  to  tho  north,   refusing   to 
yield  to  Charlemagne 
800.  He  is  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  makes  Aix-la- 

Chai>elle  his  capital 

He  acknowledges  the  Pope's  authority  in  a  Council  of  his 

"B^hopB,  unless  his  decrees  contradict  the  Bible      ...         ...     3    3    1 

Present  of  a  clock  to  Charlemagne  8    4    2 

The  Albigenses 3    3    2 

814.  His  son  Louis  succeeds  as  Emperor  of  the  West  ...  3    2    1 

840.  At  his  death  Charles  had  Fnmce ;  Lothaire,  Italy ;  Lcnis, 
Germany 
Charlemagne's  descendants  aro  weak       ...         ...         ...  343 

912.  The  Normans  permitted  to  settle  in  the  north  of  France, 
on  condition  of  preventing  their  countrymen  from 
entering  the  land      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    3    4    2 

This  part  of  France  called  Normandy  from  them 

The  effects  of  dividing  the  kingdom 3    4    3 

The  nobles  become  petty  sovereigns,  and  are  not  all  united 
under  one  king  till  the  fifteenth  century 
987.  Hugh  Capet,  the  head  of  tho  third  race  of  French  kings, 

which  race  reigned  more  than  800  years 

996.  Bobert  succeeds       4    2    3 

X060.  Philip  I. 

1066.  The  Normans  of  France  conquer  England 4    1    1 

1095.  Peter  the  Hermit  preaches  the  First  Crusade      4    2    2 

A  Pope  resides  in  France  

The  cruelty  of  the  Crusaders  to  the  Jews  

1099.  Jerusalem  taken  from  the  Turks         
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1106.  LoaiB  VI.  fliieoeedf  to  the  orown  of  Fnmce 
1127.  The  KormanB  of  France  found  a  kingdom  in  the  eoath  of 

JL  %0Vmmj  ■••  »••  ••■  r>«  «••  •«•  ••«  ••• 

1137.  Lonis  VII. — Second  Cmsade         

Peter  Waldo  tires,  and  is  jadi^ed  a  heretic 

1160.  Bernard  and  Abclard  

1180.  Phitip  II.  becomes  kinfi^ 

1190.  Joins  Richard  of  England  and  other  princes  in  the  Third 

Crosade,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all 

Many  exploits  performed 

Phitip  jealons  of  Richard's  fame  ...         

1191.  He  reinma  home  in  disgnst 

ELis  nnsaoceesfnl  efforts  on  England  and  Normandj 
1199.  Richard's  death  puts  an  end  to  the  war  with  England 
1204.  Normandy  rennited  to  Franco — war  with  John  ...         ...  5     8     1 

The  French  and  Venetians  raise  a  Latin  emperor  to  the 

throne  of  Constantinople      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     4    4    2 

The  Ghvek  Emperors  retam  (a.d.  1261) 

1309.  Cmsade  a^inst  the  Albigenses  ...         ...         5     12 

1213.  The  children's  cmsade         4    4    1 

1216.  Prince  Louis  invited  to  claim  the  English  crown     ...         ...     6    2    2 

The  begging  friars 5     13 

Teaching  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans     

Inqnisitors  in  France  ...         ...         ...  ...         ... 

Persecation  cf  the  Jews 

The  French  barons  oppress  the  poor       ...         ...         ...  6    3    1 

1223.  Lonis  VIII.  bocomes  kin;? — He  nearly  destroys  the  Albi. 

genseii,  bat  dies  before  tho  war  is  oonclndcd 5    12 

1226.  Lonis  IX.,  called  St.  Lonis       6    8    1 

The  good  Qneen  Blanche    ...         ...         

Lonis*  character — His  crnsode  ...         ...         ...         

1267.  The  King's  brother  seisses  on  the  crown  of  Sicily 
1270.  Philip  III.  sncceods — He  makes  peace  with  the  Turks 
1282.  The  Sicilian  Vespers 

1286.  Philip  IV.  helps  tho  Scots  against  England — Disputes  with 
vue  .z^opo       ...  ...  ...  ...  >•.  ...  ... 

1305.  Pope  removes  to  Avignon  ...  

Lonis  X.,  Philip  v.,  Charles  TV.  ...         * 

1328.  The  orown  passes  to  Philip  of  Valois 

The  Crusades  end  aboat  a.d.  1800      

1336.  Edward  III.  makes  pretensions  to  the  crown 

The  Salic  law      ...         

Nobles  untaxed — Disturbances  about  taxation 

1346.  The  battle  of  Crossy        

1347.  Calais  taken 

1350.  John  becomes  king 

1336.  The  battle  of  Poictiers  —The  French  king  a  prisoner    . . . 

The  King  of  Navarro  disputes  with  the  Dauphin  who  shall 
rule  the  kingdom — Much  misrule    ... 

1358.  The  Jacquerie  

1360.  John  retoms  home — His  sons  refuse  to  remain  at  Calais  as 
hostages  for  his  ransom ,  and  he  returns  to  captivity 

1364.  He  dies  in  England 

Charles  V.  sncoeeds,  proves  a  wise  king,  and  recovers  the 
honour  of  France      


4  4    1 

5  3    1 

5    3    2 
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The  English  possessions  in  France  are  once  more  reoovered 

by  the  French       5    3    2 

1380.  Chfu>les  V.  dies  by  poison,  and  is  saoceeded  by  his  son, 
vioarios  vx>      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

He  is  only  thirteen,  and  the  country  at  once  falls  into  dis. 

^'^  ^Aw*  ••■  •••  ■«•  •••  •■•  •••  •■» 

His  derangement 
1415.  Henry  y.  of  England  lands  in  France 

Dnkes  of  Orleans  and  Borgondy  dispute  for  power 

Battle  of  Aginconrt 

1417.  Henry  V.  invades  France  a  second  time        ...         

1420.  He  marries  Charles's  daughter,  and  a  treaty  confers  all 
power  upon  him  and  his  posterity,  to  the  ezdosion  of  the 
Danphin     ...         ...         ...         ... 

1422.  Oharles  and  Henry  die  the  same  year  5    3    3 

Charles  YII.    asserts  his  right  to  the  crown   of   France 

against  Henry  YI.  

1429.  Jean  d'Arc — Her  success  at  Orleans  

Her  deaths — Charles's  continned  snooess  over  the  English 
1453.  Many  learned  men  from  Constantinople  come  to  fSrance    6    3    1 
1461.  The  wicked  king,  Lonis  XI 6    3    8 

His  saperstitions — "  The  Most  Christian  King  " 

The  nobles  of  France  sabmit  to  the  king      

Printing  introdaced  into  France  in  this  reign     

1483.  Charles  YIII.  a  gentle  monarch  

1498.  Lonis  XII.,  "  The  father  of  his  people" 

oee  aiso  ...         ...         ...         ...         «••         ...         ...     dv3 

1499.  Bretagne  united  to  France 

1515.  Francis  I.,  Count  of  Angouldme,  succeeds 

1517.  Beformation     begins    in    Germany,     and    spreads    into 

franoe       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  #43 

Character  of  Francis  I.  —  His  wars  with  the  Emperor  of 
Germany         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    7    3    1 

1525.  Battle  of    Fftvia — Francis    taken  prisoner,  and  detained 
nearly  a  year  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1529.  Peace  of  Cambray 

Lefevre  and   Farel   preach  at  Paris,  and  Francis's  sister, 

Margaret,  believes  the  Protestant  faith      743 

1534.  Cruelties  of  Francis  against  the  Reformers  and  their  foU 
lowers,  who  are  called  Huguenots — Meaning  of  the  word 
Many  flee  from  France — Calvin  (amongst  others)  goes  to 
Geneva,  where  he  long  labours  usefully         

1547.  Henry  II.  succeeds  to  the  French  throne ;  has  little  of  his 

father's  talent,  and  only  thinks  of  folly  and  pleasure    ...    9    1    1 

1548.  France  and  Scotland  closely  connected  by  marriage     ...  8    4    3 
1562.  Henry  II.  helps  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  in  order  to 

weaken  Charles  y 9    11 

Charles  makes  peace  with  them — ^Heniy  refuses  to  join  in  it 
Henry  marries  his  daughter  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain 

1559.  He  persecutes  the  Huguenots — Is  killed  in  a  tonmanient 
Francis  II.  succeeds,  who  had  mazried  Mary,  Queen  of 

^'W\#wB         •■•  «•«  *■#  •••  ••«  »••  •»•  ■•• 

Very  young,  and  has  very  little  power  between  his  mother 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise 

1560.  A  plot  to  murder  Guise  gives  an  excuse  for  a  severe  perse* 

cution  ai^ainst  the  Huguenots  
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Maoj  aboDt  the  King  were  beoome  flagaenots 9    11 

Account    of    the    descendants  of    the  Christian  sister  of 

Fnncis  I.,  .who  had  married  Henry  d'Albret 

Bourbon,  Cond6,  and  Coligny  are  the  Hagnonot  leaders     ... 
Charles    IX.  sncceeds — Is  only  a   child,  and  his  mother 

roles  the  country  till  Charles  comes  of  age 

1572.  Wars  with  the  Hognenots  followed  by  an  appearance  of 
peace,  and  Charles's  sister  marries  the  King  of  Nararre 
Angnst  24,  the  dreadful  massaore  of  St.  Bartholomew 
Elixabeth  of  England  pats  on  mooming — the  Pope  retmrns 
thanks  to  God 

1574.  Charles  dies  in  great  horror    

Snooeeded  by  Henry  III 9    12 

1577.  The  Catholic  leagae       

1588.  Rebellion  of  the  Dnke  of  Gnise— He  is  soon  after  mar« 

^•wl  v^A  •■•         ••»         •••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 

1589.  The    rebellion    continues — The    King    is    assassinated — 

Henry  lY.  succeeds— the  first  Bourbon        

1583.  He  renounces  Protestantism,  but  protects  the  Protestants, 

and  is  a  good  king     ... 
1596.  Edict  of  Nantes— Solly,  his  Minister,  a  Protestant      ... 

1606.  France  takes  possession  of  Canada 6    3    1 

1610.  Henry  stabbed  by  Bavaillac — Succeeded  by  his  young  son, 
Louis  XIII.,  whose  mother,  ICary  de  Medicis,  is  made 
iiegent      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  91     Z 

Louis  XIII.  promises  protection  to  the  Huguenots 9    8    5 

He  marries  Philip  III.  of  Spain's  daughter,  and  Philip 

marries  Louis' sister      

1617.  Peace  with  the  Huguenots  for  a  short  time 

War  and  persecution  renewed — ^The  power  of  the  Huguenots 

"*^'^'***     ■••       •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       ••• 

The  English  ready  to  help  them         

The  thm  sieges  of  Bochelle — Its  capture  

1629.  The  war  with  the  Huguenots  ended,  but  the  persecution 
soon  reneiveu •..  ...  ...  ...  ...         ...  ••• 

1635.  Cardinal  Bichelien — ^He  tries  to  weaken  Austria 

Sully  in  retirement       

1643.  Louis  XIV.  succeeds         10    1     1 

His  mother  made  regent  

Hacarin — His  character 

1648.  The  Fronde— Bets         

1653.  Louis   dismisses    Masarin — Reoonciles    himself   with    his 

people,  and  then  recalls  that  Minister 

1656.  Persecotes  the  Huguenots — Cromwell's  letter  to  him  ...     9    4    1 

Turenne  and  Cond<^  in  the^ong  war  with  Spain 10    1     1 

1659.  Peace  with  Spain — France  raised  to  great  power 

1G61.  Mazarin's  death,  from  which  time  Louis  himself  manages 
public  affairs        ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1664.  The  French  East  India  Company  (see  India)  11     4    2 

1679.  General  peace  10    1     f 

The  brilUant  Court  of  Louis  XrV.       

1683.  Colbert — He  protects  the  Huguenots  till  his  death 

1685.  Le  Telliei^Edict  of  Nantes  retoked 

The  Dragonnades 10    1    2 

liouis  declares  the  Hognenots  exterminated,  and  after  this 
the  name  is  seldom  heard 
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Half  a  million  of  Hngnenots  emigrate  to  other  oonntries 

The  Camiaards  (a.d.  1702) 

James  II.  of  England  veiy  friendlj  with  Lonia  XIY. 
1686.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  Louis*  great  enemj,  and  at  the 

head  of  a  leagpio  against  him 

Dee  aioo  ...  •••  •••  «•«  •..  ••• 

1689.  Lonis  helps  James  II.#in  Ireland 

England  joins  the  leagae  against  Loois        

1697.  The  peace  of  Ryswiok        

1702.  The  War  of  Sacoession    ^        

Battle  of  Blenheim — ^Defeat  of  the  French 

1713.  Peace  of  Utrecht — Lonis  greatly  humbled     

1715.  His  end  very  miserable — His  successor  is  Louis  XV. 

The  Dake  of  Orleans  made  regent     

1720.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  becomes  Minister 

Dreadful  plague — The  Bishop  of  Marseilles  ... 

1724.  Lonis  takes  the  government  into  his  own  hands . . . 

1725.  He  marries  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  ex-King  of 

X  O  JCbOCL  ••■  «••  •■•  «••  •••  >aa  vwaA^         mm  A 

Assists  his  father-in-law  in  an  nnsuooeseful  attempt  to 

regain  the  Grown  of  Poland  (a.d.  1730)         

Lorraine  united  to  France       ...         

1726.  Cardinal  Floury  becomes  chief  Minister 

1742.  Louis  assists  Charles  of  Bavaria  to  become  Emperor  of 

Germany,  and  Maria  Theresa  loses  her  inheritance 

1743.  Cardinal  Fleury  dies  

1745.  Louis  encourages  the  Yoong  Pretender  to  land  in  Scotland  11 

1756.  The  Seven  YeaiV  War  begins       

1759.  Quebec  taken — French  power  put  an  end  to  in  America     . . . 
1761.  Poudicherry  taken  by  the  English,  and  French  power  at  an 

end  in  India 

1763.  Seven  Years' War  ends 

Character  of  Louis  XV 

His  quanels  with  the  clergy  <md  in  the  complete  subjection 
of  the  Church .. . 

Rise  of  free-thinkers  and  infidels  in  France       

1768.  Unjust  seizure  of  Corsica — Its  after-history  

1774.  Lonis  XY.  dies — Succeeded  by  Louis  XYI 12    1    1 

The  state    of    the   nation — Character  of   the    King   and 

^^UwCU  ••■  •■«  •••  •••  •»•  •••  «••  •«• 

Louis  grants  liberty  of  conscience  

1778.  A  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  America,  wliioh 

involves  war  with  England  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  11    8    1 

Louis  disapproves  of  this  measure 

This  connexion  with  a  republican  nation  against  England 
and  monarchy  gives  a  great  impulse  to  the  revolutiooary 

spirit  in  France         ...  12    1    1 

1780.  The  French  army  arrives  in  America       11    3    1 

Necker,  Louis' Minister,  is  a  Swiss  Protestant        12    1    ^ 

1783.  England  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  her 

colonies  in  America  when  they  are  assisted  by  France       11    3    S 
General  peace  concluded    ... 

The  French  Parliament  refuses  supplies       12    1^ 

1787.  Louis  summons  the  House  of  Commons,  who  meet  and 
deolare  themselves  the  National  Assembly    
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Hie  nobles  and  clergy,  at  the  Kiag'e  reqnosi,  join  in  their 

deliberatioDB  ...         ...         ...         ...         ....        •••         ...  12    1     1 

The  army  ehowi  a  want  of  loyaltjr  

1789.  Necker  diBmissed  

Bat  soon  recalled 18    1    2 

The  National  Goard      12    1    1 

July  14,  the  Bostile  attacked,  the  first  open  act  of  rebrilion  12     1     2 

No  actire  efforts  made  against  the  mob 

The  consent  of  the  King  declared  nnnccessarj'  to  a  law     ... 

Hany  nobles  Icare  the  kingdom 

Attack  on  Versailles,  Oct.  6~The  courage  of  the  Qneen  ... 
The  National  Assembly  accompanies  the  King  to  Paris... 

1790.  The  King  (so  in  name  only)  was  really  a  prisoner  in  the 

^  KUAcrivS  •••  •••  •••  •«•  ••«  ••*  ••• 

Titles  abolished,  and  the  priests,  who  refused  the  new  oon- 

stitntion,  robbed  of  their  ]iroperty      

A ecKor  reciipes     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ... 

1791.  Prince  Gond6  assembles  an  army  of  emigrants  and  their 

friends  on  the  frontier    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         12     1    3 

The  King^s  min  effort  to  escape — His  brother  escapes 
The  Jacobin  Clubs — Marat — Robespierre. . . 

The  Legislatiye  Assembly  meets,  Oct.  1st 

The  fortitude  shown  by  the  Qneen,  and  her  efforts  to  help 

her  family  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ... 

The  Anstrians  desire  to  aid  the  Royal  Family 

Many  who  had    joined  the  Revolntionists  at  first  were 

grieved  when  they  saw  the  violence  of  the  mob — La 

1792.  War  declared  with  Austria  and  Prussia        

The  fatal  massacre  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  Royal 

Family  imprisonod  in  the  Temple         

The  massacre  of  tho  2nd  of  September — the  Princess  de 

Lamballe  put  to  death 
English  sympathisers  invited  to  the  National  Convention, 

which  had  succeeded  to  the  Legislative  Assembly   ...         12     1     4 
France  declared  a  Republic     ... 
Robespierre,  Harat,  and  Danton  have  great  power  in  the 

Convention 
The  Royal  captives  insulted  in  every  way — ^They  maintain  a 

dignified  conduct       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  12    2    1 

The  King  is  separated  from  his  family,  and  ordered  to 

prepare  for  his  trial       

The  King's  trial  commences,  Dec.  11th — Malosherbes  begs 

to  be  his  advocate     ...         

1793.  Jan.  21st — Louis  guillotined         

Malesherbes  put  to  death        12    2    2 

The  Royal  Family  live  together  about  six  months  longer, 

but  deprived  of  common  comforts         

War  deolwsd  with  England,  Spain,  and  Holland    

WarofLaVend^ 12    3    1 

July  drd — The  young  prince  is  separated  from  his  family 

(called  Louis  XVII.) 12    2    2 

Put  under  the  osre  of  Bimon,  a  low,  bmtsl  man 

Insurrections  and  massacres  at  Lyons  12    3    1 

Success  of  the  Revolutionary   arms — ^Rise   of   Napoleon 

Buonaparte  12    3    2 
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The  Queen  remored  to  the  Gonciergerie        

Oct.  16fch— The  Queen  guiUotined  

Philip  Egalit6  beheaded  soon  after    ... 

Harat  stabbed  by  Charlotte  Corday        

1794.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  ezecated        12    2     3 

The  Prince  dies,  Jane  9th,  1795 

The  young  Princess  giyen  np  to  her  mother^s  family,  and 

married  afterwards  to  her  cousin,  the  Dake  D'Angonldme 
The  Bevolution  at  its   height— The  Sabbath  abolished— 

Death  declared  to  be  an  eternal  sleep      12    3    1 

The  Committee  of  PnbUo  Safety  supersedes  the  Conyention 

— The  Beign  of  Terror — ^Danton  gaillotined 

July  29th— Bobespierre  guillotined— The  Beign  of  Terror 

ends — ^The  Convention  resumes  its  office 

Here  moderate  men  come  into  power      

Flanders  subdued  by  the  Bevolutiona^  armies      12    3    2 

1795.  Spain,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Belgium  yield  to  France  ... 

The  lower  orders  of  France  subdued 12    3    3 

The  Directory  takes  the  place  of  the  Convention 

1796.  Spain  joins  her  armies  to  those  of  Franco — Buonaparte 

conquers  Italy , 12    8    2 

Savoy  annexed  to  France        

1797.  Barras  becomes  the  head  of  the  Directory  12    8    3 

The  lesser  States  of  Germany  being  subdued,  the  Emperor 

makes  peace  with  France ...  12    3    2 

4796.  Switzerland  subdued  

Attempt  to  invade  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  to  injure  the 

English  in  their  colonies,  but  with  Uttie  success  ... 
Buonaparte  sent  to  conquer  Egypt,  and  succeeds,  but  loses 

his  fleet  at  Aboukir  Bay.. 

1799.  Unsuccessful  in  his  attack  on  Syria — Cruelties  ascribed  to 

nim  bbere       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Buonaparte  leaves  General  Kleber  in  Egypt,  and  returns  to 

f  XSvUvO  m  »  9  •■•  •■•  •••  •■•  •••  •••  Aw         V       V 

Barras  proposes  to  raise  one  of  Louis*  family  to  the  throne 
Buonaparte  made  First  Consul,  with  two  colleagues — The 

Directory  dissolved 

The  young  Philip  of  Orleans — The  emigrants  support 
themselves  by  their  industry — ^The  generosity  of  the 
English  towai^  them 12    4    1 

1800.  The  Austrians  conquered  in  Italy — Snwarrow  

1801.  The  French  compelled  to  leave  Egypt 

1802.  Treaty  of  Amiens — Broken  in  the  next  year 

The    French    emigrants    allowed  to  return,  and    Popety 

i»Bboreu     ...  ...  •••  •«.  ••«  «•*  *•• 

1804.  Murder  of  Due  D'Enghien— Fouch^ 12    4    2 

Buonaparte  beoomes  Emperor,  and  soon  after  King    of 

Italy — Legion  of  Honour         12  4  1 

1805.  Kapoleon  conquers  Austria,  at  the  battle  of  Ansterlits      ...  12  4  2 

New  order  of  nobility        12  4  1 

French  fleet  destroyed  at  Trafalgar 12  4  2 

1806.  Joseph  Buonaparte  made  King  of  Naples,  and  his  brother 

Louis  King  of  Holland — ^Fourteen  German  States  under 
the  protection  of  Ni^wleon      

1807.  Prussia  and  Bussia  vanquished— The  treaty  of  Tilsit 
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The  Elector  of  Saxony  made  King  of  Baxony,  and  Jerome 

Buonaparte  King  of  Westphalia  12    4    2 

Lonifl  XYIII.  takes  refage  in  England  

Treaty  between  France,    Bnsaia,    and    Denmark    againi^ 

England    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The    French   orermn    Portngal — The    Court    zemores    to 

Brazil  ...         ...  ...  ...         ...         ...  ...  X2     4    9 

1806.  Kapoleon  makes  his  brother  Joseph  King  of  Spain,  and 

Mnxat  King  of  Naples    ...         ...         ...        ... 

The  Peninsular  War  begins 

King  Joseph  driTen  from  Madrid,  bnt  returns  the  same  year 

1809.  Courention  of  Gintra 

Soolt,  Ney,  dpa,  opposed  to  Wellesley,  Ao.,  in  the  Penin- 

VaSAflV  ...  ...  •..  ...  ...  ... 

Anstria  makes  another  nnsnccessf ol  effort  against  Kapoleon 

Insurrections  in  Italy,  Ac. — ^The  Pope  dethroned 

Holland  annexed  to  France  

Character  of  Lucien  Buonaparte 

1810.  Napoleon  diroroes  Josephine,  and  marries  the  daughter  of 

the  Emperor  of  Austria...         ...         •••         •>•         «.. 

1811.  An  heir  to  the  Imperial  throne  is  bom  

1812.  Napoleon's  fatal  Bnssian  campaign  12    4    4 

The  horrors  of  his  retreat       

Contrast  between  Napoleon  and  Wellington       

Wellington  enters  Madrid        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  12    4    5 

1813.  Frussia,  Russia,   Sweden,  Austria,    and    England   league 

against  France — Battle  of  Leipsio        12    4    4 

Joseph    Buonaparte    escapes  to  France,  and    Wellington 

follows  him    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         12    4    5 

The  Kings  of  Naples  and  Bayaria  join  against  Napoleon — 

Holland  recalls  its  Sovereign 

1814.  After  vain  proposals  of  peace,  the  Allies  march  on  Paris   . . . 
The  Pope  returns  to  Bome,  and  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of 

w^mnmmtA  •■•  •«•  *■•  ••■  •••  •••  •«• 

Maria  Louisa  returns  to  Austria,  and  Paris  is  taken — ^Her 

after-history  ...         

Napoleon  abdicates,  and  Louis  XVIII.  returns  to  Paris 

Napoleon's  son 13    1    2 

Napoleon  sent  to  Elba — His  dangers  on  the  way  ... 

Louis  XVIII.  does  not  find  it  easy  to  gorem  France  ...  12     $    4 

1815.  Napol(x>n  returns  from  Elba — ^l*he  army  sent  against  him 

declares  for  him 

Marshal  Ney  and  other  leaders  join  him — He  enters  Paris, 
March  20th,  and  Louis  flies  to  the  Netherlands 

Napoleon  endeavours  to  make  peace  with  the  surrounding 
nations — But  they  begin  preparations  to  oppose  him 

The  English  and  Prussians  are  first  ready     

June  18th. — ^The  Battle  of  Waterloo        

July  8th. — Louis  re-enters  his  capital  

July  15th. — Napoleon  surrenders  to  the  English — It  is  de- 
cided to  send  him  to  St.  Helena,  where  ho  lived  about 

•        ^^  . 

BUE  ^OCm B     •■•  «••  •••  ■••  •••  ••«  ••• 

Order  restored  in  France  with  some  difficulty 

Louis  pardons  the  rebels,  with  few  exceptions 13     1     1 

Ney  and  others  executed — Lavaletto  escapes  
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TalleTnad— Loais*  difficnlties        18    1    1 

182a  War  with  Spain— The  army  continues  in  Spain  till  1828   ... 

1824.  Charles  X.  sacceeds,  and  wins  on  the  people  by  his  popnlar 

manners — His  character  

1825.  Disputes  commence  beeween  him  and  hia  people     ... 
1827.  Unites    with    England    and    Rossia  in  giring  liberty   to 

\7A  WWWO  9  9  •  •••  -•■  *•■  ***  •■•  •■• 

1829.  Chooses  Polignao  for  his  Minister       

1830.  He  restrains  the  liberty  of  the  press — ^Tnmnlts  of  the  people 

—He  is  dethroned 
Louis  PhiUppc,  Duko  of  Orleans,  chosen  to  succeed,  after 

the  Revolution  of  "  the  three  glorioas  days  of  July  "    ... 
The  French  take  possession  of  Algiers — ^The  story  of  Abd. 

euKader   ...         ...         ...         ...         .  • .         ...         ...         13    4    3 

Louis  Philippe's  pacific  roigu  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  13    1    2 

He  subdues  the  turbulenco  of  the  people  with  the  help  of 

Marshal  Soult 

His  friendship  with  Bogland   ...         ...         ...         

His  danger  of  assassination 
1842.  The  king's  eldest  son  killed  by  an  accident  ...         

1847.  Marriage  between  the  Royal  families  of  France  and  Spain 

1848.  Another  revolution  begins,  in  consequence  of  a  x^volntion. 

ary  banquet  being  forbidden     ... 
February  24th — Louis  Philippe  abdicates — a  republic  re. 

established — Louis  Philippe  returns  to  £nglaod 

Great  tumults  till  General  Cavaignac  is  made  Dictator — ^He 

puts  down  the  Red  Republicans 
December  2,  Louis  Kapoleon  dedared  President  of   the 

Republic 
His  previons  history 
1851.  Frustrates  a  conspiracy  against  him  by  his  {irompt  measures 

— Is  accused  of  undue  severity  in  this  act  

1862.  Proclaimed  Emperor,  December  2 

1854.  War  with  Russia — Great  courage  shown  on  all  sides  ...  18    1    4 

1865.  Sebastopol  taken 

1866.  Peace  signed  at  Paris 

Wars  in  Italy,  Mexico,  &c.  

Prince  Imperial  bom 18    1    2 

1869.  Illness  of  the  Emperor       

Constitutional  government      

1870.  War  with  Prussia 

Republic  proclaimed     13    1    8 

1871.  Paris  taken,  and  peace  made        

1878.  Communists  in  Paris 

The  Germans  leave  France — ^The  Septennato 

1875.  Present  state  of  France  


GAUL.— See  France. 


GENOA,— See  Italy. 
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OERICAKT. 

B.C. 

Peopled  by  the  detoendaota  of  Gomer .• 

55.  Conquered  by  JoUas  C«iar 

A.D. 

250.  The  Barbarian  period  commencea 

410.  At  iU  height       

800.  Charlemagne  oonqaem  Qemiany,  and  makes  Aiz.la-Chapelle 

the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  the  West  3    2     1 

81i.  SacceedcMl  by  his  ion  Lonis  I 

840.  lioais  II.,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  reoeirefl  Germany  as 

Tiia  part  of  his  father's  empire 

Banes  become  formidable        8    3    1 

912.  Charlemagne's  descendants  end,  and  Conrad,  a  Saxon  Prince, 

reigzis         •••  •••  •••  •••  ..>  •••  ...  843 

919.  The  race  of  Heniy  the  Fowler,  a  C^erman  Prince,  commences 

936.  Otho,  the  Great,  his  son,  yery  powerful 

Bales  Italy  also 

First  claims  the  right  of  the  Emperor  to  elect  Popes   ... 
The  feadal  laws...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Italy  shakes  off  the  German  yoke  nnder  Otho's  snccessors 
The  German  Princes  become  less  dependent  on  the  Emperors 

996.  The  Emperorship  declared  electiTe 

999.  Poland  erected  from  a  dnkedom  to  a  kmgdom,  on  condition 
of  acknowledging  the  sapreme  authority  of  the  Emperor 
01  .viermany  ..•         •••         ••.         •■•         •••         •»•         ... 

Hildebrand  first  asserts  the  Pope's  independence  of  the 

Emporor  of  the  West 4    12 

1073.  Henry  IV.  refuses  to  submit  to  it       

1076.  He  is  excommunicated  and  dethroned     

1077.  Is  pardoned  after  public  humiliation 

1061.  Henry  afterwards  takes  Borne,  but  the  Pope  will  gime  up 

none  of  his  claims  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1101.  Henry's  son  rebels  against  him  

1106.  Henry  Y.  is  little  more  obedient  to  the  Pope      

The  Pope's  power  at  its  height  till  a.d.  1800  

1155w  Adrian  IV.  the  only  English  Pope  

1158.  Ftederiek  Barbarossa  compelled  to  submit  to  the  grsaieat 
humiliation     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ..• 

Wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  GhibeliBea       

1190.  German  princes  at  the  Crusades        4    4    1 

They  detain  Bichard  I.  of  England  a  prisoner  tiil  he  is  ran. 

somed  (from  a.d.  1192  to  1194) 

G^many  persecutes  the  Jews 6    18 

1191.  The  Emperor,  Henry  VI.,  makes  war  on  Sicily — ^Long  wars 

lOUaT^V  ••■  ■•■  •«•  ■••  •«•  •••  ■■•  OoJL 

1256.  The  race  of  Henry  the  Fowler  ends — Great  confusion  follows    6    4    1 

The  leagued  towns       

1273.  Bodolph,  the  head  of  the  House  of  Hapsbnzg,  is  chosen 

jTiif  lyfjxm     •••  •■■  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

He  g^Tes  up  the  claim  to  elect  the  Pope       

Sixty  years  later  the  Pope  promises  not  to  interfere  in  thm 

election  of  an  Emperor  (▲.]>.  1838)     

After  this  we  hear  little  of  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and 

vFmoeiines      »**4       •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         ..r         # 
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12d8.  Albert  of  Austria  made  Emperor  of  Germany 6    4    1 

1807.  Switzerland  and  William  Tell 

1315.  Switzerland  free  (see  Switzerland)  

1416.  Comioil  of  Constance  condemns  John  Hnss  and  Jerome  of 

Pragne to  death         ...         ...     5    4    4 

1438.  Bohemia  united  to  Austria...         ...         ...         

1497.  Discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape 6    1    2 

The  leagued  trading  towns  of  Germany  lose  much  of  their 

trade  by  this  discovery 6    3    1 

Luther  bom  A.D.  1483 — His  early  life  7    1    1 

1517.  The  Beformation  begins 7    13 

1519.  Maximilian  dies,  and  Charles  y.  Emperor 6    32 

1521.  Diet  at  Worms ...  7    2    1 

1522.  The  Bible  translated  into  German     7    2    3 

Rise  of  the  Anabaptists     ... 

1545.  The  Council  of  Trent  begins— Sits  almost  20  years  ...     8    1    1 

1552.  Wars  of  the  Protestant  Princes  for  liberty  of  conscience  end 

with  the  treaty  of  Passau         8    14 

Account  of  some  of  the  Protestant  princes 

Persecution  in  Bohemia 
1555.  Charles  V.  resigns  his  empire,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ferdi- 
nand his  brother — Charles  dies  (a.d.  1558)  in  a  convent 

His  Secretary  dies  in  prison 7    4    2 

The  house  of  Austria  desires  to  increase  its  dominions  9    2    3 

Account  of  the  lesser  German  States  and  the  leagued  or 
Hanso  towns 
1621.  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  which  Frederick  of  Bavaria  loses 

his  kingdom — Restored  at  the  end  of  the  war    ...         ...     9    2    4 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  makes  a  law  condemning  Pro- 

vOBLCkU  wis  LU  •••  »•■  «••  «•■  •••  •«• 

Is  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  III.,  and  he  by  Charles  VI. 
1631.  Gustavus  Adolphus  wins  many  victories  for  the  Protestants 
1648.  Peace  of  Westphalia  gives  liberty  to  the  Protestants,  and 

ends  the  Thirty  Years*  War  

Louis  XIII.  makes  war  on  Austria  (a.d.  1635) 

1683.  Vienna  besieged  by  the  Turks 

War  with  Louis  XIV. 

1697.  Peace  of  Byswick         

1702.  War  of  succession    ... 

1733.  Austria  aids  Augustus  III.  of  Poland  against  Stanislaus   ... 

1740.  Charles  VI.  dies,  and  Maria  Theresa  is  declared  Empress  of 

Germany  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         11    1    1 

Several  rival  candidates  for  the  empire       

1742.  The  Elector  of   Bavaria  made  Emperor  as  Charles  VII. 

instead  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  retires  to  Hungary  ... 
1745.  Francis  of  Tuscany,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  succeeds 
1764.  Their  son,  Joseph  II.,  reigns — He  is  a  good  ruler,  but  joins 

in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland 

1790.  Dies  greatly  regretted,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother 

Leopold,  who  reigns  only  two  years 

1792.  Francis  II.  succeeds 

War  declared  against  France        ...        12    1    3 

1795.  He  joins  in  finally  destroying  the  kingdom  of  Poland        ...  U    2   8 

1796.  Successes  of  France  against  Germany 1282 

1797.  ,The  Emperor  makes  peace  with  France        
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180O.  An  attempt  to  recover  the  Italian  dominions  nnitnooeaiifol, 

tlxiagh  aided  by  Rnosia 12    4    1 

1806.  TtM.  battle  of  Anaterliti,  and  ita  conaeqiienoea — ^Bayaria 

and  Wnrtemborg  made  kingdoma 12    4    2 

Fourteen  German  States  plaoe  themselyes  under  the  pro. 

tection  of  Napoleon       

1806.  The  Emperor  of  Qermany  becomes  simply  the  Emperor  of 

^lbBW&  MWh  •••       •••       •••       •••       •••      •«•       ••• 

1809.  The  Emperor  of  Anstria  makes  another  nnsnooessfol  effort 

against  Napoleon  12    4    3 

1813.  Ansteia  joins  the  Allies  against  Napoleon,  and  defeata  him 

signally  at  Leipaio 12    4    4 

1814.  Yain  proposals  of  peace,  and  the  Allies  march  on  Paris — 

Napoleon's  reliance  on  his  father-ia-law        12  4  6 

Karia  I^onisa  with  her  child  retnm  to  Aastria        

1815.  The  Anstrians  are  ready  to  oppose  N^wleon'sretom  to  power  12  6  4 
1837.  The  bigotry  of  Anstriar-Zillerthal          13  1  5 

1848.  The  Emperor  driven  from  Vienna  by  a  revolution 

Much  distorbanoe  in  different  countries  of  Germany   ... 

1849.  Francis  Joseph  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Austria 

War  with  Hungaty — ^The  country  subdued  by  the  help  of 

JbUBBUfc  •••  ••.  •••  ••.  ...  ...  •••  . 

1855.  Degrading  Concordat  with  the  Pope 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  drove  the  missiooaries  to  the  Jews 

from  his  empire,  and  opposed  Bible  reading 

1869.  Austria  humbled  by  Sardinia  and  France      13    1    4 

1866.  War  between  Prussia  and  Austria — ^Prince  Bismark     ... 

Prussia  and  Austria  unite  against  Denmark 13    2    2 

1867.  The  Empeior  of  Austria  crowned  King  of  Hungary  ...  13    1    5 

1874.  More  religious  freedom  from  withdrawal  of  Concordat  with 

vUv  X^UIIO      •••  •••  ••■  •••  ••#  •••  •«« 

1875.  Present  state  of  Germany       

GOTHS.— See  Borne,  Ac. 

B.C.  GREECE. 

How  Greece  was  peopled — Sioyon,  Ac.  2    13 

Cities  and  colonies  of  Greece        3    12 

see  aiBO  •••  •••  ••.  •••  •••         ...  •!.     v     x     x 

1522.  The  Amphictyonic  Council  

The  Grecian  games       

1184.  The  taking  of  Troy 

The  Grecian  character 

884.  Lycnrgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver 

600.  Solon,  the  Athenian  lawgiver 

Grecian  orators  and  philosophers...         ...         

490.  Wars  with  the  Persians  5    12 

479.  The  Persians  leave  Greece 

463.  The  Athenians  assist  the  revolted  Egyptians  5    2    2 

449.  The  Persians  make  peace  with  Greece 5    12 

Athens' brilliant  period  under  Pericles  5    2     1 

431.  The  Peloponnesian  war  begins       

414.  Athens' fall  b^ins  with  the  disaster  at  Syracuse    

404.  Sparta  takes  Athens — End  of  Peloponnesian  war 

Sparta's  brilliant  period  under  Agesilans      
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401.  Xenophon  mod  the  10,000  Greeks  in  Persia        

896.  A^esilaus  invades  the  Persian  Empire  

Corinth  geuerallj  the  third  oity  in  Greece         

895.  The  Corinthian  war  begins      

13^X7  lvA^H9       •••  •••  ■•#  ■••  •••  •••  ••• 

Thebes'  brilliant  period  under  Epaminondas 

303.  End  of  the  Corinthian  war  

862.  Agesilans  assists  the  Egyptians  against  Persia 

343.  Corinth's  famous  eolony  at  Syzaoiue        

Macedon  rises  nnder  Philip     

388.  Philip  made  geaeralissimo  of  the  Greeks  

The  Athenians  head  a  league  against  him 

338.  He  conqners  them  at  ChtENTonea 

Proposes  to  conquer  Persia     

336.  Stabbed  by  Pausanais        

Alexander  snceeeds  Philip       6    3    1 

834.  Alexander's  victories  commence 

332.  Wars  with  Tyrians— Destroys  Tyre 6    3    2 

Conquers  Egypt      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  6    3    8 

Lays  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt 
331.  Conquers  Darius  at  Arbela,  which  pats  an  end  to  the  Persian 

JJjutpU'O        ••«  ..•  ...  ...  ...  ...  .ft* 

^28.  Alexander  wishes  to  be  thought  a  god  6    11 

327.  His  conquests,  especially  in  India — His  pride,  cruelty,  and 
intemperance       ... 

Wishes  to  make  Babylon  his  capital 6    12 

■  823.  Alexander's  death 

Plrophecies  concerning  him      

The  Greeks  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke 

at  Alexander's  death      6    2    1 

■322.  Thirty-three  cf^)tains  of  Alexander  assume  the  sovereignty 

of  the  provinces  under  their  command     631 

Long  wars  follow     

Antigonus'  power         ...         

•811.  Alexander's  son  murdered,  as  are  all  the  family  of  Alexan- 
der— Eumenes 
800.  At  length  four  captains  divide  Alexandor'B  empire   (see 
Egypt  and  Syria) 

The  Achaean  leagoa — Aratus  (a.d.  251)        6    8    3 

281.  Lysimachus' kingdom  ends  with  him       

280.  The  brilliant  period  of  Epirus  under  Pyrrhus  begins  ...    6    2    1 

Cassander,  Pyrrhus,  &o.,  fight  for  the  throne  of  Kaccdon 

I^GO  mttw       ••■  •••  »■•  a«*  ••■  •••  •••  oo*^ 

276.  After  long  wars  the  descendants  of  Antigonus  finally  fixed 
on  the  throne  of  Haccdon,  and  reign  till  the  end  of  the 

Grrecian  Empire  (b.c.  168) 

Antiochus  the  Great  attacks  Greece       6    8   2 

Rome  interferes  ...         •.»         ...         ...         ..«         ••• 

llie  degeneracy  of  Sparta 6    8   8 

The  Bomans  forbid  Philip  of  Macedon  to  interfere  with  the 
Grecian  ci^es...         ...         ..«         •••         ...         ...         ... 

198.  Greece  declared  free  

The  Grecian  cities  oontinue  nnder  the  protactum  of  Borne 
146.  Gh«ece  becomes  a  BomaQ  pcorinoe,  under  the  naiaa  of 

Achaia  (see  Borne  for  Bartem  Bmpise)  7   3   1 
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A.O.  ORBKCE — cx>ntinaed. 

St.  Paul  planted  tho  Gospel  in  Bevcral  of  the  Gh«ek  ottiea 

(See  Christian  Chorch  for  Greek  Churofa) 
14o3.  The  Greeks   do  not  become  Kahometans  at  the  fall  of 

Constantinople  6    5    8 

Their  learned  men  go  to  Franco  and  other  ooontries  at  that 
time,  and  thus  spread  abroad  th*»  learning  which  before 

was  chiefly  fonnd  at  Constantinople 63     1 

The  Tarks,  while  thej  treat  the  Greeks  as  slaTes,  employ 

their  talents  in  almost  every  office  of  the  state 

The  character  of  the  modem  Greeks       

1821.  The  Greeks  begin  a  war  for  their  liberty       13    1     1 

1827.  The  Enj^lish  and  French  oblige  the  Turks  to  acknowledge 

the  independence  of  Greece     

1875.  The  present  character  and  jfovemment  of  the  Greeks 

The  Greek  Bishops  more  inclined  to  perseonte  than  formerly  13    1    8 

GREENLAND.— See  America. 

GUAT£MALA.~See  America. 

GUIANA. — See  America. 

HANSE  TOWNS.— See  Germany. 

HOLLAND.— See  Netherlands. 

HDNGAEY. 

376.  The  Huns  camo  from  tho  north  of  Asia,  and  enter  Europe       2     2    1 

152.  Attila  puts  Rome  under  tribute ?. 

Charleman^e  did  not  subdue  them  entirely 

989.  They  profess  Christianity  ...         

1396.  Sigismond,  King  of  Hungary,   loads  the   crusade  against 

J^tmTVmmVv  •«•  ••»  •«•  ••*  ■••  «.«  ««« 

14i4.  Hungary  joins  another  crasade  against  the  Turks 

The  prowess  of  Hungnry         

In  frequent  danger  from  tho  Turks  after  they  are  established 

at  Constantinople 
Connexion  of  Hungary  \ri  tU  Bohemia ... 
1525.  United  to  Austria — Great  religions  persecutions 
1645.  The  Protestants  of  Hungary  allowed  the  exercise  of  their 

A  w  AAlf  AvJ>X  tarn  •••  ■••  «••  «••  »«•  ••« 

1687.  Crown  declared  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria 

1742.  Gloria  Theresa  reigns  over  her  faithful  Hungarians 11     1     1 

Her  subsequent  history,  aud  death 
1848-9.  Hungary  makes  a  great  effort  for  freedom  from  Austria, 

but  is  at  length  subdued  by  the  help  of  Russia  ...         ...   13     1    4 

1867.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  crowned  King  of  Hungary     ... 
1874.  Improved  state  of  Austria       

B.C.  INDIA. 

How  peopled...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...          2     14 

2080.  Semiramis  attacks  it 2     11 

500.  Darius  Hystaspes*  war  with  India,  about  4    2     1 

Alexander's  conquests  in  India           ...         »..  ...         ...Gil 

827.  Poraa  oonqnered      ...         ...         ...         ...  ..• 

A.D. 

Christianity  introduced  into  India  in  the  first  ctntury       *..     12    3 
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997.  Turks  invade  India 4    2    1 

1399.  Tamerlane's  cooqnesta  in  India  5    5    1 

After  bis  death  his  empire  falls  to  pieces  ...         ...  6    13 

1498.  The  Portngnese  commence  their  Indian  commerce  ...         ...     6    1    2 

1510.  Take  forcible  possession  of  Groa,  establish  an  Inqnisition, 

and  exercise  gpreat  cnielties 

The  Portngnese  perseoate  Syrian  Christians  12    3 

Dee  also        ...        ...         ...        ...        ...        *..        ...        lo    Ji    o 

1528.  Baber  begins  a  new  Mognl  Empire 6    13 

He  and  his  descendants,  called  the  Great  Moguls,  reign 
oyer  the  largest  kingdom  in  India 
1680.  Portugal  is  under  the  power  of  Spain,  and  her  Indian 

possessions  neglected  11    4    1 

1594.  The  Dutch  forbidden  to  trade  with  Spain  or  Portugal  for 
Indian  goods 

1600.  The  English  East  India  Gompan j  is  formed 

1602.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  is  formed,  with  extensive 

pn VlswKX^o  •••  •••  •■•  ■••  ••■  •*■  ••• 

This  leads  to  a  war  between  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch 

settlements,  which  lasts  many  years         

1612.  The  Mogul  Emperor  permits  the  English  to  have  a  factory 
at  Surat,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Dutch,  who  try 

to  prejudice  the  natives  against  them 

This  leads  to  wars  between  these  companies  

1623.  The  Dutch  secure  to  themselves  the  trade  of  the  East  India 

XBic«OUo  ••■  «••  •«•  ■••  ■••  •••  •■• 

1633.  The  Greftt  Mogul  deprives  Portugal  of  her  possessions  on 

vDO  \XCpI1Ewo        ■••  ••■  •■•  •••  ••«  •••  ••« 

1640.  The  English  settle  at  Madras,  then  governed  by  a  Hindoo 

•    _ 

BO T G&wIkU  •••  •*•  •••  •«•  •«■  •■«  •«• 

1651.  The  English  permitted  by  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  to  settle  on 

the  Hooghly  ... 
1660.  Aurungzebe,  the  Great  Mognl,  styles  himself  the  Conqueror 

of  the  World       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        11    4    2 

1662.  Charles  II.  of  England  receives  Bombay  as  the  dowry  of 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal — Cedes  it  to  the  English  East 

India  Company  six  years  later       11    4    1 

1664.  The  French  East  India  Company  settles  at  Pondicheriy         11    4   2 
Peace  in  India  little  disturbed  for  about  twenty  years 
The  Mahrattas  of  the  Deccan  give  Aurungzebe  much  trouble 
Under  his  successors  they  make  themselves  masters  of 

Central  India... 
Both  parties  are  weakened  by  hostilities,  which  are  very 
frequent  for  100  years   ... 
1687.  The  English  East  India  Company  remove  their  supreme  seat 
of  government  from  Snrat  to  Bombay 
An  inferior  presidency  at  Madras,  and  one  at  Calcutta 
added  in  1707 
1698.  The  English   East   India   Company  receive    their  famous 
charter,  by  which  the  Mognl  exempts  them  from  taxes... 
1707.  They  get  the  grant  to  build  Fort  William  at  Calcutta  ...        11    5    1 
Civil  wars  among  the  descendants  of  Aurungzebe  give  the 

Mahrattas  further  advantage  ...  ...  11    4   3 

1739,  Nadir  Shah  takes  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  Great  Mogol,  and 
in  about  ten  years  the  empire  ends 
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The  last  Hogul  accepts  a  pension  from  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  different  Provinces  declare  their  inde- 
pendence        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  11    4    3 

At  this  time  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  becomes  independent  11    6    1 

Frequent  wars,  in  which  French  and  English  colonists  take 

opposite  sides      11    4    3 

1744.  The  French  and  Enj^lish  become  principals  in  the  war 
Short  intervals  of  peace     ... 

1756.  The  last  great  straggle  between  them  commences 11    5    1 

The  Nabob  of  Bengal  joins  with  the  French,  takes  Fort 

William,  and  pats  the  English  he  finds  there  into  the 

"Black  Hole"     

The  fatal  consequences — Clive  immediately  sent  to  punish 
*  the  Nabob      ...         ...         ...         ...        ...         ...         ... 

1757.  Olive's  victory  at  Plassey  ...         

He  dethrones  the  Nabob,  and  places  a  new  governor  in 

Bengal  favourable  to  the  English...         

The  English  exercise  their  increased  power  in  the  name  of 
woe  xt aooD  ...         ...         ...         ..•         ...         ... 

Pondicherxy  taken,  and  French  power  at  an  end  in  India 

(a.d.  1761) 11    4    3 

1760.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  Mahrattas  are  conquered  in  a 
great  battle  at  Paniput,  by  Ahmed  Shah,  the  Affghan, 

and  the  Hindoos  rejoice  at  their  fall 

The  East  India  Company  in  England  is  in  debt,  while  its 

servants  in  India  grow  rich  by  oppressing  the  natives...  11     6    2 
The  English  Parliament  inquires  into  the  matter 
1773.   Warren  Hastings  sent  out,  the  first  Governor  of  India — 

Makes  Calcutta  the  seat  of  Government  ...         

On  his  return  to  England,  ho  is  put  on  his  trial  for  cruelty 

to  the  natives,  but  is  acquitted 

The  Dutch  colonies  continue  to  prosper,  but  do  not  greatly 

increase         ...         ...         ...         •..         ...         »••         •••  ^a    v    x 

In  the  Bubjngation  of  Holland  by  the  French  Bevolutionists, 

her  colonies  are  rained. . .         ...         ...         ...         ...  11    4    3 

1775.    The  MahrattaWars  begin  between  these  tribes  and  the  English  11    5    3 

Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib 

1783.    The  wars  concluded,  after  many  intervals  of  disturbed 
peace,  and  much  bravery  on  all  sides  ... 

1786.    Lord  ComwalUs  made  Governor.  Greneral     

1789.    Tippoo  Saib  ventures  to  break  his  league  with  the  English, 

and  the  Mysore  Wars  begin     

1791.   Lord  Comwallis  enters  Tippoo's  dominions,  and  the  Mahrattas 
join  mm         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         ...  ••• 

Tippoo  cedes  half  his  dominions  to  the  English 

1798.  The  second  Mysore  War 

Lord  Mornington  Governor- General 

In  this  war  his  brother,  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  is  first 
distinguished 

1799.  Seringapatam  taken,  and  Colonel  Wellesley  put  in  command 
Tippoo  killed  in  the  attack,  and  Mysore  taken  possession  of 

by  the  English    ... 
WeUesIey's  success  in  the  second  union  of  the  natives 
against  the  English  .. . 
1803.   The  important  battle  of  Assaye  won  by  Wellesley 
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nrDiA~~contiimed. 

Lord  Lake  eqnally  suooesoful 

Wellesley  retorns  to  England,  haring  prored  his  talents  as 

a genei^ai  ..■         ...         ••*         .t.         ••.         •.•         ■■• 
Ceylon  taken  possession  of  by  the  British    ...         ...         ...  13 

Lord    Hastings,  then    Governor- General,    determines   to 

snbdne  the  Pindarries,  and  calls  on  all  the  Mahratta 

chieftains  to  assist         ...         ...         ...         11 

Many  of  them  join  his  enemies,  but  he  snbdnes  them,  and 

pats  down  native  power  in  India  ... 
Lord  Hastings  proclaims  the  supremacy  of  British  mle  in 

»'1*»»Bp  •••  •••  •••  aat  ••■  •«•  ««• 

Though  much  wrong  had  been  committed  in  early  British 
rule,  it  has  on  the  whole  benefited  India  greatly 

Wars  with  Burmah  begin  (see  Barman  Empire)  ...         13    3 #2 

The  English  rulers  in  India  were  not  at  first  favonxable  to 
missionary  effort,  and  e^oonrs^7pd  idolatry  to  please  the 
natives,  but  much  improvement  has  taken  place 13 

The  wars  with  Affghanistan        

English  army  destroyed  

England  at  length  victorions        ...         

Scinde  added  to  our  dominions 

The  wars  with  the  Sikhs  ... 

Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gongh — ^The  Pnojaab 
oar  dominions  ...         

The  insurrection  of  the  Santals 

Annexation  of  O  ode     

Hyderabad  now  the  only  important  independent 

JLU^*l«v  ••■  •*■  •■■  •••  •••  •«• 

Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys 

Heir  of  Mogal  family  proclaimed  King  at  Delhi 

Rule  of  East  Indian  Company  ends 

Victoria  proclaimed  Empress  of  Hhidostan 
The  Punjaub  created  into  a  presidency 

Famine — Cyclones,  Ac 

State  of  India  at  the  present  time    ... 


...  13    3    2 


B.C. 


A.D. 


IRELAND. 

Believed  to  be  known  earlier  than  Britain 
Traded  with  Tyre  and  Tarshish 


A  tradition  that    Polycarp    introdaced    the  Gospel  into 

XI  U1c*u«jI         •••  •»•  •■•  ••«  ••■  •«•  ••« 

The  certainty  of  an  early  Church  planted  there      

90.   Ireland's  ports  were  better  known  than  those  of  Britain — 

The  Milesian  kings         ...       *  ...         

Ireland  never  oonquexod  by  the  Romans     

Dublin  built  in  very  early  times 

432.    St.  Patrick  the  apostle  of  Ireland     

490.    Ireland  famed  for  learning  and  piety  (for  850  years  at  its 
heignt}      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Irish  Missionaries         

603.    Irish  Sooti  form  a  colony  at  Cantire       

668.    St.  Columba's  mission  to  lona  

Ireland  the  land  of  the  west        


6    2    3 


1    8    1 


15    2 


2    2    8 


2    2    8 
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791.  Tlie  Denes  land  m  Irelaad      

The  Imh  loliools  ooondeted  nponar  to  ofefaers 

The  Irish    Cimch   refeeee  to   Msknowledge   th^  Pope*e 

AQvoon  v^         •••  >••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

816.   The  great  Danieh  Invasioiii  

At  thia  invaaion  the  Danes  form  »  aettlemeiit  in  Ixeland, 
and  proclaim  their  chief.  King  of  Ireland — Be  beara 
thai  title  for  thirty  yean 

The  chief  monarch  of  the  Irish  at  length  eonqnecs  the 
Danish  king,  and  be  ia  killed  in  battle  

The  Iriah  king  Utbs  at  his  capital,  Tara,  in  Heath 

Bat  the  Danea  remain,  and  have  maoh  power  for  200 

jTuihi  B      •••       •••       •■•       «•«      •••       •••       #•• 

ICany  of  the  learned  Sooti  emigrate 2    2    8 

Beligion  and  leaning  nearly  disappear 3    4    1 

948.   Danea  in  Ireland  embraee  Chiistiamty        

1018.    Brian  Born,  King  of  Muister,  totaUj  defeata  iiie  Danea  at 

The  Danes  nerer  g^To  so  mnoh  trooble  in  Ireland  after  this 

Brian  grows  proad,  and  makes  himself  chief  monarch  of 

IreUmd,  and  this  is  the  occasion  of  mnoh  civil  war  after- 

wards,  which  at  length  costs  Ireland  its  liberty 

The  Danish  Christiana  in  Lreisisd  sought  their  teaehers 
from  their  fellow-conntrTmeB,  the  Norman  eonqoerosa 
of  England,  and,  aa  they  Were  fbUowers  of  the  Pope,  n 
first  step  was. grained  for  Popery    ...         ...         ...         ...     4    8    2 

1139.   The  bish<^   of    Ireland    oonsnlt    the   Pope   in  Cfanroh 

uHNiwOKlB        •••  fl*«  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

1152.   He  sends  n  legate  to  Irdsnd 

1164.    Pope  Adrian's  ball  to  Henry  II 

1169.  The  kings  of  Ireland  go  to  war  with  each  other,  and  the 

King  of  Leiaster  requests  help  from  Enf^and — Henry 
permits  the  barons  to  go  to  his  aid  

1170.  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Peml^ke,  lands,  and  ia  very  saooessfnl 

1171.  Henry  II.  himself  lands,  armed  with  the  Pope's  Ball,  to 

bring  Ireland  over  to  the  faith  of  Bome        

1172.  Henry  becomes  chief  king  of  Ireland,  and  eaUs  a  conncil 

at  Cashel,  which  agrees  to  anite  with  Borne       

Had  the  Irish  Choreh  been  still  n  faithful  Chnroh,  tUs 

coald  not  have  been 
A  few  oontinne  f^thfol,  bot  from  this  time  we  see  Uttie 

light  in  the  coontry,  so  Umg  the  abode  of  piety  and 


The  Northern  Irish  invite  Bmee's  aid  against  the  En|^ish 

A  1A4^7  *••  ■■•  •••  •*•  •••  •■•  •••  S^         fli         m0 

1316.  Bobert  Bruce  sends  Edward,  his  brother,  who  is  crowned 
King  of  Ireland,  and  lights  neariy  three  yssrs  against 
the  English    ...         ... 

1318.  He  is  killed,  and  n  dreedfnl  famine  follows  those  wsn 
The  English  power  neariy  lost  in  Ireland,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  Y.,  and  not  recovered  till  the  Doke  of  York  was 
made  Lord-Lieutenant  in  Henry  YI.'s  reign 6    8    8 

1486.   Lambert  Simnel  received  as  King  in  Ireland         6    8    2 

1540.    The  Irish  nobles  receive  Henry  YIII.  as  head  of  the 

Chnroh     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  8    el 
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A.D.  i&KLANS — oontinaed.  p.   c.   s. 

1658.  Ko  great  peraecaiion  in  Mary's  reign — Aoooont  of  Dr.  Cole    8     5     1 
1560.   The  Irish  biahops,  in  a  body,  leave  the  PopiBh,  and  join  the 
Protestant,  Church,  at  the  beginning  of  Elisabeth's  reign 
A  sad  error  in  the  management  of  the  Irish  Chnroh    ... 
Sir  Heniy  Sydney       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1591.   Boyal  Charter  to  the  Irish  University 

1594.   BebeUion  in  Elisabeth's  reign,  headed  by  O'Niel 8     5    2 

James  I.  grants  English  merchants  land  in  Ulster — They 
boild  Londonderry 
1603.   New  Testament  printed  in  Irish  by  Sur  William  Usher     ...     8     5     1 
1614.   Popish  bishops  cdlowed  to  intmde  into  Ireland,  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  infant  Protestant  Chnroh 8     5    2 

1625.   Usher's  efforts  for  Ireland     8     5     1 

The  Sootch  send  colonists  to  Ulster — ^The  English  and 

Scotch  give  a  spar  to  improvement  in  Ireland  ...  8     5    2 

The  Gospel  not  preached  in  the  tongue  of  the  people 
1641.   Dreadful  rebellion  and  massacre  in  Charies  I.'s  reign ...  9     4    1 

Bedell — ^His  beautiful  character       

His  translation  of  the  Scripture 

1650.   Cromwell  subdues  Ireland  again       

The  good  Duke  of  Ormond  Lord-Iieutenant  of  Ireland 

IJ^^J  SmDV  •••  •••  •■•  ■••  •••  ••■  ••• 

1686.   The  Popish  Earl  of  Tyroonnel  made  laeuteoaat  of  Ireland, 
and  gives  all  offices  to  Bomanists 

1688.  James  abdicates — ^William  and  Mary  succeed 

1689.  War  in  favour  of  James — The  siege  of  Londonderry — The 

men  of  Enniskillen 10    3    3 

1690.  Battle  of  the  Boyne — James  leaves  Ireland      

1691.  Battle  of  Aughrim — Peace  of  Limerick — ^Iriah  regiment  in 

service  of  Louis  XIY. 

1795.   Maynooth  College  founded  12    5    3 

1798.   Bebellion  in  Ireland — ^The  deoeitf  ul  conduct  of  the  Irish, 

and  the  unjust  severity  of  their  rulers     12    5    2 

They  keep  possession  of  the  port  of  Wexford  for  three 

ifyooKo         ••■  •••  •••  •■•  •••  ••*  «•• 

Cruelties  at  Scullabogue  and  at  Slaney  Bridge      

Lord  Lake  defeats  them  at  Vinegar  Hill,  and  after  this 

they  are  subdued  by  degrees 

Disgraceful  conduct  of  some  of  the  Protestants  in  Ulster, 

and  the  noble  behaviour  of  others 

The  French  land,  after  the  rebellion  is  subdued,  and  ]aie 
soon  conquered 
1800.   Union  of  the  Parliaments  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  12    5    3 

O'Connell  excites  disturbances  in  Ireland 18    2    4 

Is  committed  to  prison  (a.d.  1844)         

The  harm  he  did  is  not  yet  undone 

State  of  religion  in  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  18    2    5 
1825.   Increase  of  true  religion  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  persecution  it  had  to  endure 

1847*   The  dz«adful  famine  in  Ireland,  and  its  oooaeqQflaoes 

1867.    Fenian  rebellion     

1870.  The  Established  Church  in  Ireland  ends  (Deo.  81)-^nr 

consequent  duties 

1878.  Home  rule ...         

1875.   Present  state  of  Ireland         
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ISLANDS.  p.    c.    8. 

Inlands  of  the  Paoifio        18    6    1 

lalandfl  of  the  AUantio  13    6    3 

iBfauodfl  of  the  Kortheni  Ocean 

Those  on  the  Coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Those  in  the  Baltic— Zealand      

Thoee  in  the  Mediterranean — ^Malta  College — ^Patmos 

Those  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

The  Islands  in  the  Southern  Ocean 

The  Sast  India  Islands — Borneo 

New  Goinea — Unexplored — ^Visited  bj  missionaries 

See  Aostralia,  Polynesia,  New  Zealand,  and  West  Indies. 


•  •• 


•  •  • 


THE  ISBAELITSS  OB  JEWS. 

B.C.  COMMBNCma  WITH   OLD  TESTAMKNT  BI8TOKT. 

4004.  The  Creation  10    1 

Thfi  fall 

234a  The  flood      10    2 

2283.  The  Dispersion  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  Early  Church  of  God 

How  diiferent  coontries  wera  peopled  2    11 

Eber,  the  father  of  the  Hebrews        ..,         2     14 

1921.  Call  of  Abraham      2    2     1 

Ishmael  and  the  Arabs...         ...         ...         .^. 

1896.  Isaac  and  the  Patriarchs 

Israel  in  Egypt  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     2    2    2 

1491.  Israel  in  the  Wilderness     

1460.  Israel  in  the  Promised  Land   ... 

The  Philistines        ...         

Israel  nnder  judges 

Connexion  between  sacred  and  profane  history  . . . 
The  ancestors  of  all  nations  once  knew  the  tme  Grod 
1312.  The  story  of  Buth    ... 

1079.  Israel  under  king^         

Saul,  DavM,  Solomon         ...         ...        .... 

1004.  Dedication  of  the 'Temple        ...         

979.  Division  into  two  kingdoms  

721.  Israelitish  captivity      

670.  The  Samaritans       

606.  Jewish  captivity  for  seventy  years  begins 

636.  Cyrus' Edict  puts  an  end  to  it       

Darnel's    history    (extends    through    the    seventy    years' 
capci  VI  vy  I       ...  ...         ...  ...  ...         ...  ... 

oee  also     ...  ...  ...  ...         ...  ... 

The  Samaritans  oppose  the  Jews       

Conduct  of  the  Persian  kings  towards  the  Jews 

615.  The  second  Temple  dedicated  

610.  The  history  of  Esther  4    2    2 

Artaxerxes  gives  the  Samaritans  permission  to  build   a 

temple  on  Mount  Gtorisim 6    3    3 

Nehemiah  establishes  synagogues 6    3    2 

Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 4    2    2 

480.  Conduaian  <rf  Old  Testament  history       4    3    2 
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B.C.  THK  I8EABLITB8  0&  JKWB— oonixnned.  F.    C.  ft. 

Old  Testament  Soriptores  oolleoted  bj  Ezra      4    8    2 

The   Samaritans  famish  Alexander's  army  with  ssppUes    6    S    3 
332.  He  marches  against  Jonuaiem  

The  Lord  restrains  his  anger        • 

The  Samaritans  rebel,  and  are  poniahed        

320.  Ptolemj  Lagas  attacks  the  Jews,  and  taices  Jemsalem..,  6    3    1 

Behares  kindly  to  his  captives  afterwards 

Jadea  rendered  desolate  by  wars  ...         

Antig^nns  oonqners  it  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Kestored  to  Ptolemy  at  the  divisioa  of  the  Empire 
300.  Simon  the  Jost  completes  the  Canon  of  Seriptnre 

Jewish  traditions  commenced        ...         ...  6    8    2 

Jews  honoored  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus      

277.  The  Septaagint 

The  Jews  suffer  mnch  in  the  wars  between  Eg^pt  and 

(3  Y  A'Jcv   •••       •■•       •■•       ••■        •••       •••       «••       ••• 

217.  Ptolemy  Philopator^s  perseontion 

198.  Antiochns  the  Great  obtains  possession  of  Jndea  by  die 
consent  of  the  Jews  ...         ... 

175.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  begfins  to  reign       

170.  He  takes  JemssJem  and  profanes  the  Temfde  

16S.  He  sends  an  army  to  destroy  the  city      ...         7    11 

He  baildsa  fort  on  lionnt  Zion  

A  Temple  built  in  Eg3rpt 7    2    2 

Antiochns  places  an  idol  in  the  Temple  at  Jemsslem,  and 

forbids  the  Jewish  worship ...    7    11 

The  Samaritans  readily  fall  in  with  the  Gteeeian  idolatry 

The  prophecy  in  Dan.  xi. 7    12 

Bise  of  the  Maccabees  .. .         ...         ...         ..« 

Their  standard  and  name   ...         ... 

Their  exploits     ...         ...         ...         ..., 

165.  The  Syrians  are  driven  ont  of  Jemsalem 

The  Temple  cleansed 

164.  Death  of  Antiochns  Epiphaoes      7    2    1 

A  heathen  writer's  opinion 

Wars  of  Jndas  Maccabeus .. . 
161.  Jndas  seeks  the  protection  of  Rome 

Judas  is  killed  in  battle     * 7   2   2 

Jonathan  becomes  the  Jewish  leader  and  High  Priest 

Makes  peace  with  Syria,  which  peace,  however,  was  often 

wJiJXMmL  w  U  •••  «••  •«■  •«•  «••  •«•  ••• 

144.  Simon  made  High  Priest  and  mler    ...         

He  mskes  leagues  with  Rome,  Syria,  Ac 

136.  He  is  murdered,  and  John  Hyrcanas  succeeds — Syrians 
take  Jerusalem  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

130.  Hyrcanus  frees  Judea  from  the  Syrian  yoke      

He  conquers  Edom,  Galilee,  and  Samaria     

Destroys  the  temple  of  the  Samaritans 

Sects  of  the  Jews  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

107.  Aristobnius  takes  the  title  of  King  723 

106.  Alexander  JannsBus  snooeeds  him       

He    conquers  the    Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  te, 

and  obliges  them  to  become  Jews        

95.  Civil  wars  in  Jndea       

The  Romans  entreated  to  settle  the  diirpntes      


its 

BjC.  trjb  itmAMUTMU  OK  jxws~-ooniiiiiied.  P.   c.  i. 

63.  Fompey  takes  Jenualem,  redveea   tha   kingdonk   to   sta 
origiDal  limits,  puts  Hyicanns  under  trilmta,  and  makca 

Antipater  second  in  command 7    8    3 

Dee  aiso    ..•  •••  ...  .,,  «••         «••  •••  /     os 

40.  The  kings  of  the  race  of  Maccabees  end      ...     7    2    3 

Pompey  and  Crassas  had  no  snooesa  after  they  cBtered  the 

Holy  of  Holies 7    3    2 

39.  Herod  the  Great  made  King  of  the  Jews       ...         

37.  They  refuse  to  receive  him,  and  the  Bomans  take  Jennalem 
The  Herodians   ... 
Herod  rebuilds  the  Temple,  and  tries  to  please  the  Jews  in 

*  flAU  •••  •••  •••  •  m  4  ••■  «•»  •■• 

Pats  Marianne  to  death,  and  commits  many  cruelties 

Christ  is  bom  7    4    1 

Tho  reason  the  Jews  did  not  know  their  Messiah 

Events  relating  to  Christ's  birth 

Herod  the  Great  murders  the  infants 7    4    2 

His  painful  death 

Archelans,  his  son,  reigns        

He  is  deposed,  and  Judea  made  a  Soman  province  eight 

years  after  Christ's  birth  

The  Jewish  Governors  after  this  time  

Herod's  other  sons  ... 

Herod  Agrippa  and  his  children         

Pontins  Pilate — Changes  among  the  high  priests 

The  Jews  fill  up  their  iniquities  by  the  cmcifixioB  of  Christ, 

and  the  muxder  of  his  people 
Prophecies  about   Christ's  birth,  life,   death,  and  future 

ICiw*jr  «*«  ,,«  »,«  a,,  ,,^  ■••  ••»  o      \/      \/ 

A.D. 

33.  Christ  commands  his  Apostles  to  preach  first  to  the  Jews...     12    1 

The  Jews  reject  Chnst  and  his  Gkispel,  and  persecute  the 
people  of  God      ...         ...         ...         ... 

36.  Judea  put  under  the  Gk)vemor  of  Syria         

The  Jews  have  more  liberty,  and  use  it  in  persecuting  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  who  go  and  preach  to  the  Grentilea  ... 

St.  James  the  Just,  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 12    2 

S2.  The  Apostles  hold  a  Council  at  Jerusalem 1    2    1 

Simon  Magus  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  12    2 

66.  Fearful  wars  in  Judea  with  Home     ...         14    1 

Josephus's  account  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem     

Civil  war  in  the  city      

Famine  and  pestilence  follow         

Prodigies  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 1    4    2 

70.  The  city  taken  and  Temple  bnmed  

Dreadful  sufferings  of  the  Jews        

The  Arch  of  Titus  built  in  memory  of  this  siege  ...  15    1 

The  Jews  still  rebellious  14    8 

89.  The  city  ploughed  up  and  sowed  with  salt         

130.  A  dreadful  rebellion  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  empire    ... 

They  are  severely  punished  

Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  but  no  Jews  permitted  to  enter 

The  Jews  endeavour  to  go  to  their  city  to  die  there 

The    Jewish   prisoners    often    compelled  to  fight  in  the 

Boman  amphitheatre     16    1 
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A.D.  THE  18&ASLITES  OS  JEWS — continned. 

Their  pnnishmexit  is  still  going  on 

Their  fatnre  pxx)Bpect8        

361.  Julian,  the  Apostate,  attempts  to  rebuild  their  Temple,  to 

disprove  Christianitj,  but  cannot  ... 
687*  Jemsalem  taken  by  the   Saracens,  and  the  Jews  greatly 

persecated  all  over  their  empire 

Pilg^mages  to  Jerosalem    ...         ...         

1066.  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Tarks  

Cmsaders  perseoute  the  Jews      ...         

1099.  Jemsalem  taken  by  the  Crusaders 

Henry  11.  persecutes  the  Jews      

1187.  Saladin  takes  Jerusalem  

Bichard  I.  and  Philip  II.  persecute  the  Jews     

1190.  Jerusalem  not  recovered  in  the  third  crusade  

1228.  At  length  taken  by  the  Crusaders 

Lost  again  about  twenty  years  later  .. .         

In  possession  of  the  Turks  or  Tartars  till  the  establish, 
ment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  since  which  time  Pales- 

tine  has  been  under  the  Sultan  of  Turkey      

1283.  Jews  banished    by    Edward    I.  from  England,   to  which 
country  they  do  not  return  till  the  time  of  Cromwell     ... 
In  Frgmce  and  every  other  country  in  Europe,  more  or 
less  persecution  until  the  Beformation 
1480.  A  time  of  peculiar  persecution  from  Spanish  bigotry 

After  the  Beformation,  the  Jews  find  some  cessation  from 
persecution  in  the  Protestant  States  of  Europe,  though 

still  a  by- word  even  among  them         

Popery  has  always  persecuted  the  Jews       

The  Greek  Church  also,  especially  in  Bussia,  has  been  a 

great  persecutor  of  the  Jews     ...         

Austria  has  always  persecuted  the  Jews      

1841.  A  Protestant   Bishop  of  Jerusalem  appointed,  who  is  and 

has  been  blessed  in  teaching  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land  13 
1876.  Improved  state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  many  hopeful 

points  in  their  present  condition  13 
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ITALY.— See  Bome. 

462.  The  Bise  of  Venice      

800.  Italy  separated  from  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  included  in 

thai  of  Charlemagne       

The  schools  of  Bome  revive 

817.  Claude  of  Turin 

X  Xlw    V?  CpXCIwZXovB     •••  •••  #••  •  m  9  «••  •••  «•• 

840.  Lothaire,  the  gpnmdson  of  Charlemagne,  makes  Italy  a 
separate  kingdom 
Italy  very  ill.governed — Sometimes  united  to  Germany, 

sometimes  left  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy        

936.  Otho  the  Great  rules  it  well  

He  claims  to  elect  the  Popes,  and  is  the  first  Emperor  of 

the  West  who  has  done  this 
Italy  at  length  divided  into  petty  states  under  tyrannical 

aAwK/EOo  •••  »••  •»•  •••  •••  ••*  »•• 

The  people  rise  and  banish  the  nobles,  and  form  those 
Italian  Bepnblics  which  were  so  famous  in  the  following 
centunes        •..         ...         ...         ....      ...         •••         ... 
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1076.  Hlldebraod   (Gregory    VII.)    first    claims    the    right    of 

appointiiig  the  Emperor  of  the  West   ...         4    12 

ICMO.  The  Normans  settle  in  Italy 4    11 

1O60.  Boger  thfeir  chief  becomes  sovereign  of  Naples 

1127.  The  Normans  fonnd  the  kingdom  of  the   "Two  Sicilies" 

1140.  Wars  of  the  Grnelphs  and  Ohibelines         4    12 

1186.  The  last  male  heir  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Naples  dies      ...     5    3    1 
1190.  The  Emperors  of  Germany  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom    ... 

Pisa  and  Florence  are  powerfal ...541 

1204.  Prowess  of  Venice  at  its   height,    when,   in    corynnction 

with  France,  she  places  a  Latin  Emperor  on  the  throne 

of  Constantinople 4    4    2 

1261.  The  power  of  Genoa  increased,  by  the  retom  of  the  Greek 

Emperors  to  their  capital,  and  by  the  possession  of  Pera 
1265.  The  Pope  offers  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjoa   ...     6    3    1 

1268.  Conradin  and  his  history 

1280.  Pica  conqoered ...641 

1282.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  6    3    1 

1419.  The  Medici  become  Grand  Dnkes  of  Tnsoany  6    4    1 

The  Genoese  of  Pera  become  independent  of  the   Greek 

Emperor,  and  claim  all  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea   ...  5     6    2 

The  rivalry  of  Venice  and  Genoa       ...         ...541 

I3W  Cvl SCJ  •>•  •*«  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  XJL        A        JL 

l'i44.  The  fleets  of  Genoa  and  Venice  join  the  crusade  against  the 

Turks  ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     o     u     S 

1453.  Italy  threatened  by  the  Ottoman  conquerors  of  Constanti-  ' 

UwDlC  «••  »»•  ■•«  ••«  •••  •••  «•• 

1481.  It  is  sared  from  the  Turks  by  the  death  of  Mahomet  II.     ... 
1506.  Naples  annexed  to  Spain — Both  Naples  and  Sicily  continue 

subject  to  Spain  for  many  years  

1509.  Pisa  made  a  province  of  Tuscany 

Power  of  the  Dakes  of  Milan  in   the  fourteenth  century 

The  famous  family  of  Medici,  and  the  Pope  Leo  X 

Long  wars  in  Italy        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1527.  Bome  taken  and  pillaged 

The  Beformation  spreads   to  Italy  and  several  reigning 

princes  protect  the  Protestants       ...         ...         ...         ...     7    42 

1542.  The  Inquisition  employed  to  root  out  the  faith,  and  severi- 
ties continue  for  twenty  years,  till  all  Protestants  are 
apparently  silenced 
Milan  united  to  Austria  (a. D.  1536)  ...         ...         ...         ...     7    3     1 

1556.  Charles  V.  adds  to  it  the  dominions  of  Philip  II.  ...         11     2    1 

Milan  returns  to  Austria  at  the  accession  of  the  Spanish 

Bourbons  (a.d.  1702) 
After  the  peace  at  Utrecht,  Lombardy  ceded  to  Austria 
(a.d.  1715),  and  Milan  made  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  Italy,  except  when  they  were  seized  on  by 
Napoleon  ...         ...         ...         .«• 

1647.  Mansaniello,  the  fisherman,  heads  an  insurrection  in  Naples 
against  Spain,  and  obtains  the  supreme  authority 
His  speedy  death  does  not  restore  peace  to  Naples,  which 
obtains  forcijrn  aid  ;  and  it  is  some  time  before  Spain  can 
subdao  this  effort  for  liberty 
1702.  The  Spanish  Bourbons  find  it  difficult  to  retain  the  Two 
biciiies  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 
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1734.  They  ore  declared  independent ;  bat,  till  the  French  Revoln- 
tion,  the  kinjy^s  of  Naples  are  always  oonneoted  with  the 

Spanish  royal  family      ...         ...         11    2    1 

Venice  still  continues  powerful,  though  far  less  so  than 

Genoa  is  always  fall  of  internal  discord,  and  therefore  oon> 

tiaually  under  some  foreifpi  Power       

1737.  Tuscany  had  flourished  under  the  family  of  Hedici,  till  the 
last  Dake  of  that  line  dies   ... 
Then  Francis  of  Lorraine  became  the  Grand  Duke 
1745.  Ho  afterwards  became  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  since  that 
time  Tuscany  has  always  been  goremed  by  members  of 
the  Austrian  family   ... 

1796.  Buonaparte's  brilliant  campaign  in  Italy — Savoy  annexed 

to  France  ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         12    3    2 

1797.  All  Italy  under  the  French      

1800.  Suwarrow's  bloody  campaign  there         12  4  1 

1803.  Napoleon  crowned  King  of  Italy         ...         ...         ...         ...  12  4  2 

1806.  Murat  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte 

made  King  of  Spain        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         12  4  3 

1813.  Murat  joins  the  Allies  against  Napoleon       ...         ...         ...12  4  5 

1814.  The  Soveroigns  of  Italy  genefally  i*etum,  on  Napoleon's  fall 

Murat  retains  Naples,  and  Ferdinand  reigns  in  Sicily  ...         13    2    3 

1815.  Mnrat's  treachery — He  loses  Naples,  and  is  put  to  death 

some  time  after — Naples  restoi'ed  to  Ferdinand  ... 
1825.  Francis  succeeds 
1830.  Ferdinand  reigns 

1848.  Many  disturbances,  but  at  last  the  people  are  subdued — His 
tyranny  increasing  from  year  to  year,  till  driTon  from  his 
throne,  May  1859 
Sacceeded  by  his  son  Francis 

The  same  year  Venice,  which    had  been    added  to  the 

Austrian  Empire,  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  for  freedom 

The  Pope  driven  from  Rome,  which  becomes  a  Bepublic  13    1    4 

1850.  The  Bomans  are  compelled  by  the  French  to  restore  the 

Pope — He  was  kept  on  his  throne   by  French  soldiers 

1859.  Venice  restored  to  Italy     ... 

The  Duke  of  Tasoany  a  great  persecutor      13    2    S 

Ho  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  his  people,  but  returned 

without  having  learned  lessons  of  mercy         

The  Madiai — Miss  Cunninghame 

The  Dake  of  Tuscany  dethroned 

1864.  Florence  made  the  capital  of  Italy     ... 

1870.  Decree  of  Infallibility        

French  troops  withdrawn 
Rome  made  the  capital  of  Italy    ... 
1875.  Eeligious  state  of  Italy  at  the  present  time... 

(See  Sardinia.) 

JAPAN. 

1542.  Discovered  by  the  Portuguese      6    13 

As  little  known  as  Chioa  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1549.  Romish  missionaries  preach,  and  make  many  converts . . . 
1590.  Severe  persecution  begins,  and  at  length  the  Pcrtugaose  for- 
bidden ever  to  return  to  Japan       
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1638.  TlieI>iitohpmiiiittadtobriDgEiiglighKoodstotheJapMkMe, 

aii4  to  pnrchaae  the  prodoctionB  of  Japan      6    13 

HoUsDd  and  China  alone  permitted  thia  privilege 

1854.  Some  little  intercourse  begina      18    3    3 

1868.  BeTointion  in  Japan 

1870.  Mnch  improvement  in  the  goTemment    ... 
1875.  We  therefore  hope  the  Gospel  now  preached  in  the  country 
will  be  received  by  many 

LOMBAEDS.— See  Rome  :  The  Eaatem  Empire. 

B.C.  LYDU. 

How  peopled  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  2    14 

Becomes  powerful  and  is  in  alliance  vnth  Nebnehadneizar    3    12 
&i8.     Destroyed  by  the  Modes  and  Persians  3    2    2 

MACEDON.— Bee  Greece. 

HADAGASCAB.— See  Africa. 

MEDIA. 
Sow  peopled  •••         ...        ...         ...         •*•        •.•  2    2    3 

(See  Persia.) 

MIDIAX. 
Peopled  by  Abraham's  descendants 2    2     1 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

How  peopled  ...         ...         ...         •••         •••         •••  2     14 

Abraham  lived  there     ...         ...         ..«         ...         ...         •••     2    2    1 

Bebeoca  came  f ma  that  country  ... 

MEXICO. — See  America. 

MILAK.-^See  Italy. 

MOAB. 

Moab  and  Ammon  descended  from  Lot         ...         ...         ...  2  2  1 

Buth,  a  Moabitess,  from  whom  Christ  descended  ...  2  3  1 

Ammon  and  Moab  frequently  at  war  with  Israel     ... 

See  also    ...         ...         ...  ••         •••         •••         •••  2  4  2 

Conquered  by  Aleiander  the  Macoabee        7  2  3 

Taken  possession  of  by  Bome 

A.D.  THE  M00B8. 

The  Saracens  in  Spain  called  Moors  ...         ...         ...         ...     6    4    1 

1212.  The    Ejng    of   Morocck)    sends  an  army  to  destroy  the 

Christian  kingdoms  in  Spain     ...         ...         ...         ...  6    11 

Many  of  the  Christian  Knights  of  Europe  assist  in  conquer* 
ing  the  invader 
1286.  Cordova,  the  ancient  Moorish  capital,  taken  by  Ferdinand 

II.,  adled  by  ih»  Spaniards,  St.  Ferdinand     

The  learning  and  luxury  of  the  Moors,  and  the  Alhambra  at 
Grenada,  their  new  capital ...        ...        ..• 
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1479.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  unite  Spain  nnder  one  goremment, 

and  immediately  resolTe  to  subdue  the  Moon  ....       6    11 

1492.  This,  after  nine  years' war;  is  aooompliahed 6    12 

1609.  Philip  III.  banishes  the  Moors  from  Bpain        9    13 

MOfiAYIA.— See  Bohemia. 

NAPLES.— See  Italy. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Consisted  of  several  distinct  and  independent  states  of  which 

Flanders  was  the  principal 6    3    2 

Famous  for  attention  to  trade  and  commerce     

1888.  The  Dake  of  Bnrgnndy  becomes  Count  of  Flanders,  and 
obtains  authority  over  all  the  seventeen  provinces ;  and 

this  was  their  most  flourishing  time  

1477.  The  last  Duke  of  Bnrgnndy  dies 

The  Netherlands  given  as  a  marriage  portion  to  Spain 
1523.  The  first  martyrs  of  the  Beformation  put  to  death  at 

Jij&  UOOCAo         •••  •••  •••  •■■  •••  •••  •«■  /        fvX 

The  commerce  of  Holland  decreases  greatly 

1568.  Great  loss  occasioned  by  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants 

under  the  Duke  of  Alva 9    13 

1678.  The  people  fly  to  aims 

1574.  The  siege  of  Meyden  

1579.  The  league  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  formed,  and  the 

Prince  of  Orange  placed  at  its  head  

1584.  He  is  murdered — ^His  son  Maurice  succeeds       

1594.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  forbids  the  commerce  between  the 

Dutch  and  Spaniards  11    4    1 

1602.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  established — See  India 
1609.  The    independence    of    the    United   Pzovinoes    virtually 

established  9    13 

Belgium  and  Flanders  generally  belong  to  Austria 

1688.  Holland  trades  with  China  and  Japan        6    13 

1647.  Spain  gives  up  her  pretensions  to  the  Seven  Provinces      ...     9    1    3 
Van  Tromp  raises  Holland  to  the  first  place  among  naval 

i  Oweio  ...  •••  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..a  JLw  m         4 

1652.  He  is  conquered  by  Admiral  Blake,  and  this  is  reckoned  the 

beginning  of  English  superiority 

1664.  War  with  England  and  France     

1674.  Peace  made  with  England      

1677.  The  Prince  of  Orange  marries  Charles  II.*s  niece 

1679.  War  with  France  concluded  by  a  peace  dictated  by  Louis 

.jtWX  Y«       •••  •••  ••■  »■«  ..*  «••  >>•  ■•■Xv       X       ^ 

1688.  William,  the  Stadtholder,  declared  King  of  England    ...         10    3    2 

1689.  Fresh  war  with  Louis  XIY. — ^The  navies  of  England  and 

Holland  unconquerable  by  Lonis     ...         ...  10  4  1 

1697.  Peace  of  Ryswic,  which  lasts  four  years ...        10  4  2 

1700.  England  and  Holland  help  Charles  XII.  against  his  enemies  10  5  3 
1702.  England  again  at  war  with  Louis — William's  death 

On  the  death  of  William  III.  England   and  Holland  are 

again  separated,  but  continue  in  alliance        ...         ...         10  4  2 

The  war  of  succession 10  4  3 
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The  daughter  o^  Georg^  II.  Begent  of  Holland  for  her 

infant  son — Internal  disordert 10    4    2 

1780.  War  with  England  in  aid  of  the  United  States        11    3    1 

1783.  A  general  peace       11    3    2 

Holland  mnch  disturbed  from  the  time  of  William's  death  10    4    2 
At  length  the  malcontents  determine  to  assist  the  French  in 

entering  their  country  

They  soon  discorer  France  to  be  a  master,  not  a  friend  ... 

Their  trade  and  colonies  decline  from  this  time       11     4    3 

1793.  France  declares  war  against  Holland      12    2    2 

1794.  Flanders  oonqaered  by  France  12     8    2 

Holland  and  Belgiom  sabdned — The  Stadtholder  of  the 

United  Frorinces  takes  refuge  in  Bngland      

1806.  Louis  Buonaparte  made  King  of  Holland      12  4  2 

1810.  Tionis  dethroned — Holland  united  to  France      12  4  8 

1813.  Holland  recalls  its  Stadtholder  12  4  5 

1814.  He  receives  the  title  of  King  of  the  Netherlands  ...         13  2  1 
1831.  Belgium  separates  from  Holland,  and  chooses  Leopold  of 

Saze  Coburg  for  its  Sovereign        

1849.  The  present  King  of  HoUand,  WiUiam  III.,  be^  to  reign  13    2     1 
1866.  Leopold  II.,  present  King  of  the  Belgians,  begins  to  reign 
1875.  Present  state  of  the  Ketherlands        

NEW   ZEALAND. 

1610.  Discovered  by  the  Dutch 18    6    1 

1770.  Taken  possession  of  for  Bngland        

Onoe  a  land  of  cannibals 

The  Gospel  changed  the  lions  into  lambs 

Civil  wars — Preservation  of  the  missionaries    

Now  subject  to  England  

1857.   New  ZesJand  rather  a  Christian  country  than  a  missionary 

field,  at  the  present  time  

1865.   Wars  in  New  Zealand \.» 

1875.   Present  state  

NINEVEH.— See  Assyria. 

NOBWAY. 

See  Denmark,  of  which  country  it  formed  part  originally. 

868.   Norway  separates  from  Denmark,  and  makes  descents  on 

France  (but  is  soon  re-united) 8    4    2 

912.  The  French  King,  Charles  the  Bald,  gives  them  the  pro. 
vince  we  now  csill  Normandy  to  ensure  peace,  and  they 
embrace  Christianity 

1319.    Norway  united  to  Sweden       

1375.   After  some  changes  Norway  is  re-united  to  Denmark,  and 

continues  so  tiU  the  French  Bevolution  7    4    1 

Queen  Margaret  unites  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
into  one  kingdom,  but  Sweden  soon  separates  from  the 

cv«A<UftU>W  •■•  •••  ••#  •*■  •••  •••  ••• 

1814.   Norway  is  given  at  the  peace  to  Si^eden — a  change  dis- 
pleasing to  the  people     13    2    2 

Pleasant  character  of  the  Norwegians  

1875.    State  of  Beligion  in  Norway         
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PARAGOAY.— See  America. 

B.C.  FABTHIA.— See  Persia. 

250.  Becomes  independent 

53.  Crassns  defeated  and  killed  there 

49.  Parthians  make  an  irmption  into  Syria  and  Jadea 

Never  totally  conqoered  by  the  Bomans 

A.D. 

229.   Conquered  by  the  Persians  under  Artazerzes  ...         ...    3    1    1 

PATAGONIA.— See  America. 

B.C.  PEBSXA  AND  MEDIA. 

Bise  of  the  liedes ...         ...  2    13 

747*   Arbaces  conquers  Nineveh,  and  becomes  King  of  Media  ...     3    1    1 
Bise  of  the  Persians  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  2    14 

Media  and  Persia  leagae  with  Nebuchadnezzar      3    12 

Under  Cyras,  Persia  attains  gfreat  power  3    2    1 

648.   Modes  and  Persians  conquer  Lydia 3    22 

638.   They  take  Babylon 

Early  education  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 4    12 

Darius,  the  Mede,  throws  Daniel  into  the  den  of  lions ...  411 

Daniel  lives  to  servo  Cyrus     

636.    Cyms' character — Bestoration  of  the  Jews       4    12 

629.    Cambyees  snooeeds      ...  ...         ...     4    2    1 

622.    Smerdis,  the  Artaxerzes  of  Ezra  iv.  7 

621.   Darius  Hystaspes,  Ezra  iv.  24,  and  Esther  i.  1        

486.    Xerxes  succeeds       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...        431 

473.   Artazerxes  Longimanus     

Wars  with  Greece  in  the  reigns  of  the  three  kkst-named 
Jungs  (see  vrreece i  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Succeeding  kings  of  Persia  

331.    End  of  the  Persian  Empire  under  Darius  Codomanus 

300.   Persia  united  with  Syria  in  the  division  of  the  Grecian 

Empire  into  four  kingdoms 

165.   Bevolts  from  Syria      

Becomes  subjected  to  Parthia  (see  Parthia)      

A.D. 

A  Christian  Church  early  founded  in  Persia  

229.   A  new  Pendan  kingdom  founded  under  Artazerzes 
260.    Sapor,  one  of  its  kings,  takes  Valerian,  the  Bomaa  Em. 
peror,  prisoner,  and  treats  him  very  cruelly    ... 
•  The  Bomans  still  find  it  impossible  to  subdue  them     ... 

628.   Justinian  and  Belisarias  give  them  a  severe  check 

628.   The  Boman  Emperor,  Heraclius,  destroys  their  power 

636.   The  Saracens  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom 

1227.  Persia  continues  under  the  Saracens,  until  subdued  by  the 

Mogul  Tartars ...  5    11 

1400.   Tamerlane  includes  Persia  in  his  empire      11    4    2 

1480.    The  Persians  begin  their  efforts  for  freedom     

They  succeed  after  tweniy  years       

No  great  event  in  the  two  nezt  centuries,  but  much  internal 

cruelty  and  oppression  ... 
Shah  Hussein  the  last  and  the  best  of  their  native  king^  ... 
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1720.    Mahmoad,  an  Affgfaan  chief,  oonqaers  him,  and  reigns  ten 

yeara  ▼eiy  cmelly  11    4    2 

1723.   A  Bhort  war  against  Peter  the  Great  10    6    4 

1730.    ICahnumd  is  murdered,  and  Nadir  Shah,  or  Kooli  Khan, 

raises  Thamas  to  the  throne     11    4    2 

General  massacre  of  the  AfFghans      

Nadir  Shah  recovers  the  few  provinces  the  Torks  still  held 

1736.  Nadir  deposes  ThMnas,  mnd  proceeds  in  his  conquests,  as 
King  of  Persia^  till  all  AifgK^«i»^^^  is  also  under  his 

*  "^WJ  •«•  •••  «••  •••  •••  •  m  %  •••  ••• 

He  and  his  soccessora  are  called  the  Shepherd  Kings  of 

^  0*wMp  f»«  •••  ••«  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

1739.  Nadir  Shah  takes  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire, 

which  ends  about  ten  years  later ...  11    4    8 

After  Nadir  Shah's  death  civil  wars  desolate  Persia  for 

^^M^mmMY      j  ^MWLO         ■••         •••         •••         ••#         •••         ••• 

1795.   Ihe  Kujur  kings  begin  to  reig^  in  Persia  about  forty  years 

after  Nadir's  death,  and  reign  there  still 

Long  wars  with  Bussia,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  ... 

1828.   EngUmd  interferes  to  procure  them  peace 

1866.    War  with  Bngland 

The  Persians  groaned  under  the  cruel  tyranny  of  their 


1868.   The  present  king  (or  Shah)  succeeded 

1873.   He  visited  England      

Seems  aaziona  to  improve  his  country,  and  promises  liberty 
to  his  people  to  learn  the  religion  if  they  wish 

PERU.— See  America. 

PISA.--8ee  Italy. 

LA  -PLATA. — See  America. 

POLAND. 

The  ancient  Sarmatia  ...        ...        ...        ...        ..•         •«. 

Buled  by  Dukes,  under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne 
999.   Otho  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  permits  the  Dukes  to 
style  themselves  Kings 

They  hold  their  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire 

1386.   The  race  of  Ladislaus  reigns,  and  continues  200  yean... 
1444.   The  Poles  assist  ih  the  crusade  to  save  Constantinople 
1660.    Socinus  spreads  his  errors  in  Poland  about  this  time  ... 

1678.   Henry  III.  of  France  chosen  King  of  Poland  

1610.    Bussia  governed  by  a  Polish  king — The  Poles  very  power* 

ful  at  that  time 9    8    1 

Continual  wars  with  neighbouring  states     

The  government  of  Poland  

1683.   John  Sobieski,  and  his  prowess  against  the  Turks 

He  saves  Vienna  from  them         10    6    1 

1697.   Frederic  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  is  chosen  king      ...  10    6    3 
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He  nnitea  with  Denmark  and  Bnssia  agamsi  GharleB  XII. 

of  Sweden  ...         ...         ...         ...         ..*         ...        10    5    3 

1701.   Charles  ovemms  his  kingdom 

1706,   Charles  dethrones  him,  and  gives  the  czown  to  Stanislaas 
Poland  the  seat  of  wf^  between  Bnssia  and  Bweden,  and 
never  recovers  its  power  

1709.  Augustus  recovers  the  throne  of  Poland  after  Charles's 

defeat  at  Pnltowa 10    6    4 

1710.  The  Poles  join  Denmark,  &c.  in  an  attack  on  Sweden  ... 
1712.    Stanislaus   made   a  prisoner  with  Charles  XII.  by  the 

Saltan  of  Turkey 

1725.   Louis  XV.  marries  the  daughter  of  Stanislawi 11    2    1 

1730.   Augpistns  dies — Stanislaus  endeavours  to  reoover  the  crown 

of  Poland       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  11    2    2 

1733.   The  son  of  Augustus  obtains  the  crown 

1737.    Stanislaus  made  Duke  of  Lorraine ...  11    2     1 

1764.    Stanislaus  Augustus,  Count  Poniatowsky,  made  king  by 

XwIlBoU*  «..  ...  •(•  ...  ..•  .>»  Jl&       M       " 

1772.   First  partition  of  Polish  territory      ...         

1792.    Dismemberment  of  Poland  

1795.    Stanislaus  retires  into  private  life,  and  Poland  ceases  to  be 

a  kingdom      

1830.   A  great  attempt  to  recover  liberty  subdued  by  Bnssia,  and 

g^at  severities  follow 

1846.   The  little  district  round  Cracow  taken  possession  of  by 

Austria  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  13    1    0 

1848.   A  faint  effort  for  freedom  soon  subdued  by  Busaia 
1864.   A  more  desperate  effort  put  down  by  Bussia  ... 

POLYNESIA. 

1779.   Captain  Cook's  discoveries  and  his  death  13    6    1 

The  London  Missionary   Society,  and  its  labours  among 

these  islands — Mr.  Williams's  death 
The  Sandwich  Islands  have  entirely  renounced  idolatry 
1836.   The  Society  Islands  —  Trials  of  Queen   Pomare  —  The 

French  lay  claim  to  ber  islands 
1787.   The  oocoa.nnt  and  bread-fmit-^The  story  of  the  ship 

Bounty  and  Pitcaim's  Island       13    6 


Q 


POBTUGAL. 

Spain  and  Portuj^l  originally  one  country        ...         ...  2    2    1 

412.   Invaded  by  the  Vandals,  Goths,  &o ••• 

714.    Saracen  invasion  and  Moorish  conquest 8    18 

1139.    The  Portuguese  begin  to  fight  against  the  Mdors 5    4    1 

1147.   Portugal  oonqners  the    Moors,    and    beoomes    an    inde. 
pendent  oonntry,  distinct  from  Spain  —  Alphonao  its 

UHB V    KlU^T  •••  «••  ■••  •■•  •••  ■••  •«• 

1495.   Don  Emmanuel  comes  to  the  throne,  and  raises  Portugal 

to  great  naval  power  6    18 

1497.  De  Gama  sails  ronnd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from 

this  time  many  disooveriet  made  by  his  people    ... 

1498.  Their  trade  widb  India  commences  —  They  establish  an 

Inquisition  in  Portng^  and  at  Qoa        
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Peneottte  Syrian  ChriBtiana  in  India  12    3 

CMO  CUflO  •>•  •••  ■••  ..•  ..«  .».  >•»    Lo     9      Z 

The  Portogoese  are  very  nnjust  and  oppressive  to  the  in. 

habitants  of  the  places  they  disoorer  or  trade  with       ...     6    1    2 

15O0.   Braiil  discoyered  l]^^  De  Gama 6    8    1 

Portngneee  discover  Japan  (a.d.  1542)         6    13 

They  are  expelled  from  Japan  (a.d.  1590)         

1521.   The    Beformation    spreads    into    Portugal  —  John    III. 

employs  the  Inqnisition  against  it  7    4    2 

1578.  The  Cardinal  King  of  Portugal     9    13 

1580.   Portugal  united  to  the  Crown  of  Spain        

Her  Indian  possessions  neglected ...        11    4    1 

1594.   Philip  forbids  interooorse  with  Holland       

1608.   The    Dutch    form    a  Company   of    their  own,  which  is 

furiously    attacked    by    the    Portuguese,  but    Holland 

generally  has  the  advantage  (see  India)     

1633.   The  Great  liogul  deprives  Portugal  of  all  her  possessions 

near  the  Ganges       ...         ... 

1640.   John  IT.  is  chosen  king  by  the  Portuguese,  and  they  get 

free  from  Spain  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1655.    Alonzo  succeeds,  reigns  badly,  and  is  deposed        

1668.   Charles  II.,  of  England,  marries  his  sister,  and  receives 

the  island  of  Bombay  as  her  portion  ...        

1668.   Pedro  II.  reigns  long  and  peacefully  

1707.   John  y.  —  He  raises  Portugal  to  a  high  position  among 

the  nations 

1750.   Joseph  succeeds 

1755.    Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 

1777.    Joseph's  daughter,  Maria  Frances  Isabella 

1792.    She  becomes  imbecile,  and  her  son  manages  the  kingdom 

for  her,  and  succeeds  at  her  death      

1807.   Portugal  the  only  conntty  trading  with  England 12    4    2 

Napoleon  forbids  it — The  royal  family  sail  to  Branl,  and 

Napoleon  overruns  the  country  ...         ...         ...         12    4    3 

1800.   The  patriots  of  Portugal  send  to  England  for  help— WeU 

lesley  lands  in  Portugal 
Sir  Hew  Daliymple  takes  the  supreme  command 
The  French  are  allowed  to  maroh  out  of  Portugal  by  the 

Convention  of  Cintra  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1811.    The  French  driven  from  Portugal  12    4    5 

Portugal  governed  by  a  Regent         IS    2    1 

1816.   Joh|i  YI.  becomes  king  at  his  mother's  death,  but  remains 

MXX   JDlTVUtlA  •••       ct*       •■•       «■•       ■■•       ••■       ■•• 

1821.   He  returns  to  Portugal,  leaving  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  in  Brazil 

1826.    John  YI.  dies,  and  Don  Pedro  makes  Brazil  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  and  places  his  daughter  Maria  on  the 
thrnne  of  Portugal    ... 
Don  Miguel,  her  uncle,  commences  a  civil  war  against  her, 
and  makes  himself  king — England  interferes 

1828.  A  second  attempt  by  Don  Miguel      

Don  Pedro  is  driven  from  the  throne  of  Brazil,  returns  to 
Portugal,  and  replaces  Maria  on  the  throne 

1853.   Pedro  Y.  succeeds  his  mother . . , 

1861.   His  brother,  Louis  I.,  succeeds  him 

1875.   Present  state  of  Portugal 


...         ...         ...         ... 

..»         •*•         *••         ■•• 
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A.D.  PRUSSIA.  P.    C.    S. 

Anciently  called  Brandenburg,  bat  of  no  great  note  before 

the  Reformation ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  922 

It  was  for  a  long  time  Pagani  and  often  at  war  with  Poland 

1415.   Beoomea  an  electorate 

1623.  Prossia  beoomes  a  dukedom,  bnt  some  of  its  early  dukes 
ivcro  A^oicB  ••■  •«•  •••  •••  ■••  «•• 

1701.   Prussia  raised  to  be  a  kingdom         10    5    4 

1710.   The  Prussians  unite  with  the  Danes,  &c.,  in  invading 

1713.   Frederick  William  I.  becomes  King 11    1    1 

His  character ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         11    1    3 

1740.   Frederick  II.  (the  Great)  endeavours  to  wrest  the  German 

empire  from  Maria  Theresa 11    1    1 

1756.   The  Seven  Years' War  begins      11    1    S 

He  becomes  an  ally  of  England 

1762.   Peter  III.  of  Russia  testifies  his  admiration  of  him 

Frederick  finishes  the  war  advantageously,  though  in  great 
distress  during  its  progress 

Frederick's  character        

1772.   He  joirs  Russia  and  Austria  in  robbing  Poland      ...         ...  11    2    8 

1786.   Frederick  William  II.  succeeds  him        11    1    3 

1792.    He  partakes  of  the  provinces  of  which  Poland  is  despoiled  11    2    2 

War  declared  against  France ...  12    1    3 

1795.   Prussia  compelled  to  ask  for  peace         ...'       12    3    2 

1797.   Frederick  William  III.  succeeds    .   ...        11    1    3 

Assists  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon      12    4    2 

1806.   Defeated  at  Jena,  and  obliged  to  yield  to  Kai>oleon  almost 

half  his  dominions — Treaty  of  Tilsit         

1818.   Joins  the  allies    against   Napoleon,  who  is  defeated  at 

Leipsic     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        12    4    4 

1814.  Napoleon  deposed — Blucher  visits  England 12    6    4 

1815.  Napoleon's  return — Battle  of  Waterloo — Prussian  pursuit 

— ^Paris  entered  by  the  Allies 

Prussia  restored  its  former  possessions  at  the  peace  ...  13    2    1 

1840.  Frederick  William  lY.  begins  to  reign 

1841.  Joins  with  England  in  appointing  a  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
1848.    Great  disturbances  at  Berlin 

1866.   Prussian  dominions  increased  by  wars    ...         • 13    1    4 

1870.  War  with  France— Paris  taken  13    1    S 

1871.  William  pix)claimed  Emperor  of  Germany         

Alsace  and  Lorraine  given  to  him  at  the  Peace      • 

1857.    State  of  religion  in  Prussia  

Princess  Royal  of  England  marries  Frederick  William  of 

X^aUooUs  •••  ••«  ••»  ■••  •••  •»•  •••     aO       m      V 

War  with  Denmark 18    2    2 

1866.   Prince  Bismark  opposes  the  Pope     13    15 

1875.    Present  state  of  Prussia 

B.C.    ROME  AND  THE  WESTERN  AND  EASTERN  EMPIRES. 

Italy  peopled    ...        ...         ...         ...        ...         ...         ...  2  13 

753.   Rome  built  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  3  18 

Rome  governed  by  kingA 6  2   1 

609.   The  Consulate  b^^ns        


... 
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B.C.  Eon — oontiDned. 

The  Boman  character 

The  Senate,  Tribanes,  and  DictatorB 
454.    The  Decemviri 

DisputeB  between  Patricians  and  Plebians 

Dispntea  abont  the  diTision  of  landa  ... 

390.    Borne  bomed  by  the  GarTilB  

279.    War  with  Pyrrhna        

264.    First  Panic  War     ...         ...         «.• 

218.    Second  Pnnic  War       

190.    Bomans  pat  Syria  nnder  tribnte 

169.    Becomes  the  fourth  great  empire 

168.    Borne  interferes  between  Syria  and  Egypt 

161 .   Treaty  with  Jndas  Maccabeos  

147.    Carthage  bamed 

The  Boman  power  increases,  bat  the  Boman  character 
QeoiuieD  •••  ...  ...  ...  ..«         ... 

146.    Greece  becomes  a  Boman  province         

144.    Simon  the  Maccabee  makes  a  leagae  with  Borne    ... 

The  Boman  empire  prophesied  of 

OOV  «»4flv        •««        ■••        •■•        •••        •••        ••• 

80.    Sylla  and  Marios — Civil  wars       

65.  Syria  made  a  Boman  provinoe  

63.  Pompey  takes  Jerasalem,  and  lays  Jadea  ander  tribute 

60.   The  first  Triamvirate         

55.    Caesar  lands  in  Britain 

53.  Crassos  killed  by  the  Parthians 

Parthia  never  wholly  snbdaed  

48.  Battle  of  Pharsalia---C8esar  becomes  supreme  raler 

44.  He  is  assassinated        

42.  Battle  of  Phi lippi 

43.  The  second  Triumvirate  

31.  Bomans  take  Jerusalem     ... 

30.  Egypt  made  a  Boman  province  

27.  Augustus  made  Emperor 

A  time  of  universal  peace  all  over  the  Boman  world 
Christ  is  born  ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  way  in  which  the  Bomans  ruled... 

The  order  for  taxation,  fulfils  the  prophecy  about  Christ's 

V»A  vM-X  tst  «•■  ■•■  *••  ••■  •■• 

Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  expecting  some  extraordinazy 

JMJ4.DvX*  ■•*  ••»  •■«  ■••  ••»  ■■■ 

A.D. 

We  are  not  told  how  Borne  received  the  Grospel 
Paul's  imprisonment  in  Borne... 
14.   Augustus  Caesar  succeeded  by  Tiberius  . . . 
Cruelty  and  folly  of  many  of  the  Emperors... 

37.    Caligula  succeeds 

41.    Claudius  begins  to  reign 

51.    Britain  made  a  Boman  province 

54.  Nero  reigns 

64.  The  first  great  persecution  under  Nero  ... 
The  rights  of  Boman  citizens  ... 
Ten  great  persecutions  in  300  years 

66.  War  in  Judea  begins 

69.   Galba — Otho  


?.  c.  8. 
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70.   Vitellng — Vespasiaii     14    1 

Jemsalem  taken     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  14    2 

The  city  ploughed  np  and  sown  with  salt  (a.d.  89)  ...     1     4     3 

Adrian  rebnilds  it,  but  forbids  the  Jews  to  enter  it  (a.d.  130) 

79.    Titus  succeeds — Herouhuieum  and  Pompeii  destroyed... 

81.    Domitian  Emperor       ...  ...         ...         ...         ... 

95.  Domitian's  orueltj  to  the  Ghristians-r-Last  of  the  Twelre 

\ycUocLx  D         *»•  ■••  •••  «■•  ••!  •••  •«• 

96.  Nerra — First  of  the  five  good  Emperors      

98.    Trajan  beg^s  to  reign  ...         ...         

117«    Adrian  reigns    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

138.   Antoninus  Pius  succeeds  ... 

161.    Marcus  Anrelins  Antonius  made  Emperor 

180.   Marcus  Antonius  dies — ^the  last  of  the  five  good  Emperors    15    2 

The  power  of  the  Boman  Emperors        15     1 

The  beauty  of  Bome,  and  its  cruelty...         ...         

Sports  in  the  Amphitheatre  or  Colosseum  

Most  of  the  heathen  Emperors  of  Bome,  after  the  five 

gfood  Emperors,  were  tyrants      15     2 

The  soldiers  and  people  become  luxurious  

The  Senate  loses  its  power     ...         ...         

The  tyranny  of  the  PrsBtorian  guards     

198.   The  Empire  sold  to  Didius  Julian 

229.   A  new  Persian  kingdom  formed 3    11 

260.    Sapor,  the  Persian  King,  takes  Valerian  prisoner 

Borne  finds  it  impossible  to  subdue  Persia 

The  Northern  nations  begin  their  inroads  (a.d.  260)         ...     1     6    2 

The  profession  of  Christianity  increases  in  the  Empire  15    3 

303.   The  persecution  under  Galerius         1     3     2 

312.   The  first  Christian  Emperor,  Constantine  2     11 

Why  we  doubt  the  story  of  Constantino's  cross      

325.   The  first  General  Council  at  Nice 212 

Constantino's  character  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

328.   Constantine  moves  the  seat  of  empire  from  Bome  to  Con- 
stantinople ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  2    13 

837.   Constantius  succeeds  him.    He  is  an  Arian — First  division 

of  the  Empire 
861.   Julian,  the  Apostate,  succeeds 

Attempts  to  rebuild  the  Temple 

Killed  in  battle       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

363.    Succeeded  by  Jovian    ...         

376.   The  Huns  enter  Europe     ...         2    2     1 

379.    Theodosins  reigns 

GothjS  checked  by  Theodosins 
396.   The  Empire  finally  divided     ... 
410.   Alaric  plunders  Bome — He  dies  the  same  year 

The  Goths  enter  Spain  and  Gaul       

426.  The  Bomans  leave  Britain  22    2 

The  Yandals  make  settlements  in  Spain       2    2     1 

427.  They  pass  into  Africa 

439.    Make  Carthage  their  capital  ... 
Attila  ravages  Graul 

451.  Battle  of  Chalons — Attila  defeated 

452.  Attila  puts  Bome  under  tribute 

Boman  learning  has  declined  ... 


... 
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455.    Geneeric,  King  of  the  YandalB,  plnnden  Borne 2    8    1 

476.   Odoaoer,  King  of  the  Hernli,  pats  an  end  to  the  Westers 

JBuuDUv  «••  •••  «••  ••*  •••  ••«  ••• 

THK  EASTIEN   KMPlftl. 

493.   Theodorio  the  Goth  conquers  Italy  

534.    Belisarios  pats  an  end  to  the  Vandal  kingdom       

539.   Conqaers  Italy  from  the  Goths 

547.    Totiljft  the  Goth  plunders  Bome — Belisarius  retakes  it 

568.   Foundation  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy 

Bome,  BaTsnna,  &c.,  continue  to  be  reckoned  part  of  the 
Boman  Empire  ...         ...         ...         ... 

580.    Latin  ceases  to  be  spoken  in  Italy  (about)         

597.    The  Pope  sends  St.  Augustine  to  the  Saxons  2    2    2 

The  Bomish  Creed  lees  pure  than  the  British  and  Irish 
606.    Disputes  among  the  bishops  for  supremacy  settled  by 

Phocas  in  favour  of  Rome      2    8    1 

The  Popes  claim  superiority  oyer  Emperors 

The  reasoning  of  the  Church  of  Bome  in  support  of  her 

claims       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  23    2 

Character  of  the  Eastern  Emperors 3    11 

Heraclius  defeats  the  Persians  (a.d.  628)  

622.    Rise  of  the  Saracen  power — ^The  Hegira      

Mahomet  and  his  followers  make  great  conquests  in  the 
Eastern  Empire...         ... 

626.   Emperors  of  the  East  alarmed  for  Constantinople 

709.    Saracens  take  possession  of  the  north  of  Africa,  dx;.    ...  8    12 

673.    Constantinople  besieged  by  the  Saracens — The  Greek  fire    8    2    2 
726.    Biots  in  the  East  on  the  attempt  to  put  down  image 

worship — Bevolt  of  Bome 3    12 

774.    Lombard  kingdom  destroyed  by  Charlemagne 

800.   Charlemagne  becomes  Emperor  of  the  West  8    2     1 

Enables  the    Pope    to    assert    his   independence  of   the 
xbmperors ...         •••         ...         •••         ••«         ..•         ••■ 

(See  Italy  for  that  country.    The  Eastern  Empire  continued  here.) 

The  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  re-united  (a.d.  787) 

The  Saracens  continue  their  conquests 822 

842.    Theodora  persecutes  the  Paulioians 3    3     2 

1054.   The  Greek  Church  separates  finally  from  Bome  ...  4    4    2 

1084.   The  Turks  form  a  kingdom  at  Nice 4    2    1 

Alexius  Comnenns,  alarmed,  requests  help  from  the  West. . .  2 

1095.   The  Crusaders  reply  to  his  appeal  

The  Crusades  spread  orer  the  next  200  years        4    4    1 

Conquests  of  the  Mamelukes        

1204.   The  Latin  Emperors  of  Constantinople  begin — ^The  Greek 

Emperors  retire  to  Nice      ...         ...         ...         4    4    2 

The  Greeks  recover  Constantinople  (a.d.  1261) 
They  bestow  Pera  on  the  Genoese,  who  had  aided  them  ... 
1227.    Zingis  Khan  and  his  Mogul  Tartars  enter  the  Empire...  6     11 

1241.   After  great  conquests,  the  Tartars  threaten  Constantinople 
1298.   The  Ottoman  Turks  appear,  and  in  about  fifty  years  enter 

Mm  IaA  UUw  •••         •■•         ••«         •••         ••■         •••         ••• 

1346.   Orchan,  the  Turldsh  chief,  marries  the  daughter  of  Canta- 

cuzene,  the  Greek  Emperor 5    5    1 
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1360.   Aznurath  reigne  at  Adrianople — The  Emperor^s  snbxniBUOxi 

saTes  his  capital       ...  5    5    1 

1896.    Bajazet  conqaers  the  Christian  armies,  and  threatens  both 

Constantinople  and  Borne         

1402.   The  battle  of  Angora  saves  the  Eastern  Empire 

The  Emperor  oompelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Mogals  ... 
The  Emperor  Mannel  soioidallj  assists  Mahomet  in  con 

qnering  the  other  sons  of  Bajazet .. .         ...         ...         ...     5    5    2 

The  Genoese  nngratefally  act  against  the  Emperors    ... 
Gunpowder  introduced  in  the  war — The  secret  soon  obtained 

by  the  Turks ... 
Falsehood  of  the  Greek  Emperors 
Short  reunion  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 

1444.  A  crusade  to  save  Constantinople  is  unsoooessful        ...  6    5    3 

1445.  Constantino  PalsBologus  becomes  Emperor  .. . 

1451.   Mahomet  II.  becomes  Sultan       

1468.   After  a  brave  defence,  Constantinople  falls,  and  the  Eastern 

Empire  ends  ... 

See  Turkey. — See  Greece. — See  Christian  Church. 

B.C.  EUS8IA. 

Peopled  by  the  sons  of  Japhet     

880.    Subject  to  the  Tartars  or  Scythians  (about)  

A.D. 

862.   The  Danes,  under  Buric,  settle  there  

988.   The  Bussians  profess  Christianity 

1242.   The  Mogul  Tartars  subdue  Bussia,  but  Buric's  descendants 

still  rule  under  them  

1404.   Tamerlane  threatens  Bussia         

1460*.   After  a  struggle  for  a  century,  the  Tartars  are  driven  from 

•AJvUDOlCb  ■••  •••  ••*  •■•  •••  •••  «•« 

1538.    Ivan  the  Terrible  adds  to  his  kingdom  some  provinces  for. 
merly  belonging  to  Tartaiy — Begins  to  trade  with  £ng. 

*CI>LA\A  ■«•  *••  ■*•  ■•■  •»•  •■•  •■« 

1697.   The  last  of  the  line  of  Buric  dies,  and  great  disturbances 

A \JaX\JwW   •«•  •■•  •••  •«•  ■■•  «••  •••  ■•• 

1618.   The  present    line    of    sovereigns    beg^ins    with    Michael 

Bomanoff... 
He  is  a  wise  Prince — The  sovereigns  of  Europe  glad  of  his 

alliance  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  10    5    1 

1645.    Alexis  does  not  show  his  father^s  talents 

1676.    Theodore  succeeds,  and  reigns  six  years       

1682.    His  two  younger  brothers,  Peter  and  Ivan,  succeed,  with 

their  sister  Sophia  as  regent 

1690.  Peter  takes  the  government  into  his  own  hands     

The  country  soon  improves,  and,  as  Bussia  grows  more 

powerful,  the  Ottoman  Empire  becomes  feebler 

1691.  Peter  begins  to  improve  his  army,  and  is  drilled  with  his 

WA^XawXO  •••  ■•«  •••  •••  •••  «•«  ••• 

1696.  Peter  begins  his  efforts  for  trade  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the 

J9w4wlv  •••  ••■  ■••  «»•  •»•  «••  t«t 

1697.  Attempts  at  rebellion 10    6    3 

1698.  Peter  goes  to  Holland,  and  thence  to  England,  to  loarn 

ship-building       10    5    1 
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1699.    Beionu  home  with  many  ingenioaa  artisaoB  whom  he 

engaged  in  his  serrioe 10    5     1 

His  nilefl  for  erening  parties       10    6    2 

Joins    Denmark    and    Poland    against   Charles    XII.    of 

OvtBCI9u  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••«  •••    a\/      O      O 

1701.  Charles  defeats  him  at  Narra      

1702.  The  Patriarch  of  Mosoow  dies,  Peter  appoints  a  delegate 

to  aocostom  the  people  to  the  loss,  and  in  1721  assumes 

the  office  himself      10    5    2 

1708.    Lays  the  fonndation  of  Si.  Petersborgh 10    6    3 

1704.    liMTies  Catharine 10    6    2 

1707.  Charies  is  so  snccessfal  that  Peter  asks  for  peace       ...         10    5    3 

1708.  Charles  refuses  it,  and  enters  Russia  

1709.  Charles  is  completely  defeated  at  Pultowa        

1710.  Peter  seises  on  Finland  10    6    4 

1711.  The  Turks  begin  a  war  with  Peter  at  Charles's  persuasion, 

recoTer  Asof,  and  then  make  peace 10    5    3 

1721.  Peter  makes  war  with  Sweden,  and  assumes  the  title  of 

the  CaU.E  07  ALL  TEX  BussiAS  10     6     4 

1722.  War  with  Persia  lasted  about  a  year      

1725.    Peter  dies — He  had  caused  his  son  to  be  killed,  and  left  his 

crown  to  his  wife 
Prince  Menzikoff,  who  had  been  Peter's  Minister,  helped 

her  to  carry  out  Peter's  plans 

Ko  plans  were  made  to  free  the  serfs  from  being  slaves  ... 
1727.    Peter  II.  succeeds ;  the  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great  ... 

1730.    Anne,  Ivan's  daughter,  succeeds       ....      

Helps  Augustus  II.   (against  Stanislaus)   to  obtain  the 

crown  of  Poland 11    2    2 

She  builds  a  palace  of  ice       

1740.    Elizabeth,  Peter  the  Great's  (laughter,  succeeds — She  was 

the  first  to  employ  spies  in  Rassia      10    6    4 

1762.    Peter  III.  succeeds,  and  yields  to  Frederick  the  Great  all 

Russia  had  taken  from  him 11    1    3 

He  endeavours  to  free  the  people  without  preparing  them 
by  education       ...         ...        ...         ...         ...         ...        11    2    2 

1764.   Dethroned  by  his  wife  Catharine,  who  is  made  Empress  ... 

The  dismemberment  of  Poland  in  her  reign       

1796.   Paul  succeeds    ...        ...         ...         ...         ... 

1798.    Joins  the  Turks  against  the  French        12    3    2 

1800.  Suwarrow  endeavours  unsuccessfully  to  restore  Northern 

Italy  to  Austria       12    4    1 

Russia  afterwards  joins  the  French         11     2    2 

1801.  Paul  is  murdered  by  his  own  subjects,  and  his  son  Aloz. 

ander  declared  Emperor     

1805.   Defeated  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  the  battle  of 

Ansterlits 12    4    2 

1807.   Defeated  again,  and  compelled  to  a  peace  at  Tilsit 

Joins  Napoleon  in  a  league  against  the  commerce  of  England 

1810.    Russia  makes  peace  with  England  12    4    4 

1812.   Napoleon  invades  the  country — His  failure,  and  the  horrors 

Oi  nis  retreat ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1818.   Russia  joins  a  coalition  of  nations  against   Napoleon— 

They  defeat  him  at  Leipsic 

1814.   Napoleon  deposed        12    4    5 
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1816.   Napoleon's  return,  and  BuBsia  sends  an  bttdj  to  complete 

the  Tiotory  orer  his  patty  in  France 12     5    4 

1827.  Bnssia  joins  the  French  and  Engj^lish  in  compelling  the 

Turks  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Greece       ...  18    1     1 

1828.  Tlie  English  insist  on  the  Russians  patting  an  end  to  their 

long  wars  with  Persia 11    4    3 

1829.  The  Enssians  make  peaoe  with  Tnrkej,  which  is  compelled 

to  cede  some  provinces  to  Bnssia ...  18    1    1 

The  increase  of  Bnss'a's  power  and  extent  of  dominions  13    1    8 

Short  acoonnt  of  the  Circassians ... 

Alexander  1.  promotes  the   circulation  of  the   Bible  in 

■^^  UBOsBv  >••        «••        «••        •■■        •••        ••■         •••        ••• 

Nicholas  succeeds  to  the  throne  (a.d.  1825),  having  con. 
qnered  an  insnrrection  against  his  anthority,  and  pats 
an  end  to  all  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies  in  Bnssia 

He  ill  treats  the  Jews        

1848.   Hnng^arj  rises    against    Anstria,  and    Bnssia  assists  to 

snbdne  her    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  13    1    4 

Nicholas  appears  friendly  towards  England  and  France         13    1    3 

Begins  a  war  with  onr  ally  the  Snltan  of  Turkey   ... 

1864.  England  and  France    send   armies   and  fleets  to  assist 

■^  U*  Kv  J       •  m  •  •••  ••■  ••■  •••  •••  ••• 

The  resources  of  Bnssia  very  g^at  ... 

1865.  Nicholas  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Alexander  II.,  who 

still  oontinnes  the  war...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Sebastopol  taken  September  8th       

1856.   Peace  signed  at  Paris,  iMarch  Slst  

Alexander  II.  frees  the  serfs — Endearours  to  increase  his 

dominions       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  10    5    4 

1876.   Present  state  of  Bnssia     

SAMABITAN8.— See  IsraeUtes. 

THE  SABACENS. 

571*   Mahomet  bom  ...         •••         ...         •••         ...         •••         ...    Si'    ^ 
W^ntes  wie  Koran   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ..• 

03SZ.    xiis  xiegira        .«•         •.•         •••         •••         ••.         •••         ... 

Meaning  of  the  word  "  Saracen  ". .. 

The  Samcens  propagate  their  religion  by  the  sword 

626.   The  Emperor  of  Constantinople  is  alarmed  for  his  capital 

682.   The  death  of  Mahomet      8    2    2 

686.  The  Persian  kingdom  destroyed        8    11 

687.  Jerusalem  taken — ^The  Jews  persecuted 

640.   The  Saracens  bum  the  library  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  ...    8    2    2 

673.   They  besiege  Constantinople        

The  Greek  fire  destroys  their  fleet 

709.   Saracen  conquests  in  Africa        ...  8    12 

714.   They  subdue  Spain 

782.   Enter  France,  where  they  are  totally  defeated  by  Charlefl 

Martel  at  Tours  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ..* 

762.   They  build  Bagdad,  and  make  it  the  capital  of  iheir 

empire  •«•         ...         ...         •••         •••         •••         •••     ow 

800.   Learning  greatly  increases  among  them  (about)          ...  8    2    2 

827*  They  settle  in  Sicily 
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8i6.    Invade  IteljT  •••         •••         •••  ••• 

The  freqaent  dispatos  who  is  to  be  Caliph  oheok  their 

COQQQOBi'S  •••  •••  •••  •••  !••  •••  ... 

936.    Thej  decline  in  power — Divinon  of  the  Empire  ...  8     4    8 

990.   Introdaotion  of  the  Arable  figures 4     8     1 

The  Bastem  Turks  invited  to  assist  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad 

They  beoome  formidable  to  the  Caliphs 

1065.   They  take  possession  of  Jerusalem 

1084.    They  fonpd  a  new  kingdom  at  Nice        

1099.    The  Crusaders  take  Jerusalem  4    2     2 

1187.    Saiadin  recovers  it 4    4    1 

He  forms  the  Mameluke  or  Tartar  body-guards     

The    Mamelukes    dethrone    his   snooessors  and  reign  in 

Egypt — Continuation  of  their  History  

1258.   Tha  Mogul  Tartars  take  Bagdad  and  pat  an  end  to  the 

Saracen  Empire       5    11 

See  the  Moors,  Turkey,  and  Tartaxy. 

SARDINIA. 

1044.    Rise  of  reigning  family  of  Sardinia        93    1 

1108.    The  first  Count  of  Savoy         

Obtain  Piedmont  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  be- 
oome Dukes  of  Savoy    

1520.    Savoy  suffers  a  great  deal  in  the  wars  of  its  neighbours, 

and  loees  Geneva  finally      

The  sovereigns  of  Savoy  great  persecutors  of  the  Waldenses    8    13 

1686.    The  most  severe  persecution 11    2    1 

1718.   The  Duke  of  Savoy  obtains  Sicily  

1720.   He  exchanges  Sicily  for  Sardinia,  and  takes  the  title  of 

King  of  Sardinia       

1814.    Genoa  given  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 13    2    2 

1848.  The  King  of  Sardinia  tries  unsucoessfuUy  to  make  himself- 

King  of  Italy     ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Abdicates  his  throne    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1849.  Yictor  Emmanuel,  the  present  King,  succeeds 

Grants  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Waldenses,  and  per- 

mits  them  to  circulate  the  Bible  in  his  land 
Is  under  the  severe  displeasure   of    the    Pope    for    his 

A 1  wwA  tvLA  u  Y     •••  »•■  •••  •••  •••  •*■  ••• 

1866.  Becomes  our  ally  against  Russia ...  18    2     2 

1859.  Loses  Savoy,  but  gains  Venice  and  Lombardy 

1864.  Florence  made  capital  of  his  kingdom  of  Italy      

1870.  Rome  becomes  Victor  Emmanuel's  capital  as  King  of  United 

X  vttljT  •••  ••■  «••  »  » •  ■••  ••»  ••• 

See  Italy. 

SAVOY.— See  Sardinia. 

SCOTLAND. 

Early  probable  introduction  of  Christianity  1     3    1 

80.  Agrioohi  sails  round  Great  Britain,  and  conquers  the  south 

of  what  we  now  call  Scotland ...  16    2 
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Several  Emperors  yisit  it,  bat  catmot  keep  down  the  inonr- 

sions  of  the  northern  inhabitants 1    5    2 

The  walls  bnilt  across  the  country  

The  Picts  very  tronblesome  neighbours        2    22 

449.  The  Britons  call  in  the  Saxons  against  them     

The  Scoti  the  predominant  race  in  Ireland 2    2    8 

503.  A  colony  of  Scoti  nnder  Feigns  settles  at  Gantire 

They  were  Christians   ..*.         

668.  St.  Golmnba's  mission  to  the  heathen  Piots       

617.  Edinborgh  receives  its  name  from  Edwin 

Wars  between  the  Piots  and  Soots  

843.  Kenneth  M'Alpine,  the  Scottish  Xing,  becomes  also  King 
or  bce  f  icts  ...         ...         ..«         ...         ...         ..a         ... 

The  name  of  Scotland  g^ven  to  the  country 

Piots  disappear  from  history - 

The  boundaries  of  M'Alpine's  kingdom 

Soots  of  lona     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     88    1 

866.  Danes  first  land  in  Scotland         ...         

970.  Scots  conquer  the  British  kingdom  in  the  south  of  their 

country  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     22    3 

The  Danes  trouble  Sootlapd  for  150  years        8    4    1 

1016.  At  length,  by  victories  and.  treaties,  are  led  to  promise  to 
invade  it  no  more 
Edgar  Atheling^s  sister  marries  King  Malcolm  of  Scotland 

— Civilisation  promoted      ...         ...         ...     6    2    2 

Malcolm  at  war  with  William  the  Conqueror     ... 

Henry  I.  of  England  marries  the  daughter  of  Malcolm    ... 

^?wv  OtDw   >■■         •>•        ••■        •••         ■■•        ••«         •«•  ^V    9         A 

1124.  David  I.  succeeds — He  makes  good  laws  for  his  subjects  ...     6    2    2 

He  seizes  on  Northumberland      

English  sovereigns  demand  homage  from  the   Kings  of 
ocobianQ        •••         ...         ...         •••         .••         ...         ... 

Bicbard  I.  sells  this  claim 

Edward  I.'s  sister  marries  the  King  of  Scotland 

1286.  Alexander   III.,   her    husband,   dies,   and    Margaret,  his 
grandchild  (Edward  I.'s  great^niece),  becomes  Queen  of 

l9w\/vACsU.\A       •••  ••«  •*•  •*•  •••  aat  ••• 

She  is  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  dies  soon  after 
Thirteen  competitors  for  the  throne  ... 

Edward  invited  to  judge  between  them 

Obliges  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  Lord  Paramount,  and 

to  put  their  strongest  castles  into  his  hands       

Robert  Bruce  and  John  Baliol  the  nearest  heirs 
1292.  EdwGod  decides  for  Baliol,  but  only  permits  him  the  name 

OX  IVXIil^       •••       ■•■       ■••       ■■•       •••      «••       *•• 

1296.  The  Scots  will  not  bear  this,  and  Baliol  heads  them  against 

Jm\a  wwOAXX        •■■!  ••■  •••  •••  «••  •••  ••■ 

Baliol  is  taken  prisoner  

The  English  king  now  reigns  over  Scotland       

1297.  W^illiam  Wallace  heads  a  second  effort  against  Edward     ... 

1298.  The  Scotch  beaten  at  Falkirk      

1305.  Wallace  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death      

1306.  Kobert  Bruce,  grandson  to  the  first  claimant,  asserts  his 

right  to  the  Scotch  throne,  and  is  crowned  at  Soone 
His  hardships  and  dangers      


A.D.  SCOTLAND — contioaed.  f.   c.   s. 

Berwick  taken  by  the  English      ...  5    2    2 

1307.  Edward  I.  dies,  and  his  son  is  not  warlike   ...         

1314.  The  battle  of  Bannockbnm  frees  Scotland  from  her  English 
eneujiOB    ...  ...  ••.  .«•  >••  ...  •«• 

The  powerfol  family  of  Donglas       6    4    1 

1329.  Bobert  Brace  dies  ...         

1333.  The  son  of  Baliol,  aided  by  Edward  III.,  becomes  King  of 

I9vv  vmvXAvI  •«•  *■«  •■•  *••  •••  •■*  ■«• 

1346.  David,  the  son  of  Bruce,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English 
1357.  Becovers  hi&  liberty,  and  at  length  reigns  peaceably 
1370.  Succeeded  by  Bobert  11.,  the  first  of  the  Stewart  or 

o boarv  line  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1390.  Bobert  III. — Cruelty  to  his  son  by  Albany — Bobert  dies 

of  grief  when  hu  other  son  is  taken  prisoner  by  the 

im^MMmLXLO  LL  •••  •••  •••  ••*  •••  ••*  ••• 

1405.  Begency  of  the  Duke  of  Albany       

1424.  James  I.  returns  to  take  the  throne,  after  eighteen  years' 

\jOt  L/  V  A  *  X  w  jf     •■•  ••■  ■••  ■••  ■••  ■•«  ••• 

His  character  and  death  ...         ...         ...         

1437.  James  II.  succeeds — He  murders  Douglas — The  Douglas 
family  never  so  powerful  again      

His  useful  reign 
1460.  James  III.  comes  to  the  throne,  and  proves,  a  foolish  and 

weak  monarch    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  6    4    2 

1488.  James  lY.  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  rebellious  nobles  ... 

1496.  Assists  Ferkin  Warbeck 6    3    2 

1503.  James  marries  the  daughter  of  Henry  y II 6    4    3 

1518.  Killed  at  Flodden  Field — Succeeded  by  James  V. 

Character  of  the  Scotch  government  

1628.  The  Beformation  begins — Patrick  Hamilton  burned    ...  8    4    1 

Several  others  burned  (a. D.  1534)     ...         

The  Scotch  Protestants  obliged  to  hide  their  meetings  for 

The  Begents  for  James  Y. — Disputes  in  the  country,  in 

which  England  and  France  join #. 

1529.  The  King  takes  the  government  into  his  own  hands — Bales 

•   well— Subdues  the  border  chiefs        

1536.  James  marries  the  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  and  afterwards 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
Still  more  oppused  to  the  Beformation  in  consequence 
The  nobles  incline  to  the  Beformation,  and  dislike  French 
innuences  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1542.  War  with  England — James  feels  his  people  are  not  heartily 
helping  him  ... 
Loss  of  the  battle  of  Sol  way  Moor — James  dies,  leaving  an 

infant  daughter,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots         

Disputes  as  to  the  young  Mary's  marriage    ...   ^    •••         ...     8    4    2 
Henry  begins  another  war,  the  Scots  are  irritsited,  and  the 

French  party  has  greater  influence      

1546.  Thus  Beaton  obtains  more  power  to  persecute — Wishart 
— Beaton's  death 

The  priests'  attempts  at  miracles 

1517.  The  last  noartyr  in  Scotland   ... 

1548.  The  last  battle  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  Mary 

sent  to  France  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Dauphin  ...  8    4    8 
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1559.  Mary's  hasband,  Francis  II.,  becomes  King  of  France— 

They  order  serere  measnrea  against  the  Scotch  Be- 

formers,  bnt  the  latter  are  now  too  strong  8    4    3 

John  Knox,  the  Scotch  Reformer  ...         

1560.  Laws  are  made  by  the  Scotch  noblemen  to  establish  Pro- 

testantism  in  Scotland        '     ... 

1561.  Mary,   Qaeen  of   Soots,  retoms  home  a  widow,  and  the 

Scotch  find  a  French  education  unfits  her  to  be  Qneen  of 
soowianQ  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Disputes  soon  arise  between  Mary  and  her  subjects  ...    8    4    4 

1565.  She  marries  Darnley — He  is  murdered,  and  she  marries  his 

supposed  murderer  (a. D.  1667)  ...         

1567.  She  is  deposed,  and  her  infant  son,  James  VI.,  is  made 

King  under  a  regency         

Character  of  Knox — His  death    ...         

1581.  Death  on  the  scaffold  of  Earl  Morton,  the  last  Douglas     . . . 
James  educated  as  a  Protestant  and  as  a  learned  man,  and 

M^UJIW    W C&A ••«  •••  ••«  ••»  ■■•  •••  ••« 

1587.  Mary  executed  in  EnglanVi      ...         ...         ...         

Bothwell  having  become  a  pirate,  dies  in  prison 
1^H)3.  The  King  of  Scotland  becomes  King  of  England  also       ...     9    S    1 
1625.  Charles  I.  succeeds — He  endeayonrs  to  force  Episcopacy  on 

the  Scotch  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        ...  93    4 

1637.  Laud's  version  of  the  Prayer  Book  for  Scotland     

lHd8.  The  Covenant  ...         ... 

1647.  Charles  I.  sold  by  his  Scotch  subjects  to  his  English  enemies    9    8    5 
1651.  Battle  of  Worcester^The  Soots  fail  to  make  Charles  II. 

the  King  of  England  ...         ...         ...     9    4    1 

Scotland  brought  into  subjection  by  Cromwell... 

1678.  Charles  II.  persecutes  the  Covenanters  by  the  advice  of  the 

Earl  of  Middletoii — Leighton         10    2    3 

1679.  Archbishop  Sharpe — ^His  death — Rebellion  soon  put  down, 

but  persecution  continues         ...         ...         

1685.  Argyle's  rebellion — Cruelty  of  Claverhonse.' 10    3    1 

1688.  James  II.  abdicates 10    3    2 

1689.  Attempt  in  favour  of  James  II.  in  Scotland,  after  England 

had  submitted  to  William  and  Mary         10    3    3 

1692.  Fatal  affair  of  the  Macdonalds  at  Olencoe         

Power  of  the  Highland  chiefs  broken  

1696.  Law  for  the  education  of  the  Scotch  peasantry 

1698.  The  Scotch  send  a  colony  to  the  Darien  Isthmus,  which 

fails,  and  half  ruins  them   ...         ...         ...     9    4    3 

1715.  The  Pretender  welcomed  by  the  Scotch,  but  soon  subdued    11    1    1 

1745.  The  more  formidable  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Young 

Pretender  11    1    2 

1746.  Charles  Edward  completely  defeated  at  Cnlloden— Conceals 

himself  in  t^  Highlands    ... 
The  faithfulness  of  the  Highlanders — Flora  Maodonald 

helps  him  to  escape  to  Franco — Stuarts  extinct 
Lukewarm  state  of  the  Scotch  Church  at  the  end  of  the 

eighteenth  century 13    2    3 

James  and  Robert  Haldane  

Revival  of  religion  in  Scotland  ...         

1843.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland       

1875.  The  work  of  God  in  Scotland 
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Soythia  and  Tartarj  not  easily  disdnguiBhed  in  early  times    6    2    3 

514.  Darins  HystaBpes  makes  war  on  Scythia  .6     1     2 

329.  Alexander  attacks  Scytbia      6    11 

See  Tartary. — See  Bnssia. 

SICILY.  -  See  Greece,  Borne,  Carthago,  Italy. 

SPAIN. 

How  peopled 

270.  Invaded  by  the  Carthaffinians  (about)         

201.  Given   up  to  Bome,  though  not  subdued  till  nearly  200 

V^wSi^S  ICvtOr        »••  •••  ••■  •••  •>•  ■••  •«• 

A.D.      St.  Panl  probably  planted  the  first  Gospel  Church  there  ... 

412.  The  Goths  and  Vandals  enter  Spain        

417.  The  Goths  conquer  Spain        

427.  The  Vandals  pass  into  Africa       

714.  The  Saracens  oTermn  Spain  and  settle  there  3    1    2 

717.  The  Groths  of  Spain  retire  into  the  Astorias,  and  found  a 

Christian  k inborn  there  ...         ...         ...         ...  6     4     1 

828.  The  Spaniards  found  the  kingdom  of  NaTarre  and  other 
•  Christian  kingdoms  soon  after,  but  do  not  unite  to  driye 
out  the  Moors  (as  the  Saracens  in  Spain  were  called)  ... 
Till  about  this  time  the  Spanish  Church  is  not  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Bome      ...         742 

1065.  Alphonso  of  Castile,  and  the  Cid       6    1     1 

1212.  Inyasion  of  the  King  of  Morocco  repelled         

1236.  Ferdinand  III.  takes  Cordova,  the  ancient  Moorish  capital 

He  is  called  St.  Ferdinand       

Aragon  and  Castile,  the  most  important  Christian  States 

1282.  Sicily  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon 6    3     1 

1366.  The  Black  Prince^  and  the  civil  wars  in  Spain 6    11 

1454.  Henry  IV.,  of  Castile,  begins  to  reign  

1465.  He  is  deposed  for  his  wickedness 

Alphonso,  his  brother,  chosen,  and  on  his  death  his  sister 
Isabella — Long  civil  wars  ... 
1469.  Isabella  marries  Ferdinand  of  Aragon    ... 
€479.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  become  King  and  Queen  of  Spain 

Before  this  time  Spain  was  as  tolerant  as  learned 7    4    2 

1480.  Inquisition  established  in  Spain ...         ...  612 

War  for  nine  years  against  the  Moors  

1492.  Grenada  taken  and  the  Moors  subdued 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  make  many  useful  laws      

The  story  of  Columbus — America  discovered       6    2     1 

His  successors  very  cruel,  and  establish  the  Inquisition  in 

America   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  62    3 

1496.  Naples  added  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  and 

belong  to  Spain  some  time  .. .         

1506.  Negro  slavery  in  the  American  colonies  ... 

1616.  Charles  V.  becomes  King  of  Spain     

1519.  Cliarles  V.  becomes  Emperor  of  Germany 

1521.  Mexico  conquered  by  Cortes 

1633.  Peru  conquered  by  Pisarro  

1655.  Philip  IL  succeeds  to  the  Crown  of  Spain    ... 
Marries  Mary»  Queen  of  England 
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A.i>.  sPiwor — oontinned.  p.  c.  s. 

I.'jSS.    Befornied  doctrines  in  Spain — Bible  translated  ...  7    4    2 

lu59.    Great  peraeontiona ;  Charles's  Secretary  pat  to  death 

Inquisition — Anto-da-F^    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  9     18 

I. '.68.    Persecution  in  the  Netherlands  

1574.   The  Siege  of  Leyden  

1579.    The   L^gpoe  of  the   Seven  United  ProTinoes  under  the 

Prince  of  Orange 
The  Seven  United  Provinces  obtain  their  independence,  a.d. 

1609,  bnt  Spain  refuses  to  acknowledge  it  till  a.d.  1647 

lf'80.    Philip  II.  becomes  King  of  Portugal       

1588.   The  Spanish  Armada  sent  against  England 8    8    3 

1594.   The  law  forbidding  trade  with   Holland  is  injurious  to 

both  countries     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         11    4    1 

1598.    Philip  III.  succeeds  his  father  9    13 

Belgium  given  as  a  marriage  portion  to  Austria 
1602.   The  Dutch  East  India  Company  formed,  and  the  trade  of 

Spain  and  Portugal  much  injured  thereby  (see  India)         11    4    1 

1609.    Phnip  III.  banishes  the  Moors  9    13 

1615.    Intermarriage  between  the   French  and    Spanish   Boyal 

families     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  925 

1640.    Philip  IV.  loses  Portugal  9    13 

1IH7.    Masaniello  heads  the  insurrection  against  Spain  in  Naples    11    2    1 
1665.    Charles  II.  succeeds — Long  wars  with  Louis  XI V.       ...  9    2    5 

1697.    Spanish  trade  relieved  from  the  Buccaneers  ...         ...  10    4    2 

1702.    Philip  of  Anjon  succeeds  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.  to  the 

Spanish  Crown  ...         ...         ...         ...         10    4    3 

War  of    Succession  —  England  and    Holland    side    with 

Charles  of  Austria,  and  oppose  Philip       

1705.    Gibraltar  taken  by  the  English 

1711.   Charles  of  Austria  made  Emperor  of  Grermany 

1713.    Peace  of  Utrecht  allows  Philip  to  reign — Tl\e  first  of  the 

Spanish  Bourbons  ...         

The  Duke  of  Savoy  takes  Sicily  from  Spain  

1715.   Lombardy  ceded  to  Austria  (a.d.  1715) ...         11    2    1 

1720.    Exchanges  it  for  Sardinia       ...         

1730.   The  Spaniards  help  Stanislaus  m  his  unsuccessful  attempt 

on  the  crown  of  Poland...         ...         ...         ...         ...  , 

1734.   Naples  the  source  of  much   dispute  and  contemtion  till 

Don  Carlos  is  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  two  Sicilies 
1744,    Ferdinand  VI.  succeeds,  who  tries  to  revive   trade  and 

w(  Jul  Ul  O  FUv  ■••  >••  •■•  ••■  •■■  •"•  ••« 

1759.   Charles  III.  succeeds  to  Ferdinand  VI 

1762.    He  joins  France  against  England  in  the  Seven  Years*  War  11 
1779.    He  again  joins  France  against  England  in  support  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States 

1782.  Besieges  Gibraltar  for  two  years,  when  he  attempts  to  take 

it  by  storm,  but  is  repulsed  

1783.  Peace  with  England  ...         

1798.    France  declares  war  against  Spain    ... 

1795.  Spaiii  compelled  to  ask  for  peace  ...         

1796.  She  joins  her  armies  to  those  of  France       

1805.    Battle  of  Trafalgar 12    4   2 

1808.  Charles  IV.  wishes  to  remove  to  Mexico — Popular  tumults 
follow,  which  form  the  excuse  for  the  proclamation  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte  as  king 12    4   3 
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Crnel  treatment .  of  the   patriots  —  They  seek  assistance 

from  England      12     4     S 

1809.   King  Joseph  driven  from  Kadrid — Betama  the  same  year 
The  Peninsalar  War — Wellington's  exploits  in  Spain  and 

Portugal         

The  guerilla  warriors  of  Spain  more  effective  than  the 
regular  army 

1812.  Wellington  enters  Madrid       12     4     6 

1813.  King  Joseph  retreats  into  France,  and  Wellington  follows 

him  thither  ... 

1814.  Ferdinand  returns  to  the  throne  of  Spain     ... 

The  American  dominions,  ezoept  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 

lost  daring  the  revolutionary  wan 
Ferdinand  restores  the  Inquisition     ... 
1823.    A  war  with  France,  which  is  not  oonclnded  till  1828  ... 
1833.    Ferdinand  dies,  and  the  Inquisition  falls  with  him... 
1833.    His  daughter  Isabella   I.  succeeds,   but  her  uncle,  Don 

Carlos,  disputes  the  crown  with  her,  and  the  civil  war 

continues  seven  years     ...         

1817.    Marriages  between  the  royal  families  of  France  and  Spain 

awaken  an  alarm  in  Europe 13     1     2 

Queen  Isabella  a  minor;   her  mother  rules  for  her,  and 

continues  her  influence  after  she  is  of  age,  but  governs 

badly        13    2     I 

1854.  A  revolution  forces  the  Queen-Mother  to  leave  the  country 
1863.  Persecution  has  driven  away  some  of  the  best  men  in  Spain 
1868.    Queen  Isabella  abdicates  in  favour  of  her  son — His  oousin, 

Don  Carlos,  claims  the  crown  ... 
1870.   Amadeus  becomes  king,  but  resigns  the  crown  in  1873    . . . 
1873.    Since  that  time  the  Bible  has  been  introduced  into  the  land 

more  generally — The  Gospel  preached     ... 
Civil  war  continues... 
1875.   Alfonso  XII.  becomes  King  of  Spain...  

SWEDEN. 

Peopled  by  Groths,  who  descended  from  Japbeth 

Considered  for  a  long  time  a  province  of  Denmark. . . 

Scandinavian  pirates 
831.    Becomes  Christian  by  means  of  a  French  missionary 

Gradually  embraces  Popish  error 
1397.    Queen  Margaret,  and  the  Treaty  of  Calmer 

For  the  next  100  years  much  war  between  the  northern 
nations 
1520.   Christian  II.,  of  Denmark,  a  cruel  tyrant  to  them 

GustavuB  Vasa  works  as  a  peasant  in  Delecarlia  to  conceal 

XIXUIDvIa  ••*  •••  •••  ■••  •••  »••  -•> 

1523.  He  conquers  Christian,  and  is  made  King  of  Sweden  ... 
Sweden  becomes  under  him  a  Protestant  State 
Many  efforts  made  to  restore  Romanism,  by  which  the 

kingdom  is  weakened    ...         ...         ...         9    2    4 

1604.  Protestaiutism  finally  restored  by  Charles  IX 

He  endeavours  to  make  his  son  Emperor  of  Russia     ...  9    2     1 

1611.  Ghistavus  Adolphus  succeeds,  and  becomes  the  hea^  of  the 

Protestant  league 9    2    4 
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1632.  Killed  in  battle — His  daughter  CbriRtina  carries  on  tbe  war 

1648.  Peace  at  Westphalia  concludes  the  Thirty  Years' War     ...     9    2    4 

1654.  Christina  resigns  her  crown  tb  her  cousin,  Charles  X 

1660.  Charles  XI.  sQcceods ...         

1686.  Unites  with  the  leagrne  against  Loais  XIY.        ...         ...         10    4     1 

1697.  Charles  XII.  only  fifteen  when  he  comes  to  the  throne      ...  10    5    3 

1699.  Denmark,  Bnssia,  and  Poland  unite  against  him 

1700.  He  conquers  them  by  the  help  of  England  and  Holland    ... 

1701.  Defeats  the  Russians  at  Narva     ...         

1796.  Dethrones  Augustus  of  Poland,  and  places  Stanislaus  on  the 

v*AA  xx&AV?  •••  ••■  *■■  «••  •■•  •■•  ••• 

1707.  Charles  compels  Peter  to  sue  for  peace,  which  he  refuses 

1708.  Charles  enters  Bussia  without  a  sufficiency  of  supplies     ... 

1709.  Peter  completely  defeats  him  at  Poltowa  

He  retreats  to  Turkey,  where  he    remains  five   years, 

during  which  |ime  the  Turks  make   some  efforts  to 
assist  him 

1711.  The  Turks  march  against  Peter,  and  recover  Azof,  after 

which  they  make  peaoe,  to  Charles's  great  chagrin 
Charles's  dominions  invaded  by  all  his  neighbours,  and 
would  have  been  divided  among  them  if  England  and 
Holland  had  not  interfered  10    5    4 

1712.  The  Sultan  desires  him  to  leave  Bender,  and,  on  his  refusal, 

makes  him  a  prisoner  the  next  year  ...         

Stanislaus,  his  friend,  also  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks    . . . 
■714.  The   Swedes  consult  about  choosing  another  King,  and 
Charles  instantly  returns  home 
He  proves  equal  to  his  enemies,  and  hopes  to  conquer  them 

•718.  He  is  killed  while  besieging  a  town  in  Norway       

His  sister  succeeds — Gives  up  the  throne  to  her  husband, 
Frederick    I. — Makes    peace    with     the    neighbouring 
naijions     •••         ...         ...  ...         ...         ...         .•. 

Sweden  never  regains  all  she  lost  in  this  reign 
1771.  Gustavus  III.  becomes  King,  and  he  restores  the  hereditary 

government 
1792.  He  is  assassinated,   and    his  son,   Gustavus  IV.,   reigns 
badly,  and  is  deposed 

1809.  Succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Charles  XIII 

Charles  XIV.  succeeds — He  has  no  children 

1810.  The  Swedes  elect  Bemadotte  as  the  present  Begent  and 

future  Sovereign...         ...         12    4    3 

1818.  Bemadotte  joins  the  alliance  against  Napoleon       12    4    4 

1814.  Norway  given  to  Swerlen 13    2    2 

1844.  King  Oscar  (son  of  Bemadotte)  comes  to  the  throne 

1869.  Sacceeded  by  Charles  XV.  

1872.  He  dies  childless,  and  his  brother  Oscar  II.  succeeds 
1875.  State  of  religion  in  Sweden         

SWITZEBLAND. 

888.  Becomes  free  from  the  Emperors  of  the  West        3    3    3 

Already  professed  Christianity     ...         ...         

1078.  Becomes  subject  to  Austria '     

1298.  The  tyrant  Albert  made  Emperor  of  Gormaay 5    4    1 

Giesler's  rule  in  Switzerland ...  
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1307. 
1315. 
1336. 

1519. 
1526. 


1531. 


1535. 


1687. 


1798. 
1803. 
1814. 

1873. 
1875. 


swiTZiBLUiD  '  oontiiiiied. 

Story  of  Willism  Tell        

Switserland  declares  itself  free 
Battle  of  MorjTarten 

Battle  of  Sempach  establishes  its  freedom 

Goorage  of  tbe  Swiss 

The  Reformation  bef^ns  in  Switzerland       

Gtoneva  becomes  independent,  and  head  of  a  Swiss  canton 

The  Reformer,  Zwingle  

A  civil  war  in  Switzerland  for  religions  liberty 

Zwingle  killed  in  battle,  bnt  after  his  death  the  Swiss  ob. 

tain  liberty  of  conscience 
Zwingle  clearer  on  the  Lord's  Snpper  than  Lnther 
Geneva  declares  Protestantism  the  reli^on  of  the  State 
Calvin's  labours  in  Geneva — He  consents  to  Servetus*  death 
His  Christian  reply  to  Lnther 
Knox  preaches  at  Geneva  to  those  who  fled  from  Sngland 

to  avoid  Mary's  persecution     ... 
Waldennes  transported  to  Geneva 
Many  return  nnder  Henry  Amaod  three  years  after,  bat 

those  who  remain  in  Geneva  degenerate 

Robert  Haldane — Edaoation  in  Geneva  

Switzerland  sabdaed  by  the  French        ...  

The  French  form  the  Helvetic  Republic       

Switzerland  is  allowed  to  return  to  its  ancient  form  of 

government  ... 

Disputes  with  the  Pope      

Present  state  of  religion  in  Switzerland       
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SYRACUSE. 


732.  Syracuse  a  Corinthian  colony 

416.  Attacked  by  the  Athenians 

414.  Power  of  Athens  rained  there 

343.  Corinth  rescues  Syracuse  from  its  enemies,  and  plants  a 

new  colony  there,  which  becomes  very  important    . . . 
241.  Syracuse  in  alliance  with  Rome,  which  is  all-powerfal  in 

kJA\^A& ▼•••       •••       «•■       •■■       •••       ■■•       •••       ■•• 

212.  Syracuse  reduced  by  the  Romans,  after  a  three  years'  siege, 
for  assisting  the  Carthaginians 


5    2     1 


SYRIA. 

How  peopled 

Dama**cus     ...         ... 

Syria's  wars  with  Israel  

606.  Added  to  the  Assyrian  Empire 

812.  Seleucns  Kicator  raises  Syria  into  a  powerful  kingdom 

Wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria 

250.  Lossof  Parthia  ...         

198.  The  Jews  submit  willingly  to  Anthiochus  the  Great     ... 

187.  He  is  conquered  by  the  Romans        

175.  Antioohus  Epiphanes  reigns , 

170.  He  takes  Jerusalem,  and  profanes  the  Temple 
168.  He  sends  an  army  to  destroy  the  city,  and  builds  a  fort  on 
Mount  Zion 
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B.C.  8TKTA — oonHnned.  p.    c.   «• 

His  decree,  that  all  nations  should  worship  his  gods,  aimed 

at  the  Jews    ...         ...         ...  ...  ...         ...  ...     7     1     1 

The  Maccabees  oppose  his  decree...         ...         ...         ...  7     12 

165.  They  drive  the  Syrians  oat  of  Jerosalexn,  and  cleanse  the 
JL  eiijpio  ...  ••.  •••  ...  ...  ...  ••• 

The  Persians  revolt... 

IfH.  The  death  of  Ant iochns  Epiphanes 7    2     1 

Wflr  with  Jndea  continaed... 
161.  Jndaa  MaccabaBQS  seeks  the  protection  of  Rome  agrainst  the 

Syrians  ...         7     2     2 

Civil  wars  fo11r)W  the  death  of  Antioohns  Epiphanes    . . . 
Peace  made  with  Jndea,  which  was  often  broken  ... 
Simon  makes  a  league  with  Syria 
186.  The  Syrians  take  Jerasalem    ... 
130.  The  Jews,  nnder  John  Hyrcanns,  shake  off  the  yoke     ... 

GT>,  Syria  made  a  Roman  province  ...         ...         7     3     1 

63.  The  Romans  pot  Syria  under  the  governors  of  Jndea  ...  723 

40.  The  Parthians  invade  Syria     

A.D. 

640.  Conquered  by  the  Saracens,  and  from  this  time  need  not  be 

separately  mentioned  in  the  wars  which  follow         ...  3     11 

B.C.  TARTARY.— See  Scythia. 

330.  Tartars  conquer  Russia — They  also  conquer  China       ...  6    2     8 

A.D. 

The  Tartars  and  Chinese  alternately  conquer  each  other  ...     5    1     1 
1214.  The  Mogul  Tart ers  conqner  China 
1 227.  The  conqnests  of  Zingis  Khan ... 

1 242.  The  Tartars  conquer  Russia  ...         ...  

Th^    extend  their   conqnests  in   Asia  and   Europe,   and 
threaten  Constantinople 
1258.  They  take  Bagdad,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Saracen  Empire 
The  devastation  they  caused  in  c<mquered  countries    . . . 
Their  religion  and  laws. . . 

They  all  acknowledged  one  great  Khan  at  first,  but  after- 
wards the  lesser  Khans  assume  independence 

1370.  Tamerlane  at  the  head  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  6    5    1 

He  extends  his  arms  farther  than  Zingis  Khan  had  done 
1402.  Tamerlane  defeats  Bajazet  near  Angora 

Prevented  from  crossing  to  Constantinople  by  want  of 

shipping ... 
Therefore  permits  Bajaset's  son  to  reign  in  Enrope  as  his 
vassal,  and  the  Greek  Empen  r  to  retain  C<  nstantinople 
on  the  payment  of  the  tribute  formerly  demanded  by 

vXi6  ^ lUr&D ■••  ••■  ■-•  *••  «••  ■*•  ••• 

1405.  Tamerlane  dies,  and  his  great  empire  soon  falls  to  pieces...     5    5    2 
1460.  After  long  wars  the  Tartars  are  driven  from  Roasia,  and 
the  Russians  during  the  next  100  years  seise  on  large 
tracts  of  their  country         ...         ...         ...         98     1 

See  China. 

TEXAS.— See  America. 

THIBET.— See  China. 
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A.D. 


997. 


TUEKBY. 


1065. 
1084. 

1093. 
1099. 
1187. 


1228. 


1298. 
1346. 

1360. 


1396. 
1402. 


1418. 
1444. 
1451. 
1458. 


1517. 
1522. 

1532. 
1533. 


15U 


1683. 


r. 

4 


The  Turks  originally  came  from  the  east  of  the  Caspian 
Mahmoud  first  Saltan 

His  saoocss  in  India     ...         ...         

The  Turks  get  power  hy  dirisions  among  the  Saracens 
The  Tnrks  were  MahometanSi  and  interfered  in  dispates 

about  the  Caliphs  

The  Turks  conquer  Jerusalem,  under  Soliman 

Soliman  selects  Nice,  in  Bithjuiaj  for  the  capital  of  a  new 

Guiuur  w       -•■  ■■-  -■•  -■•  ■••  •••  «•• 

The  Crusades 

Jerusalem  taken  bj  the  Crusaders 
Saladin  recovers  it  again,  and  retains  it  against  the  power 

of  Europe 
His  large  empire,  which  falls  to  pieces  after  his  death... 
The  Crusaders  recover  Jerasalem,  but  it  is  lost  again  in  less 

than  twenty  years,  and  never  recovered  ... 
The  Ottoman,  or  Western  Turks,  appear,  and  the  Eastern 

Turks  are  no  longer  disting^shed 
The  Ottomans  form  a  new  empire  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia 

In  about  fifty  years  they  enter  Earope 

Orchan,  Othman's  son,  marries  the  daaghtcr  of  the  Greek 

Emperor 

The  Janizaries         ...         ...         ...         

Amurath  takes  Adrianople 

On  the  submission  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  he  spares  Con- 

stantiuople,  and  turns   his  arms  against  the  middle  of 

Iiicirope 
Bajazet  reig^,  and  defeats   the   Christian   armies   under 

Sigismund 
Bajazet  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane  ... 
Bajazet's  son  permitted  to  reign  in  Europe  on  acknowledg- 
ing the  superiority  of  Tamerlane  . . 
The  sons  of  Bajazet  engage  in  civil  wars ... 
Mahomet  becomes  Sultan  of  the  Turks 
Crusade  against  the  Turks... 
Mahomet  II.  becomes  Sultan  ... 
Takes   Constantinople,   and   makes  it  the  capital  of   the 

Ottoman  Empire 
Threatens  Italy,  which  is  saved  by  his  early  death 
Turks  aim  to  become  masters  of  the  Mediterranean 
Employ  the  Greeks  in  almost  every  otBoe  of  government 
Conquer  Egypt  and  the  north  of  A&ica 
Sultan  Soliman  raises  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  its  greatest 

height,  which  it  maintains  for  100  years        

Charles  V.  makes  war  with  the  Turks 

Barbarossa,  the  Turkish  Admiral   and   King  of  Algiers, 

Cl6I6av6u     ...  *••  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Barbarossa  still  a  pirate 

A  second  attack  ansuocessfnl — Charles  loses  his  fleet  in  a 

0IaJX  mmX  •••  *■•  •••  «••  *••  •••  ••• 

The  Turks  continually  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe  ...  10 

Tnrks  besiege  Vienna — Defeated    by    John  Sobiesld,  of 

A  wlAUU  •••  ••«  •••  «••  ■••  •••  t«« 
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1696. 
1697. 


1709. 


1711. 
1712. 

1714. 
1798. 
1799. 


1801. 

1821. 
1827. 


1829. 
1839. 
1851. 


1856. 
1875. 

B.C. 


869. 
585. 

382. 


TUAKEY — continned.  f.    c.    s. 

Peter  the  Great  takes  Azof     ...         ...         -i         ...         ...  10    6      1 

Prinoe  Eagene  gives  them  a  g^reat  defeat,  aud  they  lose  the 

seal  of  the  Empire 
They  never  become  so  formidable  again,  and  as  they 

decline,  Bossia  rises. . . 
The  Sultan  gives  refuge  to  Charles  XII.  after  the  battle  of 

Paltowa...  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  10    5     3 

The  Saltan  prepares  to  make  war  on  Peter,  bat  is  bribed  to 

l/wcMX7   •••  ••*  «•■  •■»  •••  >«•  ••*  ••• 

The  Turks  recover  Azof,  but  soon  lose  it  again 

The  Saltan  desires  Charles  to  leave  the  country,  and,  on 

his  refusal,  he  makes  him  a  prisoner  the  following  year  10    5     4 
Charles  permitted  to  return  to  Sweden 

Egypt  conquered  by  the  French  ...         ...         12    3     2 

Buonaparte's  campaign  in  Syria  unsuccessfol — Siege  of 

JESkOX^?       ••«  ■••  •■•  •■•  •••  •••  ■.■  •■• 

The  Turkish  army  defeated  

Egypt  restored  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey       12    4     1 

Wars  between  Turkey  and  Bussia  ...         13    1     1 

The  Greeks  begin  a  war  with  Turkey 
The  English  and  French  interfere — ^Codringrton  bums  the 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  fleet — The  Greeks  declared  free 
War  with  Bussia  continues — and  Turkey  loses  several  pro- 

VaXI^/vB  •••  •■■  ••*  >••  •••  •*•  ••• 

Peace  made  between  Bussia  and  Turkey     ... 

Abdul  Medjid,  the  present  Sultan,  begins  to  reign      ...         13     1     4 

The  a^^pressions  of  Bussia  continue,  and  Abdul  Medjid,  the 

Turkish  Sultan,  receives  help  from  England  and  France — 

The  Turks  display  their  ancient  courage... 
X eace  oi  x ans         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

American  missions  amo^g  the  Greek  Christians     ... 
Present  state  of  Turkey    ...         ...         

TUSCANY.— See  Italy 

TYBB. 


Tyre  and  Sidon 

Tyre  and  Tarshish 

A  colony  of  Tynans  build  Carthage 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  Tyre    . . . 
The  Tynans  retire  to  an  island 

Alexander  takes  Tyre       

Tyre's  history  concluded 


2  12 

2  3    2 

3  12 
3  11 

5  3    2 


UNIT£D  STATES.— See  America. 

VANDALS.— See  Borne. 

VENICE.— See  Italy. 

WALDENSES.— See  Sardinia. 


A.D.  WALES.  K  c.  s. 

The  Bomans  never  conquered  its  mountains     16    2 

586.   The  Saacona  drive  the  Britons  into  Wales,  ComwaU,Ao.  ...     2    2    2 


INDEX.  658 

A.D.  WALKS — oonidniied.  p.  c.  i. 

Some  g^  to  Franee  and  eetAblish  a  colony  called  Brittany, 
or  ^ttle  Britain,  and  from  thia  their  native  island  was 

called  Great  Britain      2    2    2 

The  ancient  Britons  send  missionaries  to  the  Saxons 
664.   The  ancient  British  Church   will  not  acknowledge  the 

Pope's  authority ...        ...         ...        ...        ...         ...  8    8    1. 

The  Saxons  endeavour  to  compel  them  to  it  by  arms       ...     8    4    1 
Quite  unsuccessful,  and   the  Welsh,  or  ancient  British 
Church,  continues  independent  of  Bome  as  long  as  Wales 
is  unoonquered    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Wales  retains  its  own  language  and  Bible  to  this  day 

690.   Kdwall,  first  King  of  Wales         

The  Normans  get  possession  of  several  castles  and  much 
land  in  Wales  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    4    8    2 

1137.    Griffiths,  the  last  King  of  Wales,  dies,  and  the  ruler  takes 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales 
The  Welsh  become  a  divided  people,  and  the  Church  loses 

its  purity,  and  the  cfovemment  bad  6    2    1 

They  prove  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  Bnglish 

Prince  Llewellyn  refuses  homage  to  Edward  I 

1288.   Edward  subdues  Wales — Llewellyn  killed  in  battle— His 
brother  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded  ...  ..a 

The  Welsh  remain  a  separate  people  till  after  the  Bef or- 

SUvwUJO  •■•  •■•  ••■  •••  •■•  •••  ••■ 

They  are  then  permitted  to  send  Members  to  Parliament^ 

and  are  governed  from  that  time  by  English  laws   ... 
A  new  translation  of  the  Bible  at  the  time  of  the  Bef  onna- 

uOQ       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ••«  ...      o      O      35 

Wales  became  ignorant  and  dark — Charles  of  Bala,  in  the 
eighteenth    century,  and   other   holy    men,  labour  in 

*¥  BiOB  «.•  ...  ...  ...  ..•  ...  ...  Xw      S      O 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  Slave  Trade  (see  Africa) 18    4    1 

The  group  of  islands  which  fonn  the  West  Indies       ...        18    6    2 
1697.   Buccaneers  subdued    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  10    4    2 

1791.   The  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  rise  against  their  Spanish  and 

French  masters,  and  massacre  them 13    6    2 

1808.   Touissant  L'Overture — He  dies  in  a  French  prison 

1804.   Deasalines  crowned  Emperor  of  Hayti — He  is  murdered, 

and  much  war  and  tumult  follow        

1822.   General  Boyer  made  President  of  the  Bepublio  of  Hayti ... 

1826.  The  negroes  are  masters  of  the  island 

1844.   The  Spaniards  make  an  attempt  at  independence,  and 

defeftt  the  n^^roos    ...         ...        ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  Spaniards  keep  possession  of  a  part  of  the  island, 

and  axe  called  Dominicans       

1866.   The  negroes  under  an  Emperor,  named  Soulouqne 

1869.   Deposed,  and  made  again  a  republic      

ZEALAND,  NEW.— See  New  Zealand. 
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BT  THE   SAME  AXJTHOB. 

MY  COUNTRY.    Pbicb  6s.  6d. 


THE    STORY  OF  PAPAL  ROME.    Pbicb  2». 


GOD'S  CHARGE  AGAINST  HIS  CHURCH. 

Pbicb  Sd. 


THE    CHRISTIAN    FAITH    OF    THE    YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN.    Pbicb  6d. 


Fourth  EtUtUm^  brought  down  to  the  pre$ent  time,  'in  1   Vol,   Svo, 

price  !»•  M,    With  Copiout  Index, 

THE  WORLD  IN  WHICH  I  LIVE,  AND 

MY  PLACE  IN  IT: 


A  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  FOR  YOUNfi   PERSONS  FROM  THE  CREATION 

TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Bt  E.  S.  a. 

▲UTHOm  or  *'  TBI  MmiPTVBAL  VAIVR  OT  THB  TOUmi  CBUMMMAX," 
"GOD'S  CKABOK  AOAimr  HBi  CBDBaB,**  BTO. 

EDITED    BT   THE    BEY.   JOHN    H.    BBOOME, 

rsaUL  Of  BDUOSTOH,  HOaVOLX. 

The  fottomimf  am  a  few  qf  the  fmmeromg  wammtndatorf  notleea  that  hatft  epptmnd, 

**  It  is  adapted  to  fonn  a  lolid  IwaUi  for  Mm  MqnUtiona  of  bistorlo  km.  Tlie  work  is 
oonoeiTed  in  tbo  best  spirit ;  snd,  wUla  it  is  adapted  to  tlM  eompwhension  of  «h<i<i->«,  tt  may 
be  profltablT  read  by  those  of  <dder  nowth."— Beeord. 

''^It  is  iaurasd  thron^ioat  with  a  flue  laligloos  tone.  Tbs  styls  is  staple  and  Ineld.  It  is 
written  in  a  fsJr  and  gensrons  spirit,  with  mnsh  eandomr  and  enftghtrnimen^  and  with  a  peea- 
Uw  strength  of  sympathy  with  all  thingi  lovely  and  of  good  report."— Nsira  qf  the  Ohmrekee, 

**  A  Tamable  general  history  for  yoong  people."— Tibs  Book  and  iU  Jfittion. 

**  It  has  been  ocnuiderably  improred,  and  may  take  its  plaee  as  an  epitome  of  hisUny,  oom- 
piled  on  raligloas  prineiples.''— JMsrsry  Chmreheum, 

**  We  know  not  when  we  have  read  a  book  whioh  we  ean  moie  onrdlaTly  reeommsnd  tor 

Enexal  eirenlatian.    To  the  yoong,  espeelally,  it  sapplies  a  rieh  fund  of  entertainment  and 
lowledge."— JeMU  HeraUL 


In  two  VoU.,  cloth  6f.  6d.,  or  in  Five  Parte,  lin^  eloth.  If.  each. 

MY   COUNTEY: 

A    HISTOBY    OF   THE    BBITISH   ISLES. 

By  E.  &  A. 

▲VTHOB  OW  **TBK  WOIBLD  n  WHICH  Z  UTB,"  BTO. 

EDITED  BT  THB  BEV.  JOHN    H.   BBOOME, 

TI04n  OV  BOiCOKKW,  HOIVOLK. 

**  This  is  the  Tvy  best  ffistory  of  lEni^and  we  know  of;  full  and  eomprahsnslTe.  tsns  and 
brief ,  soond  and  traej  in  every  podal  of  riew  an  onexeeptiooabls  manual  for  omr  Utile  onss."-^ 
IrUh  MeeleaimHeeA  wuette. 

"We  ean  reeommend  it  stronrtr  as  a  sals  and  tataiahle  guide  for  yonlh,  bolh  as  to  nliglon 
andpolWes.**- Ckrlitkm  JfooaiiMf. 

**  we  have  moeh  and  atnoers  plsasnrs  in  gtringit  oar  hearty  •oneamnos.''-HK.  JoMst's 
ChnmMe. 


**  With  the  eseeptioa  Hut  meatJoied  (a  special  bias  towards  Protestaatiam)  w  ars  vity 

""•PPytosay  aBoodwordlor 

The  ikiHe. 


say  a  good  word  te  this  modsat  Totams;  it  is  fliHwiiitiin  of  eonslderabla  pcaiao."— 


LONDON:    WILLIAM   MACINTOSH, 
24,  Patbbmobtib  Bow. 
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